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Failed formula 

E arlier a film could be 
successful if It had a 
I strong star cast {From tan- 
fare to whimper. 9 -15 
April). Today this is not so 
twth even lop stars failing at 
1 the box office. The trend 
■ indeed seems to have 

changed and so has the taste 
of the ciiiema-going public. 

I Amilabh Hachchan and Dhar- 
I mendra cannot draw crowds 
any more, nor can Dimple 
Kapadia and Sridevi. The 
video boom coupled with the 
, proliferation of television se- 
i rials has taken its toll of the 
Hindi film industry. 

; On the other hand, it is 
smaller films like Qavamat Se 
• Qayamat Tak and Texaah 
' which have become runaway 
■ hits. All this is a pointer to 
, the fact that the film industry 
; , IS on the verge of ma|or 
; ‘changes. 

; Sachchidananda Satpalhy,. 

; ^HirakudiOriaaa) 

.» It is the producers who are 
to blame for the pitiable state 
, of the Hindi film indusli y 
today. They have filled to 
iindwsland that the average 
' man is not attracted by big 
I names and big banners any 
1 rtiorc Films like f/angaa 
j Jamunaa Saraiiwattu, Yateem 
and flathyar. though they 
■ Ixiast ol a big star cast, have 
failed to engage the interest 
of the pulilic. What is needed 
' now IS new talent. Producers 
should make an attempt to 
I look tor new faces who will 
even sign up for smaller 
amounts. The situation will 
turn lot ihe better the day 
the Bombay film industry 
i learns to lean on talent and 
I not Ol. big name 

I Ohananjoy Patro, 

1 Bhubaneswar lOrissa) 
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LETTERS 



A scene from Shahanshah: old wine In new bottle 


■ The story was a telling 
commentary on the sordid 
stale of the Hindi film indus¬ 
try, which till some years ago 
was being compared with 
some of the leading film in¬ 
dustries of the world, includ¬ 
ing Hollywood. Films like Do 
liiyha Zamoen and Do Ank- 
hen Darah Haath were ack¬ 
nowledged as masterpieces. 
Kven commercial films like 
Awara, Shree 420'an(i Kapaz 
Ke / Vioo/received instant 
acclaim. 

'I’oday, Hindi cinema has 
declined to such an extent 
that II can hardly sustain the 
interest of the average film 
audience even till the last few 
reels. Hindi films these days 
thrive solely on sex and vio¬ 
lence. No wonder then that 
almost all Hindi films are 
declared flops in the first few 
weeks of their runs. 

Chitra Hariharan, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

Whose design? 

T he article mentions that 
Sunita Kohli has de¬ 
signed the interior of the lobby 
ol Hotel Trident (The year of 
the desijiiier, 19- -2.5Febru¬ 
ary). This IS not true. Hotel 
Trident Oberoi as it is known 
now, was constructed by 
Pleasant Hotels Ltd, Mad¬ 
ras. (Iherzi Hasten) Ltd, 
Bombay, was the principal 
consultant and we, Pettdse 


and Associates, weic 
appointed associate interior 
design consultants. 

After the hotel was taken 
over by the Oberoi Gioup, 
we, along with Oherzi Hiast- 
em Ltd, had discussed the 
interiors with the Oberoi 
management and necessary 
modifications in upholstery 
were made. Your article is 
thus damaging to our reputa¬ 
tion as professional intenor 
consultants. 

P.G. Pendse, Bombay 
(Hhdtarashtra) 

Sevina (ionwami replies: 
Sunita Kohli told Sunday 
that she had made 
modifications in the original 
designs. We cried, 
however, in not mentioning 
that tht- original design was 
by Pendse and Associates. 

Footing the bill 

A n important factoi which 
has actually contributed 
to the wealth of the medical 
merchants has been over¬ 
looked by the story ( The 
merchants of life. 9—1.5 
April). Many private sector 
firms ptoY'ide medical assist¬ 
ance to their employees. 1 
personally know ol some ex¬ 
ecutives who get themselves 
admitted in [losh nursing 
homes tor check-up only be¬ 
cause their firm happens to 
be footing the bill. Special¬ 


ised doctors recommend ex- ^, 
pen.sive medical treatment , 


even for ailments like com¬ 
mon cold. Immediate steps 
must be taken to stop this 
practice. If the average man 
can get himself treated in 
ordinary hospitals, what 
makes the executive’s illness 
so special? 


I/.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


What now, 
Pamella? 

O ne wonders if one 

should congiiitulate i 
Pamella for finding her way 
into the hearts of prominent 
personalities in Great Britain 
(The laves of Famella. 2- -8 
April). The girl who was a 
mibody in 1 telhi's Lady Shri 
Kam Collegt has become the 
tiighest paid call girl in Lon¬ 
don. This certainly is no 
mean achievement for a 
woman in any part of the 
world. Even though the fu¬ 
ture seems to be very bleak 



Pamella: scandalous 


for this Indian beau|yf, sfi^y 
appears to have prm’ed ente 
thing' a woman can do a lot 
and even get away with it. 

H.K. Mahanta, Calcutta (Weal 
Bengal) 

■ The press is paying too 
much attention to unneces¬ 
sary details in the Pamella 
Hordes story. 'I'he fourth 
estate should instead focus i- 
on her links with Chandra 
Swann, which is especially 
important from the Indian 
point of view. What is being 
published are only scanda¬ 
lous stories about her life. It 
would be more prudent to 
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concentrate on matters of 
national sugnificance. 

SubhttMi Smwtgl, CuttBck 
(OrtMM) 


Short of ideas 

T he Opposition seems to 
have run short of ideas 
to defame the government at 
the Centre (The Snger of 
suspicion, 26 March—1 
April). So It has sought to 
trumpet the Thakkar report 
issue. By any reckoning, the 
commission’s reports cannot 
be taken as final because 
I Justice Thakkar has himself 
pointed out that his research 
was very “initial and explora¬ 
tive.” Further, on the com¬ 
mission's recommendation, a 
Special Investigation Team 
(SIT) was set up to investi¬ 
gate the suspects named by 
Justice Thakkar. The SIT 
comprising responsible offi¬ 
cials. exonerated R.K. Dha- 
wan. This should have been 
enough to quash all rumours. 
The exoneration of Dha- 



R.K. Ohawan: talaaly accuaad? 

wan has surely irked the 
Opposition who were all out 
to make the Thakkar report 
an election issue. Whether or 
not they will succeed only 
time will tell. 

Vflaya MoorUty, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Drama and 
melodrama 

S he is a bom actress (The 
Jayalalitha niystery, 2— 
8 April) who will go to any 
lengths to realise her ambi- 



Jayalallttia wtth her party workera: holding court 


tions. Jayalalitha’s ‘resigna¬ 
tion’ cannot be taken serious¬ 
ly. In the past, too, she has 
made such dramatic resigna¬ 
tions. Even the late MGR, 
tired of her gimmicks, at one 
point relieved her of the post 
of propaganda secretary of 
the AIADMK. 

The recent drama at the 
Assembly is only a cover-up 
for the growing personal feud 
between Jayalalitha and her 
personal adviser, Natarajan, 
against whom action had 
been initiated dunng Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule in the state. The 
public IS aware of the fact 
that Jayalalitha and her 
‘lieutenants’ had stated in no 
uncertain terms that they 
would not allow the Assem¬ 
bly session to continue 
peacefully. The incident ab¬ 
out someone attempting to 
pull off hersan sounds too 
far-fetched. Jayalalitha 
seems to have only one mo¬ 
tive in mind: to become chief 


minister of Tamil Nadu. It is 
time she realised that she 
should fight her opponents 
on political grounds and not 
resort to cheap gimmicks. 

C. Ramanathan, Madraa (Tamh 
Nadu) 

■ It is iionical that in one of 
the greatest democracies of 
the world, the representa¬ 
tives of the people do not 
know how to conduct them¬ 
selves in public. If this is the 
way they behave, aren’t they 
setting a bad example to the 
average man? MLAs and 
MPs should not forget the 
fact that they have a moral 
responsibility towards those 
who have elected them to 
power and must maintain a 
code of conduct and decorum 
in the legislative bodies. 
Badrul Islam Baig, Nagaon 
(Assam) 

■ Jayalalitha resorts to his¬ 
trionics only III order to 
attract publicity. Her 
attempts at poisoning herself 


to spite MGR and her love- 
hate relationship with Natar¬ 
ajan have proved beyond 
doubt that the convent- 
educated matnculate has not 
yet graduated. 

The manner in which 
Jayalalitha and her party are 
conducting themselves is 
beyond the realms of demo¬ 
cracy. 

J*. R. Subramania Iyer, Madraa 
(TamHNadu) 

■ The Jayalalitha incident 
was indeed shocking. It is 
quite apparent that our politi¬ 
cians are not really con¬ 
cerned about the welfare of 
the state. They are busy 
looking after their own in¬ 
terests, the common man be 
damned. The partisan atti¬ 
tude of the police force, too, 
is deplorable. 

Bhanu PraUp, Amritsar 
(Punjab) 
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To the rescue 



V.P. Singh: can ha do It? 


E ven though the artide 
was interesting, it failed 
to analyse the role of V.P. 
Singh in the (Opposition (Too 
many bosses, 2—8 April). In 
fact. It is the entry of Raja 
Saab which has helped the 
Opposition to bolster its im¬ 
age. If V. P. Singh succeeds 
in bringng about a BJP- 
National Front (Janata Dal)- 
CPKM) axis, there will sure¬ 
ly be a one-to-one contest. 
There is no gainsaying the 
fact that in such a situation 
the Opposition will have a 
better chance of defeating 
the Congress(l) in the forth¬ 
coming parliamentary elec¬ 
tions. 

Mil. Ronald, NnwOalhl 
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KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Poet and the road-roller 


A true-lilo anec- 
dotf is told of one 
of Assam’s leadiiift 
poets of today. It is 
said that once he 
happened to be 
visiting a town 
some distance from 
Gauhati. On his 
way back by bus it occurred to him that 
he had not bought anything for his 
family. He never had much money, so 
his family had got used to his not giving 
them any presents. The bus stopped at a 
village where a weekly vegetable market 
was open. The poet got down and 
l(X)ked tor something suitable to take 
home. After some bargaining he bought 
a pumpkin. By the time he came to the 
bus stop, the bus had left. There were 
no other buses for Gauhati that day. He 
stood disconsolately by the roadside 
holding his pumpkin when along came a 
road-roller. The driver asked him where 
he wanted to go. “Gauhati," replied the 
poet. "Jump on, 1 am going the same 
way.” The poet mounted the road- 
roUer. Gauhati was 45 kilometres from 
the place. It took the slow-moving 
road-roller three days to reach the city. 
By then the pumpkin had shrivelled and 
become inedible. It is not known 
whether the poet was out of money and 
could not pay for another bus ticket; 
or whether he made friends with the 
kindly driver of the road-roller and did 
not want to hurt his feelings by deserting 
him. The p(x»t about whom this anecdote 
is related is the 57-year old lliren 
Bhattachaoya. 

The circumstances in which 1 met 
Hiren were as odd as his long ride on the 
road-roller. I arrived in Gauhati to get 
first-hand information on the Bodo in 
surgency and its problems with its 
hostile neighbours, chiefly Nagaland. I 
knew very little about Assam, so the 
first thing 1 did was to go round the 
bookstores on Lawyers Road and pick 
up all 1 could on its history, literature, 
economics and politics. Amongst the 
books 1 bought was Ancient Songs: 
Selected F’oems of Hiren BhHttacharjya 
translated into Knglish by Fradip 
Acharya (Beaver Books, Gauhati). The 
very first five-line poem struck me as 
unusual from the ordinary run-of-the-mill 
modem poetry. Elusive but lovely: 

In this night of vigil 
I am dreaming of the harvest 


Smiling golden in your soft lips. 

As if the sun is coursing down 
The sleep of a thousand stars. 

1 trK)k the collection with me when 1 
went down for lunch in Hotel Brahma¬ 
putra Ashok where 1 was staying. I 
found a comer seat and proceeded to 
read: 

So beautiful those nights! 

When in the blue sky 
Stars talk to stars. 

When the lush body of the night 
Is washed by my fond nvcr 
With cool munnunng water. 

1 was entranced and began underlining 
verses which fascinated me. I read 
Flowers of a Sad Night over and over 
again. 

When the night is made still 
By the cicada’s sad song 
And the lost darkness of saddened 
hearts 

Looks for you in the marges of the 
night. 

The moon sheds tears on leaves, 

The soft fragrance of your body 

Comes all alone 

Down the stairs of my silence. 

Then, 

In that intimate moment of sleepless¬ 
ness 

Your disembodied fragrance 
Envelops me. 

My reading was inteirupted by a tall 



Hiren Bhattacharjya 
has published only 
four collecthms of his 
poenis>-ali very short. 
He is an Intense man, 
thin as a bamboo pote, 
with greying hair and 
bright burning eyes 


strapping young man somewhat high on 
beer who asked me if he had recognised 
me correctly. 1 nodded my head. “My¬ 
self Gogoi," he said, introducing himself 
and extending his hand. He grabbed the 
book and asked what I was reading. 
“Oho,” he beamed with pleasure, “both 
my very good friends. Acharya lives 
across the road next to Cotton College 
where he is a professor of English. I’ll 
send my car to fetch him. Come and 
have a drink with me in the bar. ” I made 
my excuses and said I would like to meet 
the poet and the translator after 1 had 
finished my other assignments. Gogoi 
was not one to give up easily. In the 
evening he came with his wife, his 
four-year-old son whom he lovingly 
addressed as “my giandfather,” Fradip 
Acharya and his wife doing her MA in 
English under her husband’s tutelage, 
Fradip Acharya (41) has done a splen¬ 
did job translating Bhattacharyya. "This 
is a close, and ultimate translation, a 
friend translatmg a friend’s poem,” he 
writes in his introduction. That is how 
poetry should be translated: by close 
co-operation between the poet and his 
translator. 

Bhattachaijya’s poems are very short 
and very evocative like the Japanese 
Haiku. They make a deep impression on 
the reader’s mind. Take these three 
lines; 

He sits. 

The pale night on his lap. 

Like a child just dead. 
Bhattacharjya’s lines appear on hoard¬ 
ings of the Assam Students Union. He 
thoroughly disapproves of agitation and 
was never consulted before his words 
became the students’ battlecry. 

Name my country and I need, no 
commands. 

In my teeming blood gallop 
A thousand and one fighting horses. 
Bhattachaijya Jias published only four 
collections of his poems—all very short. 
He is an intense man, thin as a bamboo 
pole, with greying hair and bright burn¬ 
ing eyes. The last thing I did in Gauhati 
was to meet him in Fradip Acharya’s 
apartment with a bunch of boys and girls 
studying English literature. Wliile I sip¬ 
ped coconut milk, he sipped pn. His 
voice came over the cassette reciting his 
poetry. He listened without showing any 
emotion. 1 took my leave but his voice 
echoed in my ear all the way during my 
flight to Calcutta, a 
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The battle b^ns 

The Hindi-belt states will decide Rajiv Gandhi’s fate 


A s the polls approach, Rajiv Gandhi 
has his work cut out for him. Not 
only will he have to contend with Arun 
Nehru’s concerted efforts to engineer 
revolt in the ranks of the Congress, but 
also put his own house in order. By now, 
it has become clear that the battle for 
New Delhi will bg fought in the Hindi 
belt—Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh. 

In the other states the situation is, 
by and large, resolved, either in the 
favour of the Congress, or against it. In 
Maharashtra, for instance, where the 
high command had refrained from in¬ 
terfering in the working of the state 
government, the Opposition has not 
been able to make much headway. 
Unless Rajiv Gandhi begins extending 
encouragement to the dissident ele¬ 
ments. which 1 don't think he will, the 
Congress(J) appears to have the state 
sewn up. In the same way, no matter 
what allegations may be levelled against 
Jyoti Basu by Priya Ranjan Das Munshi 
and A.B.A. Ghani Khan Chowdhury, 
West Bengal will remain a communist 
bastion. In the other states taken 
together then, the strength of the Con¬ 
gress and the Opposition more or less 
evens itself out. Hence the importance 
of the four Hindi-belt states. 

In Bihar, ever since the Satyendra 
Narain Sinha-Dr Jagannath Mishra 
combine took over, things appear to be 
looking up for the ruling party. The 
Opposition had hoped to ride to victory 
on V.P. Singh's ability to swing the 
Rajput vote in its favour. But Jagannath 
Mishra shows all signs of beating it at its 
own game, exploiting the caste label 
attached to the present CM’s name to 
best advantage. Also, as a Bihar Janata 
Dal leader says: "Satyendra Narain 
Sinha is the only leader in the state who 
knows every politician of any note—all 
Congressmen and those who had been 
youth leaders of the Opposition from 
1971-83. Nor is there any denying that 
Jagannath Mishra is the biggest magician 
in Bihar politics. 

Satyendra Narain’s greatest advan¬ 
tage is his age, by virtue of which he can 
talk to everyone, no matter which poli¬ 
tical party t^ belong to, as a veteran 
statesman. Also, he is'above factional 
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politics, and has no ambition beyond the 
Bihar chief ministership. And it has to be 
said that after being appointed the CM 
he has been working exceptionally hard, 
meetmg people all day long to keep 
himself acquainted with the public mood. 

The task ol political manipulation, 
though, he has entrusted to Jagannath 
Mishra, whose political acumen, organi¬ 
sational ability and ptipularity with the 
weaker sections have been proved by 
the tours he undertook in Bihar from 
1983-88, when out of power. 

The Congress, however, would do 
well to co-opt Tanq Anwar into the task 
of electioneering, for, there is no district 
in Bihar where his loyalists are not 
active. The Singh-Mishra combine can 


What works to Sinha’s 
advantage is his age, 
the fact that he is 
above factional 
pcrfitics, and that he 
has no ambidon 
beyiMid the Bihar diief 
ministership. And It 
has to be said that he 
has been working 
exceptionally hard 



$.N. Sinha 


win 32 of the 54 Lok Sabha scats in the 
state on its own steam. But if Anwar 
gets in on the act, the Muslims will vote 
Congress too, and the party’s strength 
may well exceed 40. 

T he situation in Rajasthan is quite 
different. Here the Congress will 
get seven or eight seats at best, even 
though it IS being led by chief minister 
Shiv Charan Mathur and Pradesh Con¬ 
gress chief Ashok Gehlot, whose track 
records aren’t too bad. But both men 
have made serious mistakes. Mathur, in 
that he forget that Rajiv Gandhi, not 
Buta Singh, made him CM, and Gehlot, 
in ignoring the primary rule that political 
power has to be shared out equily, not 
monopolised by one group. 

Here, Rajiv Gandhi has two options 
open to him. Either he lets the party 
break up (Arun Nehru's influence is 
greatest in this st.:ite) or he launches 
Operation Salvage. If he exercises the 
latter option, he will have to accommo¬ 
date all those senior leaders in the 
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(From left) Ashok Gehlot and Shiv Charan Mathur: making aerlous miatakes 


Kovenimcnt and the party, whti have 
been kept out despite beiiiR potential 
vote-catchers A senior leadei such as 
Hanuman Prabliakar should be made CM 
and somebody like Mathura Das Mathur 
the state party president. Dissiflent 
leaders, such as Uiralal Devpura, Naren- 
dra Sinnh Bhatti, Daniodar Acharya, 
Kamla Be.iiwal, Ram SiiiRh Bi-shnoi must 
be included in the ministry. Kepresenta 
tion will also have to be given tcj the 
Adivasi and the Muslim community, if 
only for electoral considerations. 

In Madhya I’radesh, the BJP seems to 
he sitting pietty. But the Congress can 
still pull off a victory if Motilal Vora, the 
present CM, and Arjun Singh, his prede¬ 
cessor. resolve their differences. But 
Vora, who was the most capable minis¬ 
ter in Rajiv’s government, is, rather 
inexplicablv, making the same mistake 
as Mathur did in Rajasthan, and Bhagwat 
Jha Azad in Bihar. He is losing sight of 
the fact that a change of CM is not 
tantamount to a change of party. 


'I'he party always needs capable and 
experienced ministers, no matter who 
they are loyal to. But Azad and Mathur 
dismissed all those considered loyal to 
their predecessors, and Vora is making 
the same mistakt.'. His supporters, in¬ 
stead of I'ontendiiig with V C Shukla or 
the BJR. spend all their time plotting the 
political demise of Anun Singh and his 
followers. .A self-destructive course, 
because Ariun Singh’s clout in Madhya 
Pradesh politics is such that he alone can 
get the Harijans, the Adivasis and other 
minorities to vote Congress: In fact, if 
Vora and Singh foiget their differences 
and team up, the Opposition will barely 


N.D. Tiwari was never 

too keen to become 

the Uttar Pradesh 

chief minister. And 
when he took over, 
the Congress’ 
fortunes were at their 
iowest ebb. But 
Tiwari soon changed 
things for the better 



manage to win three or four seats. 

It IS for the Prime Minister tc take the 
initiative in this connection. In Madhya 
Pradesh politics, Motilal Vora, Aijun 
Sin^h and Madhavrao Scindia all have 
their uses but it is Rajiv Gandhi who will 
have to decide how best to utilise their 
services. Because, in the ultimate analy¬ 
sis, this is his battle. 

M ost crucial, however, is Uttar 
Pradesh, where the political fate 
of Rajiv Gandhi, V.P. Singh, Arun 
Nehru, Ajit Singh, Arif Mohammad 
Khan, Chandra Shekhar, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, N.D. Tiwan and Kanshi Ram will 
be decided 

N.D. Tiwari was never too keen to 
become UF^ chief minister. His candidate 
for the job had been Lokpali Tnpathi. 
And when he took over the Congress’ 
fortunes were at their lowest ebb. It had 
just lost the Allahabad byelection, V.P. 
Singh’s popularity was at its peak, and 
party workers had begun to believe that 
the Congress would be 'ble to win only 
10-12 of the 85 UP seats. The Muslims 
had withdrawn their support froni the 
party. Harijans and other backwards had 
jumped on to the Bahujan Samaj I^arty 
bandwagon of Kanshi Ram. The 
Brahmins had lost faith in the Congress 
and the Rajputs had shifted loyalties to 
Raja Saab. Mulayam Singh Yadav, with 
Devi Lai’s and H.N. Bahuguana’s sup¬ 
port, had come to be regarded the 
number one leader of the Yadavs, and 
Ajit Singh had managed to win over the 
Jats of western UP. 

Not only was I'lwari made the chief of 
a rag, tag and bobtail outfit, there was 
talk to the effect that the reins of the UP 
government were in the hands of the tno 
of Sheila Dixit, Veer Bahadur Singh and 
Ghulam Nabi Azad, stationed in New 
Delhi. These rumours gained credence 
when Balram Singh Yadav was appointed 
PCC(I) chief, against Tiwari’s wishes. 

But Tiwari, seasoned politician that he 
is, soon turned things to his advantage, 
helped by the fact that Dixit made clear 
that she did not support the dissidents. 
Ghulam Nabi’s hold on UP politics slack¬ 
ened, and the Prime Minister himself 
instructed Balram Singh Yadav, a Veer 
Bahadur Singh man, to support the new 
chief minister. Now, even though V. B. 
Singh visits UP on occasion, he has 
dissociated himself from the politics of 
the state. Tiwari’s control is total. 

With a little bit of effort then, the 
Congress cause can be redeemed. But 
whatever else Rajiv Gandhi does, he 
should remember that the Congress has 
never succeeded when it has forsaken 
its secular image. I'he coming election, 
too, should be fought on an anti- 
communal plank. H 
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It was with a very sad heart that we had 
to take a strong position 

Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister, on the 
deterioratim in India -Nepal relations 

Qod gave us, rebtives. TTiank G<^, 
we can choose our ^ends. Indb and , 
Nepal ard relatives. 

Shajlendka Kumar Upadhyaya, 
Nepalese foreign minister 

The army is not beirig fattened to fi^it 
our so-called enepiies but to crush the 
workfers and derribcratic njoyements in 
this country.-. 

George FSrnaNdes, Jatmta Dal general 
Secretary,on the govemnjent's enor¬ 
mous d^ence expenditure 

C^ur first priority is the general elec¬ 
tions and the party will be prepared to 
give up anythmg for this.- 

yAZMi«*PADi K, Ramamurthy, Tannl 
Nadu Pradesh CongressiD Commitee ^ 
chief; 
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I ’ll remain in the party, fight if I see 
Something wrong even if 1 am isobted in 
the process...! have a stake in the Janata 
Ual. 1 shall see that it is not destroyed. 

Chandra Shekhar, Janata Dal leader, 
ruling out the possibility of his leaving 
the party 

That’s why 1 compared the Congress 
to a third cbss compartment in a tram. 
'The train .starts from New Delhi. People 
want tp climb in. The passengers say • 
jagah nahf hai. But still some more 
. people are pushed in. 

V.N. GadgIi., AlCt general secretary, 
on the state of the Congress(l) 

Swamy belongs to that category (of 
pecmie who deface lifts and toilet wails 
with vulgar graffiti)... He is obsessed 
with publicity. Do you want roe to 
pamper him by reacting to his charges? 

Ramakrishna Hegde, Janata Dal. vict- 
presklent, ari the allegations tevelled 
against him bySubriananiam Swamy 


Sometimes T wonder if the govern-, 
ment itself is not making the people 
cowards... We should instil courage in 
the people by allowing them to arm 
themselves. 

N.T. RamaRao, Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister, on how the people could pro -. 
tect themselves against the Naxalites 
and anti-socials 

Does he deserve this at his , 

... lx)ok, he cannot even hurt a fly. , 

Conspiracy is beyond him, • ■. « 

Dalip Singh’s wife, in defence of her 
husband who has been chargesheeted in 
the Indira Gandhi assassination case 

. Is Indian life so cheap, Indbn justice so 
meek and Indian law p weak that a US'!* 
multinational trading in lethal gases can. , 
bbckmail the managers of our republic , 
into bending before them? 

Justice y. K. Krishna Iyer, former • 

Supreme Court judge on the Bhopal 
settlement 
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COUP IK KARHATAKA 

Who toppled the Bommai ministry? What was Hegde's role? 

And why did Rajiv impose Presidents Rule? The inside story 


I f a week is a long time in poLtits, 
then four years is an eternity 
That, at least, was the way it 
seemed when you compared Rajiv 
Gandhi’s attitude to the Karnataka 
government m 1985 to his summary 
dismissal of S R Bommai’s Janata 
ministry on 21 April, 1989 
Ih 1985, in the aftermath of the Rajiv 
wave in the Lok Sabha election, R K 
Hegde tendered his resignation from the 
chief ministership of Karnataka, sayuig 
that It would be improper for hun to 
contmue Rajiv Gandhi, then India’s 
most popular Pnme Minister ever, re¬ 
sponded that It would be as improper for 
him to impose President’s Rule on the 
state. If Hegde wanted elections, he 
could have them But meanwhile, he 
oug^t to continue as chief minister. 

Four years later, the contrast could 
not have been starker When 19 MLAs 


Bangalore's Vldhana Soudha 
aggrosaion against tha 
Aasambly 


submitted letters withdrawing support 
from Bommai’s ministry to Governor 
Venkatasubbaiah, New Delhi saw this as 
a heaven-sent opportunity to dismiss 
India’s only Janata Dal-rul^ state. The 
decision to impose President’s Rule was 
taken withui 24 hours with no attempt to 


test the strength of Bommai’s party in 
the legislature or even, to allow him to 
face a motion of no confidence in the 
House The next day, when seven of 
those who had withdrawn their support 
declared that they would back Bommai 
again, the Governor claimed that it was 
too late. He also ignored another six 
MLAs who resumed supporting Bommai 
and took the bizam line that because 
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Bomrnai appeared to have lost his major¬ 
ity for a few hours between 19 and 20 
April, there was ample justification for 
imposing President’s Rule! 

At a Cabinet meeting in New Delhi, 
Rajiv Gandhi overruled ministers who 
said that it would not be right to dismiss 
Bommai and ignored similar recom¬ 
mendations from members of the Prime 
Minister’s office. The man who had 
acted with honour and a keen sense of 
propriety when Hegde had resided four 
years ago, seemed to have vanished. In 
his place stood a new Rajiv, whose 
actions had more in common with his 
imperious mother’s style than with the 
air of decency that he brought to Indian 
politics. 

And, in fact, the summary and entroly 
improper dismissal of the Bommai minis¬ 
try resembled nothing as much as the 
abortive coup against N.'f. Rama Rao 
mastenninded by Arun Nehru and P, 
Shiv Shankar under Indira Gandhi’s 
watchful eye in 1984. It was exactly the 
kind of political manipulation that RsyiV 

Gandhi was supposed to have put 






The paral' ;ls were not lost on the 
Opposition. And obviously, NTH had a 
greater feeling of deja vu than the rest. 
At a heavily attended public meeting in 
Bangalore, convened to protest the 
dismissal, it was the Andhra Pradesh 
chief minister who drew the loudest 
applause and evoked the greatest re¬ 
sponse as he wept into the microphone 
and reminded the audience of the events 
of 1984. 

Clearly, history was repeating itself. 
But would it be repeated as tragedy? Or 
would it transform itself directly to 
farce? 

I f Rajiv Gandhi’s actions smacked of his 
mother’s imperiousness in 1984, then 
the drama that preceded the fall of the 
Janata Dal ministry resembled nothing as 
much as the ritual suicide that led to the 
collapse of the Janata government in 
1977. 

It is somehow symptomatic of the 
current state of Indian politics that the 
crisis in Karnataka had nothing to do 
with ideology, policy, or principle. The 
problems were purely those of ambition 
and greed. And surveying the debris of 
what had once been the Opposition’s 
^eat experiment in value-based politics, 
it seemed legitimate to ask whether any 
future Janata Dal-led government at the 
Centre would fare any better? 

In one sense, the crisis in Karnataka 


began suddenly on 19 April, when 19 
legislators wrote to the Governor. But 
in another sense, the state government 
had been in a state of crisis ever since 

R. K. Hegde fell out with Janata strong¬ 
man Chandra Shekhar. To keep Hegde's 
national ambitions in check, Chandra 
Shekhar built up H.I). Deve Gowda, 
then a member of Hegde’s Cabinet, as a 
rival to him. So effective was Deve 
Gowda’s manipulation of dissent within 
the government that Hegde was soon 
unable to run Karnataka. 

At that time, Chandra Shekhar and 
Ajit Singh were allies. And when 
Hegde’s supporters leaked a transcript 
of a phone conversation between Singh 
and Deve Gowda, an angry Shekhar 
asked Subramaniam Swamy to investi¬ 
gate telephone tapping in Karnataka. 
The Centre then got in on the act and 
the resultant scandal drove Hegde from 
office. 

His successor as chief minister was 

S. R. Bommai, a soft-spoken, well-read 
follower of M.N.Roy who had always 
shunned the politics of manipulation that 
Hegde had mastered so well. Initially, 
Bommai managed to contain Deve Gow¬ 
da, but soon found that he could only do 
this if he kept in with R.K. Hegde and 
kowtowed to his supporters within the 
state party. Bommai, an independent 
and proud man, found this impossible, 
particularly as scandal after scandal in- 



S.R. Bommai (right) with R.K. Hagda: 
tha CM wouldn’t toe the lina ' 


volving the Hegde government came 
tumbimg out of the closet. He cancelled 
one of Hegde’s most dubious deals 
(involving the Non-Resident Indian 
Housing Association) and began to 
assert himself. 

By then, however, Chandra Shekhar’s 
supporters, led by Deve Gowda, were 
questioning the very existence of the 
Janata Dai itself and arguing that they 
were still members of the old Janata 
Party. Bommai made a few brief 


COUNTDOWN TO A COUP 


2 MARCH 



B. Rachatah 


Chief minister S.R. Bommai 
appoints B. Rachaiah chief of 
’ the state Janata Dal unit. This' 
annoys Or Jeevarei Alva, a 
Hegde ally who wanted the 
post. 


13 MARCH 


Rret ph|9euf Cabinet 
expansion. Many Hegde men 
,.ara left out. 


15 APRIL 


Second phase of expansion. 
Out of 111 MLAs 33 become 
ministers. This gives Bommai 
an airbus Cabinet, but the 
indiscriminate appointments 
annoy the 78 who have 
been left out. 


16 APRIL 


Alva meets Janata IbaderH.O 
Deve Gowda at Bangalore’s 
Holiday Inn Hdtel. (Another 
version has it that this was e 
chance meeting on 17 April.) 

At a meeting at Bommai's 
office, Alva abuses him.. 




19 APRIL 


, Qrnrgmpr .Vpnj^lMubbalah M 

r«ce^letfet'6ft«»ri17Jifi^4 “ 

{>ai^L^who,$ayfttattheyno 4 
lQrigereuppottB(i»iimai:He i 
also recsives similar tetters 
from a fiJP and tel 

.(rkfepeteMrit- At 8pm that 
nighhtheOovempr caftshome 
mMhftte; Bpta who tette 
him to keep an eye on the - 
sftuption. ' 
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attempts to win Deve Gowda around and 
even agreed to Shekhar’s mediation. 
When this failed, Gowda left the party 
and took 27 of his MLAs with him. 

This left Bommai in the uncomfortable 
position of having antagonised Hegde, 
Deve Gowda and Chandra Shel^ar. 
With the Centre out to topple the 
ministry, his best hope lay m winning 
over his MLAs. 

T he immediate provocation for the 
crisis came on 2 March when Bom¬ 
mai appointed B. Rachaiah the chief of 


the state Janata Dal unit. Hogde's candi 
date had been Dr Jeevaraj Alva, a bright 
and articulate politician who is some¬ 
times referred to as 'Hegde's Subram,i- 
niam Swamy' because of his tendency to 
shoot from the hip. Alva had taken it lor 
granted that he would get the job and 
was bitter to be passed ovei. lie was 
even more annoyed when Bommai final¬ 
ly expanded liis Cabinet, lii the first 
phase of expansion on 12 Match he left 
out two of the Hegde-Alva camp's candi¬ 
dates: B.N. Bache Gowda fiom Banga¬ 
lore rural distnct and K. Name Gowda 


By appointing an 
airbus Cabinet, 
Bommai had hoped to 
please enough MLAs 
to not be dependent 
on the likes of Hegde. 
But many others were 
disappointed. Deve 
Gowda began to play 
on their sense of hurt 
and told them to 
withdraw support to 
Bommai 


from Hassaii. .Alva admits now that he 
was furious, “ilow could 1 face those 
MLAs?" ho asks. "1 had promised them 
berths and brought them to the Janata 
Dal to save the government. They felt 
let down.” 

Still, Alva thought that his men would 
be accommodated in the second phase of 
expansion. On l.b April. Bommai 
appointed more ministers, taking the 
total strength of his Cabinet to 23 (from 
a legislatuie party of 111) and offenng 
those MLAs who were left out chair¬ 
manships of stale coniorations. Despite 
the huge numbers ot legislators now 
inducted into the government, Alva’s 
men were still kept out. To impartial 
observers, it seemed as if Bommai was 
assi'rting himself and making it clear that 
he was beholden to nobody—and cer¬ 
tainly not to K.K. Hegde. 

Alva look the snub badly. On 16 April, 
Bommai convened a high-level meeting 
at his office. Alva raged at the chief 
minister and told him where to get oft. 
When Bommai tried to stop him, Alva 
snapped: "Shut up." Bommai was agh¬ 
ast. “Nobody talks to me like that,’’ he 
retorted. Alva ignored the reprimand 
and carried on regardless. After the 
meeting, he began expressing his anger 
in public and spoke of teaching Bommai 
“a lesson he will never forget”. 

It IS what happened next that defies all 
logic. Alva’s chief claim to fame is that he 


20 APRIL 


Ssven MLAs send new letters 
to the Governor and.4ay that 
their earHer letters stand 
withdrawn and that they now 
support Bomihaia^ain. 

In Delhi, Rajiv Gandhi 
consults Intelligence Bureau 
chief M.K. Narayanan and the 
PM's principal secretary, B.Q. 
Deshmukh. Narayartan teMs 
him that 18 repi^ show that 
ButsSingti 




Rajiv Gandhi 


Bommai has no support base 
in-Karnataka and that, should 
hte government be dismissed, 
no public outcry will result, 
Re^ Is still undecided and at 2 
pm. deddes to call a short 
order Cabinet meeting for 6 
pm that day. 

tn Karnataka, Bommai feels 
sate. Hectic parleys are 
cdnducted to win back more of 
the defectors: 

At the meeting of the central 
>Ctasinet taat evening, Buta 
Bingh argues for dismissal 
ttKH^ Otttar ministers are not 
ib aura. Rajiv is convinced by 


Buta Singh's argument and 
asks him to ensure that the 
government is dismissed by S 
pm the following day. 


21 APRIL 


Six mors MLAs withdraw their 
tetters. Bommai now seerhs 


that he has already sent his 
report to Delhi and there is 
nothing more he can do. 

Bommai organises a parade 
of his MLAs and produces 104 


legislators,' Meanwhile, G, 
Basavannappa chariges his v, 
mind again. On the 19th, he . 
had withdrawn support) on,the. 
Both, he had given It again; ahd 
now, on the 21 St, he is 
persuaded by Deve Gowda to 
withdraw it once more. 

At 5 pm, Rajiv Gandhi 
overrules two members of 


to draft his statement. The Left 
Sabha extends its sitting. At' 
6.30 pm Buta Singh arrives to 
announce that Bommai has 
been dismissed. 


sure that he has his majonty. 
The Governor takes the line 


PMO who argue against 
dismissal. Buta Singh goes off. 



The MLA parade: but the Governor didn't care 
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represents K K He>{de’.s interests. The 
I rea.son livgdo is out o[ Karnataka is the 
opposition ot H I) Deve Gowda But 
despite this, on the evening of 16 Apnl, 
Alva and Deve Gowda at tually sat 
ac ross a table at BanKalore’s Holiday Inn 
and bt'Kan to plot agamst S R Bommai 
Alva accepts that he met Gowda, but 
says that it was “a chance meeting" 
Nonsense, say Deve Gowda’s suppor¬ 
ters. Alva wanted to topple Bcjmmai at 
Hegde’s behest and specifically re¬ 
quested the meeting Says M S 
Narayan Rao, Janata Party leader in the 
Assembly, "It was Dr Alva who wanted 
to meet Deve Gowda He wanted Deve 
Gowda to come back to the Janata Dal 
and promised he would make him chief 
minister ” 

Alva denies this account of events, 
but admits that he was keen that “Bom¬ 
mai should be removed" And he admits 
that he discussed politics with Gowda 
But his supporters say that there was no 
way that the Hegdc-Alva camp would 
ever accept Deve Gowda as chief 
muiister 

B y apiKiintmg an airbus Cabinet, 
Bommai had hoped to please 
enough legislators to not be dependent 
on the support of the likes of Hegde But 
he had made one major miscalculation 
When you appoint ministers mdiscnmi- 
nately, you end up inducting a lot of 
MLAb who have no particular nght to be 
in the Cabinet. The MLAs concerned 
are delighted but, in the process, you 
Ignore many others who have as much 
nght to be in the ministry And then, 
they begui wondenng why they can’t 
also become ministers. 






Karnataka was the j 
country's only Janata 
Dal-ruled state. And 
the Dal was counting 
on Karnataka as a 
source of election 
funding. Rajiv decided 
on dismissal, knowing 
that with the 
government out of 
power, that option 
would dry up 


Something like this happened to Bom¬ 
mai. By dispensing with the usual 
cntetia for appointing ministers, he had 
made every MLA feel that he had a 
chance to get mto the Cabinet Obvious¬ 
ly, he could accommodate only one out 


^ of three legislators and, in the bargain, ^ 
he antagonised the other two 

On 15 Apnl itself, the Deve Gowda 
group began contacting the disappointed 
legislators. Gowda played on their sense 
of hurt and told them that by withdraw¬ 
ing support to Bommai, they now had a 
chance to get even with him. Bommai 
clauns that Gowda told them that he was 
certain to become the next chief minis¬ 
ter because he had been promised 
support by the Congress(I). If they 
ditched Bommai and joined hun now, 
tlien he would make them ministers 
when he came to power According to 
Bommai, Gowda even fell at the feet of 
each of the legislators. 

By 19 Apnl (by some accounts, 17 
Apnl) Deve Gowda had secured assur- » 
ances from 19 MLAs that they would 
help topple Bommai. He made them sign 
letters to this effect and submitted them 
to Venkatasubbaiah who at once issued 
the following press note: 

“On 19 Apnl, 1989, 19 MLAs sent 


“We gave undue importance 
to legislators” 


S.jR. Bommai on the events behind the dismissal 


Sunday: You have been aaying 
that this dissolution is a blessing 
in disguise. How? 

S.R. Bommai: Because a govern¬ 
ment having a majonty has been 
dismissed summarily in a dictatcnial 
manner. 'That itself will be an issue 
before the country on the eve of 
elections And our people love demo¬ 
cracy. When someone tnes to des¬ 
troy democracy they hate it. And, 
naturally, their sympathy wiB go to 
the concerned people... 

What then are your prospects 
„ at the elections? 

^ ' With a bang we wfll 
/ come to power. 1 am 
j confident. 

People ore aireathf 
saping that it is a rep* 
eat of 1979. 

In a way, tt may be. 
\ But it is not sa At 
f s that time, because 

. of our quarrels, 
o we k>8t majority. 

Now we 

' 1 


have not lost oia majority. That is 
the difference between 1979 and 
now. 'Thoug^ we have treacherous 
people we did not lose our majority. 

But without giving an c^portuiaty to 
prove our majoriw, without ctmvinc- 
ing himself (ffie Governor), without 
examining the signatories, 1 have 
been dismissed. That is the diffor- 
eiice. Then, Morarjibhai gavq his 
resignation. Resigning iS ‘d||iiSt^ - 
(Ssmissal is differetff. Pisnu^ isro 
act, an undemooatic x 

In these pix p^as w Jemdta 
rule, what da you iihMe retMy 
went wrong? 

First, we ignored.the jJarty and^ 
the party worfcets at the Orguusa-' 
tbnailevei. Th^wedidnottimtha’ , 
legidators to have party conmiff' 
ment. We oriy tried to tohniptlhO'* >' 
govemment and manage ffne aM'' 
nistrarion. We ]p^ve undiie Impost', 
toice to l^^tcers; toe 

organidatkiii. that was oat irsf n^- 
take. . 

Pm you fyel ym eonht hn»e 
riane sotnethbuf to armyi the 
trend? \ 


i 
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4 individual letters withdrawing their 
supptirt to the government headed 
by Shri S.R. Bommai. Having satis¬ 
fied on the genuineness of the letters 
with the help of records and registers 
produced by the Secretary, Karnata¬ 
ka legislature. Governor came to the 
conclusion that the government 
headed by Shn S.R. Bommai had 
been reduced to minority. Action as 
per the provisions of the Constitution 
was initiated on 19 Apnl." 

What all the fancy language meant, in 
effect, was that the moment he was 
convinced the letters were genuine (at 
around 8 pm on 19 April), Venkatasub- 
baiah quickly rung up home minister 
Buta Singh and asked for instructions. 
Singh told him to keep an eye on the 
situation, picked up the secure RAX 
telephone and gave Rajiv Gandhi the 
news. 

B efore the Governor issued his press 
note. Kalyan Rao Molakeri, a Gow- 


Yes. 1 have been suggesting from 
1985 (that we should) have workers’ 
camps, training camps for legisla¬ 
tors... there stould be some com¬ 
mitment to ideology. Then such 
things will be less, people will not be 
power-hungry. How can you do that 
unless they are made to feel they are 
here for a cause? The cause is 
greater than the individual. We failed 
to impress (this on) legislators. I will 
not blame the legislators or the 
workers. It is a failure of leadership, 
including mine. 

So you feel thi$ kind of 
Appeasement policy was wrong? 

Wrong? It definitdy was wrong. 

? 

j 


"Deve Gowda’s only 
ambition is to 
become chief 
minister. For that he 
wiH go to any 
extent. I pity him" 




And for following that policy we are 
paying the penalty... I can give you 
the example of NTR. A seven-year- 
old party, all the ministers are dis¬ 
missed and still he continues (to be in 
power). Every village worker is 
directly in contact with the organisa¬ 
tion. You should see his office, 
everything is computerised. He kept 
the organisation very well. Cadre 
building was done by him. MLAs are 
kept under check. 

What would you say was the- 
role ofDeve Gowda, not only now 
but in the last two years, and 
people like Dr Jeevaraj Alva in 
this crisis? 

No, I do not want to say much 
about them now. When the time 
cranes I will do it, particularly Deve 
Gowda. His only ambition is to 
become chief minister. For that he 
wiO go to any extent. I only pity him. 

What about DrJeevarai Alva? 

Alva is a young man, very enthu¬ 
siastic but immature. He needs ex- 
perrence. 

Why did he meet Deve Gowda? 
Did it not precipitate every¬ 
thing? 

I do not want to say anything 
about it now. 

WImt is the future? 

The future is very bright. This 
inddent (dissdution) will create pub¬ 
lic opinion throughout the country in 
our favour. Our first step will be to 
reorganise the party structure. 1 will 
do it ki two weeks. 


Legislators at Bommal's residence: 
preparing for war 

da supporter, announced the news of the 
19 letters at a press conference at Deve 
Gowda's residence. As far as the Gowda 
camp was concerned, there were now 
only two options. Hither the Governor 
would ask whoever could prove majority 
support to form a government, in which 
case, Gowda, with Congress support, 
could give it a try. Or, he could dismiss 
the government and impose President’s 
Rule, in which case, Bommai would be 
out on the streets. Both options delight¬ 
ed Deve Gowda. 

Bommai was confident that he could 
even out the odds. Generally, when a 
chief minister loses support, he is given 
an opportunity to prove his strength by 
the Governor. Or, if the Governor feels 
that he does not wish to get involved in 
counting heads, then the Assembly can 
be convened and a motion of no confi¬ 
dence moved against the government. If 
it wins the motion, it survives. If not, it 
resigns. There are precedents for this at 
the national level. In 1969, Mrs Gandhi 
was expelled from the Congress (she 
reacted by terming it a split) and lost her 
majority. Nevertheless, she won a mo¬ 
tion of no confidence because of support 
from other parties. In 1979, Morarji 
Desai lost a no confidence motion and 
then resigned. When Charan Singh 
claimed that he had the support of a 
majority of MPs, he was made to face a 
no confidence vote which he lost too. 
Only then were elections called. 

It seemed a reasonable assumption 
then, that faced with these letters with¬ 
drawing support, the Governor would 
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f ask Bommai to prove his strength. And, 
in any case, the chief minister had 
convened the House on 27 April to 
prove that he still enjoyed its confi¬ 
dence. 

Moreover, on 20 April, B. Rachaiah, 
president of the Janata Dal state unit, 
called on the Governor with seven new 
letters.These were written by someof the 
19 MLAs who had withdrawn support 
the previous day. They now wrote that 
they had changed their minds and sup¬ 
ported Bornmai after all. The Governor 
was polite to Rachaiah, and issued a 
press note recording the contents of the 
letters but he did not say what he 
intended to do. 

B y then, the action had shifted to 
^ New Delhi. On the morning of 20 
’j Apnl, Rajiv Gandhi, alerted by Huta 
I Singh’s call the previous night, began to 
! conduct his own straw poll. He first met 
M.K. Narayanan, his trusted Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau (IB) chief, who was 
accomfianied by B G. Desliniukh, pnn- 
cipal secretary to the I’nme Minister. 
Narayanan recommended the imposition 
of President’s Rule and said that his 
surveys showed that the Bommai gov¬ 
ernment lacked public support. So, if it 
was dismissed, there would be no 
outcry. 

At 11 am, Rajiv met C.K. jaffer 
Shanef, minister of state for coal, who 
comes from Karnataka (he beat (jeorge 
Fernandes from Bangalore in 1984) and 
Mohsiiia Kidwai, chairman of the coor- 
I diiiation committee on Karnataka affairs. 

*: Both had made enquiries and their view 
j was that the longer the Centre delayed, 

I the more time it would give Bommai to 
I buy up MLAs. 

By 2 pm, Rajn' seems to have decided 
to dismiss Bommai. Vincent George, his 
Man Friday, telephcmed Cabinet minis¬ 
ters on the RAX and summoned them to 
a short order Cabinet meetuig at 6 pm. 
Between 2 pm and 6 pm, Rajiv gave a 
patient hearing to two members of the 
Prime Minister s office and four Con¬ 
gress MPs who argued that not only 
would it be constitutionally improper to 
, impose President’s Rule on Karnataka, 
It would also be politically suicidal. After 
all. Bommai now had a majority. If he 
was dismissed without being given a 
chance to prove his strength, then the 
Opposition would find another stick to 
beat the government with. Rajiv was 
unconvinced. 

At that evening’s Cabinet meeting, 
several ministers took the same line. 
One added that the Janata Dal govern¬ 
ment seemed set to collapse under the 
weight of its own contradictions. By 
dismissing Bommai, the Centre would 
only bestow a halo of mSrtyrdom on him. 


Rajiv Gandhi: his mothar'a son 

This view was contested by Buta Singh 
who argued for immediate dismissal. His 
analysis showed that Bommai could not 
survive, but the Janata Dal could. 
Perhaps, R. K. Hegde would step in and 


I Four years after he 
refused to dismiss 
Hegde, Rajiv Gandhi 
has dispensed with 
nice guy mannerisms 
and tried to display a 
killer instinct. It 
remains to be seen if 
the transformation 
will pay dividends 


cobble together a majority proclaiming 
that he was returning to Karnataka to 
save the govenurient he had created. 
And Hegde w'ould be a much more 
dangerous opjionent than the mild-' 
mannered Bommai. 

'lliough nobody said so in so many 
words at the Cabinet meeting, there was 
another factor that swung Kajiv towards 
dismissal. Karnataka was the country’s 
only Janata Dal-ruled state. In 1984, 
with funds hard to come by, Hegde had 
raised several crores from Karnataka for 
Janata to fight the Lok Sabha poll. This 
time too, the Janata Dal was counting on 
Karnataka as a source of election fund¬ 
ing. With the government out of power, 
that option would dry up. 

And so, at the end of the Cabinet 
meeting, Raj[iv told Buta Singh to go 
ahead and dismiss Bommai. The next 
day, President R. Venkataraman was 
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I asked to sign the order imposing what 
was, in theory at least, his rule on 
Karnataka. Venkataraman was reluctant 
but finally did what the government 
wanted him to. At 6.30 that Evening, 
Buta Singh entered the Lok Sabha to put 
the seal on the Karnataka Janata experi¬ 
ment. 

C ould if have turned out any diffe¬ 
rent? On 21 April, Bommai pro¬ 
duced 104 MLAs whom he paraded at 
Raj Bhavan. Of the original 19 who had 
withdrawn support, 12 had how re¬ 
turned to the fold. (The figure would 
have been 13 but for G. Basavannappa 
who withdrew support on 19 April, 
restored it on 20 April and withdrew it 
again on 21 April!) By Bommai’s calcula¬ 
tions, he had the support of 120 MLAs in 
a House of 223. (This included the BJP, 
left parties and Independents.) 


So if he had a majority after all, then 
why the crisis? Hegdfe’smen blame it on 
two factors. The first is Bommai’s own 
cussedness which caused MLAs to fly 
into such a rage that they wrote letters 
withdrawing support firom him. And the 
second is Deve Gowda’s ability to win 
over the legislators. Neither is enough 
to topple a government but together, 
the two factors caused enough of a 
temporary crisis for the Centre to take 
advantage of the instability. 

Alva’s role in all of this remains 
dubious. What did he have to gain from 
the iniposition of President’s Rule? And 
why did he team up with Deve Gowda, a 
man he has spent most of last year 
fighting? ,, 

Deve Gowda ai^-^he Intelligence 
Bureau offer diffefo^inswers to these 

S uestions. AcdJi'ing to Gowda, the 
legde-Alva cabp was so upset with 


Bommai that it would have preferred to 
have him (Gowda) sworn in as chief 
minister. It never occurred to them that 
President’s Rule would be imposed. 
They had hoped that once Bommai lost 
his majority, the Governor would ask 
someb^y else to stake his claim and 
that Gowda could have won the support 
of a majority of MLAs. At one level, this 
is farfetched because Hegde and Deve 
Gowda are sworn enemies. But on 
another level, it is just plausible. Accord¬ 
ing to Bonunai, Deve Gowda and Hegde 
made up after Hegde’s resignation and 
Hegde was ail set to support Gowda’s 
candidacy till Bommai raised objections. 
(Finally, Hegde was lukewarm about 
Bommai.) According to this view, both 
Hegde and Gowda are opportunists who 
will bu^ the hatchet if it suits their 
convenience. 

The IB scenario is somewhat more 


complicated. The bureau concedes that 
Alva did probably tell Gowda that he 
would back his candidacy for the chief 
ministership and encouraged him to 
topple Bommai. But, say the IB’s 
analysts, this was never meant sincere- 


Some mMsters felt 
that by dismissing 
Bommai, the Centre 
would only bestow a 
halo of martyrdom on 
him. This view was 
contested by Butb 
Singh who argued lor 
Immediate thsmissal 


ly. Once Bommai had lost his majority, f' 
Alva and other Hegde acolytes would 
have publicly begged their leader to 
return to Karnataka politics. Hegde 
would have either genuinely converted 
or simply bought over many of the 
dissenting MLAs, manufactured a 
majority and become chief minister 
again. It was to frustrate this scheme 
that the IB recommended President’s 
Rule. 

W hat has Rajiv Gandhi gained from 
the imposition of President's 
Rule? His advisers say that the state 
Congress(I) now has three or four 
months to get itself into shape for the 
Assembly elections. Meanwhile, the 
Centre’s dirty tricks department will 
runanage through the state govern- ' 
ment’s files looking for evidence of new 
scandals which to embarrass the 
Janata Dal. 

The Congress(I) is confident that the 
dismissal of Bommai's ministry will not 
grip the public imagiodiion and that there 
will be no sympathy factor. It believes 
also that Deve Gowda’s Janata Party will 
never link up with the Janata Dal and so, 
at the next election, the Congress will 
face a divided Opposition voti. After all, 
say party bosses, "The DMK won a 
landslide in Tamil Nadu with just over 30 
per cent of the vote because the rest 
was divided between the Congress(I) 
and Jayalalitha’s AIADMK." Should the 
same thing happen in Karnataka—and it 
might—then the Congress will be back 
to power after a gap of seven years. 

It is a plausible scenario, but it 
contains too many ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’. Equal¬ 
ly, things could go the other way. 'Die 
Govetjidt’s coup in Karnataka might just 
be the issue that unites Bommai, Hegde 
and the rest of the Opposition. It could 
easily breed a great deal of resentment 
against the Congress in Karnataka. And 
in the rest of the country, it could well 
become another n^il in the coffin of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s electoral prospects. 

But these seem to be risks that Rajiv 
Gandhi is prepared to take. Four years 
after the time he refused to dismiss 
Hegde; he has disposed with nice jguy 
mannerisms and tried to display a killer 
instinct. It remains to be seen if the 
transformation will pay dividends. Will 
he end up like Hegde who seemed 
guileless and open while remaining an 
adroit manipulator underneath? Or will 
he end up being perceived as a ruthless 
manoeuvrer, when inside he is really 
gullible and naive? 

That perhaps is the central question of 
Rajiv Gandhi’s troubled prime minis¬ 
tership. 

PntkaiUtBeUmadl/Benga/orewHh 
reports from Rajiv ShuMa/MsN'OolM 



Bommai ahowa Vanfcataaufrtwlah hia majority; It didn't help 
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Jayalalitha on her 
continuing battle with the 
DMK government 


The massive crowd in front of Veda 
Nilayam in Poes Gardens, Madras, is 
next only t» that before the official 
residence of state chief minister, 
Mutbuvel Karunanidhi, in nearby Gopa- 
lapuram. This is the abode of AIADMK 
general secretary, Jayalalitha Jayaram, 
who spends most of her time these days 
listening to people's complaints about 
the DMK government. 

On 15 April, over a hundred women 
had gathered in the portico of her house, 
despite the summer heat, when Jayala¬ 
litha gave an interview to Sunday. They 
had come to tell her about how they had 
been maltreated in prisons when locked 
up for four days for participating in an 
agitation against the city police commis¬ 
sioner, P-Dorai (who, allege Opposition 
politicians, had a hand in the le^age of 
Jayalalitha's resignation letter). 

6ery slogans hailing the Puratchi 
Thalaivi (revolutionary leader) rent the 
air, the lady sat in her cool drawing¬ 
room, answering questions about her 
future, the AIADMK’s role in Tamil 
Nadu politics and her continuing battle 
with the Karunanidhi government. Ex¬ 
cerpts from the interview: 

Siw/jAv: How is your party’s 
agitation against the DMK getting 
on? 

Jayalalitha: You must have seen there 
are many pregnant women in the group 
of party people released from the jails 
today and I could feel a lump the size of 
an egg on the head of the women's wing 
leader, Mrs Indrakuman, sustained dur¬ 
ing the recent black flag demonstration 
in front of the police commissioner's 
office. 1 did not expect they would be 
treated in this fashion and I had to move 
the Madras High Court to get them 
released. Karunanidhi is obviously trying 
to intimidate my party workers and 
hoping they will flee—after all. these 
women have their families and young 
children to take care of. But, I can see 
they have only become more deter¬ 
mined to fight this administration now. 

Are the protest demonstrations 
aimed at toppling the Karunanidhi 
government? 

Protests and agitations are part of the 
demociatic process. And that is what we 
are doing. 

But Karunanidhi is alleging there 
is an AIADMK-Congressd i plot to 
dislodge him? 

What plot? This entire situation is of 
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Mr Karunanidhi's own mak¬ 
ing. How could we have 
possibly planned something 
like this? He had been given 
the chance to nile the state 
again after 13 years and he 
could have just concentrated 
on providing efficient and 
good administration. Instead, 
he chose to spend his ener- 
@es on petty, vindictive ac¬ 
tions. This was entirely un¬ 
necessary. The resignation 
letter episode need never 
have come to public attention 
but for Mr Karunanidhi. Had 
he not interfered and mis¬ 
used the police to publicise 
it, it would have just re¬ 
mained a secret between me 
and a few of my party 
leaders. 

Talking of this resigna¬ 
tion letter, it is alleged 
that you wrote it in a huff, 
without consulting any of 
your party leaders. 

No, that is not correct. My 
party leaders knew about it. I 
have been talking about it for 
quite some time, but I 
think they did not realise the gravity of 
my illness. When a person has arthritis, 
the pain is not apparent and no one 
knows how much the patient suffers 
except the patient herself. 

Is it not true that a financial 
crisis within your party also contri¬ 
buted to your decision to quit? 

No. There has been no finandal crisis 
in my party. 

In the light of recent political 
events—the January Assembly 
polls, the March violence in the 
Assembly and the AIADMK agita¬ 
tions—do you think you have 
emerged as Karunanidhi’s sole 
rival? 

That seems to be tlie logical conclu¬ 
sion and the people have shown in the 
recent two byelections (her party won 
both) that they consider me as the only 
opposition to Mr Karunanidhi. 

When Mgr was alive, you were 
under his protection and were com- 
jdetelif dependent on your mentor. 
Now Grot you are on your own, how 
are you managing things? 

I think I am managing quite well. 
Naturally, as kmg as MGR was alive, 1 
did not have to shoulder the burden of 
leadership, 1 only took. cm the entire 
burden of the party thereby leaving him 
free to ct^ with the administration. 
Many people may not believe me when 1 
say this, but die truth is that I was never 
amlMtious. I never drearnt of a peditk^ 



^1 don’t think any chief 
minister has ever 
used the kind of 
language he did 
against me. 
Assaulting and 
outraging the 
modesty of a 
woman—it would not 
have been allowed 
anywhere else” 


career and 1 am not the scheming, 
manipulating kind. In fact, 1 am not really 
cut out to be a politician at all because I 
am an introvert 

When MGR asked me to join the 
party, I had no clear-cut idea that 
someday I would succeed him to the 
leadership of the AIADMK. I think it 
was fate. I entered the party only to 
lessen his (MGR's) burden. 1 never had 
any idea of continuing in politics after 
MGR. So all these stories portraying me 
as a scheming, cunning and manipulating 
woman are simply not true—that is not 
the real Jayalalitha. 1 never wanted to 
continue in politics after MGR. I wanted 
to quit, but many party leaders and 
workers prevailed upon me. 

Now that MGR is no more, you 
have to fend for yourself. Is that 
why you have now rushed to Rajiv 


Gandhi to seek his help in 
the war against Karuna¬ 
nidhi? 

It is ridiculous to assume I 
could seek anyone’s help to 
run iny own party. And what 
about the whole of last year 
when 1 was struggling on niy 
own. immi'diately after 
MGR's death, and there was 
no one around to help me? 
Why should 1 seek anyone's 
help now when 1 have stabil¬ 
ised and established myself 
as the leader of the united 
AIADMK? The alliance (with 
the COngress-1) is for the 
same reason why all jxilitical 
parties liave alliances. 

Last year, you were 
angry with Rajiv 
Gandhi... 

No, please let us not go 
into that. These things are 
quite common in politics. Be¬ 
sides, 1 was not upset with 
him. 

What about the reports 
in a section of the press 
that Rajiv is related to 
you? The Illustrated 
Weekly of India carried a translati¬ 
on to this effect from a Tamil maga¬ 
zine... 

This is something called liitting below 
the belt. 1 was very much shocked to 
see this in The Illustrated Weekly be¬ 
cause Pritish Nandy has a mother loo 
and how would he feel if 1 said that he 
was illegitimate? My mother was legally 
and properly married to my father and 1 
was bom to my father... 1 don't under¬ 
stand why I am being singled out for this 
kind of filthy attack in the pi ess... There 
are so many women politicians and so 
many men politicians, but no one lias 
accused them of being illegitimate. 

Do you think there Is some kind of 
campaign to get rid of you by 
maligning you? 

Yes. I am already sick of it. quite 
sick... Is there no such thing as respect 
for the dead? Pritish Nandy’s mother is 
alive whereas my mother is no more and 
so cannot defend herself. Let me ask 
you; is having respect and love for one's 
mother the monopoly of people like 
Pritish Nandy? How can they hurt me in 
such a nasty manner? 

You have atteged that chief minis¬ 
ter Karunanidhi had schemed to 
have you and some of your close 
associates murdered. You have also 
said that you got this ii^rrmation 
from someone close to KarunanltUtL 
If you really have proof to substanti¬ 
ate this allegation, why do you not 
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produce it? 

What proof? 1 only have the informa¬ 
tion given to me by someone. What else 
can I do? Heresay evidence will not 
stand up in a court of law. There has to 
be evidence and the crime has not been 
committed yet (smdes). So what evi¬ 
dence could I possibly produce? 

(j According to Karunanidhi, that 
was a very irresponsible allegation 
for the leader of the Opposition to 
make. 

Mr Karunanidhi had himself made 
such an allegation in his paper, Murasoii, 
when MGR was the chief minister and I 
have the (relevant) files to prove this. 

Do you believe there really was an 
attempt to murder you? 

Yes. 1 do believe it, because those 
who know Karunanidhi Very well know 
this is something typical of him. Well, he 
is not going to take a knife and stab me 
himself, (but) he can engineer my death 
and that, is something different. I am a 
pc^tician too, but I would never think of 
doing such things to get my political 
opponents'out of the way. I would fight 
them ^y by political means. 

’ Da ^u feel threatened? 

I am. not afraid of dying, not afraid of 
aQ)thing at all. Those close to me advise 
me that I should be more careftil. I feel 
death can .come only once to any person 
and it iS no use worrying too much about 
It' , 

HarUaanidhl is now talking about 
corruption during the TdGR regime. 
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Even though you were not a part of 
the AIADMK government, as an 
important party functionary were 
you not aware of what was going 
on? And why do former ministers 
against whom there are allegations 
of corruption now occupy important 
posts in the AIADMK? 

I was only concerned with the party 
during the MGR regime. And as regards 
the allegations that there are corrupt 
persons m the AIADMK now, I have 
already said we are willing to face any 
enquiry commission headed by a Sup¬ 
reme Court judge. But we cannot accept 
any commission appointed by Karuna¬ 
nidhi as that would perform in a partisan 
manne'" to suit the DMK government. 

How do you think the Congress!I} 
will perform in the coining Lok 
Sabha election? 

It IS definitely going to be a tough 
fight. In Tamil Nadu, it will not be so 
tough because we, the AIADMK, have 
agreed to work with the Congress(I). 
Let us put It this way, it will not be tough 
in Tamil Nadu if there is an alliance 
l>etween the AIADMK and the Con- 
gress(I). 

How do you rate the National 
Front’s chances in the coming Lok 
Sabha polls? 

At the moment, the National Front 
appears to be very strong. But 1 feel its 
main drawback is its lack of cohesion. 
F'or example, it is common knowledge 
that many of its top leaders—I would not 


wish to name them -do not see eye to 
eye. And the people have not yet 
forgotten the disastrous Janata Farly 
experiment... 

Are you disappointed with the ! 
Centre's response to the violence in ' 
the Tamil Nadu Assembly on 2ii j 
March and your petition seeking I 
action? \ 

We have asked for a coniniissioii of j 
enquiry... There should be a eoiistilu 
tional amendment becau.se there seems 
to be ail opinion that the pieseiit law.s do 
not cover any acts committed inside a 
legislature. Now there is a certain thing 
called privilege of the House, piivileges 
enjoyed by the members, but does that 
mean that if they commit even murder 
inside the House they can gel away with 
it just because they happ<-n to be 
legislators? 

You declared that you would not 


**MSfiilotherwas 
legally dmi properly 
niarrM to my father 
and I wae born to my 
father. How can 
people single me out 
for this kind of filthy 
attack?” 


rest until you had dislodged Kara- I 
nanidhi. How do you propose to I 
achieve this, considering that state 
elections are almost five years 
away? 

We will strive to stir up public opinion j 
against Mr Karunanidhi. We will con¬ 
tinue to agitate using dtyiiocratic 
methods and we hope that public opinion 
will force Mr Karunanidhi and his col- j' 
leagues to accept moral responsibility ' 
for what happened and resign. | 

I don’t think any chief minister would I 
have behaved in this fashion anywhere ! 
else in the world or India. 1 don't think j 
any chief minister has ever used the kind | 
of language he (Karunanidhi) did against 
me, the leader of the Opposition, on the 
flixrr of the House 'I'here ate certain 
norms that have to be followed in public 
life. This (kind of behaviour) is simply 
not done. If this thing—assaulting and 
outraging the modesty of a woman inside 
the legislature—had happened any¬ 
where else in the world. I don’t think it 
would have been allowed to pass off so 
easily. 

Interviawad by Bhagwan Singh/Marfras 
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IPKF armoured vehicles blown up by the LTTE; uneasy presence 


I The Tamil Tigers accept 
President Premadasa 's 
invitation for negotiations 
to bring peace to the 
island 

I t must liiive tx'i-n ages since I)r 
Anton iialasintrliam, the political 
adviser to the most dreaded 
uncleiKtound KUonTlIa leader in 
this part of the ^rlohe, L'JTK 
supremo Velupillai I’rabhakaran, made a 
lentil trip to his native land. Hut now, the 
middle-afied former professor from lam- 
don has jjot a red carpet w'elcome from 
Sri Lanka's I'resident, KanasinKhe lYe- 
madasa, who is making an all-out bid to 
bring the militants back to the democra¬ 
tic path. In the last three months 3.200 
people are estimated to have been killed 
in extremist violeme. 

While addressing a youth festival in 
the suburbs of Colombo on 1 April, the 
President held out an olive branch for 
the first time and even offered seats in 
Parliament to the .Sinhala extremists led 
by the Janata Vimukthi I'eramuna GVI’) 
and jjthe Liberation 'ligers of Tamil 
lielam, (L'n'E), if only they gave up 
violence and agreed to enter mainstream 
peiikis. He sounded sympathetic when 

BME a: . “ 


he admitted that the feeling of being 
socially, politically and economically 
victimised by the state may have caused 
the youth groups to turn militant. Now 
he was willing to hold a “personal 
dialogue’’ with both the groups in order 
to Help correct the misunderstandings, 
Premadasa declared. 

However. tlK- ITesident’s overtures 
were wasted witti the JVP stepping up 


its Operations and state-sponsored vigi¬ 
lante groups indulging in gruesome re¬ 
taliations against them. The Black Cats, 
one such outfit, which operates in the 
J VP-dominated Anuradhapura district in 
the island's north-central province, uses 
brutal methods of killing; the simplest 
form being putting a bullet through a 
captive’s head after tying up his hands 
behind the back and then leaving the 
dead body by the roadside with a cryptic 
note saying the victim was "punished for 
following JVP leader Kohana Wi- 
jeweera”. In some of the more brutal 
cases, old tyres are placed round the 
. neck after tying up a victim's limbs and 
then the tyres are set on tire in what 
is called the ‘necklace method’. 

There are also the Green Tigers and 
the People’s Revolutionary Red Army 
(PRRA) which have killed suspected JVP 
members and though the government | 
has repeatedly denied involvement 
in promoting those groups, both the JVP 
and the Opposition parties have held the 
state responsible tor them. At the same 
time the JVP's military wing, the De- 
shpremi Janatha Vyaparaya (DJV), has 
stepped up its strikes against the ruling 
United National Party (UNP) members, 
security personnel and government offi¬ 
cials. In just one week from 12-19 April, 
over 13(1 people are said to have died in 
extremist violence, including 45 killed in 
a car-bomb blast on 13 April in Trinco- j 
mallee and 21 Lankan soldiers killed in a ^ 
JVP ambush at Welioya, a Sinhala area 
bordering the Tamil parts of the north- 
central province. Significantly, the 
weeklong violence came during a un¬ 
ilateral cease-fire declared by the gov¬ 
ernment, in which the IPKF took part 
also, though according to the Lankan 
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foreign minister. Ranjan Wijeyratne, 
who is also the minister of state for 
defence, "some important operations 
(against the L'n’E) were going on". 

E arlier, communal clashes at Kinniyai 
in Trincomallee district on 11 April 
had resulted in five Muslims being killed 
and five others being badly injured. : 
Minister Wijeyratne (lew into Trincoma^; 
lee a couple of days later and blamed the,^ 
Eelam People’s Revolutionary Liberal 
I tion Front (EPKLF) for the car-bomli 
blasts at 'rrincomallee and the death or 
the five Muslims at Kinniyai. He even 
went on the television to repeat hist, 
charge against the Tamil group, despite* 
the fact that the EPRLF heads the 
provincial government at Trincomallee. 

"1 am basing my charge against the 
EPRLF on what the local people told me 
dunng my visit," Wijeyratne said. 

Reacting sharply to the accusation, 
F'PRLF secretary general K. Path- 
manabha said: “As we reject outright 
this idiosyncrasy of this minister, we in 
very clear terms accuse that some 
sections of the UNP government are 
indulging in these types' of acts to 
undermine the process of devolution of 
powers to the north-east provincial gov¬ 
ernment." Pathmanabha also alleged 
that there was “very clear proof of 
these UNP groups helping the LTTF; 
with amis and other materials to fight 
the IPKF" (Indian Peace-Keeping Force) 
The recent violent incidents at Trinco¬ 
mallee, Jaffna and Sammanthurai that 
took a heavy toll of Tamils, Mu.slim.s and 
Sinhalese, were engineeied by the 
LTI'H; along with the “divisive forces 
within the UNP government," he said. 

Asked what could have led a minister 
to level such a charge against the group 
ruling the Tamil provincial council, Path- 
nianabha told Suivimy; “We see this as a 
bad sign, perhaps they are trying to 
discover some excuses to dismiss the 
EPRLF government at Trincomallee to 
pave the way for negotiations with the 
LTTE. We shall not permit that. We will 
return to arms and, in that event, the 
fight will be for the entire island and not 
just for Eelam." 

O n 11 April, the LTl'E sent an ‘open 
letter’ addressed to President I’re- 
madasa, rejecting the government’s un¬ 
ilateral cease-fire as being meaningless 
“as long as the Indian Army continues to 
occupy our land”. The cease-fire, they 
charged, was but a ruse to disarm the 
militants. “We do not propose to hand 
over our weapons to anybody at any 
time,” the L'n'E told the President, 
adding that there were now over 500 
Indian Army camps and about one lakh 



nlditBalatingham R. Pramadaaa 


quick results lor the Tigers who, some 
suspect, had all along kept their com¬ 
munication channels with Colombo open. 
The leader of another group, the Eelam 
Revolutionary Organisation (F-KOS), V. 
Balakumar, had been urging President 
Premadasa to initiate action to bring the 
Tigers to the negotiating table as no 
peace effort could succeed otherwise. 

When the President finally agreed to 
open a dialogue with the LTl'E, Balaku¬ 
mar at once contacted the Ln'E’s 
political adviser. Dr Balasingham, who 
was then in Australia, and explained tlie 



An LTTE camp in northern Sri Lanka: “wa do not propoaa to hand over our waapens” 


Indian troops in the 1'amil areas and that 
the IPKF' had killed over .5,000 'I'amils 
within a short span of 18 months. The 
letter ended dramatically: Mahatma 
Gandhi’s India and Buddhist Sri Lanka 
are seeking shanti by oppressing the 
Tamil people; but this the LTTE shall 
not permit. Until the oppressive Indian 
Army leaves our land, there will be no 
such thing as a cease-fire. After the 
Indian Anny leaves, you will come to 
recognise that in the island of Ceylon, 
there are two nations. And after that, i 
we will need neither war nor cease fire. ’’ 

, The strongly worded letter brought 

Dr Balasinghaifi’s 
talks f^remadasa 
ara Hkalytobea 
ffreiktiinary axardse 
aimail at working out 
“ttlO iiiadalidos for a 
itwreltoriousatHi 
dUrfKirate iHalogue 


changed situation. Balasingham rushed 
to London, from where he contacted 
Prabhakaran, holed up in the jungles of 
the northern province, to get the green 
signal to begin a dialogue with the UNP 
government. “We welcome your invita¬ 
tion to talk to us,” said an LITE letter 
sent to Premadasa from London on 15 
April, 

ITiough the L'lTE announced thaf it 
had authorised Dr Balasingham to repre-1 
sent the group in the talks with Presi¬ 
dent Premadasa, sources in Colombo 
told SuNiMY that Balasingham’s would 
only be a preliminary exercise aimed at 
working out the modalities for a more 
serious and elaborate dialogue between 
the two sides. “He would only prepare 
the ground for talks and not begin the 
talks as such, ” explained a Tamil source. 

The Indian response to the new 
development was a guarded expression 
of happiness over the fact that the 
Tigers were finally willing to consider 
joining mainstream politics. But then, 
any negotiations with the L'lTE should 
be held “within the framework of the 
Indo-Lankan agreement”, a spokesman 
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An EPRLF meating In Batticaloa town: axiatance at ataka 


of the Indian Kovernnient told newsmen 
in Delhi. 

But that would be too much to hope 
for, because the efforts of Colombo to 
establish direct contact with the L ITE 
imply that President Fremadasa shares 
the view of'I'lgers supremo Prabhakiran 
that the Indian influence in the island 
must be drastically reduced, in theii 
letters, the I INF Roveniment and the 
LITE had agreed at least on one thing; 
outside forces always benefited from 
internal strife. 1'he outsider, obviously, 
was India. 


SaysEPRLFleader 
Pathmanabha: "We 
are a government 
elected by the 
people... Any attempt 
to bypass us in the 
exercise to strike a 
deal directly with the 
LTTE will be resisted 
hyus** 


An LTTE guarrllla: at aaaa 
with snakes and carbines 



Early Indian efforts to end the stale¬ 
mate with the 'figers had failed despite 
hectic attempts by the Indian intelli¬ 
gence agency, RAW, to bring the two 
sides togehter when the LTI'E’s former 
military commander, Krishnakumar Kit- 
tu, was living in Madras during May- 
June last year. Later, the then national 
security minister of Sri Lanka, Lalith 
Athulathmudali, tried to hold direct talks 
with the LTTE’s deputy leader, Ajit 
Mahatiya, but Indian high commissioner 
J.N. Dbdt was quick in conveying New 
Delhi’s displeasure at attempts to cir¬ 
cumvent India. As a consequence, Pres¬ 
ident Jayewardene applied the brake on 
Athulathmudali's plans. 

T he feeling among the Lankans, spe¬ 
cially the Sinhalese, is that India is 
meddling in the island’s affairs only to 




maintain its hold and ultimately grab the 
Trincomalee sea port. “Whatever hap¬ 
pens, we are not willing to comproimse 
our land and the interests of our I'amil 
people for the benefit of India," an 
^'H'E leader told Si'noay. 

Neverthless, sources in Colombo are 
dubious about the outcome of Fremada- 
sa’s negotiations with the L ITE. Two 
Jmportant factors—the pressure of the 
Tl’KF and a pro-India EPRLF govern¬ 
ment in the north-eastern provincial 
ivqp@incil—could prevent direct talks with 
li’iaibhakaran. 

'bays EPRLF leader Pathmanabha: 
“We are a government elected through 
people’s support, despite intimidation 
from the Tigers and sabotage attempts 
from the Lankan government. Any 
attempt to bypass us in this exercise to 
strike a deal directly with the L ri'E will 
be resisted by us." But he clarified that 
the EPRLF would not scuttle “genuine 
efforts" by Fremadasa to try to bring the 
Tigers back to the democratic process. 

It now remains to he seen if the winds 
of change would alter the Lankan sce¬ 
nario from one of strife to that of peace. 
The stakes are pretty high for Premada- 
sa, who is fighting a hopeless battle with 
the JVP in the south and coping with the 
uneasy Indian presence among the 'I'amil 
rebels up north. It is expected that the 
LITE, which has nothing to lose by 
entering into a dialogue would place stiff 
conditions before the UNP govern¬ 
ment—such as pennanent merger of the 
north and the east, sending back the 
IPKF and sacking the EPRLF-led pro¬ 
vincial government at 'frincomallee— 
when Dr Balasingham begins his talks. 
How far Fremadasa would go to satisfy j 
such demands, despite a commonality of 
interests between the UNP and the 
LTI’E in getting rid of the Indians, 
remains to he seen. 

While the Sn Lankan President’s ! 
peace offer has received a positive j 
response from the Tigers,. he has not 
been so lucky with the JVP whose 
militant cadres have been giving a har¬ 
rowing time to the police and security 
personnel. About 150 people have died 
on an average every week in the last 
three months. It would perhaps be a bit 
too optimistic to expect the JVP now to 
lay down its guns in return for a few 
seats in Parliament offered by the Presi¬ 
dent—viilien it remains committed to 
waging a bitter war until "this undemo¬ 
cratic, unpatriotic government is thrown 
out”. The coming months are crucial for 
the future of the island nation. The tide 
may finally turn with Prabhakaran and 
his Tigers now willing to negotiate. 

It. jUkigww Singh/MMim 











SP^ECtAL REPORT 



Jawaharlal Nehru reimtqteci Trihlnivan Shah as king of Nepal. Now, (heir 
grandchildren have fallen out and their disagreement threatens to destroy 

India-Nepal relations 


(••if) 


T he lights go out early in 
Kathmandu. At the best of 
times, the city is quiet by 10 
pm, but never have the 
streets been as deserted as 
they are today. On the swanky Durbar 
Marg, lined by such upmarket hotels as 
the Yak and Yeti and the Annapurna, 
there are few cars and fewer pedes¬ 
trians. And one by one, the restaurants 
are downing their shutters. At the 
Arirang, a Korean-owned eatery, the 
gas shortage makes cooking impossible. 

The old Vienna Inn in Thamel has gas, 
but there’s no electricity. 

The hotels fare no better. The pricey 
Everest Sheraton has begun to shut 
down food and beverage outlets and tells 
guests to make their own way to the 
airport—a virtual impossibility in a city 
that has no petrol. At the Soaltee, the 
management switches on the geneiators 
during the frequent power failures but 
with power unavailable all night and no 
diesel in the market, the generators jeak 
to a halt much too often. 

In the few bars that King Btrwidra (toft) and RallvQaraMil: cold war 
remain crowded at 7 pm 
(late by current Kathman¬ 
du standards), all talk re¬ 
volves around a single 
theme: why is India doing 
this to Nepal? .\s the city 
drinks itself out of bottles 
of Mohan Meakin's Gol¬ 
den Eagle Ikget (domesti¬ 
cally produced but already 
in short supply), the con¬ 
versations ,^t heated. 

Who do the Indians think 
they are? Do they thmk 
they can get away with 
pushing Nepal around? 

And more often than 
not, all discussions end 
with a single question; 
why does Rsqiv Gandhi 
hate us so much? 


sovereign nations in tenns of personali¬ 
ties, but that is how the cun ent cold war 
between India and Nepal is perceived in 
Kathmandu. On one level, there are the 
issues: should India and Nepal have a 
single trade and transit treaty or two; 
should Indian goods attract a lower 
Nepalese tariff than Chinese and so on. 
But on another, more crucial, level, the 
battle is about ego, power and pnde. 
The way the Nepalese see it, Rajiv 
Gandhi hates their king and will humiliate 
their nation. And the Indians, too, put a 
large part of the blame on one indi¬ 
vidual—King Birendra—and what they 
perceive as his arrogance. Says an 
influential Nepalese politician; "If Rajiv 
thinks he can push our king around and 
turn him into his chamchn the way he has 
done with the Bhutanese king, then his 
attitude is going to torpedo relations 
between the two countries.” Counters 
an Indian diplomat: "The problem is that 
Birendra sees himself as a monarch 
while he thinks that Rajiv is a mere 
politician.” 


I 


t is strange to see, a 
dispute between two 



It IS a bizarre situation, but no more 
bizarre perhaps than the relationship 
that has prevailed between Indian politi¬ 
cians and the rulers of Nepal since 
Independence. 

In one sense, the Shah dynasty has 
ruled Nepal since 1768, a mere 11 years 
after Flassey, when Prithvi Narayan 
Shah overthrew the Malla king of Kath¬ 
mandu. But in another sense, the Shahs 
have only really Ix-en in control since 16 
February. 1951, when King Tribhuvan 
Shall returned from Delhi as India's 
choice to be king of Nepal. Though the 
Shahs remained titular heads right from 
1768 onwards, they were completely 
sidelined from 1846 to 1951. 

Their problems began when an ambi¬ 
tious general called Jung Bahadur Rana 
became Prime Minister. In no time at 
all, he had reduced the king to a mere 
fiji^irehead (rather as the Peshwas did 
with the Maratha kings) and soon took to 
calling himself Maharajah. Moreover, he 
announced his title was hereditary — 
henceforth, his descendants would be 
the new Maharajahs of 
Nepal. The Shahs could 
I continue to call them- 
selves kings, but Mahara- 
^ jahs would be superior. 

,.1 The British happily. 

accepted this arrange¬ 
ment and it was only after 
India became independent 
in 1947 that the Ranas felt 
their authority 
threatened. 'Hie New De¬ 
lhi re^e encouraged the 
NepaH Congress (a sister 
party to India’s) and 
helped ferment unrest in 
Nepal. At the same time, 
India began to plot to 
t^ple the Rana Mahar¬ 
ajah. 

In November 1950, 
King Tribhuvan, the 
powerless Shah 
‘monarch’,, trtd the Rmh 
M aharajah that he was 
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KoinK otf on d shooting expedition In 
reality, he took most of his family and 
fled to Delhi The angry Rana prot- 
laimed that 1 nbhuvan's four year-old 
grandson, Oyanendra, had succeeded 
him—a declaration that both Britain and 
the US accepted 

India had other ideas Iht Nepali 
Congress, headed by B P Koirala, 
organised guemlla forces, trained and 
anned by India, who engaged the Rana 
army in battle As the ‘i evolution 
spread, it became impossible for the 
Maharajah to continue in power He 
stepped down, went into exile (in Banga 
lore) and India sent Tnbhuvan back as 
the nghtful king of Nepal 
So in a sense, the piesent Shah 
dynasty—headed now by Birendra, 
Tnbhuvan's grandson (and older brothei 
of the Gyanendra who the Ranas had 
once installed)—is a creation of the 
Prime Minister of India And of course 
the present Indian PM is the grandson of 
the man who returned Tnbhuvan to 
power 

N ew Delhi had dearly hoped that the 
Shahs would do its bidding But 
Tnbhuvan had other ideas He spent 
four years trying to avoid giving the 
Nepak Congress any say m the govern 
ment and it was only after his son, 
Mahendra, succeeded him in 1955 that 
New Delhi could force elections on 
Nepal These were finally held in 1959, 
and Koirala won a huge majority He 
became Prune Muuster, pushed for 


closer links with India and tned to send 
Mahendra into the background This 
arrangement lasted for just under two 
years In December 19f)0, Mahendra 
told New Delhi to mind its own business, 
arrested Koirala, locked up Jto rest of 
the Cabinet and banned pohtiMi activity 
Nehru reacted first with diplomatic 
pressure and then with an economic 
blockade of Nepal (similar to the one 
Rajn has now resorted to) But by then, 
India was on the verge of war with China 
and It was thought impolitic to annoy 
Nepal further Mahendra was left on his 
own, Koirala became a non-person in his 
own country and Nepal asserted its 
sovereignty In effect, Nehru’s attempt 
to ‘create’ a kmg Who would do as he 
was told had backfired totally 
Indira Gandhi nevei forgave Mahen¬ 
dra for cheating her father and relations 
between India and Nepal lemained fros¬ 
ty When Birendra succeeded his father 
in 1972, he attempted to establish closer 
ties but was rebuffed by the Indira 
Gandhi regime By then, Nepal had 
forged new hnks with China and re¬ 
mained studiously neutral in the India- 
China border dispute To New Delhi, 
this represented the ultimate betrayal— 
the family that India had set up on the 
throne of Nepal was now unwilling to 
even take its side in foreign affairs' 

H istory has ensured that the rela¬ 
tionship between the king of Nepal 
and the Pnme Minister of India can 
never be simple And ui 1989, because 



A daMrtad patrol pump, a country paralyaad 

both Bu-endra and Rajiv Gandhi are third 
generation dynasts, the situation has 
taken on an added poignancy The 
Indians say the Nepalese king is too full 
of royal pretensions—especially when 
he owes his throne to India. And the 
Nepalese say that the Indians have 
never forgotten that they threw out the 
Ranas and restored the Shahs—and 
never fail to point out that they can do 
something like that agam 
In 1983, It seemed probable that the 
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situation would alter. The king made a 
deliberate attempt to cultivate Rajiv 
Gandhi (the Nepalese always took it for 
granted that he would succeed his 
mother and now, some feel Rahul is next 
in line!) and Gyanendra, the king's 
brother, invited Rajiv to Nepal on a 
private visit. In 1985, after Rajiv had 
become Prime Minister and talked of the 
need to repair relations with India’s 
neighlwurs, Nepal felt that the rela¬ 
tionship with India was finally ready to 
thaw. 

Alas, it did not work out that way. 


The sudflenims and 
seideiifthetiKMan 
w^lQii have shoctied 
the woild. At inesentf 
Nepal has veiy littie 
foody virhially no oH 
and win run out of 
essential 

cornmodiues wMiin a 
month 


And last month, relations between India 
and Nepal hit their lowest point since 
Nehru’s 1962 blockade. The Nepalese 
say they are bewildered and cannot 
imagine what they’ve done wrong. The 
Indians say it is the king’s fault—“he 
simply got too big for his boots," snorts 
a foreign service officer in New Delhi. 

At the heart of the dispute are not 
trade issues but a few personal incidents 
involving Rajiv and Birendra. The most 
celebrated concerns Rajiv and Sonia’s 
visit to Nepal in 1987 for the South Asian 
Association for Regional Cooperation 
(Sy^C) summit. According to the 
Indian side, Rajiv expressed a desire to 
visit the famous Shiv temple at Pashupa- 
tinath, near Kathmandu. He was told by 
the Nepalese that there was a prob- 
—the temple administrators barred 
non-Hindus from its precincts and would 



not let ^nia in. Many Indian diplomats 
took tWs to be a terrible snub anri 
blamed it on the king, who they said was 
inordinately proud of his role as the 
world’s only Hindu monarch. Sonia and 
Rajiv (who had let the side down by 
marrying a Catholic) did not meet with 
royal approval and so, were treated 
badly. 

A second incident occurred at the 
SAARC summit in Islamabad last year. 
Rajiv invited Birendra for breakfast only 
to find his invitation refused. Once again, 
say Indian diplomats, this demonstrated 
Birendra’s a^ogance—he considered it 
below his dignity to breakfast with a 
mere Prime Minister when he was a 
king. 

The Nepalese claim that both actions 
have been misinterpreted. Firstly, they 
argue. Birendra does not make the rules 
at Pashupatinath—they have been in 
existence long before he was bom. The 
unfortunate fact is that the temple does 
not allow non-Hindus to enter. (They 
are right. According to the Insist Guide 
to Nepal: "Entrance to the temple 
prednct is forbidden to non-Hindus. 
Notices on either side of the much¬ 
decorated gate make that abundantly 
clear and policemen are outside to 
remind you. ’’) 'There are many temples 
with similar rules in India where Sonia 
would also be forbidden to enter. So 
surely, Rajiv is being unreasonable in 
blaming it all on Birendra.’ 

Secondly, they claim that the Islama¬ 
bad breakfast story has been distorted. 
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Rajiv did invite Mrendra but it was to a 
breakfast meeting for four heads of 
goveniment—not for a private tete-a- 
tete. Birendra refused, not out of any 
lack of respect for Rajiv, but because his 
foreign policy advisers recommended 
that It would be wrong for the king to 
attend a meeting organised by a clique 
within SAARC—it was much better to 
stick to functions where all SAARC 
members were invited. In fact, say the 
Nepalese, Birendra actually requested a 
private meeting with Rajiv in Islamabad. 

I It was the Indian side that refused on the 
grounds that Rajiv would rather spend 
the time with Benazir Bhutto. 

T he misunderstandings between Ra¬ 
jiv and Birendra have contributed to 
the present impasse over trade rela¬ 
tions. In 1978, when Morarji Desai was 
Brime Minister, Nepal and India signed 
two treaties—one governing trade and 
another concerning transit rights. The 
treaties expired in 1983 and were re¬ 
newed by Mrs Gandhi’s government for 
another five years. 

The problems began when the 
treaties expired on 23 March, 1988. The 
Indians say the Nepalese delayed re¬ 
negotiating them and were given a 
six-month extension. Even then, the 
Nepalese avoided getting down to brass 
tacks and would not discuss the with¬ 
drawal of a 55 per cent duty on Indian 
goods imposed in the 1987 budget. 

Why were they delaying? “It’s quite 
simple," says an Indian diplomat in 
Kathmandu. "The Nepalese don't like 


Why did tlie Nepalese 
ddlay renegotiadng 
the treaties? On# 
is that in I988rth^ 
was talk of a ifiid-temi 
poll. TheHepalese 
thought that Rajiv 
. wouldlose 
the election and 
waited 


the Nehru-Gandhi family fpr historical 
reasons. In 1988, there was talk of 
toppling Rajiv Gandhi and the Nepalese 
believed that because of Bofors and the 
like, there would be a mid-term poll. 
They thought Rajiv would lose the 
election and a Janata-type government 
would be installed. They still remember 
what a good deal they got out of Morarji 
in 1978. So they thought that it was in 
their interest to delay renewing the 
treaties. ’’ 

This view, with its suggestion that 
Nepal’s attitude is more anti-Rajiv than 
anti-India, appears to have been 
accepted by many policy-makers in New 
Delhi. The general perception is that the 
Nepalese tried to be too clever and must 
now pay for it. 

In Kathmandu, policy-framers shud¬ 


der when they hear how their actions 
have been interpreted. They agree that 
they dilly-dallied over renewing the 
treaties, but say that it had more to do 
with domestic policy distractions than 
with any desire to see Rajiv go. Says one 
Nepali politician- "I'he theory that we 
thou^t that Rajiv would be toppled in 
1988 is completely preposterous. First 
of all, governments don’t cbnduct trade 
relations on that basis. Secondly, if Rajiv 
was ever in danger, then it was in 1987. 
By 1988, surely, he was in no danger of 
being unseated? And as for the election, 
we know enough Indian politics to real¬ 
ise that he would only call an election in 
1988 if he thought he could win.” 

So what was the real reason for the 
delay? One answer has to do with the 
treaties. In 1978, Nepal argued that 
trade and transit were unrelated, a view 
Morarji accepted. But in 1988, the 
Indian government took a very different 
line. It insisted that there should be only 
one treaty, combining both transit and 
trade. 

The advantage for India in a single 
treaty is obvious. Landlocked Nepal 
depends on India for all its supplies, 
including those from other countries. At 
present, there are 15 transit/entry 
points on the Nepal-India border, even 
though international law only allows for 
one. So a transit treaty is essential to 
Nepal’s security. A trade treaty, howev¬ 
er, is a completely different issue. In 
1974-75, Indian goods accounted for 84 
per cent of Nepal’s imports. By 1985-86, 
that figure was down to 40 per cent. In 
the years ahead, as Nepal finds new 
suppliers, it is certain to buy fewer 
Indian goods. The Indian side believes 
that by combining the issue of transit 
rights (which Nepal cannot do without) 
with trade, it can safeguard India’s hold 
on the Nepalese economy. 

In 1988, when the two treaties ex¬ 
pired, the Indians insisted on a sin^e 
treaty. The Nepalese, naturally, re¬ 
sisted. When the Indians remained stub¬ 
born, the Nepalese thought they were 
better off getting the existing treaties 
extended for as long as possible rather 
ftian signing a single treaty. What they 
!%d not realise was that on 23 March, 

“ '’when the second extension lapsed, India 
" would suddenly shut down all but two of 
the transit points and refuse to sell 
Nepal any fuel. 

S o why did India do it? The foreign 
ministry offers different answers at 
different levels. One explanation has to 
do simply with trade.' "If we are giving 
them extra transit rights,” says an 
t^cial, “flien we are entitled to sonte 
trade benefits. We gave them a yeilr to 



Landlocked Nepal has to get its goods through India. But 
international law compels India to give the Nepalese only one transit 
point though they need at least a dozen 
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see that. Can we be blamed if they 
waited too long.’” 

At another level, the answer is framed 
in terms of the Nepal-China relationship. 
Much is made of Nepal’s purchase of 
anti-aircraft guns from the Chinese lak 
July. The guns, say Indian officials, could 
well be used against us. “They can’t 
keep flirting with the Chinese and taking 
us for granted, ” fumes one diplomat. At 
this level, the sudden and savage action 
on trade and transit is aimed at making 
the Nepalese conscious of their depend¬ 
ence on India. 

But at a third level, it is the old 
Nehru-Shah equation again. The 
Nepalese believe that Indian diplomats 
have ^n deliberately misinterpreting 
all their actions and presenting them to 
Rajiv as slights and snubs to provoke 
him into taking the kind of action he has 
now resorted to. Both his mother and 
his grandfather felt that the wily Shahs 
had cheated them. Rajiv, goes the 
argument, is determined not to repeat 
that mistake. 

Even so, the suddenness and scale of 
the Indian action have shocked the world. 
At present, Nepal has very little food, 
virtually no oil and will run out of most 
essential commodities in a month. 
Goods are allowed to pass throu^ two 
transit points, but these are not enough. 
And the fuel shortage ensures that 
Nepalese trucks can’t even come to the 
border to pick up supplies. 

Its economy runs on two sources of 
income: tourism and remittances from 
abroad. ITie Indian blockade has all but 
finished off tourism. And as most of the 
remittances come from Nepalese work¬ 
ing in India (the rest come fr^om troops in 
the four British Gurkha regiments), a 
change of government policy here could 
shut those off as well. 

Chuckles an Indian diplomat in Kath¬ 
mandu: "The Nepalese have at last 
realised how vulnerable they are. 'Oieir 
idea of ventilation has turned out to be a 
hole in the head!” 

a I 

W hat now? Much depends onjjiow 
Birendra plays it. He had hopedv< 
for statements of support from t^e 
Chinese and the world community. None 
have been forthcoming. Nor has Rajiv 
indicated that he mii^t soften his stand. 

The logical thing for the king to do 
would be to call personally on R<(jiv and 
thrash out the misunderstandings. But 
nearly everybody accepts that this is not 
going to happen. For one, he is sur¬ 
rounded by too many anti-Indian advis¬ 
ers, who are telling him mudi the same 
sort of thin^ that R^v is hearing (that 
he is bemg insulted, that his counterpart 
^oss the border regards him as an 
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upstart, etc.) and he appears to be 
listening closely. For another, there is 
the accumulated baggage of history. The 
Nehrus resurrected the Shahs and the 
Shahs will never forgive them for it—the 
debt has made them bitter rather than 
grateful. 


AttlMilwartofthe 
disiMlte are not trade 
iseiiea,lMitafew 
personal Incidents. 
,1^ most celebrated 
.)^|iplves Rally’s plan 
tov^the 
PsasInipatiiBath 
temple, tbe Nepalese 
vreuld not 
Ip miowml Inside 


nini^ liy tndlm 
fWblc Ifep to be a 
;|ilvfblesniib 


Even so, the king’s options are li¬ 
mited. In Kathmandu, his advisers claim 
Nepal can hold out for another seven 
nionths. Perhaps. But as an Indian 
diplomat points out, "How long can 
people go without food, fuel and sup¬ 
plies? Right now they aie blaming India! 
By next month, they’ll start blaming- 
Birendra. What’s he going to do theri? 
Nepal may last out for seven months. 
But can Birendra?” 

Already, the rumblings have begun. 
Last month an anti-Indian demonstration 
spontaneously turned anti-monarchy. 
Nepal witnessed violent anti-Birendra 
riots in 1979—everybody knows it could 
happen again. The Indian side is talking 
of encouraging democratic forces and 
nob^y who remembers what h^^ipened 
in Sikkim thinks the Indians are joking. 

As King Birendra Bir Bikram Sh^ 
Dev peers out from the heavily-guardl^, 
fenced fortress he lives in and sees the 
ghost Town that Kathmandu is fast 
beconwg, he must wonder about his 
own future. History will record wh^her 
King Tnbhuvan’s grandson will be able 
to outwit R^iv Gandhi just as Ns grand¬ 
father outwitted Jawaharlal Nehru.-, Or 
whether, at tiie end of the crisis, the 
score will read Shah-1 Nehru*'!, <. 

Vir 
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SCANDAL 


I t w;l'^ ;i story with n difference—it 
l)c>';iri will) ;i hanti and ended with a 
wimntifr Pamella Hordes speaks 
.iiirl (i.iviiiK spoken moves on. Westniins- 
tei rem.iins, the Koverninent survives, 
riie v.iM.iries of Knylish weather con- 
tiiiue to lie the topic of conversation. 
And as the l.ondon itnderKtound trains 
roai alon)' 'o Clianng Cross and Water¬ 
loo, a lew passenj^ers kill time readinjt 
.ihoiit the adventures of Pamella Hordes. 

Not so lonn afjo, Pamella Hordes had 
ailived 111 l.<'ndon, back from her far- 
eastern adventure, and told expectant 
ears that slu* h;id kept quiet too lonn. As 
Pamella enthusiasts waited for the 
promised revelations, 77ie Daily Mail 
iiijacked the ladv for a short modelling 




spree. A television commercial at peak 
viewing time showed the tabloid surviv¬ 
or walking down a flight of steps. A 
voice-over asked, “Pamella, what do you 
know about the men in high places?" 

“Shh,” says Pamella and turns away. 
"Who led vou up the vorridois of pow¬ 
er?” ( oritinues the voite. Pamella smiles 
secretively. 'I’he question-no-ans\ver 
session ends in the inevitable invitation 
to read all-you-want-to-kruiw about Ms 
Hordes in TIu- Daily Mail. 

'I'he serialisation by the Mail sent the 
other tabloids into a tizzy. While the Mail 
detailed the links between Hordes and 
arms dealer Adnan Khashoggi. US 
House of Kefiresentatives Speaker, Jim 
Wright, Donald Trelford and Andrew 
Neil, the Today ran amok pnnting lurid 
versions of the “true” Hordes story, 
(ioing beyond the Mail it even crossed 
the thin line between the indecent and 
the grossly indecent. 

Spread over several pages, was the 
story of the steamy relationship be¬ 
tween Pamella and tennis ace Ivan 
Lendl. Hordes, the seductress, 
apparently drove Lendl to near-suicide, 
almost ruined his tennis and spent 


l’250,000 on his credit cards. Nearly 
E16,(KK) were spent to buy exotic ling¬ 
erie alone, apparently. 

Today “revealed”—quoting Lendl’s 
biographer (jeorge Mendoza—that 
Pamella Hordes was going to buy herself 
a Porsche worth i'4(),()()0 from Lendl’s 
account. At this point, Lendl’s manager 
asked him to choose between his game 
and her, and a reluctant tennis star 
bundled off the temptress from his plush 
Madison Avenue flat. 

Not content with this vulgar ai count 
of the Lendl-Hordes relationship. Today 
went on to draw Colonel Gaddafi into 
Pamella’s scheme of things. 'Fhe ex- 
Commons researcher had, apparently, 
vowed to have a relationship with Gad¬ 
dafi, met him by masquerading as a 
journalist, and then found that he had a 
sexually transmitted disease. Hut this 
did not stop Ms Hordes from seducing 
the Libyan leader, anyway. 

A court injunction could have li-d to 
the seizure of all ■ opies of the tabloid on 
giounds of perverse maligning but, so 




much for the media-watchdogs, no such 
move followed. Today sold like hot cross 
buns to dll eager scandal-starved Hrifish 
readership. J'he Daily Mail serialisation 
which started the day after Today stole 
the thunder, was almost welcome as it 
revealed nothing, was rarely vulgar, and 
promised to be delightfully boring. 

What saved the day for the Mail was 
the arrest of arms dealer Adnan 
Khashoggi which coincided with their 
story about the arms dealer and the 
lady. Frills aside, the inside story of 
Pamella and Adnan Khashoggi—or A K 
as he is called—said nothing new. Twen- 
ly-one-year old Pamella had met hifn in 
Paris at the fashionable Avenue Mon¬ 
taigne. Clad in her Vves St Laurent 
clothes, she passed the Khashoggi 
quality-control test and entered his 
coterie of beautiful women who were 
used as sex-baits in his tfumerous busi¬ 
ness deals. 

Pamella revelled in the luxury. In her 
account to the Mail, she says’ “1 had a 
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i room to myself. I used to get up very 
I late. They have the most fabulous room 
I service. You can order up the nu>st 
■ setisational tood and drink anv time you 
j want." She lazed, watched video films 
j and provided her services to Khashog- 
gi’s clients when it was needed. For .AK. 

I It was busiiu'ss all along- -amis di-als. 

I technical deals and property deals 
I I ‘amelia bad no interest in an\' i*! I hese— 
j It was more the food and the lii-xury that 
j fascinated her. 

j Here she met Chandra Swami again. 

; who had been the first person to disco¬ 
ver 1‘amella when she bad arrived in 
New York. Pamella tlew around the 
world, on Khashoggi’s instructions, 
visiting Arab royalty and helping him 
clinch amis deals. She recalls how a visa 
was arranged for her in 24 hours to \'isit 
Saudiei Arabia and enter the realm of 
j Prince Mohammed of Riyadh in the 
j capacity of a sexual bribe fiom Khashog- 
! gi. Tht‘ arms dealer also introduced her 
! to several French politicians who remain 
I unnamed. In France, she married a 
i lioniosexual, Uominique Hordes, a mar¬ 
riage o( convenience. He obliged tor a 
laugh, she got a French passport. 

I n Pans PameHa met Colonel (jaddafi’s 
cousin, (laddaf A1 Daim. whom she 
found irresistably attractive. Al Daim 
questioned her about her contacts and 
flew her in a secret jet to Tripoli. 

The affair ended before she joined the 
House ot Commons, but Pamella con¬ 
tinued to woi k for Khasboggi’s network, 

I which was operated by women who 
worked for an international syndicate 
and were sub-contracted by Adnan. 
Pamella had known so many men in her 
27 years, that she entered them all into 
five thick blac'. phone books. Khashoggi 
was entered under four numbers—in 
Pans, Cannes, Marbella and Riyadh. 
Pamella’s House of Commons job was an 
added advantage in her work as part of 
Khashoggi's collective. 

It was a job that she was familiar with. 
In New York, where she had arrived 
.after the Miss Universe contest, Pamel-' 
la had played the role of sexual bait for 
Chandra Swami as well. An Asian dipk>- 
mat had introduced them and the con-! 
man-guru had realised that she would 
serve his purpose well. I'amella had 
tieen staying in Heekrnan Place, near 
mid-town Manhattan, as a guest of Shail 
Upadhyay, a Nepalese envoy currently 
attached to the United Nations Security 
Council. She had moved then in the 
upper class New York circuit, haunting 
clubs such as Regine's and Studio 54. 
Later she moved in with Upadhyay’s girl 
friend, Karen Bass, into another expen¬ 
sive apartment. 


Several pages of the 
Today were devoted 
to the steamy 
relationship between 
Pamella Bordes and 
tennis ace Ivan Lendl. 
Pamella, apparently, 
drove him to 
near-suicide, almost 
ruined his tennis and 
spent £250,000of 
his money 


Once on the Chandra Swami circuit, 
Pamella had no more womes. He pro- 
ended everything her expensive lifestyle 
demanded, and she gave him the busi¬ 
ness he needed. "1 was used to charm 
.ind flatuT the nieo he wanted to do 
deals with," says Pamella. Realising the 
need to get her a work permit, the jfiini 
even took her to Cajiitol Hill in 1983. 
where the unknown from India was 
presented to Congressman Jim VVnght. 
Chandia Swami jileaded that the Senator 
airange a gteen card foi her. 

Wnglit. now Speaker of the House of 
Repiesentalives, and under investiga¬ 
tion for alleged unethical conduct, has 
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PameMa flaw atwmd 
the worU, on 
Khashofigfi^a 
instruciiona, vlaMng 
Arab royalty,mtd 
helped him clinch arm 
deals. Pamella was 
not interested In the 
business side other 
job-4t was the food 
and die luxury that 
fascinated her 


dt^nied through a spokesman that he 
ever tried to get Famella Singh (as she 
was known then) a green card. An 
autographed photograph of theirs was 
the only thing presented to Pamella. 

Pamella says that while she was 
‘ph\ sically’ afraid of Khashoggi, she was 
‘me.itally’ afraid of Swami. “He (Swamij 
wanted to dominate my mind. He would 
ring and say ‘Why aren’t you wearing 
Indian clothes?’ He knew 1 was wearing 
jeans even though he hadn’t seen me.” 

1 )isillusioned and conned by her nien- 
toi, Pamella set her sights on bigger 


fish. Huring her Khashoggi days she had 
met Douglas Morden, a small-time arms 
dealer. Pamella apparently fell in love 
with this man, who supplied amis to 
African countries and had served a 
three-year pnson temi for cocaine deal¬ 
ing. Morden grew violently jealous of 
her links with Khashoggi and the two 
moved from Paris to London. By 1986, 
Pamella had agreed to work for Morden. 
She did not, however, sever her links 
with Khashoggi, and when Morden disc¬ 
overed his name in her now famous 
black book, he threw Pamella out. 


Chandra Swami: ha wanted 
her out of her leant 
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Undeterred Pamella carried on. The 
international Kliashoggi network pro¬ 
vided her employment. Now she began a 
hunt for what would provide her a social 
position and a comfortable life; marriage. 

Compiling a hit-list of potential hus¬ 
bands with the help of friends and 
contacts, she fell in with their indi¬ 
vidual interests. “1 always want to be 
the same as my man. If he ndes, then I 
ride. If he shoots, then I shoot. If he 
likes ballet, then I take up the ballet,” 
she says. 

Using friends like Mark Burca of 
Boardroom magazine and lawyer Carlo 
Colombotti to introduce her to rich and 
famous men, Pamella set her sights on 
jockey Steve Cauthen, desperately pa¬ 
rading herself as an accomplished horse¬ 
woman. Untortunately for her the ploy 
didn’t work. 

So on to Andrew Neil, editor of The 
Sunday Times, who she met at a London 
nightclub and got chatting to. Dates 
followed, with dicners at expensive 
restaurants and ballets at Covent Gar¬ 
den. It was at a drinks party before a 
ballet performance that she met Donald 
Trelford, editor of The Observer, and 
Neil’s arch-rival professionally. Neil, 
apparently, grew wildly jealous when 
Trelford and Pamella exchanged tele¬ 
phone numbers. 

Pamella says she understood the 
psyche of both men and played one 
against the other. She told Neil how 
suave and sophisticated Trelford was. 
She made Trelford jealous saying how 
fast Neil’s career was progressing. Both 
men helped her to social climb. 

As rows with Neil over Trelford 
increased. Pamella realised that Neil had 
started seeing another woman. She 
smashed his crockery, cut his clothes 
and pouicd his scotih down the sink. 
Neil never let her enter the flat again, i 
With Trelford, she says, the relationship 
was restricted to exchange of costly 
gifts and talk about Andrew Neil. “We 
were never lovers,” says Pamella. 

The Fleet Street row quietened. The 
Libyan connection, the Khashoggi tie-up 
were old hat. Pamella Bordes had given 
nothing new to her readers, that could 
justify her flight to Bali and her sensa- , 
tional claims. Clinging to her five black 
books, which contaui the story of her 
life, she claims she is afraid of the names 
that are entered there. It’s not drawing 
much sympathy though—and as the 
sex-scandal begins to fade, the heroine 
of the drama finds that pretensions 
aside, she is no Christine Keeler. Sexual 
favours and smashed crockery don’t 
topple governments. London survives, 
despite Pamella Bordes. 

Shrabani BtutulLondon 
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If Kohini Hattangady proves 
a failure in her attempts to 
look young and desirable, it 
really isn’t for lack of trying. 
Take the recent dieting 
spree she went on to look 
dishy for her role as a nautch 
girl in Waqt Ki Zanjeer. De¬ 
spite starving herself for 
weeks, her girth remained as 
enormous as ever. And her 
gyrations ended up providing 
food for amusement rather 
than anything else. 

(Jawd, will someone teach 
those in filmdom getting on in 
the years, the art of ageing 
gracefully. 


■ ^ erhaps, it wasn’t the 
most discreet of things to 
say. But, .Sharon Prabhakar, 
undeterred by such niceties, 
said il anyway. 

At a recent private party 
the sexy crooner was heard 
telling all who would listen 
that as long as Anuradha 
Paudwal was around, nobody 
else could possibly flourish 
under die 'I'-scnes umbrella 
ol Gulshan Kumar. When 

Sharon Prabhakar: 
obviously lealous 



asked by another singer- 
actress (famed tor her nasal 
tones) what she meant bv 
that. Sharon retorted; “Isn’t 
It obvious?’’ 

All too obvious. Ms 
Prabhakar. 


iddle-aged oi not, 

Hema Malini is still capable of 
springing a tew surpnses. As 
husband Dharmendra will 
discover when he summons 
up courage enough to see 
Aruna Kajc's Rihaacf For, 
those who have seen the film 
swear that the screen turned 
a delicate shade ol blue when 



the sleamv love si eiu-s Ih-- 
tweeii Hema and Naseenid- 
din Shah were projected. 

Kven othei-wise Hema 'v;is 
a sight till glad eves -having 
sported :i skimpy cluili 
throughout the film, to give 
the audiimce tantalising 
glimpses ot a bare, bare 
back. 


N. 


Inot content with being 
f/ieactoi ot Hindi cinema, 
intense voung man 
Naseeniddin Slitih has now' 
tried his hand at singing 
after a fasluon, that is Ke 
cently he hummed the title 
song of Gulshan Kai's Tndv\. 
and say insiders, with some 
success. 

Wonder how he’d feel ab¬ 
out this venture, though. 



Naseeruddin Shah: highly 
dubious company 

when realisation dawns that 
he’s in the highly (|uestioii- 
able ' cimpanv of Amitabh 
Bachchan. Mithun Ctiakra- 
iMirtv and (good griefi) (iov- 
inda. 


11 seems :is though Shivangi 
has iinallv got the measure ol 
errant hu-haiid Shakti 
Kapoor. .At a recent filmland 
I)art\. when Shakti got into 
Ills lecherous goal act with a 
vengeance, adoting wife 
slopped him stuirt ■ with a 
resounding slap on the lace. 
This III lull view of those 
assimibled. 

Poi.i Shakti. As if it wasn’t 
(•nough being be.iten up by 
ti/m;heroes on lamera, what 
with niilitanl wile, even 
home doesn't seem a safe 
place anymore. 0 
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His master’s 
voice 

# Who said: “Ask not 
what your country can 
do for you”? John F. 
Kennedy? Well, maybe, 
but it was Arthur Schle- 
singer who wrote the 
speech. And how about 
“nattering nabobs of 
negativism”? William 
Satire wrote that for 
Spiro Agnew. 

Nearer home, who 
coined the phrase 
“marionettes of man¬ 
ipulative journalism”, 
used by Rajiv (iandhi in 
the last Lok Sabha de¬ 
bate on the Thakkar 
Commission report? 
Apparently, it was none 
other than Mani Shank¬ 
ar Aiyar, the PMO’s 


Shifting house? 



Man) Shankar Aiyar: PMO'a Rod McKuen 


very own Rod McKuen. 

The content of the 
PM’s intervention 
though, was worked out 
by two others apart from 
Aiyar. They were Suman 


# They just won’t let a 
good man be So, Bhag- 
wan Rajneesh. sorry, 
Zorba the Greek (or 
was it the Buddha?), or 
Osho Rajneesh (to give 
him his latest sobri¬ 
quet) has decided to 
move house again. 

This time from Pune to 
Mahua, a seaside town 
in the Bhavnagar dis¬ 
trict of Gujarat, where 
he claims to have the 
largest fan following 
ever. 

Not among the land- 
owners though, for the 


Dubey, the rangy moun- 
taineer,who forsook Ex¬ 
press Towers for Shastri 
Bhavan and G. Parth- 
asarathy, Rajiv’s army- 
trained media maven. 


g’uru’s disciples came 
up against persistent 
refusals in their 
attempts to buy proper¬ 
ty to set up another 
Raj neeshpuram. 

Either Osho, or 
whatever he’s calling 
himself this week, 
should change his 
sources of information. 
Or he should give his 
Gujarati brethren the 
treatment, mesmeris¬ 
ing them so with his 
hypnotic gaze that 
they forget their re¬ 
servations. 


Rajneesh: change of house 




love the 
women” 

# Who's afraid of 
AIDS? Not Test all- 
rounder and former 
captain of the Indian 
cricket team, Ravi 
Shastri, if his interview 
to a Trinidad-based 
tabloid \Neeker\d 
Heat, is anything to go 





Ravi Shastri: who's afraid of 
AIDS? 

by. Shastri, who has 
been far more active 
off the field than on it 
in the course of the 
current West Indies 
tour, was asked by the 
interviewer whether 
his nocturnal activities 
had been restricted by 
fear of the dreaded 
disease. 

Replied Shastri: "I 
love the women, so 
AIDS can't scare me. 
So, while others may 
like calypso or just 
plain cricket, I like the 
women, and I think I 
will marry one of 
them. And I think 
everyone who is so 
caught up in this AIDS 
talk should just ignore 
it, because I have 
anyway." 

May fortune favour 
the brave. 
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Where there’s a will 

0 Where there’s a will, 
there’s a nay. 

And the case of the late 
Dr Chaman Bali’s will, ex¬ 
ecuted in favour of his 
second wife, Congress(I) 

MP Vyjanthimala Bali and 
her son Suchindra Bali, was 
no different. The document 
was contested by the doc¬ 
tor’s first wife Rubi Bali and 
i her sons Ratan, Raman and 
Rajan Bali, on the gi-ounds 
that it was a fake. 

But Justice M.Srinivasan 
of the Madras High Court 

thought differently, ruling VylanthlmalaBall: probate granted 

that the will was true in mother Vyjanthimala his 
law, that Suchindra Bali natural guardian. And that 
was the legal heir of Dr the probate was valid. 

Bali’s entire property, and The will, then, stands. 

The wizard 
that failed 

All that talk of being a ((abla) 
wizard obviously went to his head. 
For, Zakir Hussain began to .serious¬ 
ly believe that he could be in two 
plates, thousands of miles apart, at 
the same time. Hence his commit¬ 
ment to the New York-based Indian 
Academy of Performing Arts 
(IA PA) to play at a solo concert on 
10 December, I9HH, in the US even 
though he wu-V due to perform at the 
Sawai Gandharva Music Festival in 
Pune, on the.same day. 

Only he couldn't work such 
magic, after all. And.so, two days 
before the concert, he zipped off to 
India, pleading an "emergency ". Hut 
inquiries with illustrious father A lla 
Rakha revealed that there wus no 
emergency, either "medical'’, "fami¬ 
ly", or any other. The IA PA, furious 
at being duped, banned the artist for 
his "despicable behaviour' 

Magic and music aren’t quite com¬ 
patible, after all. 




Sulking star 

H Spectators at the Bakresh- 
war '89 show at the Salt Lake 
stadium, Calcutta, were tre¬ 
ated to a fit of Bengali pique 
by saturnine star Mithun 
Chakraborty. Flying down 
from the US, just to take part 
in this enterprise and help 
the West Bengal state gov¬ 
ernment raise funds for the 



Mithun Chakraborty at tha Bakraahwar '8S 
show: tit of Bengali pique 

Bakreshwar thermal power 
plant project, Mithun began 
his repertoire with his patent 
desi disco numbers. But jet 
lag had obviously taken its 
toll, for the usual verve and 
elan were missing. And the 
audience wasn't buying. 

Disgusted by what he per¬ 
ceived as a serious slight, 
Mithun walked off the stage 
in a huff. And despite repe¬ 
ated requests refused to re¬ 
turn. 

As for the audience, after 
some noisy expression of dis¬ 
approval, they seemed to 1 
survive the disappointment 
pretty well. 
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“A touch of feminine mystique...” 

“My wife's thrilled I'm delighted. Though it's not really very surprising, 
especially if you have seen how a little feminine taste ran transform 
a few metres of bright fabric into a magnificent ensemble And now 
that they are working with the classic weave and faultless fall 
of Gwalior Suiting, it's skirts, slacks, trouser suits .." 

- MAK PATAUDI 


1 

GM^LIOR 
SUITING 

IN A CLASS OF ITS OWN 

A PRODUCT OF GRASIM INDUSTRIES LTD 
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La Rotissarle: the most expensive restaurant in India; (below) Jewel of India; a rage 


I f you want good food in ritzy sur¬ 
roundings, with fawning waiters in 
attcndanee, head for a restaurant in a 
five-star hotel. This is the rule-of-thunib 
for affluent diners in all metropolitan 
cities. Not anypiore in Bombay, howev¬ 
er, wheie the perception has changed 
irrevocably: everyone from industrialists 
and rich tiaders to loreigners and 
socialites daily thiong upmarket—and 
independent -restaurants outside 
hotels. There, patrons sliell out Ks 200 
and more per head. Drink are extra. 
A-grade food eciuals five-star hotels is an 
equation of the past. 

These restauiants, which have spent 
an amazing Ks I crore plus eai h just for 
the decor and equipment, land costs 
excluded, to draw five- 
star clientele, have solidly 
entrenched themselves. No 
expense has been spared, be 
it for Italian marble or silver¬ 
ware. antiques or well- 
stocked wine cellars. Roping 
in expensive interior desig¬ 
ners to add that extra touch 
of class is the norm. For 
food, service, ambience and 
prices, they match five-star 
hotels every step of the way. 

"All we lack IS a hotel.” 


says Anil Maker, general manager of the 
Jewel of India restaurant—which serves 
Indian food— a rage ever since it opened 
last year. 'I’he establishment -run as a 
separate project by (iul Advani, chief 
executive of Juhu’s Sun n’ Sand hotel—is 
already a favourite with hard-to-please 
Japanese and South Korean executives, 
the new yardstick of acceptability worl¬ 
dwide. 

The Jewel of India isn’t the only 
restaurant to shatter the five-star myth. 
In China Garden—arguably the best 
Chinese restaurant in India, and the first 
to lead the Bombay pack four years 
ago— It IS impossible to get a table 
without reservation. At Khyber, which 
packs a dual punch—a Parameshwar 



Godrej-designed interior and excelleni 
North-West Frontier food— the scene is 
repeated. 

Mela, the city’s theme lestaurant, 
complete with in-house astrologer, bio¬ 
scope and murals depicting fairground 
scenes, also draws a full house. Savs 
Nelson Wang, chairman and managing 
director of Overseas .Chinese Cuisine 
tlndiaj Pvt. Ltd, wiv^.'^wns and ojx-r- 
ates China Garden; “^(eiiave woken up 
all the five-star hotels. The message to 
them IS this: you can’t dominate the 
market. ” 

However amazing it may seem, a 
handful of independent restaurants have 
got the five-star establishment thinking. 
Even heavily guarded statements, like 

_ I the following one.cannijt hide^ 

this fact. As Anil Tyagi, food 
and beverages manager at 
the Oberoi Towers and its 
fancier neighbour. The Ober¬ 
oi, says: “At the moment, it 
isn’t a matter of great con¬ 
cern that business will go 
away, but we're definitely 
looking at the future.” 
he future could be diffi¬ 
cult, with more competi¬ 
tion in store. The city’s gour¬ 
mets are already excited ab- 






Everyone from 
industrialists to 
foreigners are 
thronging the 
upmarket 
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Nelson Wang; challenging the five- star hotel restaurants 


“Bombav is showing 


In fact. 1 would fjivc the new restaurants 


a six-star classification. 


Another point in favour of indepi*n 
dent restaurants is motivation. The lopic 

behind this is simple' hotels can fall back _ 

on other services if restaurants don’t do 

well and can absorb their losses (rooms - 

and banquet services are the major S 

sources of revenue). Hut not sinjile 

restaurants. Says Jewel of India’s Mak-_ 

er: "'I’oday, if this restaurant doesn’t do C 

well, then 17S jobs are at stake. 'I'he -; 

owners may have to close it down." ^P* 

Alongside this Kloomy possibility, an U 

attendant reason is the personal care - 

that IS lavished. Fit example, Wanj; W< 

wakes up at (S am every dav to buv 

fresh seafood. He fixes the the Bombay Brascer 

menu, supei vises the cook-- 

inK—WaiiK himsi'lf is a 

chef—and liovers around his ' ™l 

restauiant during mealtimes. j 

Says W'.iiij;; “Fivi'-star hotel 

restauianis c.iii never take 

us on. Never. Il just isn’t 

possible." H 

Hotels ma\ he lumpinj' on 



The independent 
restaurants have 
solidly entrenched 
themselves. No 
expense has been 
spared, be it for Italian 
marble or silver or 
well'Stocked cellars 


The Bombay Brasserie: a multi-crore delight 










of India property was offered to 
us. We researched it and realised that it 
would make a lot of money. But we’re in 
the hotel business, not really the res¬ 
taurant business." (He backed off 
from a firm "no”, however.) 

B ut whatever plus points res¬ 
taurateurs may claim for making 
their establishments strictly top-notch, 
the fact IS that hotels have a clear 
advantage on one count: they have 
enormous sums of money which allow 
them to play around with ideas. Prime 
examples are flying in chefs—whether 
French, Italian or German—to chum out 
the real thing; and offenng “food festiv¬ 
als” regularly, usually in collaboration 
with the embassy of the country whose 
cuisine it is pushing. In Bombay, The 
Oberoi alone has been around the globe 
in a span of just six months: beginning 
with Singapiore last November and a 
Bavarian festival planned at the end of 
April. In between, diners have tasted 
Thai, Indonesian, Viennese, Hunganan 
and Italian food. 

Independent restaurants, on the other 
hand, arc forced to stick to “safe” 
cuisine, such as Mughlai or Chinese. 
Getting too adventurous can be a prob¬ 
lem, as Vyaiijan, a Marwan food res¬ 
taurant in Work, found out the hard way: 
the decor is good, as is the food, but the 
place is empty. 

Lack of big money leads onto another 
thing, sconng an advantage lor the 
hotels. Entrepreneurs have to invest 
heavily to match hotel services that can 
put a hold on the proliferation of upmar¬ 
ket restaurants. Says Brasserie’s 
Kapur: “When you consider the invest¬ 
ment, interest paypjents, and manage¬ 
ment, the pressure'Duilds up. just look 
at the land prices, ^jey are astronomic¬ 
al. ” Adds Wang: '‘k isn’t feasible to open 
a restaurant on this (China Garden’s) 
scale any more. 'I'he intake 

_r—-ri won’t even take care of the 

interest payments. Even if 
someone giH's ahead, it has 
III be in the suburbs, other- 
wise it would cost a bomb.” 

, Competition is undeniably 

the best thing that has hap 
) pened to Bombay’s food 

I business—for both large 

hotel groups and individual 
entrepreneurs the growth 
cuive has just started taking 
off. And with culinary battles 
lined up, the ultimate benefi¬ 
ciaries will be the city's food 

SudMp Clwkravarti/ Bombay 
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A puzzling brew 


The commerce and finance ministries have been giving oat 
widely divergent figures of export and earnings 


I t is indeed a strange brew that two 
centra) nimistnes have succeeded in 
concocting and, in Die process, creating 
doubts about the authenticity of statistic¬ 
al compilation by the economic rninis- 
tnes. How ninth tea does India export? 
And what is the exact export eannngs 
from this commodity? It now appears 
that there is a choice between two sets 
I of figuies-depending on whom one 
j decides to bf'lieve. 

I For three years now, the commerce 
! and finance miiustnes have been giving 
I tint widely divergent statistics of the tea 
industry's performance. On 23 Febinary 
this year, minister ol state for com¬ 
merce Fnya kanian IJas Munshi told the 
Rajya Sabha that tea exports duniig 
1987-88 totalled 2()7..‘>7 million kg, net¬ 
ting a foreign exchange earning of Ks 
621.18 crores. Little did Das Munshi 
know that for the third year running, his 
statistics would be challenged—and that 
too the very next day. The Economic 


Survey, prepared by the Union finance 
ministry, which was tabled on 24 Febru¬ 
ary' 111 Parliament, pul the tea export 
figure at a substantially lower 197.3 
million kg and export earnings at Ks 
592.4 crores The discrepancy was not 
insignificant - -10 million kg in volume 
and Rs 24 ciores in eannngs. 

The Economic Siinvy had shot down 
the commerce minister’s tea statistics in 
the two previous years too. In 1986-87, 
Das Munshi claimed exports of 200.4 
million kg and eannngs of Ks 615 crores. 
But the finance ministry was of the 
opinion that the export volume was 
much lower at 192.4 million kg and 
earnings, only Rs 576.8 crores. In 
1985-86, the commerce ministry be¬ 
lieved tea exports were at 222.9 million 
kg and earnings Rs 674.25 crores, 
against the finance ministry’s statistics 
of 205.6 kg and Rs 626.3 crores respec¬ 
tively. 


Tlie Tm Board offico In Calcutta: what's the acora? 
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finance ministnes 


have been giving out 


widely divergent 


statistics of the tea 


industry's 


performance... 
Industry circles are 


puzzled by the wide 


discrepancies in the 


data collection 


export of tea bags from India and its 
^val^ from Sri Lank;, and Kenya have 
been tucked ,iw<i\ in the lockers of the 
Tea Board 

By convention, the voinine of tea 
export IS estimated as not lower than 
thre-e |)er cent ol the export licence. 'Hie 
targeted volume export last vear’was 
given out as 222 million kg It has now 
come to light that this figure was wide 
off the mark as the ministiy had re¬ 
portedly fixed the minimum export 
target at 230 million kg for the financial 
year. With the two ministries now 
playing their own game of .statistical 
jugglery, the Tea Board has decided to 
play It sale by putting all data under 
wiaps. Hut the' basic r 4 iie.siion remains: 
how much tea is India actually exporting 
and what is the exact foreign exchange 
earning? 'I’he answer is unlikely to be 
forthcoming as long as the two economic 
ministnes continue their statistical one- 
upmanship game 

A. B<fmJ Calcutta 


I’ea industry' and export circles are j 
now puzzled by the wide discrepancies H 
in the data put out by the two key « 
economic ministries. It w.at. always 
known thai the Directorate (leneral of 
Commercial Intelligence, Calcutta, was 
the compiling authonty for commodity 
exports. Why should there be such wide 
vanations in the tea export statistics if 
they are collated by a singk* authority, , 
they ask. fo make matters more confus¬ 
ing, the statistical handbook brought out 
by j. Thomas and (.io., which has always 
been used as a relerence book bv the tea 
trade and industry, has also become 
incomplete. Data on area undei planta¬ 
tion, yield rates, production in the pre¬ 
mium areas in the north tiank of Assam, 


For three years now, 
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DCM 
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Picking up th e squabb le 

i'.vcn before the ink could dry on the trifurcation plan, the 
Shri Ram family is on a confrontation course again 


N oilh iiidiii’s siiiHlf' pnv.ile 

M'diir employer DCM Ltd- has 
j ri'tiisod to yield Its pride ol place. 

I AltliouKh theSlin Kanil.mi.iyhad asreed 
j III November last to trifurcate the hun- 
I dred year-old DCM empire, three si 4 b- 
se(|uent developments have complicated 
the issues involved and made the agreed 
dismembennent extremely difficult. 

When the Shn Ram decided to divide 
DCM among the three warring branches 
of the family last year, the company was 
losing money heavily, 'I'he financial in¬ 
stitutions (FIs) which owned 4.'t per cent 
of the DCM stock, had threatened to 
intervene and dislodge the family mem¬ 
bers from the management and bring in 
outsideis to restore the company’s for¬ 
tunes. Faced with possible action from 
financial institutions, the family mem¬ 
bers themselves worked out a division ol 
assets among the three branches, name¬ 
ly, the Bharat Rams, Siddharth Shn Ram 
and Bansi Dhar. 

However, since then, the company’s 
fortunes have improved substantially 
and DCM has startl'd eaniing money 
once again. Added to its satisfactory 
performance, DCM also earned a bonan¬ 
za from the government. The fertiliser 
unit of DCM received no less than Ks 10 
crores on account of the fertiliser price 
revision last year which should have 
come into the general kitty. 


Secondly, the uncertainty over the 
sale of a very large tract of inline 
land--some (i<i acres- -in the heart ol 
Delhi has come to an end with the 
■Supreme Court allowing closure of the! 
textile mill on the land and its sale. The 
propertv, which fell to the Bharat Ram ^ 
wing of the family, has now been given ' 
over for commercial development to the 
Ansals, leading propertv developers in 
the capital. The land is conservativelv 
estimated to be worth not less than Rs 
300 crores, although some sections of 
the family put the figure at loui times 
that sum eventually, l.eaving claims and 
counter-claims aside, the lact remains 
that (he clearance of the land deal has 
materially altered the situation. 

Thirdly, one section ol the lamily— 
the Bharat Rams,have aiquired a large 
chunk of the DCM equity from London- 
based .Swraj l>aul who had at one time 
mounted a raid on the company and 
picked up as much as 12 per cent of the 
l)aid-up capital, thereby threatening the 
■Shn Ram family with an ouster. This 
faction IS reported to have bought over 
the entire stake worth Rs 12 crores. 
'I'he Bharat Ram gioup had another 
block-holding in DCM through one of the 
companies managed by this faction— 
Shri RamFibres-of nearly 8 per cent. 
Thus, the total holding of the Bharat 
Ram group had gone up to over ‘^0 per 


cent against another 10 percent holding 
of the family trusts and investment 
companies. 'I'he Bharat Ram group has 
thus acquired dominating status in DCM 
ris-a-v/s the two other wings of the 
familv. 

Delhi Cloth Mills was set up exactly a 
hundred years ago, by four Delhi 
citizens The capital ol the company was 
Rs 7 lakhs and its building was consi¬ 
dered the most important stnicture to 
come up in the capital, after the railway 
station, in the penultimate decade ot the 
last century. 

N otwithstanding the tact that the 
family had carefullv nurtured the 
company for the last hundied years. 



When the Shri Rams 
decided to d i vide DCM 
among the thre e 
warring branches o f 
the famiiy, the 
company was losing 
money heavily... 
Faced with possible 
action from FIs, the 
family worked out a 
division of assets 


DCM is now a public limited company in 
which the family members can lay only a 
marginal claim. .An Overwhelmingly large 
portion of the equity stake is held 
outside the family f70 per rent). Of this, 
no less than 43 per cent is held by the 
F'ls, namely. Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India (IFCI), Unit Trust ot 
India (UTI), Life Insurance Corporation 
of India (LlC) and Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India (IDBl). 

However, the financial institutions 
have not taken any interest in the 
development of the group’s units and in 
halting the drift that was taking place. It 
is widely believed that the close 
friendship between some third- 
generation members of the family and 
the F’ritne Minister's house (some of the 
fighting cousins were classmates of the 
Prime Minister) has prevented any ac¬ 
tion from being taken by the FIs in 
setting the management right. 

Take, for one, the extensive Bara 


The Three-way Carve-up 



Vinay Bharat Ram 


PCM Lid 

Hissar Textile Mills 
DCM Engg Products, RoparI 
DCM Data Products 




Hindoo River Mills 
Swatantra Bharat Mills 
DCM Silk Mills 
Daurala Sugar Mills 
Shri Ram Fert. & Chems 
Shn Ram Ravons 


Independent Companies 


DCM Toyota 
Shri Ram Fibres 
Jay Engineering 
Usha Rectifiers 
Usha International 


Siddharth Shri Ram 


Mawana Sugar Mills 
Shn Ram Foods & Fert. 
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Hindu Kao land of DCM. which lias now 
lK‘on cleared bv the Supreme Court tor 
sale, and which could yield iininense 
sums. Instead of ensuring that the sale 
proceeds are properly used for revival of 
the different group units after paying out 
the dues of labour, the Kls are witnes¬ 
sing a feud in which the squabbling 
factions of the family aie openly treating 
the land as their personal propeity. In 
the case ot any other ordinary corporate 
entity, such behaviour would have been 
interpreted as "assets stripping" 

Even some insiders - professional 
managers—who have been associated 
with the group for dog days, now fear 
that the entire s;ile proceeds could be 
squandered without being gainfully util- > 
ised for revival of the group. They teel j 
that the financial institutions have made 1 










m 


Banal Ohar and Vinay Bharat Ram: In happiar llmaa 


lit .i j ir T» »> w - y 



Tha DCM mill in Oalhi’a Bara Hindu Rao Road: 

no efforts whatsoever to monitor the 
land sale deal and ensure its proper 
utilisation. These professionals are of 
the view that properly utilised, the sale 
proceeds from the Bara Hindu Rao land 
should have been more than adequate 
for reviving the entire company. 

It is pointed out that the closure of the 


bonaof contantion 

I* ~'Rholocopy ot the trifurcation agreement: 
I not water-tight? 

- 
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Instead of ensuring 
that the sale proceeds 


from the Bara Hindu 


Rao complex are 


properly used for 


revival of the different 


_ grou p units, the _ 

squabbling factions of 


the family are openly 


treating the lan^j» _ 
their propeity 


Bara Hindu Kao textile null ilsclt has 
saved the group of a recurring loss of Ks 
10 crorcs a veai. Additionally, the 
payment ot dues on account of revision 
of the fertiliser price ot Ks 10 crores had 
shored up the cash position of the 
company. Beside'' with the agricultural 
situation in the i ountry looking up this 
year, the fertiliser units in the DCM | 
stable have done exceedingly well. I 
It IS felt that instead of putting forward 
a plan tor rational restructuring of the 
units for better management, all that the , 
family did in November 1988 was to ■ 
provide a hasty bluepnnt for division to 
forestall moves ol the financial institu¬ 
tions. No wondtrr that the trifurcation I 
plan had tumed out to be impractical and i 
difficult to implement. And even if im- I 
plemented. the division could at best 
give some advantage to the family mem¬ 
bers, much to the chagrin of the ordinary 
shareholders who do not have friends in 
high places. 

Anian BvyiNmw MM 
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T he much talked about 
Russian invasion of the 
Indian aviation scene has 
started off as a flight into red 
tape. Desperately short of 
aircraft, Indian Airlines has 
been flogging its fleet to the 
extremes and, as a stop-gap 
measure, hired a Soviet TU- 
154 on wet lease basis. ITie 
TU-154 has arrived, only to 
be interned by overzealous 
customs officials at Delhi’s 
Palam airport. Reason: a fi- 



tb* Soviet 

nance ministry directive to 
charge 18 per cent import 
duty—3 per cent as basic 
import duty on the aircraft 
and 15 per cent as counter¬ 
vailing duty. The Soviets 
have refused to shell out, 
leaving harried lA officials to 
sort out the red tape. 

Finally, civil aviation minis¬ 
ter Shivraj Patil had to take 
up the matter with S. B, Cha- 
van, his colleague in the fi¬ 
nance ministry. While the 
finance minister has agreed 
to waive the duty, the deci¬ 
sion was yet to be im¬ 



plemented. even though the 
aircraft had been lying in the 
liangar for a week. 

T he Ambanis appear to be 
gradually moving in to 
have a more effective control 
of Larsen and Toubro and 
sidelining former boss N.M. 
Desai. Rumours are rife in 
Bombay’s corporate circles 
that two former key L&T 
executives, B.N. Patel and 
U.V. Rao, are being brought 
back by the Ambanis. They 
will either be uiducted on the 
L&T board or may control 
the engineering giant from 
Maker IV, Reliance Indus¬ 
tries’ corporate headquarters 
at Nariman Point. 

Patel was the finance 
director in L&T when he 
decided to quit. Subsequent¬ 
ly, he joined Reliance as 
finance director. Rao left 
L&T to join Vijay Mallya’s 
UB Group. Now Rao is 
learnt to be seriously con- 
sideringjoining the Ambani 
bandwagon. While he refuses 
to comment on this, a UB 
source is understood tilhave 
said that they would nth 
stand in Rao’s way if h|( is 
offered the managing direc¬ 
torship of L&T. Interesting¬ 
ly, both Patel and Rao had 
quit L&T some time ago as 
N.M. Desai had found them 
to be "unpliable” and had 


UtT Houm: changM afoot 


replaced them with his 
favourites. But they are 
known to have helped greatly 
in L&T’s diversification 
plans, including financial plan¬ 
ning, which has made the 
company a highly profit¬ 
able one. For the tight-fisted 
Ambanis. this will be an 
opportunity to closely moni¬ 
tor the finances of L& f and, 
thus, clip the wings of Desai. 

M aruti Udyog Ltd 

(MUL) appears all set 
to maintain its stranglehold 
on the country’s automobile 
market. The company, which 
is opening fresh bookings for 
■its.800 cc family car in June, 
is planning to introduce new 




Maruti 800: new ioak eoon 

features. This includes a sus¬ 
pension, a new design for 
headlights and also the grill in 
front of the car. This is 
MUL's second modification 
with the car, the first being 
the drastic change in chassis 
and body design in the stub¬ 
by 800 cc model currently in 
showrooms. MUL products 
are not for the "common 
man" any longer, what with 
regular ven—and excise- 
related—price hikes, but 
company officials are confi¬ 
dent that come June, a high 
price won’t prevent eager 
buyers from queueing up in 
thousands, if not lakhs. 






_—^economy 

{ _____ KEWAL VARMA 

‘Steroid’ induced growth 

With prudent policies, the debt trap can still be avoided 


O utwardly the Indian economy is 
doing well. The century’s worst 
drought in 1987 was weathered without 
much hardship. And for the first time in 
the country’s history, a double-digit 
growth rate would be registered for the 
year 1988-89. The Seventh Plan would 
achieve an annual growth rate of about 
5.5 per cent, thus marking a finn break 
from the Hindu rate of growth of 3.5 per 
j cent. But a closer scrutiny would reveal 
I that all this has been a ‘steroid- induced 
I growth, to borrow a term from the 
I world of athletics. It is now being 
1 increasingly realised that the super per- 
! fonnance of the Indian economy has 
! perhaps been made possible because it 
was quietly being given economic ster¬ 
oid. i.e., foreign resources. But the real 
cause of worry is that the bulk of the 
foreign resources was raised through 
commercial bonowings. Some expeits 
who have pieced together information 
available from various sources, including 
foreign banks, have found that India’s 
total indebtedness has reached a stag¬ 
gering $60 billion. By the norms set by 
I the International Monetary Fund (IMF,), 
i India has not yet fallen into a debt trap, 
i but It IS very much on the brink of doing 
I so. 

Traditionally, India has been very 
conservative in its foreign commercial 
borrowings. But, as in other fields, Rajiv 
(landhi has not been a great respect or of 
traditions in this regard also. Self- 
reliance was the cherished dream ol his 
grandfather, Jawaharlal Nc'hru, and it 
was nearly achieved by his mother Indira 
(/andhi. However, no sooner did Kajiv 
(iandhi come to power, than he re¬ 
versed the gear. The first budget of his 
government presented by former fi¬ 
nance minister Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh, in 1985, marked the beginning i >f 
the reversal of the jiolicv of self-reliance. 
The budget and the package of economic 
policies encouraged kit culture and liber¬ 
al imports. There was a boom in con¬ 
sumer electronics and the automobile 
sector, based on imported CKD (com¬ 
pletely knocked-down) and SKD (semi- 
knocked-down) components and parts. 
It was not unusual to find advertise¬ 
ments announcing: “ The only thing Indi¬ 
an about this TV is its name, rest is all 
Sony.” The policy was reinforced by 
signals given out by the Prime Minister 
himself, like his tellirTg the Maruti Udyog 


1 management publicly ‘‘Don’t hasten in- 
digenisation, lest vou make an .Ambassa¬ 
dor of the Maruti". Vet another message 
which he sou.ght to convey, when it was 
reported that the Prime Ministei h.iil 
paid duty on a \ideo camera which he 
brought from one of his tiips abroad, 
was ‘‘go loreign and buy foreign” replai’ 
ing the earlier slogan of "be Indian, buy 
Indian”. 

True, the liberal imports did boost the 
rate of mdustiial production. These 
imports, however, were incieasinglv 
financed by borrowed capital. If a peison 
is led on steroids lor too long, it creates 
incurable haimful side-etlects Similarly, 
a high growth rate sustained for too long 
with foreign boriowed capital can land 
the country into a debt trap. The 
debt-ndden countries especially Mexico 
and Brazil, have been expc-nencing eco¬ 
nomic stagnation, widesjiread incluslrial 
closures, retrenchment and lay-offs, in 
ple-digit inflation and reduction in stan¬ 
dard of living. No wonder, even a 
structured economy like Yugoslavia's, 
which was once c.^ught in a debt tiap, 
experienced social ,tnd political up¬ 
heavals. 

Fortunately, befoie it was too l.ile, 
India’s ethos of self-reliance and econo 
mic indepeiideric e forged during inde¬ 
pendence struggle, has started asserting 
itself once again. 'The first signs have 
come in the 1989-90 budget. Never 
Ijqjprc^' in an election year was such a 
hvige/liike III taxes, effected as m this 


India’s foreign exchange 
reserves (Rs. crore) 



Th* liberalisation policy has opened the 
floodgates of Imports, resulting in a 
precarious balance of payments position 


ce.ir's budged. It h.is sought to laise 
taxes b\ about Ks 1,30(1 ctores and has 
made the coiisuiiiei electronics and 
automobile sector its mam target. The 
biidj'et package will h<ive a moderating 
effect on imports. It broiid parameters of 
tiu' budget aie .idheted to, then there 
would |)c‘ih;i[is be no iiec'd to ajipioac'h 
till' IMT this year. Wlu'ii a country goes 
to the I.MF It itiv.inablv (unis out to be 
the lltst stc-p to tile debt (tap. II tile main 
tliuisi ol this ceai's budget is n'peated 
in thc> coming years, then lio|x‘fully the 
danger of the debt ti.ip would be warded 
off. 


External debt disbursed and 
outstanding 



! Rs 60,000-crore mark, the artificially 

propped up Indian economy is on tne brink 
of falling into a debt trap 

'Tlic' ait ol ni.iiiagemeiit ol an over- 
lie,iterl ecoiioniv on the brink of falling 
into the debt nap lies in opening up the 
satetv valves The Indian ec'inoinv has 
been used to .i liigli level of expenditure 
and iiniiorls Ain i'.ad binding w’ljuld 
create a chaos The 1989-90 budget is a 
sle|) lowards soil landing I'liis might 
geiK'iate soiiie dellalioiiarv impulses 
Ic-inpoianiv. but that is the inininiu'ti 
price lot ccmecting the- siltialion hi tact, 
some initial signs of coirection are 
already visible. 'The foreign i xchange 
le.serves aie now at Ks 7,1)00 crra'cs 
against Ks 6,000 crores last year. The 
rate- of growth of expoits and imports m 
1989-90 would he almost equal. I’rojec- 
tions for the next yc-ar indicate that 
exports should increase at a higher rale 
than imports It there are no unexpected 
internal and extcmial economic shocks, 
the situation on the foreign exchange 
front is still retrievable. B 
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A temporary reprieve 


The central observers bail 
out Amarsinh Chaudhary 
but the dissidents refuse to 
call it a day 

The season of dissideiii'e 
is not yet over as far as 
the Congressmen are 
concerned. Just as the 
trouble-shooters, who 
have been called on to 
display all their tact to 
contain the crises in Madhya Pradesh 
and Bihar, were looking forward to some 
respite, the alarm bells were set off 
again. This time, the call came from 
Gujarat and the central observers had no 
choice but to rush to chief minister 
Amarsinh Chaudhai^'s defence. For, the 
dissidents had made it quite clear that 
they meant business; if the high com¬ 
mand refused to send any of its emissar¬ 
ies to l(x>k into their grievances they 
would go ahead and hold a requisitioned 
meeting of the Congress Legislature 
Party to discuss a no-confidence move 
against Chaudhary. 

The threat was enough to spur the 
trouble-shooters on. And on 8 AjinI, a 
team of central observers had flown into 
(iujaiat to assess the situa¬ 
tion. That the high command had de¬ 
cided to send Union minister for steel 
and mines, M.L. 

Fotedai, the AlC- 

C(I) general 

ary in charge of 

jarat, Mrs Sheila 

Kaul, and the 

ter of slate for de- 

fence, Chmtamani 

Panigrahi to mediate 

w'ith the dissidi'iits, 

was indication 

enough that the cri- .-jy 

SIS was a giave one. 

And even though the 




'S' A 



ob.servers, after meeting the Congress¬ 
men, tried to make light of the problem, 
a dissident minister in Chaudhary’s 
Cabinet gleefully said, “We have put a 
fish thoni in the ’ throat of the high 
command. Either way they try to deal 
with it, it is going to hurt them.” 

hlvidently, the prized ‘fish thorn’ was 
the dissident’s threat to hold the requisi¬ 
tioned meeting of the CLP. If a resolu¬ 
tion registenng the legislators’ demand 
for a change in the leadership was 
passed. It could prove tricky for the high 
command. As the dissident leader 
pointed out, "This would be a valid 
constitutional document and if Gujarat 
does it, other states will follow suit.” 
Clearly, this is one option that the high 
command will not be too pleased to 
exercise. 

If the dissidents put the high com¬ 
mand in a tight spot, the central obser¬ 
vers too had an ace up their sleeve. 
According to a dissident niember of 
Parliament, the observers had apparent¬ 
ly infonned them that there were 53 
Congressmen who were in the chief 
minister's camp, 57 who were opposed 
to him while 14 were neutral. Fotedar is 
believed to have asked the neutral 
Congressmen whether they would stand 
by the Prime Minister’s choice. And 
when he received an answer in the 
affiniiative, Fotedar listed them along 
with the pro-Chaudhary group. Obvious¬ 
ly, the dissidents are not tap p|eased 
about the manner in which Fotedar has 

Amarsinh Chaucthary; 

on to power 






juggled the figures to the chief minister’s 
advantage. 

But the dissidents are unlikely to call 
it a day. For quite some time now, they 
have been demanding that Chaudhary be 
replaced and have accused him of bring¬ 
ing the state to the brink of a financial, 
administrative and political precipice. 
Chaudhary, they charge, squandered Ks 
1500 crores on drought relief measures, 
gave away crores to striking govern¬ 
ment employees and agitated farmers. 
But despite all this, the party, they 
maintain, got no political mileage out ot 
it. “This shows bad political manage¬ 
ment and has been reflected in the swing 
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of votes against the Congress(l),” said a 
dissident leader. To further illustrate his 
point, he said that in the 1984 Lok Sabha 
elections, the party got 52.5 per cent of 
the votes, in the Assembly elections in 
1985, it polled 55 per cent of the votes 
and in the 1986 panchayat elections the 
Congress(I) succeeded in getting only 
46 per cent of the votes besides losing 
the Godhra parliamentary seal recently. 

The chief ministei, however, is 
"absolutely unperturbed” by the accusa¬ 
tions hurled at him. He told Si nii.m. "1 
am not worried. 1 am fulfilling my duty 
towards the people of Gujarat assigned 
to me as chief minister. I have my 
priorities: completing the Narmada pro¬ 
ject m ten years, providing drinking 
water in the drought-affected areas in 
Saurashtra and Kutch by laying a pipe¬ 
line between Narmada and Kutch and 
working for the upliftment of the OBCs 
(other backward castes). 1 am not 
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Madhavsinh Solanki (left) and JInabhal Darji; 
plotting Cnaudhary’s ouster? 

bothered about the dissidents. 'I'hcy 
tried their best to scuttle the budget 
session but 1 could successfully get the 
budget passed.” 

On the charge that Chaudhary bypas¬ 
ses the party’s state president and even 
his ministers while taking decisions—as 



I chief minister may decide not to give 
I tickets to them. Earlier, Chaudhaiy, 
who was considered to be a Madhavsinh 
Solanki pr<»tege, was thought to be 
pliable commodity but the chief minister 
proved them wrong and now that he has 
created his own clique these leaders are 
feehng threatened. 

The chief minister himself is not 
unaware of the dissidents’ strategy. ! 
Hitting back at his critics, he says, "In 
the panchaynt elections 1 was able to 
capture all the districts which even 
Madhavsinh Solanki could not do in 
1981. When Solanki was the chief minis¬ 
ter we lost the districts of Mehsana, 
(landhinagar, Kutch and Jamnagar. But 
last yeai 1 won back Mehsana which had 
been an Opposition stronghold foi the 
last 16 years.” Giving the lie to his 
critics’ statistical jugglery, Chaudhary 
said, “Solanki was abroad during the 
campaigning for the panchayat elections 


W-*' ' 3 







From left) M. L. Foteifar, Sheila Kaul and Panlgrahirthe trouble-shooters 


he did when he conceded the demands of and returned the day results were 

the farmers led by Opposition leader aftnounced. Jinabhai Daiji (Chaudliary’s 

Chimanbhai Patel- the chief minister arch-rival) only moved in his own district 

said, “There were 501) decisions in all Vyara, which happens to be my consti- 

and all of them were Cabinet decisions. tuency. On the other hand, take the 

Regarding the tanners, a sub-committee Godhra byelections.”He alleged that 

which included the minister for agricul- Solanki and Darji had “sabotaged the 

ture, was appointed to negotiate with elections deliberately because they 

the farmers and only .after it had taken a thought 1 would have to gi, if we lost.” j 

decision, I endorsed it.” ' 

And then, there are the dissidents’ 'I’hough Chaudhary has earned a re- ! 
complaints about the bureaucrats’ arro- prieve with the central obseivers root- i 
gant behaviour. Chaudhary, they ing for him, it is unlikely that the j 
claim, hold'- in district ,ittei dissidents will give up theii crusade 


distnct but if the officers do not carry 
out his orders it is definitely going to 
create a bad reputation for him. While all 
these complaints may have some truth 
to them, the important thing is that 
many of the dissidents are eager to get 
Chaudhary out of the way as they feel 
that in the forthcoming elections, the 


without a fight. But tlirowing out the 
chief minister may prove more difficult 
than they thought. As one dissident 
succinctly described the dilemma that 
they now face; "You can shoot down a 
lion, trap an elephant, but what do you 
do with Mickev, the mouse?” 

Olga JoKUtlAhmedabad 


Congress^ 

doublespeak 


Contradictory remarks by 
Sitaram Kesri and Das 
Munshi throw state party 
leaders into confusion 

Very rarely does Sitaram 
’Mr Moneybags’ Kesii, 
the .AICC(I) treasurei, 
turn on the charm. Yet, 
the dour and diminutive 
Kesri, known for his iron 
grip over the party’s 
purse strings, did exactly that very 
recently. ’I'he unlikely recipient of Kes¬ 
ri’s attention was Jyoti Basil, C’Pl(M) 
leader and chief minister of West Ben¬ 
gal. Reacting to fellow Congres'>man and 
Union ministei of st.ite foi commerce 
Priya Ranjan Da's Munshi’s scorcliing 
cnticisni of Jyoti Basil, Kesri called the 
CPKM) leader an ’’incoriuptible and an 
honest leader”. Kesri also refuted Das 
Munshi’s charge that Basu knew alxjut 
the plans to assassinale Mis Indira 
Gandhi and sheltered teirorists in Cal¬ 
cutta. Kesri’s remarks, wdiich were a 
quiet counterpoint to I )as Munshi’s blus¬ 
ter, left the Congress! I) leaders in West 
Bengal confused and in some cases, 
disappointed. 

Just the week before. Das Munslii, 
while inaugurating a Youth Congiess(l) 
district conference at Khardah, near 
Calcutta, had all but called Basu an 
accomplice to the assassination of Mrs 
Gandhi. Basu, said Das Munshi, had not 
only provided shelter in Calcutta to 
terrorists involved in Mrs Gandhi's 
assassination, but was also aware of 
plans to kill her. "Mr Basu has been in 
regular touch with the terrorists. He 
even met some of them in Canada,” said 
Das Munshi, shaking his fists m fury. 
“Koreverv terrorrst w. irking against the 
unity and integrity of India”, West Ben¬ 
gal was a sheltered Shangril;!, where the 
police would look the other W'ay aixl the 
CPKM) would welcome them with open 
arms, he added. Manjit Singh Calcutta 
and other ’hardiore’ terrorists, on the 
run after Operation Bluestar, had slunk . 
into the city to evade the Punjab police 
and Basu and his government turned a 
Nelson’s eye to the problem, alleged. 
Das Munshi. 

The combative Union commerce 
minister went even further. “Why don't 
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Priya Ranjan Daa Munshi addressing a rally: spewing venom 

you sue nu‘ if you (late to.''" he rlietoi- 


icalK askt-d llu‘(.'1‘llM) woikt'is. "Oi It-l 
Mi Hasu sue me?" Hul fai from inslitut 
iiiK It’Kal iirofccdings against Das Mun- 
slii. Hasu tias maintamyd a tiglitliiiiiod 
:'.ilfiu'e wtiili' parly officials were (luietly 
disniissiye of Das Munshi's "exaiiKer- 
ated claims”. 

Political oliseivers and state paitv 
l('adoi,s aie amazed by the Congressfl) 
hifjb cone Hand's about-turn immediately 
after Das Munshi's bare knuckled 
anniession. Spuned on by Das Munshi's 



The unlikely recipient of 
Sitaram Kesri’s attention 
was Jyoti Basu. Reacting 
to fellow Congressman 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshi’s 
scorching criticism of 
Basu» Kesri called the 
CPI(M) leader an 
“incorruptible and an 
honest leader” 


speech and incensed by the recent 
murders of ConKress(l) workers, party 
leaders were about to unleash their 
shock troops (the militant Youth Con- 
fjrcss and Chhatra Parishad workers) 
against Hasu's 'Fortre.ss Bengal'. But 
Kesri's remark has acted as a dampener. 

'I'here were more sighs and grim 
faces in the Congressfl) camp after 
Union minister of state for home, San- 
tosh Mohan Dey, stated that Bengal was 
in g(K)d shape and there was no need to 
impose President's Rule at the moment. 
State Congress(l) president A.B.A. 
Ghani Khan Chowdhury reportedly pre¬ 
fers action to appeasement. Turning the 
other cheek to the CPl(M), other Con¬ 
gress leaders believe, would be political¬ 
ly naive and possibly akin to committing 
suicide. Party stormtrooper squads, 
primed to fight the CPl(M) after a senes 
of training camps at the grassroots level, 
arc also disappointed. 

Kesn's latest love offensive is piob- 
ably a clever attempt to foil any possibili¬ 
ties of a Janata Dai-Left Front alliance in 
the Lok Sabha elections this year. The 
Congress(l) higli command probably;be- 
lieves that it stands a better chance of 
victory if its main adversary, the Janata 
Dal, g(H‘s It alone in the crucial row belt 
(UP and Bihar alone jointly account for 
1B9 scats which is over 25 per cent of 
the total Lok sabha seals) than if the 
Janta Dal has an electoral understanding 
with the left parties. The price for such 
an electoral strategy, if the CPKM) 
decides to play ball, which is unlikely, is 
that the Congress(i) may not be able to 
hold on to the 16 Lok Sabha seats it won 
in the previous elections in 1984. 

By going easy on Jyoti Basu and the 
communists, state Congress(l) leaders 
feel would give the CFI(M) a walkover. 
And since the left parties are unlikely to 
forge an qjliance with the Congress(I) or 
remain neutral, the party will stand to 
lose by being soft on the (iPl(M) in West 
Bengal. 

Srinloy Chowdhury/CalcwMa 


The Antulay 
syndrome 

The Supreme Court refuses 
to clear Arjun Singh 

It IS not a paraijiel that 
either man will Hke but 
these days, Anun Singh, 

the former chief minister 

of Madhya Pradesh, is 
beginning to seem more 
_ and rnore like A.R. Antu¬ 
lay, the disgraced fonner chief minister 
of Maharashtra. Like Antulay in 1980, 
Singh returned to his home state from 
Delhi in triumph in 19H7. Like Antulay, 
he had problems with his trusts. Like 
Antulay’s Indira Gandhi Pratisthan, 
these trusts became the subject of a 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) prosecu¬ 
tion. Like Antulay, Singh resigned after 
the courts busted the scam. 

And now, like Antulay in 1982, Singh 



sits waiting for either the call from the 
high command or a favourable verdict 
from the Supreme Court. The fonner 
seems to be nowhere on the horizon but 
last week, Singh’s supporters claimed 
that their man had finally got the latter. 
They were being optimistic. The Sup¬ 
reme Court did not clear Singh. But to 
be fair it did rule that the High Court’s 
judgement did not constitute a ‘finding of 
fact’. 

The matter arose when Singh filed a 
writ petition in the Supreme Court 
asking it to rule as to whether the 
Madhya Pradesh High Court had ex¬ 
ceeded its brief in passing strictures 
against him. K.K. Venugopal, Singh’s 
1 lawyer, pointed to the part of tlie 
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judgement that held that Singh owed an 
explanation to the nation to show how 
and from where he got the funds re¬ 
quired to construct his palatial mansion 
near Bhopal. He argued that this was a 
political, rather than judicial, statement 
and quoted the late American Supreme 
Court justice Felix Frankfurter who 
cautioned judges to avoid ‘the political 

f '^ttgh had hoped that the Supreme 
GSurt would accept this argument and 
strike out the comments of the Madhya 
Pradesh High Court. Perhaps it would 
also nullify that judgement. In fact, the 
court took Venugopal literally andexpres- 
sed its reluctance to enter ‘the political 
thicket’. 

The judges told Venugopal that they 

J did not think that the High Court’s 
allegedly provocative remarks repre¬ 
sented statements of fact and would rule 
to that effect. If, howevei, he felt that 
the court should also consider whether 
the inquiry commissions ordered by the 
High Court should be stayed, then they 
would have to hear the whole matter. 

Venugopal craisulted Singh who said 
he would be happy it the court simply 
ruled that the High Court’s remarks 



/to|un Singh: in Aniuiay'a footalaps 


were not proof of his guilt. Accordingly, 
the judges dictated their order. 

Later, Singh told the press that this 
was a vmdication of his integrity. His 
opponents claimed that what Singh was 
really after was to first get the High 
Court’s remarks expunged, and then, to 
have the commission of inquiry stopped. 
He had failed on both grounds. 

But Singh seemed pleased anyway. “I 
am not in politics for any post. I am here 
to serve my leader and my party," he 
told a post-judgement press conference 
triumphantly. It was a line worthy of 
Antulay. 

IU|iv ShuMa/Mmi' MM' 


An ordeal by fire 


The capital’s skyscrapers are 
a major fire hazard 

■ All’s well that ends well. 

That may have been the 
first thought to have 
occurred to the firemen 
who snuffed out the fire 
that broke out in Vandana 
Building at Connaught 
Place, New Delhi on 8 April. But to S. K, 
Dheri, the chief fire officer of Delhi Fire 
Service (DFSl, the accident was only a 
small demonstration of the damage that 
inadequate fire-fighting measures can 
cai]ise.,As Dheri gnmly remarks, ‘‘Can 
yojj imagine the fate of some 8,000-odd 
people who come here daily to work?” 
And adds, “We would hardly have been 
able to do much if it had been a working 
day. There is only one staircase (though 
in high-rise buildings two staircase entr¬ 
ances are a must). Obviously, there 
would be a mad rush for the stairs 
probably leading to a number of deaths." 

What is worse, all the lifts in the 
12-storeyed building were “out of 
order”, Dheri says. “The wet-riser 
pump built for safety against fire was not 
working. And there was no automatic 
fire alarm system to alert the people.” It 
is not surprising then tliat Dheri has 
refused to negotiate with the owners of 
the building, which was sealed following 
the accident on 8 April, unless they 
agreed to install the requisite safety 
devices. In the past too, the owners had 
been served several notices to make the 
necessary arrangements but these were 
ignored. 

In fact, most of the skyscrapers in the 
capital are considered to be fire hazards. 
The first major fire was the one that 
engulfed Gopala Towers at Kajendra 
Place in June 1983. After that the 
administration woke up to the need to 
impose stricter safety measures. A sur¬ 
vey revealed that as many as 220 
buildings in the capital were unsafe. 'The 
government issued notices to the own¬ 
ers to fortify the buildings against fire 
within sk months. But one-and-a-ha’if 
years after these notices were served, 
the Siddhartha Hotel went up in flames. 

The Siddhartha Hotel tragedy once 
again galvanised the administration into 
action and an enqui^ was instituted 
under the chairmanship of Justice D.K. 
Ittanna. iTie Khanna Commission au 
thonsed the DFS to issue notices to 196 
buildings which were found to be ‘highly 


unsafe'. But tew paid heed to these 
notices and the I'FS wa^ unable to take 
any action against the offenders. 

The Khanna Commission also recom¬ 
mended a 12 point progi amme to ensure 
greater safely against fire in the high- 
rise buildings. I'he fiio department was 
even empowered by the Delhi Fire Act 
1986 to penalise offenders but here too 
the new guidelines have hindered its 
implementation. According to the new 
regulations, the floor space index has 
been raised to 25t) sq metres though 
I the covered area has lieen reduced to 25 
per cent from 35 per cent. This new rule 
could act as a d<‘teneiit. 

An interesting aspect, Dheri informs, 
is that some of the buildings including 
the Vikas Minar, Palika Kendra, Shakti 
Sadan, Vigyan Bhawan and Ashoka 
Hotel, which are owned by the govern¬ 
ment, are also not totally fire-proof. 
When served with notices, most of the 
owners plead for some time to install the 
devices. For instance, the Mahanagar 
Telephone Nigam asked for a grace 
period of one yeai to equip its 14 



VaiMiana building: unaata towar 


multi-storeyed buildings with fire- 
1 fighting devices. 

Dheri is confident that the DFS would 
be in a better position to take action 
against the offenders if its operations 
were controlled by the Delhi administra¬ 
tion instead of the NDMC. And though 
his has been a long-standing demand, it 
has faOen on deaf ears. Meanwhile, for 
the millions, whose workplaces are 
housed in the capital’s unsafe towers, 
every working day is like an ordeal by 
fire. 

Alfca SaxMWfMdw Mb/ 
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Lost, found and claimed 


A jivv-ycar-oldgirl is in the 
centre of a raging dispute 
over her parentage 

This IS d lost and found 
story with a difference. 
Five-year-old Lakshnii 
went to buy a sweetmeat 
at the local store and 
never returned home 
says her father 
Adhiveerarama Faiidian, a farm labour¬ 
er. Hut a month a^o, he claims, he was 
sliocked to discover that some gypsies 
had taken his dauKhtei under their wing 
and were makin>> her perfoini on the 
streets. His wife too recognised Lak- 
shnii and the couple rushed to the police, 
who in turn, approached the Madras 
Hifth Court. 

It is here that the story takes a new 
twist. Adhiveerarama and Kanniammal 
insist that the ^rl is their daughter and 
as proof claim that there were two moles 
on her head which the gypsy couple had 


obliterated by scalding them. The gyp¬ 
sies say that the burn marks were the 
result of an accident which occurred 
when their daughter Mary was barely 
five days old. With both couples staking 
their claims to Lakshmi, alias Mary, the 
corndors of the High Court have be¬ 
come a stage for a bizarre human drama 
as the women, Kanniammal and Raliam- 
mal, wail to their hearts’ content begging 
for the custody of the little girl. 

For Justice Arunachalam, who has the 
unenviable task of settling the dispute, 
there are few clues as to who is telling 
the tmth. But the judge is now pursuing 
Adhiveerarama and Kanniammal's claim 
that Lakshmi has a twin brother.-He teas 
ordered blood and tissue tests dfoJ'dje 
performed on the girl, the alle^d 
brother, the two sets of parents and 
their other children. It is expected that 
the tests will be able to conclusively 
solve the mystery. 

But until the results of the tests are 
available, Lakshmi alias Mary, has been 
ordered to be kept in the custody of a 
local orphanage, Balamandir, where she 


I 

I 



Clockwise from above left) Kanniammal and 
kdhiveerarama Pandlan; tha gypsy couple; 
and Lakshmi alias Mary with a policeman: a 
raging dispute 

IS blissfully unaware of the raging dis¬ 
pute about her parentage. At any rate, 
whatever be the decision, life is unlikely 
to be very different for the five-year-old. 
As Mary she would probably walk the 
tightrope to help her parents make ends 
meet; as Lakshmi she would end up 
breaking stones in a quarry along with 
Adhive^j^'arama and Kanniammal. So. 
after a brief spell in the glare of publicitj, 
It will be back to an impoverished 
existence for Lakshmi or Mary. 

R. Bhagwsn Singh/MMfrss 



Comrades 
and arms 


A bitter fratricidal war 
breaks out in the NSCN 
ranks forcing Muivah to lie 
low 


"This IS Thuingelong 
Muivah, ato kilonser 
(Prime Minister), Peo¬ 
ple's Rejiublice of Naga 
land, speaking," began 
the taped message. "I 
admit that this is the 
worst moment in the history of our 
liberation movement. But I will not call it 
a day. Have patience and faith in us. We 
will reorganise and fight for the cause. ’’ 
The National Socialist Council of Naga¬ 
land (NSCN) supremo obviously be¬ 
lieves in calling a spade a spade. Or 
perhaps, his words only echo the low 
morale of the NSCN guernllas who are 
now locked in a bitter fratricidal battle. 

Nearly 100 of Muivah's supjiorters 
have been killed by a rival NSCN faction 
led by the dreaded Burmese Hemi Naga 
leader S.S. Khaplang and Konyak Naga 
rebel chief Khole ever since they fell out 
with Muivah .and NSCN chairman, Issac 
Chisi Swu in April last year. And Muivah 
made no attempt to underplay the crisis 
within the rebel outfit, during the 45- 
minute speech that he delivered in 
Tangkhul Naga dialect. “After Khaplang 
issued orders for the massacres, we lost 
a lot of people. Only 11 of those who tied 
the camp with Issac survived. And only 
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[From left) Mulvah, Khaplang, Isaac 
Swu and his brother; falling out 


SIX, who came away with me, are alive,” 
he said in the speech, cassettes of which 
were widely circulated in eastern Man¬ 
ipur, where Muivah’s guerrillas continue 
to strike at "select targets”. Even so, 
Muivah has urged his followers to show 
restraint. “Khaplang has made a great 
mistake but he will soon realise it. He 
made allegations against us on false 
grounds but 1 think he has just been 
misled, so do not exacerbate the fight by 
attacking Khaplang’s people,” he said. 

There, however, seems to be no end 
I in sight to the bloody feud. The Kha¬ 
plang faction is determined to fight 
Muivah as it is convinced that the latter 
has been conducting secret parleys with 
New Delhi and taking substantial sums 
of money from th' Indian government. 
Besides, the Khaplang group has ac¬ 
cused Muivah and Issac of constructing 
houses in Jorhat, Assam and of conspir¬ 
ing to remove Khaplang from the post of 
the vice-presidentship of the NSCN. But 
Muivah strenuously denies the allega¬ 
tions and argues that he would never 
negotiate with the Indian government 
"from a position of weakness". The 
constant reference to his “determination 
to fight till the end”, however, is an 
indication that the rebel outfit is in poor 
shape. The losses sustained in the 
Khaplang-Muivah battle, have only been 
reinforced by the successful raids of the 
Burmese forces on the Naga insurgents’ 
hideouts. The Indian army too followed 
up with a couple of arrests and the 
morale of the NSCN ranks hit an all-time 
low following the death of “Major” S. 
Hao who was gunned down by armymen 
at Siroi on 13 February. But the guerril¬ 
las arc determined to carry on with their 


crusade. 

The People’s Liberation Army fPLA), 
another rebel outfit, too lias been pla¬ 
gued with problems. The PLA chief, 
Khaidem Manikanta Singh, had initiated 
talks with the Manipur chief minister but 
before /omial negotiations could lie.gin, 
Manikanta was nabbed by a Assam 
Rifles patrol on 5 March from Lilong. 
Police officials feel that the subsequent 
attacks by the PLA, including the recent 
killing of the IPS probationer Vandana 
Malik, may have been triggered by the 
rebels’ desire to get even. PLA activists 
allege that Manikanta had shown a letter 
signed bv the chief minister’s secretariat 
to establish his credentials but the 
Ass^nii-Rtflcs personnel are said to have 
1 ejected it and handed hun over to the 
poliue. •“I'he government will pay lor it, ” 
said, an angry PLA activist, even though 
Magjkanta is believed to have told the 
poliro that this will not affect the “peace 
process, started by me”. 

Trie chief minister has described the 
arrest of the PLA chief as a setback to 
the peace talks. He said that the incident 
may have occurred due to a lack of 
coordination between the state’s political 
leadership and the secunty forces oper¬ 
ating there. Jaichandra Singh, however, 
has Ins detractors and his plan of nego- 



k. Manikanta Singh: aaaklng a aattlament 


tiating with the insurgents has an oppo 
nent in the powerful home minister 
Irengbam Tompok Singh. The home 
minister maintains that negotiations, if 
any, should be held by New Delhi. "We 
can only be invol\ ed in tripartite negotia¬ 
tions, if the Centre wants it,” Political 
intrigues notwithstanding, the insur¬ 
gents seem to be in for a tough time. But 
if there is any basis to the rumours that 
the NSCN is exploring possibilities ol an 
understanding with the pro-Phizo Naga 
National Council, they might still make a 
comeback. 

Subir Bhaumlk/C/lrAnif 


Targets of 
terror 

Residents of the resettlement 
colonies protest against the 
government’s target-oriented 
family planning programmes 

It IS a gruesome throw¬ 
back on the days of the 
Emergency, While for 
most the excesses com¬ 
mitted twelve years ago 
arc little more than bad 
memories, the residents 
of the resettlement colonies in east 
Delhi continue to live in fear of the 
forcible sterilisation operations. The 
Sabla Sangh, a women’s organisation, 
stumbled on this horrifying fact during 
the course of a survey it conducted to 
look into the medical facilities that are 
available to residents of these colonies. 

A 150-strong contingent of angry 
demonstrators took to the streets on 31 
March shouting slogans against the gov- 
I emment’s lamily planning programme 
I and the method of its implementation, 
i Most of those who participated in the 
I demonstration complained that they 
' were given medication at the govern- 
; ment dispensaries only if they agreed to 
j the use of contraceptive devices or to 
i undergo sterilisation. The survey, 

1 which is based on interviews' conducted 
, in four resettlement colonies—New 
Seemapuri, Sunder Nagari, Dakshinpuri 
and Jahangirpuri—spread over east and 
west Delhi, points out that it is the 
illiterate women who are roped in by the 
government officials to achieve their 
annual sterilisation target. Consequent¬ 
ly, nearly 50 per cent of these opera¬ 
tions are conducted between January 
and March, as they are required to 
submit their reports in March, 

The Sangh’s report also notes that 
various forms of ccK^rcion are employed 
to motivate couples to go in for con¬ 
traception. While some have been 
offered land, money, saris and blankets 
others are threatened with suspension 
from work. 

And until the government can provide 
better medical facilities, proper sanita¬ 
tion and basic amenities, forcible ster¬ 
ilisations are unlikely to solve the 
population problem. For that matter, 
bribe and threats will not achieve much 
except perhaps more unhappy families. 
Alka SaxcM/Maiir DefM 
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Th* b«ach rasort which has been taken over by the TTDC; (Inset) Mohan Rao DhandamudI 

The revenge of Karunanidhi 


The CM cancels three NIil 
projects which were passed 
hy the MGR regime 

Chief ministei M.K. 
Karunanidfii's preoccupa¬ 
tion with vendetta has 
resulted in quite a few 
casualties. He had prom¬ 
ised to expose the ‘cor¬ 
rupt’ deals of the previous 
regime and reveal the murky details in 
the stale Legislature. And when he 
announced the cancellation of three gov¬ 
ernment orders, which were passed by 
the late chief ministei M.G. Ramachaii- 
dran, the DMK supremo darkly hinted; 
"This is part ol the exercise." 

Prominent among the casualties are 
the non-residents who were wooed by 
tbe MGK regime. The cancelled orders 
relate to a tie-up between the state- 
owned Tamil Nadu 'rounsm Develop¬ 
ment Conwration ('ri'DC) and a non¬ 
resident group headed by an American 
citizen, Mohan Kao Dhandamudi Rao 
had responded to the govenimenCs 
appeal for NKl participation iti develop¬ 
ment projects back home. But little did 
he know that he would run into trouble 
once MGR was no longer at the helm of 
affaii s. 

If It were not for MtiK's demise and 
the tiansler of power to the DMK, 


Mohan Rao would have had it made. Or 
so, claim the DMK bosses. It is their 
contention that if MGR’s orders were 
earned out, the NRl would have walked 
off with prime land in Madras and at the 
nearby Mahabalipuram beach resort at 
throwaway prices. Apparently, the 1.60- 
crore hotel complex was undervalued at 
Rs 56.44 lakhs for Mohan Rao's benefit 
and even out of this, Ks 52 lakhs was 
treated as the government’s share and 
the remaining Ks 4 lakhs as loan. That 
was not all: even before the NKIs 
brought in their share of Rs 50 lakhs 
equity into the joint-sector hotel pro¬ 
ject, the beach resort was handed over 
to Kao and his associates for a paltry 
monthly lease of Rs 1,000. 

The chief minister triumphantly de¬ 
clared in the House that the accountant 
general had senous objections to the 
manner in which the deal was concluded 
by the MGR regime. I'he second order 
which was cancelled by Kaixinamdhi 
pertained to the granting of 299 acres of 
land adjoining a Vishnu temple at Thir- 
uvadanthai on the Madras- 
Mahabalipuram Road for a joint-sector 
hotel project. Here too, Karunanidhi 
claimed, the land was grossly under¬ 
valued in Kao’s favour. A third NRI deal 
involving the MGK government and Rao 
was thip proposal to transfer 50 acres of 
government land near Muliukadu, 
Mahabalipuram, for Ks 6. Id lakhs as 
against the market value of Ks 70 lakhs. 


This too has been scrapped. So has the 
fourth deal which pertained to setting up 
a hotel on the land earmarked for a 
public park in the heart of Madras city. 

The chief minister has also announced 
the cancellation of another hotel project. 
Dr Palani G. Periasamy, a friend of 
MGR, had allegedly acquired the land 
which was heavily subsidised by the 
government at Rs 1.75 crores as against 
the market value of Ks 40 crores. 
However, Periasamy has moved the 
courts and obtained a stay order. But 
Mohan Rao has not been so lucky. 
Though he approached the Madras High 
Court for redressal, claiming that the 
cancellation of the deals were done with 
mala fide intention, the court did not 
grant him a stay order. 

“My staff, numbering about 100 at the 
resort, were intimidated and possession 
of the place was forcibly taken by the 
TTDC,’’ an embittered Rao told Sun¬ 
day. Once the cancellation order was 
passed, Rao says, things moved swiftly. 
A board meeting was held at which the 
chairman, Sankarasubbiyan, passed a 
resolution handing over the resort to the 
ITDC. He was facilitated in his move as 
the majority of the directors present 
were representatives of the government 
and only two NRls, including Rao, were 
present. 

“I am a casualty caught in the cross¬ 
fire (in the war between the DMK and 
the AIADMK),’’ Kao bemoans. “1 had 
never known MGR previously and met 
him only twice during the long and 
painful negotiations I had to indulge in 
with the state government for finalising 
the projects." 

Rao perhaps has reason to be peeved 
as he says that Karunanidhi has told "the 
Legislature that 1 am no NRI but some¬ 
one staying in Kodambakkain (in south 
Madras), whereas the truth is that 1 
have never once visited Kodainbakkam 
in my life." Moreover, when Rao had 
received the final sanction for the hotel 
projects in 1985, he had been assured by 
the then tounsm secretary in a letter 
that the government departments would 
extend "the utmost cooperation in the 
speedy execution of the project. We 
look forward to a most fruitfiil period— 
to be precise, 1,000 days, as indicated 
by our beloved chief minister— 
and we shall be working together." But 
today Rao is a disillusioned man and it is 
little wondei that he says, "1 will not 
advise any of iny friends abroad to come 
and waste their time and money here. 
This is just insulting.” Karunanidhi, it 
seems, can bid farwell to any dreams 
that he may have of cornering NKl 
investment after the Rao episode. 

R. Bhagwsn Singh/MMfrM 
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FROM MEGACITIES TO 
SMALLER TOWNS, AWHO 
HAS REACHED OUT TO 
6760 FAMILIES WITHIN A 
DECADE OF GROWTH. 

JOIN HANDS WITH 
AWHO TO SHELTER 
YOU. 


Contact 


AWHO 


KASHMIR HOUSE, RAJAJI MARG. 
NEW DELHI-110011. PHONE: 3015354 



AWHO 


PROJECTS OPEN FOR REGISTRATION 

BANGALORE, BHOPAL, BHUBANESHWAR, 
CHANDIGARH, COCHIN,DEHRADUN, 
JAIPUR, JALANDHAR. KANPUR, LUCKNOW. 
LUDHIANA. MOHALI, MEERUT, 

PATIALA. ROORKEE. 3 
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The cancer spreads 

C ommunal rioting comes to Mathura where Hindus and Muslims have 
lived together in harmony for generations 


T he flames of communalisrn 
sweepitif' through India liave 
now riainied another town in 
Uttar Pradesh Mathura. 
Communal disharmony has 
never been one of Mathura’s problems 
Kven during; the riots that preeeded and 
followed the I'fiuntry’s Partition in 1947, 
the town remained unaflected. Its Hindu 
tind Muslim denizens had always jirac- 
tised peaceful coexistence till Ifl April 
this year. 

W4iat happened on that and in the 
lollowinK two or tliree days has shocked 
the town. Kamhabu, a goldsmith, who 
has a shop biflonging to the Jama Masjid 
in Chowk Hazar, wishing to extend his 
shop, constructed a wall on an adjoining 
piece of kind over which there is a 


heanng that an idol had been installed 
right below their place of worship, the 
worshippers became agitated and forc¬ 
ibly removed the deity. Soon, a free-for- 
all ensued, during which bricks, stones, 
acid bulbs and iron rods were used by 
both the sides. The police arrived jAthe 
scene within an hour, but failed to wing 
the situation under control. Dunngtthe 

PAC jawans In Mathura: feared by the Muslims 


night, a number of houses belonging to 
both the communities were attacked and 
set on fire. For the next three days, the 
violence continued unabated. 

What saved the situation was the fact 
that the fundamentalists who indulged in 
acts of arson and looting were in a 
minority. Most members of both the 
communities dccned their actions. The 








* 


majonty of the Hindus saw no reason 
why another idol should be installed, 
especially below a mosque, when the 
city already has over 700 temples. So, 
instead of their support, the Bajrang Dal 
received only the condemnation of the 
Hindus. No wonder then that within a 
few days, it decided to wash its hands off 
the entire incident. 

Says Bajrang Dal chief, Gopeshwar 
Nath Chaturvedi, who is also a municipal 
committee member: “There has been no 
planning behind this incident and the 
Bajrang Dal is not involved as an orga¬ 
nisation. It is true that some members of 
the Bajrang Dal from the Chowk Bazar 
participated in the installation of the 
deity, but that must have been their own 
decision.” Chaturvedi, however, replies 
in the negative when asked if he has 
been able to identify those Bajrang Dal 


members who started the violence. "We 
do not have a well-structured organisa¬ 
tion. We do not even have a list of our 
members. We arc the youth wing of the 
V'ishwa Hindu Parishad and our aim is to 
spread the Farishad's message. So how 
can we identify those who took part in 
this?" 


For the past few 
years, the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad has 
been provoking the 
; iWuslims by claiming 
that the Shahi mosque 
is the Krishna 
ianmabhoomi. The 
I installation of 
* Hanuman’s idol was 
the last straw 
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T hough everyone agrees that the 
Bajrang Dal had a role in fomenting 
the trouble, there are ditfering views 
about the part plaved t'j' shopkeeper 
Kambabu. Gobind Sarraf, whost' shop 
faces that of Kambabu's, says that he did 
not have a hand in installing the idol, ' ll 
was the anti-social elements belonging 
to the Bajrang Dal who lorcibly placed 
the Hanuman image in the wall. In tact, 
Kambabu went and informed the Ma.sjid 
Committee about this. I don't know why 
the jiolice has arrested him,” says 
San'.'if 

So tar. l.'ill persons have been taken 
into custodv, including Kamliahu, who 
the police claims was behind the mis¬ 
chief. Ins|xn'tor Sudarshan Singh, who is 
deputed in the Chowk Bazar area, fiimly 
believes that Kambabu conspiied with 
the Bajrang Dal to put uj) the idol. He 
felt that this would give him peniianent 
possession of the land as it is difficult to 
remove an idol after installation. Howev¬ 
er, the move bcHimetanged 

But there are others wh.) do not think 
that it was such an innocuous ei'ent that 
sparked ofl the violence. CFI(M) state 
committee member Shyamla! Vashishth, 
better known as Savyasachi, says that 
for the past two or thiee years, there 
has been a clash of opinions between the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad and the Mus¬ 
lims. The Parishad has declared that it 
wants to 'liberate' the Krishn.’i Jan- 
mabhoomi—which basically means tak¬ 
ing over the Shahi mosque built by 
Mughal emperor Aurangzeb. From time 
to time, Parishad members blow conch 
shells, beat thulls and katoris and create 
a deafening noisi- to reiterate their 
resolve to take over the mosques at 
Ayodhya. Mathura and Varanasi. This, 
naturally, causes panic among the hand¬ 
ful of Muslims in Mathura. 

The installation of a Hanuman idol on 
16 April was the final provocation. Had 
the Hindus fallen into the trap set up by 
the Bajrang Dal, the magnitude of the 
communal violence would have been far 
greater. Since both the Hindus and the 
Muslims cherish the tradition of com¬ 
munal harmony in Mathura and acted 
with great restraint, the Hindu chauvin¬ 
ists could not succeed in their game. 
However, the administration did nothing 
to prevent such a situation from de¬ 
veloping. 

Ajay Singh, a member of the UP 
Legislative Council and chaimian of the 
All India Kisan Trust, was one of the 
first politicians to visit Mathura on 17 
April. He accuses both Hh- Congress(I) 
and Hindu communalist organisations, 
such as the RSS and the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad, of complicity in the incident. 
Distnet Congress Committee secret- 
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A half-burnt housa In Mathura: an orgy of vlolanca 

ary, Aquinuddin (juraishi, is quite bitter 
about the role of the Visliwa Hindu 
I’arishad and (he local leaders of the 
Hharatiya Janata Party, such as Hanke 
Hihari Maheshwari, chainnan of the 
municipal committee, but denies that the 
ConKicss(I) IS involved in any manner. 

He accuses the district administration 
and the police of being either indifferent 
to the problerns of the Muslims or 
adopting ;i partisan pro-Hindu attitude. 

The presi'iice of the Provincial Armed 
Conslabtilary (f’At;), who have been 
deployed to maintain law and order, has 
also instilled fear among the Muslim 
masses. Quraishi says that mosques at 
Holi (iate, Chhatta Bazar, Naqqash Tila 
and Miig.'inj have been damaged in the 
\ loleiice ;ind the Imam of Mirganj mos¬ 
que has suffered gunshot wounds after 
being firetl upon by Bajrang Dal mis- 
cieants. 

Dr Moh.immad Yunus, district secret¬ 
ary of Khaqsai Tahrici and a member of 
the Janata Dal, squarely blames BJF 
leaders, Banke Hihari Maheshwan and 
Keshavdev, wlio was defeated in the 
recently held municipal elections. He 
also says that rivalry between the local 
Congress(i) Ml.A, Pradeep Mathur, and 
city Congress(I) president, Kundan Lai 
Chaturvedi, has added fuel to the fire. 

Most .Muslims S^iNl)A^ spoke to 
blamed the .SHO Kotwali, V.P. Singh, 
for letting the situation worsen. In fact, 



Bajnifig Dai chief, 
G.N. Chaturvedi, says: 
"The Ba|rang Dai is 
notinvoivadasan 
oigcanisi^n. It is true 
that some niombers 
partidiMted in the 
instaiiation of the 
deity, but that must 
have been their own 
dedsioil” 


some accuse him of starting the trouble 
in league with the Bajrang Dal elements 
to teach the Muslims a lesson. Accord¬ 
ing to them, Singh had a score to settle 
with the local Janata Dal MLA, Sardar 
Singh. Singh had opposed the ‘unjust’ 
arrest of two persons by the police in 
January. He was beaten up by the police 
for this. There was a massive protest 
against the police’s action and the Mus¬ 
lims, by and large, supported Sardar 
Singh in this dispute. So, Singh bore a 
grudge against the Muslims. 

Gulab Chand Jam, whose* shop in 
Ghiamandi was set on fire by a group of 
unknown miscreants, is also very bitter 
about the behaviour of the [jolice. He 
does not say that Muslims destroyed his 
shop, but he does say that when he 
came to have a look at his shop, he and 
his son were beaten up by the police. 
His son's arm is still in a sling. 

Though shops and houses belonging 
to both Hindus and Muslims tiave been 
burnt and members of both communities 
have been injured, there is no bitterness 
between them. But unless the local 
political leadership and the district admi¬ 
nistration immediately take steps against 
the miscreants and the fundamentalists, 
the communal amity that has traditional¬ 
ly prevailed in Mathura may be lost 
forever. 

Kiillde«|i Kurmr/Wtfiv OeKtl 
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FILMS 


Class of 74 


I 

I 


Doordarshan 's most daring tele-film to date —Annie Gives It Those 

Ones—proves a winner 


T he iicitional network will never 
have seen anythinj! like it. A 
bunch of elite, KnKiish-speakinR 
students at the fa^ end of Beatlemania. 
Flower power, pot, slaiiK, weird 
clothes, lonj.; hair, sidehunis and flared 
trousers. They’re usiiifj the .sort of 
lanjjuafte you'd hear in Delhi University, 
or in any of the bi^-city university 
campuses. Where Kfutesque becomes 
‘fO'otes’ and everybody is ‘KiviiiK it those 
ones', or 'doing their own thing’. Annie 
Gives It Those Ones (no wonder the 
information and broadcasting minister, 
H.K.l,. Hhagat, tripped over that) is 
Doordarshan's most danng telefilm to 
date, admits a Mandi House source. And 
even bt'lore it’s hit the idiot box, it’s won 
two national awards—for script-writer 
Arundhati Roy (the K.ajat Kama! award 
for the best screenplay of 198d) and 
producer-director Fradeep Knshen 
(award for the best feature film in 
languages otlus than those specified in 
Schedule Vlll ol the Constitution - 
English). 

7 hose Ones is an autobiographical 
film, based on Roy’s years as a student 
at Delhi’s School of I’lanning and 
Architecture in the isiily Seventies The 
film I evolves .iround Annie (played by 
Arjun Rainn), an idealistic, bungling stu- 
di-nt who has cra/y ideas ahout reveis 
ing the process ol urbanisation, and 
flunks his fillli ye;ir exams loui times 
iK-lore lealising that he must confoim. 
Shot almost entiri-ly ,:t the Delhi -School 
ot I’lanning and An hitectiiri’, Ihe film is 
a collage ol imagi-s tcvasiliiig student life 
as script writer Rov experienced it. 

The class ol '71 IS pri-pariiig lor the 
lurv, which will decide whether thev 
flillill the ie(|iiiiements to become lull- 
lledged auhilects, I’oised on the 
threshold ol gi.iduation. the aichiteclu- 
tal students are busv lini.shing then 
pr())t'cts. There's Radha (played by 
Aniiidhati Ro\'), the iiTevt‘renl, bt.isli 
.iiid intelligent gill who keeps question¬ 
ing ihe svstem, but somehow manages 
to teniain on the right side of it. Her 
an Intel tuial model with blotclies of ted 
nail polish impresses Iht professor 
greatlv he sees it as “urban .sophistica¬ 
tion supenm(Kised on tribal .sensuoiis- 

A scene from the film: recreating university 
ambience 
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ness", the varnish l)ein>; saiTificial hlivicl. 
Her boyfriend Arjiin (played by Rituiaj) 
IS diligent but boring. lie works part- 
time and lives in a tented garage, 
beautifully decorated with Hindi him 
posters, cane cliiks, and potted plants 
'I'here’s Mankind, who's mad alMiut i<il)le 
tennis, and his Ugandan roonunate 
Kasozi, a dumb loughie who guilds liis 
teeth in his sleep, presumably di ('aming 
of Idi Amin, who supposedly "killed bis 
|}op". And I^akec, Lekha Saxena (pl,i\i'd 
by Uivya Seth), who's vvorru’d that she's 
got dark circles from staying up, and 
arts coy in front of the prolessors to 
score a point off them. 

Kadha is constantly laughing at this 
archetypal Delhi girl, so different fiom 
her l^akes goes about mouthing tripe 
like-“a girl's reputation is like a iryst.ii 
bowl, once it breaks, it's lost torever". 
rile last frenetic weeks before gi.idua 
tion are filled with funny moments, like 
when Kadha writes a matrimonial tid lor 
a homely Saxena gni on the blackboaid 
to tease l.ekha or when .Annie ,ind Ins 
prostitute girlfiiend Hijlee (llimmi Slav 
pun) are hauled oft to a police station, 
only to be bailed out and given a nde 
home by V'amdoot. the lollege pniuip.il 
(Koshan Setii). 

There are tragic moments when 
Kasozi spills ink during a night's toil or 
when Annie s pt'l clnckeii is relish<*d at a 
meal in the canteen Much of the actual 
IS IP the coindors of the tollege. in the 
classtoonis and in the hostel, and llie 
sounds ate familiar the ping ol the 
table-tennis game, Hindi film songs, 
bathroom singing and the specially ic- 
corded soundtrack using the music ol 
the Beatles at moments ol pathos and 
irony. 

T he film is based on Roy's viaiis ,it 
architectuie school and the ib.irac 
ters in the film are based on people .she 
knows. Yanidoot is modelled on S.Jl S. 
Jhabvala, Ruth B’awer Jhabvala's hus¬ 
band, who terrorised generations of 
students, but whom Roy says she lovd. 
The characters are weird and whaiky, 
but, says Roy, "they’re not caricaluies 
at all. In real life, they're much weirder". 
She sees the film as representative of 
the 19t)8 era (the student movement in 
Europe). Others, wdio were actually at 
university then, don’t agree 

‘This is probably the first film of its 
kind in English,” says Roy. "It's not 
made with one eve cocked on the foreign 
market, it's not a commercial film. If you 
understand it. if it conveys something to 
you, that’s fine Otherwise, don’t wor¬ 
ry.” Pradeep Krishen. who is best 
known for his first feature film Mussi^y 
Sahib (which won him a critic's piize at 
the Venice Film Festival in 198(i and 


W'liose hero, Kaghubir Vad.n. got .1 
national awaid loi best ,ictoi in 1 !IS 7 ), 
intervenes to sav that the film is 'Vei 
t.imly not .111 anti-audience act It's not 
that an anduMUe is to tn' sneeied at. it’s 
just that It wa-'ii'l tonscionsl', ..mieited 
to pandei to (lopiilai tastes 01 lo a 
certain audience”. 

It’s obvious that both Roy .mil Kiislii'ii 
enjoyed theim,elves immenseh inaking 
riiiisc Onv!^ Fot Kiisben, who is nol 


vv.is nol bet liisi elfoil, she's wiilleil 
beloie bei stieeiijilav foi Ibe .imbi 
lions (tie liuK'()endeiii e cm seii.il. li.it 
gad ( The B.inv.iii heel fin I'l \ is siill 
languishing iliie lo (ti odin lion piobleiiis, 
but Kilsbeil hope-- lo levive it this \e.ii. 
She also pl.iyed Ibe silent tllb.il gill III 
A/.is sei S.ibih Ih'ie, tlieie w.is the 
"ilistiiut till ill ol W( II king III a l.iiigiiage 
ibat vv.is out own, I w.is s.. minli suiei 
of mvsell". She atl.iiks the "dislioiiesi” 



Surprisingly, 
Doordarshan did not 
object to the 
promiscuity, the 
kissing in the elevator 
between floors or the 
slang used by the 
students in the film 


Arundhatl Roy with Roshat. Seth in a scene from Ihe film convincing portrayal 

lilms being I binned onl li\ liidi.in film 
m.ikeis "I'm iiiibapiiy llial Indi.iii cine 
Ilia uses a kind ol .iililn lal l.inguage " In 
'f/iose (>in‘\ ,is III A/.is.sei eveivbotlv 
spe.iks till wav they ai In,illy would Dm 
don’t have Bijice, the (jnislitiite, < allirg 
things 'groti--.', 01 Aijnii’s iii(|iiisilive 
landlady (ompl.lining Ihat bei tenants 
weie "giving It those ones’ "hoi me, 
the language w.is the really imiioilant 
thing, <ill the nuaiK es reijnired a lol o| 
(r.ifting ” 

It wasn’t easy getting the avtors and 
actresses to siieak thi \v ly they did at 
university either Krishen sfienl two 
months (ondiKliiig woikshops for 
(Xiteiitial talent, file casting was done 
after intensi"e grilling and video lev ord 
mgs vV'liile Annie's part was written 
with Arjun Rama m niiiid. Rov says she 
hadn't intended (rlaying Kadha when she 
wrote the scri|)t, but decided to when 
they couldn’t find anybody coiivinving. 
"The only thing 1 remember when 1 first 
ri'ad the si rgrt was laughing, very hon¬ 
estly laughing.” reialls R.iina, who had 
just returned from a year at the l.ondon 
Academy of Music Drama and the Arts 
(LAMDA). “Immediately, I felt in a 
world that was mine For the first time 
as an actor, I felt everything was so 
familiar (this is his first major role in a 
film).” 


half as (ileased with A/assevas he is with 
his newest film, it was a challenge tiviiig 
"lo achieve this kind of (joitrayal” of 
youth. He retails the exhilaration he felt 
after first reading llie script, when Koy 
(they live tog(ther) tailed him into her 
little work|)lact‘, where she’d been shut¬ 
ting her,.elf up for hours, creating her 
award-winiiing .strcen|)lay. “It wasenor- 
mouslv frightening, a prickly leelmg. i 
was aw'are about the fact that it was 
going to be sotnethmg new " 

For Koy, writing the scnj't was like 
realising a part of herself. However, this 
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A fter the “very rewarding" work¬ 
shop, came 3« days of shooting 
I with some retakes. JVoduction desig- 
j ner, Anindhati painstakingly worked out 
i every single detail down to the last 
cigarette butt -the giaffiti in the loo, the 
row of ants creeping down the bannis¬ 
ter, the ornate Parsi grandeur of Yani- 
doofs mother’s bedroom, the outlandish 
clothes, the permed halo ol hair and 
steel spectacles that transfomied ad 
executive Kituraj into a John Lennon 
Arjun. "The process is invisible to the 
layman, but people who know filmmak¬ 
ing will be able to see how much effort 
went into the effortlessness of it all," 
j says Roy. 

1 After a pnvate screening, Shyam 
! Benegal remarked that Those Ones was 
I a “mar\'ellous ensemble performance”, 
j It was "a bloody ambitious script", and 
j Krishen, to do justice to it. would never 
1 have been able to aclueve what he did 
with a commercial producer breathing 
down his neck all the while. For inst¬ 
ance, there is a sequence in the film 
; when the class awaits its tuni before the 
jury. The tension and suspense during 
the final hour of student life is depicted 
through a leisurely senes of images with 
background music, when nothing is said 
and nothing really happens tor 20 
I seconds. “I was knitting spaces, no 
commercial producer would ever have 
allowed u.” 

'!'he sounds of the university were 
recorded direct, within noisy college 
classrooms. “It was quite a feat to have 
recorded sound in this way,” claims 
Krishen. "As there was nothing inevit- 
j able about the editing, it was a feat, 
editing and mixing as well." Knshen 
says there were parts in Massey that he 
"wanted to cringe about”, but he’s very 
pleased with Those (Jnvs. “The chemis¬ 
try of the prix'ess took over and people 
who know cinema 'nave reacted well to 
the film." 

Arundhati Roy had tned to depict 
women differently from their usual 
screen images. “Women are always 
suffering, never happy. Radha is rot 
relielling for the sake of rebelling, and 
she’s happy, smiling. Rarely do you see 
a laughing, smiling woman on screen. 
She’s always somebody's wife or girl¬ 
friend. ” Rov, whose mother, Mary Roy, 
fought for women’s rights under the 
Syrian Christian Att, believes that film¬ 
makers have no business to constantly 
preach to audiences what’s right and 
what's wrong. “There are no crutches 
for this film, no clear winners like 
oppression and poverty, with always 
some great truth to be espoused in the 
end. 1'his is just an honest depiction of 
bourgeois-urban students, who are not 


bad people in themselves. Annie, for 
instance, is an extension of the W'ell- 
intentioned middle class.” Annie’s great 
plan envisages growing fruit trees on 
either side of the thousands of miles ol 
railway tracks across the country, to he 
sprinkled by passing ts.iins He dashes 
off letters to the i’nme Minislei, until he 
realises thatheinust join the system to 
beat It, and submits a plan foi a hill 
resort in Joshimal, which the jury 
accept, and gives him good grades lor. 
Radha, on her part, does not recognise 
the relevance ol architects if all they do 
IS build houses for the nch. She wonders 
if knowing about kitchen sinks will des 
troy male vinlilv as only the girls in class 
are asked questions about kite hens. 
"Why should tniths be badly staled .ind 
mouthed?” asks Roy, who.se statements 
in the film are inconclusive. “I believe 
my politics comes out in whatever I 
write...I’ve used a chatty, casual style 


Critics have given the 
him rave reviews, it 
has been ceiled the 
voice of today's youth, 
capturing the anguish 
prevailing among 
students of 
professionai 
institutions 


with no staged drama, and I Hunk it says 
what It has to ” 

The film was apptoved for lloordar- 
shan in IMiaskar (jhosh’s tune- the 
usually conservative govermrient 
medium h.is been sarpiisiiiglv lenient 
about this senpt. While the vounger 
generation is bound to en|ov it, even 
older critics have given the film rave 
reviews; "the film is the voue ol todav’s 
youth”; "it captures the .inguish pu'vaii- 
ing among students ol [nofi'ssional in- 
stiUitioiis, portraying the agonies aii<l 
aspirations ol the present d<iy student 
communily in excellent d'leiiiatic Ian 
guage". Siiiprisiiigly, Itooidaishaii did 
not object to the promiscuity, tlu-kissing 
in the elevatoi between floors or the 
desperate altemiils ol one student to gel 
a girl to kiss him or the sl.ing used bv the 
students. 

"However, there's soinetliing bevond 
the laughs," says Rov. "It's not a 
comedy. For the lust tinii’, so many 
people are seeing soitielliiiig that is real 
for them. I lan’t imagine why nobody 
thought of making a film like this be¬ 
fore." Krishen and Roy would like to call 
ihose Ones “a happy, sad, tunny, 
serious film”,"an eti lung of life itself’, 
i For Arundhati Rov, "the high point of 
I my life was to see the students (at two 
special shows in iR'Ihi- the second one 
was hurriedly scheduled to accommo¬ 
date the unprecedented rush) |Ust loving 
It. It was an experimental film in every 
sense- we were dealing with unknown 
quantities. We are quite pioud of it, we 
think It worked.” I 

Shiraz Sidhva/Meir Delhi 
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THEATRE 


In remembranra 

The Safdar Hashmi Samaroh gets underway 


I I ;i l.uj’ci ihiiii-liic linage of Safdar 
flashna rn«'ii;i'(l (tom the five-day¬ 
long; (estival ()i>;aMised to eelelnate 
Ins liirthday, it was mainly because of 
the manner ol his death. If he had not 
lieeii slain hv hired kooiis ol a Con^res 
s( I ( supported candidate dunnf; elec- 
tioneetinn in Sahiliahad, near Delhi, 
ll.ishmi would have been 'lb on 12 April. 

Aiipropnately emmuh, on the moniiiiK 
ol 12 April, the Satdar Hashmi Samaroh 
took off with a protest march to the 
residence ol Union home minister Huta 
SiiiKh, demanditiK that the rinht to ftee 
expression be protected. Those who 
maiched from Mandi House to Jantar 
Mantar came from all walks of life — 
wnters, p.iinlers, teachers, students, 
journalists, theatre and film personali¬ 
ties ■ provinj; that the reaction to his 


which Safdar had been perlonninji when 
the Jan Natya Manch lioupe was attack 
ed, bectime the sloKan of the man, hers 
A line from Paiz Ahmed ‘hair’ was 
invoked to i;ive expression to their urKe 
to storm the establishment in defence ot 
fi'eedom ol exjiression; "liol kc l;ih n/nd 
h;mi fere (Say that vour lips are free)" 
'I'he marchers responded with shouts of 
"Hulki liol. " 

The processionists squatted on the 
street in front of Buta Singh’s house and 
Parcham, a singing group with leftist 
leanings, paid a musical tribute to Hash¬ 
mi, Molovshree Hashmi (Mala) 
announced that the Jan Natya Manch 
would stage a play scripted by Safdar, 
throughout the country, over l,r>()(' 
times. 


A ccording to Shabnam Hashmi, 
secretary ol the Safdar Hashmi 
Memorial Trust, more than .10,000 per 
tormances of street plavs were stagi'd 
on 12 April, which was celebrated all 
over the country as Street Thea'ie Day 
Pakistani aitistes expressed then soli¬ 
darity bv sending a street theatre group 
.'l;oAa to Delhi, which presented a play 

Shabana Azmi outside Buta Singh's house; 
celebrity protester 













I tociisiiiK on thf livfs ol Ijrick kiln 
I workers. 

j An art exhibition was opened in the 
j afternoon of 12 April at Kabmdta Hhavan 
I with paintings, sculptures, j;raphics and 
j photoKraiihs donated hy aitists such as 
M.K Husain. Anjolie h'la Menon, Vivaii 
Suiidat.im, Krisheii Khann.i, Jatin I),is. 
Somnath More and K.i),'hu R.n on dis- 
|)lay. These were to he .luctioned in aid 
ot the Safdar Hashini Memorial Trust 
I'he auition was held on Hi April with 
the charismatK Khi.ihim Alkazi presid 
iiiK, as one ol the main auctioneers. 
More than Ks l.’l lakhs was collected 
with Anjolie Kla Menon's iiinhiD.icb.iri 
KoiiiK for Ks 1 lakh Some of the works 
which were inspiied by Saldar and his 
wife Mala included Jatin Das’s In Mvnv 
ory of S.itdiir, .Alttit’s Murder On The 
Pavement and V'lvan Sundaram's Saldai 
I and Molav^hree 

j On 12 and l.'i April, a two-dav poetiy 
I session was held with well-known Hindi. 
Urdu and Punjabi poets reciting their 
woiks, some of which had been dedi¬ 
cated to the memory of Hashmi. Jav<‘d 
.Akhtar, known popularly as a top script - 
writer of Hindi films,recited a j^/ia/a/and 
a nazni on Mother 'I'eresa. 

Dancers smh as Astad Deboo. who 
expenments with newer forms of dance, 
Durga Lai, the famous exponent of 
j Kathak. and Madhvi Mudgal, an accom¬ 
plished Odissi dancer, perfoniied at Shri 
Karn Centre for Arts as homage to 
Hashmi’s memory. Moteram Ka Satyaft- 
rah. a play by Hashmi, based on a Preni 
Chand story, and directed by Habib 
'I'anvir, was staged for days together, 
j When this play was first produced last 
year, Safdar had played the role ol a 
I Bntish district collector with great elan. 

T he success of theSamaroh unnerved 
those who saw it as a Cl’I(M) show 
of strength (even though the majority ot 
those involved in the organisation were 
non-communist). Mala Hashmi receivtxl 
a letter from the Shn Kam Centre of 
Arts Puppet Repertory, who had been 
agitating for a raise in their salaries for 
some time now and giving dhama out¬ 
side the Centre. The letter said the 
Saniaroh organisers should boycott the 
Centre in support of the puppet artis¬ 
tes’s struggle and also because of the 
bourgeois character of the place. Mala 
replied that a change of venue could not 
be resorted to at the last moment as 
people would be inconvenienced. De¬ 
spite the fact that the Ian Natya Manch 
had staged protests in support of the 
striking puppet artistes earlier, this was 
taken as a sell-out. 

There were other contrcrversial issues 
too. Rajesli Joshi, a reporter of the Hindi 
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The Samaroh began 11 
with a protest march | j 
to Union home i j 

minister Buta Singh's ; 
house. The ;; 
pr€tcessionists j | 

squatted on the road {; 
demanding that the 
right to free \ 

expression be | 
protected 


&,u\v Jansatta. whilo icpoitiiig the evi iil. i 
seveiciv casfig.iti'd the otganiseis ol the | 
S.iiii.imh lor "loiivenieiitlv lotgetliiig” j 
that a N'ep.ili laboiirei K.im It.ih.idui w,<s i 
also killeii .'iloiig w idi 1 lasliiiii .'dso, th.it j 
(he Ceiilie ol Indian 'liade Unions | 
(CITU) htidiiot lullilled Its pledge to give | 
Ks .AO,()()(! to Kam It.ihadui's widow. I 


there w.is iio s^|^.l;l•^||oll m Ins leport 
lh.it .M.K K.iiii.i li.ul iii.iiih.iiiilled him, j 

D t Ihi I iiiV'Tsif, Studeiils Union | 
seiiet.iiv, 1 1,11 loin, belonging to | 
the HJP’s students wing, i-sued ,i sl.ite 
nu'iit tli.it the '.itt.ii kt I s" , i( K.iiesli Joshi 
should he inimedi.iteK ,uii",|ed, ,uid 
.M l\ K.iiii.i's n.inie w.is mentioned in 
this toniieitioii (In !'• \|uil, .1 deni- 
onsti.ilioii was a.iged outside llu' j 
polue . oiiimissKiiifi', ollui’ demaudillg [ 
tli.it .u.isi'be tiled .ig.iiiist K.iin.i .ind that ! 
he. .dong with othe' .uiiised, be ; 
.iiiested Vii.iv K. II , 111 . the I lellii polite | 
t hu I .issiiied them til,it siiu e intimid.i j 
lion w,|s .1 I ongiiis.ible otlelit e. .1 i .|se i 
would be leci-l, leil .ig.iiilsi K.iin.i ! 

Knowing lull Well tli.it the P.ikistani j 
stieet tlie.ilie gioiip .d;oA.i w.is si he 1 
iluled to s(,i.i;e Its ]i],iv outside Shu K.im | 
tentii on II .\piil, K.iiesli Joshi .dong ! 
with Ins tolleagues and inembeis ol ; 
N'lsh.iiii N.itv.i M.iiu h ,1 pio N.iXid ^ 
slieet the.ilie gioiip .iiiiioiiiu i d .1 meet | 
ing,it the s,line venue Uie 01 g.inisei s ol 1 
the S.im,iioh,showm,g ti sti.iinl shitted I 
to K.'iliiiidni Bh.iv.in to .ivoul ,iiiv ion- | 
liont.itioii rile nieetiiu’ bi-g.iii With the | 



The art auction In aid of tne Hashmi Trust In progress: unqualltled success 


I 'I'he '.acts stud otherwise. 'I'he Cn U 
! had in fact, got Kam Bahtidur's widow. 

, who IS in an advanced stage ol pregiian 
cy, a job with a citH'lu' Janwad; Mahila 
S'lmiti, a pro-CPI(M) women’s oigani.sa 
tion, colk-cted Ks fi.OOO lot her. The 
CITU IS in the process of collecting the 
sum e,f Ks SO.tHM) it had jrromised 
The Jansatta reporter c;ime to Shn 
Ram Centre on l.i .April :ind began 
questioning theatre director M K Kama 
about the controversy involving the 
puppetry artistes. An argument ensut d 
Joshi came back to his office and filed a 
report alleging that he had Ix'eti man¬ 
handled bv somebody called Ktikesh 
Khatn who had caught him by the t ollar : 
He tned to lodge a first information 1 
report (KIK) with the police, but they I 
refused and made only a diary entry. fJut I 


i-ntrv of ,1 v,iii lull ol liiidii .Sew.i Dal j 
volunteers waving fl.ig-, with Oiu m- j 
suibed on them I'Ikw shouted slogans j 
ag.iinst I oiniiumisiii .iiid the Stim.iioh. j 
.Sitic^* then, the camp.iigi! to get M K. ; 
K.iin.i ,a rested and to di'liiink (he entire | 
.Sain.itoli litis picked up home iiewspap- I 
' ers h;iv(- ctltici.sed the t'l’l(M) the I 
; n,lines of M.F Hus.iin, I’aiidil Kavi ' 
Shankar ,tie also uu Iti'led among the 
i organisers lot commercialising Sal | 

! dai’s iiiartyrdoiii /'(ns,if/,i editor I'rabh- 1 
I ash Joshi has also jumped into the Irav i 
editorialising on this issue. ■ 

Such criticism noiwithstanding, the i 
.Samaroh has succeeded 111 its primary 
objective keeping Saldar ilashmi's 
memory and the street theati'e move¬ 
ment alive. j 

Kuldeep Kumar/Atew Delhi j 







BOOK EXTRACT 


Face to face 

Indim (nindhi was a charming, compassionate and 
wise personality, writes Fritjof Capra 
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A few days before my departure (in 
1982) I received the first advance 
copy of The Turning Point from 
Simon and Schuster, and as I leafed j 
through the book during my flight to i 
Bombay 1 reflected on the cunous fact 
that, although Indian culture had exerted 
such a powerful influence on my work 
and my life, I had never been to India or 
to any other part of the Far East. In fact, 

1 mused, the easternmost point in my 
life, so far, had been Vienna, where I 
was bom, and it was by going west --to 
Paris and to California- - that 1 made my 
first contacts with Eastern culture. And 
now, for the first time, I was actually on 
my way to the Far East—again bv flying 
west to Tokyo and Bombay, following 
the sun across the Pacific. 

My stay in Bombay began with a good 
omen. The Universitv of Bombay had 
booked me into the Nataraj, a traditional 
Indian hotel bearing the name of Shiva 
Nataraja, the Lord of Oancers. Every 
time I entered the hotel 1 was greeted 
by a giant statue of a cldocing Shiva, the 
Indian image that had been most familiar 
to me during the past fifteen years and 
had such a decisive influence on my 
work. 

From the first moments in India 1 was 
overwhelmed by its masses of people 
and by the multitude of archetypal im¬ 
ages I saw all around me. Within the 
period of a short walk in Bombay I saw ■ 
tiny old women in their sans sitting on 
the pavement selling bananas, small 
stalls along a wall where barbers were 
shaving men of all ages, another row of 
men squatting along a wall having their 
ears pierced, a group of women beggars 
with babies huddling in the shade, a girl 
and a boy sitting in the dust playing an 
ancient board game with shells as dice, a 
sacred cow ambling by unmolested, a 
man gracelully balancing a load of long 
w(x)den poles on his head as he made his 
way through the crowd... I felt I had 
been thrown into an entirely different 
world, and that feeling never left me 
during my entire stay in India. 

At other times I would walk along a 
park or across a bridge thinking that I 
was near some special event, because 
there were hundreds of people in the 
streets, all walking in the same direc¬ 
tion. But I soon discovered that they 
were there every day—a constant 
slrfeam of humanity. Standing in this 
human stream or walking against it was 
an unforgettable experience. I saw a 
never-ending variety of laces, express¬ 
ions, skin tones, clothes, colour marks 
on people’s faces—1 felt that I was 
encountering all of India. 

Commutwr* pouring out ot Churchgato 
station, Bombay: constant stream of humanity 
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Traffic in Bombay was always very 
dense, composed not only of auto¬ 
mobiles but also of bicycles, rickshaws, 
cows and other animals, and people 
carrying enormous loads on their heads 
or pushing overloaded carts. Taxi rides 
were nerve-racking experiences; every 
few minutes it seemed to me that we 
escaped an accident by a hair’s breadth. 
However, the most astonishing observ'a- 
tion was that the taxi drivers—mostly 
bearded Sikhs in colourful turbans— 
were not tense at all. Most of the time 
they had only one hand on the steering 
wheel and were completely calm while 
missing other cars, pedestrians, and 
animals by fractions of an inch. Each taxi 
ride reminded me of Shiva’s wild 
dance—arms and legs flailing, hair 
flying, but the face in the centre relaxed 
and calm. 

Indian society is often associated with 
great poverty, and indeed I saw a lot of 
poverty in Bombay. But, somehow, it 
did not depress me as much as 1 had 
feared. The poverty was there nght m 
the open in all the streets. It was never 
denied and seemed to be integrated into 
the city’s life. In fact, as 1 walked 
through the streets and rode around in 
taxis for several d.3ys, I had a verv 
strange experience. One word came to 
my mind again and again, which seemed 
to describe life in Bombay better than 
any other—nch. Bombay, I reflected, is 
not a city. It is a human ecosystem in 
which the variety of life is incredibly 
rich. 

Indian culture is extremely sensuous, 
i Daily life is full of intense colours, 

I sounds, and smells: food is strongly 
I spiced; customs and rituals are nch in 
expressive details. Yet, with all its 
sensuousness it L a gentle culture. 1 
spent many hours in tne lobby of the 
Nataraj watching people come and go. 
Virtually all of them wore the traditional 
soft and flowing clothes which, 1 soon 
discovered, are the most appropriate 
garments .for the hot Indian climate. 
People moved gracefully, smiled a lot, 
and never seemed to get angry. During 
my entire stay in India I did not observe 
a single instance of the ‘macho" be¬ 
haviour so common in the West. The 
whole culture seemed to be more 
oriented toward the feminine. Or 
perhaps, 1 wondered, would it be more 
accurate to say that Indian culture is just 
more balanced? 

Although the sights and sounds 
around me were wonderfully exotic, I 
also had a strong feeling of “coming back 
to India” during these first days in 
Bombay. Again and again I rediscovered 
elements of Indian culture 1 had studied 
and experienced over the years—Indian 
philosophical and religious thought, the 


Slum* In Bombay' part of the human ecosystem 


Indian society is often 
associated with great 
poverty, and indeed I 
saw a lot of poverty in 
Bombay. But, 
somehow, it did not 
depress me. mm It 
seemed to be 
integrated in the city's 
life 


Hawkers aalllng flowers: a different world 



saert'd texts, the (•oloiirfiil niylhologv of 
the popul.ii epiis, the wiitings and 
le.u'liings 1)1 Mali.ilin.'i (l.mdhi. ilie iiuig- 
nihcent tenipli' sculpliiie.s, ‘he :^piiitiial 
miiSK and d.inee. /\t v.iiuins limes 
diiniig tlu' pievious filieen yi'.iis <ill ol 
these elements had pl.iyi'd ■•ignitieant 
rnk-s in my hie, .iiid now thev .ill lame j 
togelhei, |oi the lust time in one | 
l.ihiiloiis experience. i 

Aiiioiig til.- iii.inv ^oMvei s.itions .iiid I 
dis( tissions 1 had in H.imh.iv, oik' ih.il 
stands out e.-ipecwllv in mv memorv i-. .i 
long exch.iiige ol ide.is wilh Viiiil.i I'.iiil, 
a \ery reinark.ible wom.iii v\hii is ihe 
editoi ol /•’emin.'i, a l.irge '.xoiiieii's ' 
magazine Oui lonveis.ition began as an 
intervieu but soon Innied iiilo.'i loiig.ind 
animated discussion during whn b 1 
learned .i lol about liidi.m sodetv, poll 
tics, histoiy, music, and spiiit;i.ility. I'he 
longei 1 spoke with her. tlie iiK.re I liked 
Viml.i I’atil, a woildly wise, w'aiiii, and 
motherly ■woman 

( ini'- r Oliver sat ion ii.itnr.illv tiiineil to 
Indira (iandlii, the woin.in who held 
India's highest iiolilic.il . use “The l.ii I 
that we have had a worn,in .is 1‘iiine 
Minister lor so long h.is had a ! 
tremendous influence on public .ind poll | 
tical lili'," I’atil began. "Tli.-ie i*- now' a 
whole generation in India who li.is never 
known a male nation.il leadei Just 
im.agine what a strong elfect tins must 
have on the Indian psyche.'’ 

Yes, but what kind of woman was | 
Indira (landhi? In the West she was j 
usually portrayed as tough and ruthless, ; 
autocratic, and rihsessed with power, i 
Was that the image hniians had of her’’ i 

“Maybe some Indians," Patil con- | 
ceded, “but certainly not the majority, i 
Mrs Gandhi is very popular in India, you 
know; not so much wilh mtellecUials but 
with the simple people w'horn .she under- 
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stands extremely well." When she 
iMvelled III different parts of the coun- 
trv, I’atil ex|)laiiiecl, Indira fiandhi would 
weal h<‘r sans in the styles of those 
regions, she would participate in the 
(e.siivilies ol tribal and rural communi- 
1 ties, hold hands with the women, join in 
till' local tolk dances. "She has a very 
direct rapport with simple people. That’s 
why she IS so-popular. ” 

"It IS true that Mrs (landhi is a very 
stroMj; willed woman,” Patil continued 
i with a smile. “She ran get very funous 
and IS associated by most Indian men, at 
j least subconsciously, with Kali” (the 
: lierce and violent manifestation of the 
' Mother (loddess). 

"What about the time when Mrs 
I (iandhi proclaimed a state of emergen¬ 
cy, imposed strict press censorship, and 
imprisoned the entire leadership of the 
opposition party.-”’ 

I There is no doubt that she made 
i mistakes, but she has grown from her 
; mistakes and has become a very spiritual 
! person. 

I As Vinila I’atil continued to answer 
' my gut stions with perceptive observa¬ 
tions and reflections, I realised more and 
; more that 1 would have to revise my 
; image of Indira Ciandhi considerably, 
that her personality was much more 
! complex than the one portrayed in the 
; Western press. 

"What about Mrs Gandhi’s attitude 
' toward women?” I finally asked, return- 
' ing to the initial subject of our conversa¬ 
tion Does she support women’s causes. 

"In many subtle ways,” Patil said, 
smiling. “She rules the country in such a 
' manner that the men think she works for 
; them, but at the same time she quietly 
i supports women’s nghts and women’s 
, causes She lets various movements 
j idiicerned w-ith women's causes grow 
and cieates a favourable environment 
through non-interference. As a consequ- 
1 ence, women are now very visible in the 
[ Civil Service, even in high jKisitions. ” 
I Patil then told me of an incident m 
which Indira Gandhi did in fact interfere 
: in siijiport of a woman's cause. Some 
^ time .igo. Air India refused to grant a 
pilot's license to a woman, whereupon 
; Mrs Gandhi "banged her fist on the 
talile” and lorced Air India to grant the 
license " I'hese isolated actions get a lot 
: of piil)licit\," Patil explained. "They 
' have helped women enormously. Today 
i-very Indian woman knows that no 
position IS closed to her. There is 
j pemendous pride and self-confidence 
‘ among young women in India.” 

"So, Mis Gandhi must be even more 
pojnilai with Indian women than with 
. men.”' 

i Patil smiled again; “Oh, ves, Indian 


Indian culture is 
extremely sensuous. 
Daily life is full of 
intense colours, 
sounds, and smells; 

food is strongly 
spiced; customs and 
rituals are rich in 
expressive details. 

Yet, with all its 
sensuousness it is a 
gentle culture 


women see in her not only a leader of 
great courage, wisdom, and persever¬ 
ance, but also a symbol of women’s 
emancipation. This is one of her great 
political strengths. She has a guaranteed 
fifty per cent of the vote—that of the 
women. ” 

At the end of our conversation Vimja 
Patil urged me to try by all means ^o 
meet Mrs Gandhi when 1 was in Delhi. 1 
found that suggestion rather extravagant 
and just nodded politely, never imagining 


that I was indeed to meet Indira (iandhi 
very soon and would have a long, 
unforgettable ex.change of ideas with 
her. 

O n the evening of my arrival (in 
Delhi) 1 was invited to a small but 
very elegant dinner party in the home of 
Pupul Jayakar, a renowned authority on 
traditional handlooms and textiles who is 
very active in promoting Indian hand¬ 
icraft and ornamental arts throughout 
the world. When Mrs Jayakar heard 
about my interest in Indian art she gave 
me a tour through her wonderfully 
decorated villa. Her art collection in¬ 
cluded several magnificent a itique sta¬ 
tues, as well as a fabulous variety of 
printed textiles, her expertise and pas¬ 
sion. The dinner was a traditional Indian 
banquet, which began veiy late and 
lasted for many houis. 1 remember that 
everybody around the table was splen¬ 
didly dressed: 1 felt ;;s if I were among 
princes and princes- - s Tin- evening’s 
conversation revolved mainly around 
Indian philosophy and spirituality In 
particular, we spoke quite a lot about 
Krishnamurti, wliom Mrs Jayakar knew 
very well. 

Two days later I was notified that the 
Prime Minister would indeed receive 


Indira Gandhi In har oflica: wladom of the old culture 
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me. and a few hours after her niessajie 
reached me 1 sat in Indira Gandhi’s office 
at Parliament House, waiting to meet 
the woman whose eniKmatic personality 
had dominated most of nn- thoughts and 
conversations during my visit to Delhi. 
While 1 waited I glanced around the 
office and noticed that it was rather 
austere--a large, bare desk with a 
writing pad and a jar of pencils, a simple 
bookcase, a giant map of India on the 
wall, a small statue of a deity by the 
window. As 1 looked around, a host of 
images of Indira Gandhi flashed through 
my mind -the dominant figure in India 
for almost two decades; a woman of 
commanding presence; a strong-willed, 
autocratic leader; tough and arrogant, a 
^ woman of great courage and wisdom; a 
' spiritual person, in touch with the feel¬ 
ings and as()iratioiis of simple pi'ople. 
Which Indira Gandhi would 1 meet, I 
wondered. 

Mv niiiiinations were interiupted 
when the door opened and Mrs Gandhi 
walked in. accompanied by a small group 
of men. As she stretched out her hand 
and welcomed me with a friendly smile, 
the first impiession 1 had was great 
surprise at hov' small and frail she w'as. 
In her water green san she looked very 
delicate and feminine, as she sat down at 
her desk and looked at me expectantly 



HOOK !• \ I U.\(T 



Indira Gandhi with Adivasis from Gujarat’ a special relationship 


without a further word. Her eves, 
surrounded by the familiar deep rings, 
were waim and (rieiidly, and I lould 
easily have torgotten that 1 w:is tacing 
the loriimanding leader of the world’s 
largest democracy, had it not been for 
the three teleptiones within easy te.i(h 
on a small table to her lelt 

I began the conversation by saving 
how honoured 1 was to meet her .tnd 
thanking her for receiving me in sjnte of 
her demanding schedule. I then express- 


Mra Gandhi became \ 
especialiy lively when 
she spoke of the tribal 
folk dances. "When I 
watch these women 
dance, I see such 
spontaneity...! am 
afraid they will lose 
their spirit when they 
achieve material 
prioress" 


ed my gratitude, on this first visit to 
India, to her country as a whole. I told 
her how deeply Indian culture had 
affected my work and my life and wh.it a 
great privilege it was for me to come to j 
India and give a series of lectures 1 i 
ended these words of thanks by saying 
that I hoped I was able to repay some <<f 
my debt by communicating some in¬ 
sights I had gained partly from my 
contacts with Indian culture, and that it 
was my hope that this would help 
facilitate the cooperation and exchange 
of ideas between East ana West. 


Mrs (lanilhi icmaiiied silent, .iiiswei i 
ing mv little speech with ,i w.inii, ! 
encoui aging smile. ,ind so I eoiUimied, i j 
told her that 1 had jii-t (Hiblished new j 
hook, in which I exti'iuled the aigiiment ; 
of rill' T.iii 111 f’/ii'sK s to ineluiii the j 
olhei .si leiiees, as well as disi ussaig the j 
piesent com ejitu.il ci isis m Wesli rll j 
socieiv .iikI till.' .SOI lal implii .itioiis ol tnii , 
lUirenl cullur;il liaiisloim.tiion. With ! 
these Words I took mv advaiu e i opv out , 
ot mv bag and jiieseiiied i'. .iddiiig lli.it il 
was a gre.n piivilege toi me In tie ,ible tij i 
give ibis liisl lopy ol ’/’/le luniitif' iininr , 
to tier ! 

Mrs G.nidlii aeknowledged mv pie i 
sent with a gi.uious gestiiii, ,lill not ' 
saying aiivtbing I bad the uiii ,inn\ 
teeling that I was (,ii mg <i y.uimni. a , 
jierson who, louti.’irv to .ill mv exjiecta | 
lions ,llld piei oneeptlOMS, .I|)pe,iled to , 
lie quite'egoless At tlir s.iine lime, I tell | 
that het silence was a to .! Indii a Gandhi 
li;i(i not taken time oil lioiii her politiial I 
duties to engage in aiiall talk with ; 
me..She was waiting to cMirr into ,i ; 
1 onversation ol ■^ubsi.mio, .iti'' it was up 
to me to jirovule that silbstame to the j 
best of m\ abilities. I w.is not iiitimidaled , 
bv that ehallengi’. (In tile conirai v I (elt ■ 
stimulated and exeiled as 1 lanij' bed into 1 
a loneise suiniiMu of mv main aigu- 
ments 

I have disCLisst'fl these ideas for manv , 
years willi people li'oiri .ill walks of life 
and have acquiied a good sense ot 
whether people really understand what I 
am saying ot wlitlhei they just listen ; 
politelv With .Mrs (jandhi it was i lear to , 
me right from the stait that she really i 
understood the issues 1 was .iddiessmg. ! 
1 immediately lelt that she had examined 
them heiselt in great detail and was 
tamiliai with most of the ideas I jire 
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j seiitfd t(i ht*r. As I continued my 
' summatv. she began to respond with 
I bnet (•omments and soon involved her- 
I sell more and more in the conversation, 
j She agreed with my initial assertion that 
. the ma|or problems of today are syste¬ 
mic piohlems, which means that they 
I are all interconnected "I believe that life 
I IS one and that the world is one," she 
' s,iid. “As you know', in Indian philosophy 
j we are always told that we arc part of 
I everytliing and everything is part of us. 
i So the world's problems, necessarily, 
are all interlinked." 

She was also very receptive to my 
emphasis on ecological awareness as the 
basis of the new vision of reality. “I have 
always been very close to nature,” she 
told me. “I was fortunate to grow up 
with a strong sense of kinship with the 
whole of living nature. Its plants and 
animals, its stones and its trees were all 
my companions.” She then added that 
India had an ancient tradition of environ¬ 
mental protection. India's great emperor 
Ashoka, who reigned for forty years 
during the third century H.C., consi¬ 
dered it Ins duty not only to protect his 
citizens but also to preserve the forests 
and wildlife. “Throughout India," Mrs 
Gandhi told me, “we can still see edicts 
carved on rocks and stone pillars twen¬ 
ty-two centuries ago, which foreshadow 
today's environmental concerns." 

To conclude my brief synopsis, I 
mentioned the implications of the 
emerging ecological paradigm for econo¬ 
mics and technology. In particular, I 
spoke of the so-called soft technologies 
that incorporate ecological pnnciples and 
are consistent with a new set of values. 

After 1 had finished, Mrs Gandhi 
paused lor a few moments and then 
I spoke in a senous tone and very direct 
I manner: "My problem is, how can 1 
! introduce new technologies into India 
I without destroying the existing culture? 

: We want to learn as much as we can 
fri'iii Western countnes, but we want to 
keep out Indian roots." She went on to 
illustrate this problem—which, of 
I course, is the same throughout the 
Third World—with many examples. She 
I spoke of the "warm relationship" people 
j had with their crafts in the past, which 
has largely disappeared today. She men- 
honed the great beauty and durability of 
j the old costumes, the wood carvings, 

I the ixitfery. “Today it seems much 
easier and cheaper to buy plastic than to 
spend tin'e with these crafts," she said 
with a sad smile. "What a pity!” 

As she continued, Mrs Gandhi be¬ 
came especially lively when she spoke of 
the tribal folk dances: “When I watch 
these women dance, 1 see such 
tremendous gaiety, such spontaneity. 


“The peop/e of India, 
no matter how poor 
they are, have a 
special quality of 
wisdom, an Inner 
strength which comes 
from our spiritual 
tradition. I would like 
them to keep this 
quality, this special 
presence, while 
ridding themselves of 
poverty ," said Mrs 
Gandhi 


and then 1 am afraid that they will lose 
their spirit when they achieve material 
progress." She told me that folk dances 
were part of the annual Republic Day 
parade ui [)elhi, and that in previous 
years tribal people would travel to Delhi 
from distant villages and then dance 
throughout the day and night. “You 


simply could not stop them,” she said 
animatedly. “When you told them they 
had to stop, they would just go off to 
some park and continue to dance. But 
now they want to be paid, and their 
perfonnances get shorter and shorter. ” 

As 1 listened to Indira Gandhi, 1 
realised how deeply she had thought 
about these problems. More than that, I 
was impressed that this world leader, 
who had introduced her country to 
space-age technology, placed so much 
value on keeping the beauty and wisdom 
of the old culture alive. “The people of 
India,” she said, “no matter how poor 
they are, have a special (juality of 
wisdom, an inner strength which comes 
fiom our spiritual tradition. I would like 
them to keep this quality, this special 
presence, while ridding themselves of 
poverty. ” 

1 pointed out that the soft technolo¬ 
gies I was advocating were in fact very 
appropnate for pic.-i .-ving traditional 
customs and values They tend to be 
very much of the kind promoted so 
vigorously by Mahatma Gandhi—small 
scale and decentralised, responsive to 
local conditions, and designed to in¬ 
crease self-sufficiency. I then focused on 


A Rapubllc Day tableau in New Delhi: capturing the spontaneity of folk culture 
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B(HiK EXTRACT 


I 

solar enerjo' production as a soft tech¬ 
nology par excellence. 

"1 know.” Mrs Gandhi smiled. “1 
spoke about all this a long time ago. You 
see, I live in a solar-heated house 
myself." And after a pensive moment 
she added; "If 1 could start from zero. 1 
would do things quite differeptly. But I 
have to be realistic. There is a large 
technological base in India which 1 can’t 
throw away," 

Dunng our conversation Mrs Gandhi 
was not in the least bit authoritarian. On 
the contrary, her demeanour was very 
nBtural and unassuming. Our conversa¬ 
tion was simply a senous exchange of 
ideas between two people who shared a 
concern about certain problems and 
were trying to find solutions. Continuing 
her comments about technology and 
culture, Mrs Gandhi mentioned how 
easily people in India, as everywhere 
else, were seduced by the glitter of 
modem technolbgical gadgets that are 
not of much value and are destructive to 
the old culture. What was the best way 
to select the really valuable and 
appropriate teclinology, she wondered, 
and to conclude her remarks she looked 
at me and said very simply: "You see, 
this is the mam problem I am facing. 
What shall I do? Do you have any ideas?" i 




Pupul Jayakar: promoting Indian handicraft 


I was astounded by this frank and 
totally unpretentious question. 1 sug¬ 
gested to Mrs Gandhi that she should 
create an office of technology assess¬ 
ment. consisting of a multi-disciplinary 
team that would advise her on the 
ecological, social, and cultural impact of 
new technologies. 1 told her that such an 
office existed in Washington and that its 
Advisoiy Council included my friend 
Hazel Henderson. "It you had such an 
institution." 1 veiicured, "with a view 
toward long-term solutions, with an 
ecological vision, and with a strong 
sense of traditional culture, it would help 
you 1 ‘normously to assess your options 
and your risks." 

Again I was amazed by Indira (iandhi’s 
reaction. As 1 was spc'akmg, she simply 
reached for the writing pad on her desk, 
picked up a pencil, and began to take 
notes. She wrote down all the details 1 
mentioned, including Hazel Henderson’s 
name, without any further comment. 

Changing- the subject, I asked Mrs 
Gandhi what she thought about 
feminism. 

‘‘Well,’ I am not- a feminist,” she 
replied, and then added quickly, "but my 
mothei was.” 

"You see,” Mrs Gandhi continued, "as 
a child 1 could always do what 1 liked. 1 
never felt that it made any difference 
whether I was a boy or a girl. 1 whistled, 

I ran and climbed trees like boys. So the 
idea of women’s liberation did not occur 
to me." 

She went on to explain that India, 
throughout its history, has had not only 
numerous women who distinguished 
themselves in public activities, but also 
enlightened men who supported the 
emancipation of women. "Gandhiji was 
one of them,” she said, “and so was mv 


father. They recognised that a nonvio- I 
lent movement such as ours would not j 
succeed unless it could count on tht' j 
sympathv and acfn e intere.st of our | 
women, ho they cmisciouslv and deliber- | 
ately diew women into the natioiul | 
movement, and this greatlv acceleiated 
the emancipation ot Indian women 

"And what do you think alioiit lemin- 
ism?" Mrs (iandhi relumed mv (jues 
tion. I spoke about the naluial kinship 
between the ecology niovenient, the I 
lieace movement, and the feminist i 
movement and expressi-d mv belief that 
the women’s niovenient w.is likely to 
play a pivot.il role in tht' l uiieiit ch.inge 
of p.aradigms Indira Gandhi agieed' 

"I have olteii said th.ii women today I 
may haie a speci.il role to pl.iv I'he j 
world’s thvtlim is cbanging. ,ind women ! 
can influence it aiul give it the light 
Ireat ’’ 

A full fifty minutes had gone by .is our 
conversation drew to a naluial close and 
Mrs Gandhi indicated with a fneiidly 
gesture that she had to leave and attend 
toothei matters. I thanked her again for 
receiving me. and as I said good bye I 
mentioned that 1 would be extremely 
interested in anv comments she might 
have on The '/’iinii/ig I’oiiU and verv 
honoured it she wrote to me ;iboul them 

"Oh, yes,” she said (heerliillv, "let’s I 
keep in touch ’’ i 

Three years later I rememhered 
these words with tears in inv eyes when 
I learned about Indira (iandhi’s tragu, 
violent death. Her ass.isMnaliori. an! 
eene reminder of that ol Mahatma 
Gandhi, hci namesake and mentor, 
forced me to put my experienci' of the. 
gentle and graeelul natiiie ol the Indian 
people into a diffeient perspective. At 
ihe same lime, my conveisalion with 
her etched itself even deejier into my 
memorv. 

Indira (iandhi was certainly the most ! 
remarkable woman I had ever met. j 
Before I went to India my image of her i 
had been one of a commanding woild 
leader, .shrewd and rather told, arrogant 
and autocratic. I don’t know to what 
extent this image was correct. What I do 
know IS that it was vastly onesided. The 
Indira Gandhi 1 met was warni and 
1 charming, compassionate and wise. As 1 i 
left her office and walked out of Parlia¬ 
ment House, through anterooms and 
corndors, past cabinet secretaries and 
security guards, K.U. Laitig’s phrase 
came to my mind as the perfect descrip¬ 
tion of what 1 had just experienced: an 
authentic meeting between human 
beings. 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Disaster diary 


The Indian tour of the West Indies is nothing but a story of defeats 


I t w.is ;i cliiiKal operation -neat, 
eUKieiil and {juick. '['he West 
Indian'' iciicatediy sliced through 
tile Indian opposition to drive 
home lin' point that we had neith- 
■ et the h.itiiin; noi the bowling skills to 
' stand up to till- Caribbean cnckelers on 
' their home ground, 'rtu* Indian tour of 
the West Indies is virtually over, witli a 
r>-() diubbing in the limited overs com- 
! petition and the Test series already lost. 

: Koi India, it was a pathetii display of 
' ineptitude, leminiscent ol the earliest 
I days ol otganised cricket. 

! The stoi'y was actually a continuation 
I of last season’s senes held in India. India 
: lo.st seven of the eight one day matches 
i and thanked the rams in Bombay for the 
1 draw t'iey managed in the four-Test 
series. Kven the lone victory in the 
I live-day competitions came through a 
I shamefully under-prepared pitch in Mad- 
I ras, after India tailed to recover from the 
! 7.'> run first innings total at the 
I Ferozeshah Kotla in Delhi and were 
i saved by a f>13 minute loss of play owing 
i to rain in Bombay, with West Indies set 
j to win if they scored just IIS runs. 

: Between Bombay and Madras was the 
1 inconsecjuential Calc'utta 'I’est, with the 
I dc'ad pitch forcing a draw. 

The Board of Control for Cricket in 
India (BCCI) started with a mistake. It 
j agreed to the one-day series being held 
j befoie the Tests Obviously, the lesson 
j of the Delhi 'Fest had been forgotten. 

1 1 Maying attei a long lay-off aftei the 
I World Cup also held in Jntlia (and 
; Pakistan) -the Indian batsmen lacked 
i the teinperament of Test cncket as they 
j folded up for a bare 73 after captain Dilip 
Vengsarkai opted to bat first. 'I'he 
! LIC' plus of the sc'cond innings'was just 
: not enough to keep the visitors at bay. 

I File same lac k cit ajiplu at ion was cjvident 
i in the first 'Fest at Ceorgetown. 

But even befoie that, the West Indi- 
, ails 1)1 oke tlu‘ back of the Indian batting 
liiv-up I'lom the first liniited-overs 
match at Baibaclos on 7 March, the 
. home' side' lield ,i vice-like grip winch 
I simjilv did not yield. Fhey lost tliat game 
; bv Hd luns. the next at the Queen’s Park 
; (H’al bv SIX wickets, tollowc'd by two 
; ijuic k detc a's m 'Frinidad and .St John’s, 

; Antigua, the List by eight wickets after 
I the home 'ude was set a target of 237. 

1 But the' Imal one daver was the cruel- 
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lest of all. Playing at Georgetown, 
Guyana, Knshnamachari Snkkanth frac¬ 
tured his wnst while trying to play a 
rising Ian Bishop delivery. While that 
was a minor reason for India’s 101-run 
defeat, it did mean the loss of a regular 
opener tor the rest of the tour. His 
replacement for the Tests, W.V. Ra¬ 
man, was inadequate," to say the least. 

Immediately after the one-day disas¬ 
ter, India went to the Bourda Oval in 
(ieorgetown, this time for the start of 
the tout-'Fest senes. 'Fhe rams came 
and made it the only undecided match of 
the whole tour! All thetithers had gone 
the West Indians’ way. For the record. 


The current tour is 
one that the Indians 
would like to forget in 
a hurry. From the 
start, there was no 
opening partnership 
to speak about. Both 
Arun Lai and Sidhu 
failed repeatedly 


West Indies made 437 and India were 86 
for one when ram stopped any further 
play m the match. 'Fhe only point made 
here was Ai'shad Ayub's five wickets, a 
feat he was to rejieat. 

But there was no rain to save thc' 
Indians in Bridgetown. Scoring 321 m 
the first innings was small compensa¬ 
tion, because', after overhauling the 
Indian total, Marshall, Ambrose and 
company demolished all but Ravi Shas- 
tri, who made a ceutury after two vears 
in the wildernc'ss, tc)r 2.31. The West 
Indies had to chase a target of 196, 
which was very oa-e considering the 
firepower of Desn; llavnes, who 
made a century, and others 

At Port-of-Spain. the situation was 
even worse. 'Fhe home team started out 
with 314—not too imposing a score on 
the face of it. But the pitch did not yield 
runs too easily. And this was made 
worse by the Indians for whom, wonder 
of wonders, Arun Lai top-scored with 
30. The score was just 150. 'Fhe Indians 
did cause a flutter by getting the first 
four second innings wickets for just 26 
nins, but that was short-lived. 'Fhe 
Windies batsmen brought caution to 
bear on their batting and went on to 


The West Indies rejoice at the dismissal of Arun Lai: on a winning spree 






make 266. This meant a tarset of 431 to 
win which, tor an India lacking depth and 
consistency, was too tall an order. The 
Indian inninRs folded up for 213. which 
meant they lost the third 'lest by 217 
runs. 

B y the tune this appeal .s in pnnt, the 
final Test will be on. Although it will 
not make any difference to the outcome 
of the series, it could mean a iace-savmg 
end to a very disappointing! lour And it 
was disappointing tor more reasons than 
the perfonnance of the Indians. 

While he iiad bei-n mildly ciitical after 
the second 'rest, India laptain Dilip 
Vengsarkar lashed out at the umpires 
who stood in the third Test at Hort-of- 
Spain. "Several decisions went against 
* us. (Gus) Logie was out leg before quite 
early in the seiond innings and, I think, 
(Kichic) Kiiliardsori played form innings 
in this rnatch." he said. L.ogie made .'tH in 
the second innings and it came at a time 
when the West Inviians wen- reeling 
iindei the attack o! Chetan Sharma and 
Kapil Dev and were, at one time, 26 for 
four. And Kiclurdsiin made 91), after 
several confident appeals against him 
weie turned down by the umpires. 

hut the liehaviour o! the plavers on 
the field is something that very few can 
condone. 'Ihe Indian players demons¬ 
trated then displeasure over umpiring 
decision-s quite openly, in Barbados Viv 
Kichaids was out quite cheaply to Ilir- 
wani ! he home captain had felt that 
WK ketkeeper Kiran More's open ex- 
t hortation to Ihrwani “This is your 
customer", had broken his concenira- 


VivRichanls 
encouraged his 
fearsome foursome of 
Marshall, Walsh, 
Ambrose and, above 
all, Ian Bishop, who 
was often the 
quickest of the lot. 
When Bishop got the 
ball to lift and hit Arun 
Lai's headgear, Viv 
Richards was all 
smiles, laughing and 
chatting with his 
players 


turn. According to Mote, that was the 
reason why in that Lest, he had to face a 
barrage of bouncers. 

'I'bat was a ba|)lism by fire fur More, 
because he has finall.' matured into a 
dependable batsman under pressure, 
proving It in successive Tests. India may 
have at last found a good wickelkeeper- 
batstiian. hut More's perlormance did 
not deter Richards Irom encouraging his 
feaisome foursome of Marshall, Walsh, 
.Ambrose and. above all, Ian Bistiop. 
who was often the quuki .1 of the lot 

In fact, when hiihop got the ball to lift 
and hit .Arun Lai's headgear--and the 
player was writhing in pain--Viv 
Richards was all smiles, laughing and 
chatting with his players. 


While this mav h.ive ueeii \ o'' brand ^ 
of profession,ilisiiI, it lemmded oni- of 
those dark d.ivs in ttL'o. when fledi ,ind i 
eompaiiv wme siiiijeiled to let!!,il llflets 
aimed at the liodv .iiul luinn-.g .a leiiilic | 
speed tsevei.il pl.iveis h.id been iniiiled ■ 
and at one sl.ige, Itie Indi.ins h.id 
seriously thought ol .ib.iniioi.uig the : 
series 

llowevet. .ill s.nd .iiid dune, the 
ciiiront luui is unt tti.u the liidi.in- ■ 
would like to loigel in .i luiiiv Nothing 
went right loi Ihe te.ini hiom the sl.iit 
of the loui, there w.is no opening 
p.irlrK‘rship to spe.ik .ibuul Hutli .Aiiin : 
Lai and .bidlui tailed lepe.itedK v .ipi.iiii 
Vengsaikai w.is an even biggei dis 
appointment He lonlmiied to t.iil wiili ‘ 
the bat until the l.ig end ul ttie luui 
putting u|) the semlil,like ul .1 light in the ; 
second innings .it I’ui i ol ^I’.iin Bill this ; 
was small lomiK'iis.ition lui .i le.im 
which had got used i.i solid knocks hv 
one ol the best h.ilsrnen in (lie wotid i 
today. Kveii ttie middle onlei neviu 
clicked logelhel In .ilinosi evei v liidi.in ; 
innings the leatiue w.is .i b.id start, ! 
some resistaiue tiom one, .it best two. . 
batsmen, lollowed bv .inotbei collapse | 

Kven mote dis.ippoiiiting w.is Ihe \ 
perfurnuim e ol die bowleis Hie onlv , 
bowlet to pertorin ionsisUntlv was 
Kapil Dev, Bad luik dogged iiiin lliiougb 
the seiti's. lie beat tin- I alsineii ollen 
eliougb, but didn't gel tlle wi, 'sets tie vi ; 
nehly deserved. But be i.iiae good in i 
tile third Test, mopping up live wiikep. : 
in each innings, .i fe.il be .k i onipli^lied 
lor the 2(lth time in lis (.aieei 

Hut It was heaitening to sec tli.U Ravi ; 
Shaslriliasat last got ovei las fi.ul p,itch. ; 
Klevated to nuniher ihiee, he bandied j 
the Wiiidies bowling widi ,t tlaii be ■ 
himself had foigotten A i- nUiiv aiul .i i 
good haul ot wickets niu' I li.ive'esioied 
hiS selt-conridence ,Ai;d Ai-.had Av. b 
should now be a fixluie m the Indi.m side 
for a long time to •, ome Aldiougli not as ■ 
incisive as Rrasaiin,i. he h' mined out ; 
to be a fighter 

But cnticism of the overall -election ol 
the team will certainlv not end During , 
the third Test, clued selei lor Rat Singli | 
was critical ol Vengsarkar'.s use of 
Hirwani, but he should have re.ilised hv , 
now that the exclusion ol Maninder i 
Singh was a grave erroi. .And .klohindcu ; 
Amamath may just have made a dilfer- 
ence between'collapse and solidity ot an ' 
innings. This gutsy batsm.iii has lime j 
and again proved his mettle ag.iinst the ! 
pace of the West Indians. ' 

It IS clear that Mohinder was a victim ' 
of his own tolly. But this senes has, . 
perhaps, proved that the "bunch of ' 
jokers” syndrome does exist 
Ariin S«n 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Superkid 

13ionic kids do not just 
belong to comic strips and 
fiction, as Nageshwara Rao, 
a Hyderabad-based business¬ 
man, and his research scho¬ 
lar wife discovered recently. 
Their little son, Nikhil, 
started showing superhuman 
traits at the age of two. To 
his parents' amazement. 
Nikhil pushed the family 
Maruti for two furlongs, 
without showing any signs of 
tinng. He probably took the 
cue after watching his pa¬ 
rents push the car when its 
battery had failed some days 
before. But what baffled 
evei'yone was the tot's 
Herculean strength. 



Nikhil is also a prodigy of 
sorts, claim the Raos. He can 
grasp and memorise 
alphabets and numbers with¬ 
in minutes. His physical feats 
however cause problems— 
especially when he chooses 
to bend curtain rods or pick 
out motor car parts. And 
when he accidentally bumped 
his head against his father's, 
the latter was left with an 
ungainly bruise. 

Move over, Clark Kent. 
Our desi supennan is now 
here. 

Spirited 

*icewalk^ 

y\mong the youth the spir¬ 
it of adventure is an undying 
one. Dehradun boy Shailen-, 
dra Sinha could well be on his 



A welcome 
shelter 

^^hmed.it)ai.rs senior 
citizens have much to thank 
the city's coiincillois (or. The 
Ahmedahad Miipicipal Cor- 
poratum has chipped in with 
Ks SO.IMM) from its I'lvic 
budget to build a aOO sciuare 
feet 'collage lor ihe old' in 
one of the gardens ot the iilv 
that would servi' as a 
favounte liaunl (ot old (leo 
pie. The civic body jilans ir> 


way to beconung the (irst 
Indian explorer when he joins 
an inteniatioiial student ex 
pedition in the Arctic to sup¬ 
port 'icewalk'. This is an 
attempt to walk to the North 
Role in which 22 students 
horn 1.5 countries will be 
taking part. 

Britain's junior environ¬ 
ment minister Virginia Bot- 
tomley recently met Sinha, 
along with Britain’s Michael 
Charlton and I’ortugal’s Jose 
Leite Fana and was pre¬ 
sented with a medal in hon¬ 
our of their departure on the 
environmental trek. 




THIS INDIA 


• MADURAI: On 8 April, an elephant 'picketed' a city 
police station for over half an hour It was upset over the 
arrest of its mahout, and succeeded in securing the man's 
release. He was arrested for making the elephant beg m 
the busy South Gate area, but the elephant went to the 
police station where its master 'was being held, and 
blocked the entrance, rendering all those inside virtual 
prisoners. Police officials, finding themselves in a fix, finally 
yielded to the elephantine pressure and released the 
mahout —Deccan Herald (Radhika, Bangalore) 

• PATNA. The fishermen of Baiamasia, Gindih, would not 
have expected that their catch, a sealed ballot box, that 
they fished out from a local tank would question the 
veracity of the whole electioneering process. The ballot 
box reportedly contained ballot papers used during Ihe last 
municipal elections The bewildered fishermen surren¬ 
dered the ballot box to the local police station—The 
Hindustan Times (Amarendra Kishore, Sasaram) 

• ANANTAPUR- An employee of the medical and health 
services department was promoted after his death recent¬ 
ly. It is team! that one D, Ramaiah, a health worker, was 
promoted as health inspector though he was no more and 
another person, K Chllambarappa, who was already 
promoted, was once again given a promotion —Indian 
Express (A. Ramesh Chander, Hyderabad) 

PfiwRg JOOfof ftwyrtryfyvenfwi. . 


set up siu li r esting jil.kcs m 
uilu-i g.irdvns tixi .•Xged 
pfujili' in Ihr n1\ now i iiii 
tiiivc ,1 lu'.ii't to lic.ir t I,ilk 
.iNuit am ti'pii iiruk'i the 
sun latlic i. '.Mi.ii' tiiiiii tilt 
gl.ii 0 III tlif s\in 


Walking tall 

l.lst Iwn lllill.lll-. Il.iw 
the oppurtuiiirt tn m.iki’ bill 
t I.II'IIS Bui bi lou' til,It tiles 
ll.iil III gel iii.iiiieil. It sl.iited 
when >1 t'ei l.iin I’lineil hh.ii.t.l 
Kulk.irni .1 li.ink iiltK ei In mi 
Kb,II g.ion 111 .M.idby.i 
I’radesli, wed a girl n.inied 
S.inivut Niithingexiiuordin 



Punelt Kulkarni and his wife, 
towering above all 

ary in that, you would '-tiv. 
Well, you're wrong tin-, lime 
Because I’uneil is ;i whoj) 
ping seven feet two inc hes 
tall while his wife mcMstires a 
fomiidiihle six (eet thiee 
And that, c laims I’uneit. will 
earn them a plac e in the 
fdirnness Hinik ot World Itc- 
cords as the t.illc-'.t c ouitle in 
the world. 

If they should -.oinehow 
tail to make Ihe gt.ide, ihc-re 
will be the loiisoiation that 
the two of them c ut a very 
impressive figure, 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 30 APRIL 1989 BTy AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

A; favour you this 

- a” GU wi'ck tlioso 111 service may 
' busy Do not be 

; l.i.’/ and you will be re- 

! warder) foi voui efluils Corporate execu¬ 
tives riiuv do well this week Tfie domestic 
' lioiil may rein.iin peaceful An elderly 
: peison will liirn mil to be very helpful You 
1 may make surne profits this week, but do 
I nol be too r*xtt,ivai|,jrit A nice period (or 
I roin.iiK.e 

i Good dates' 'tO. i and b 

i Lucky numbers 3 b and B 
! Favourable direction: North 

H TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

Itiis IS a week of mixed 
fortunes You may (ace 
problems at home Far.tnrv 
workers may have some 
difticulty at their place of work Do not exert 
yoursell unnecessarily, but try nol to get 
overworked over trivial issues Maybe you 
should go on a holiday The health of an 
elderly rnemt.er of the family may trouble 
i you fry nol :o meet your partner (or the 
i time being A favourable week (or scien 
j lists and doctors 
Good dales: 2, 4 and 5 
■Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

excellent week for arlis- 
^ \ jP'-f tic and literary pursuits 
I r'* £ci l^rofes&ionals should deal 
tactfully with their seniois 
At home, your children will be a source of 
)oy to you Fnends and relatives will be very 
helpful, making this a pleasant week lor 
you. A favourable phase tor doc tors Avoid 
disputes and quarrels Time foi romance 
A good period for picnics 
j Good dates: 2. 4 and 5 
I Lucky numbers: f. 6 and 9 
I Favourable direction: North 

i CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

I This unfortunately is not a 

! luc;ky period for you On the 

i professional front you are 

I likely to face serious com 

i petition your rivals may try to upset your 
! plans bul don't get loo worried about it 
: Politicians may iclax now there may not be 
i rnucti dissidence this week You aie likely 
j to lace a lot ol opposition from your spouse 
I and othei membeis of the family 
j Good dales- 1 3 and 5 
I Lucky numbers: ?. B and 8 
: Favourable direction: East 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

RukSl build new contacts You 

^ can even plan new ven- 
lures Mathematicians 
should be careful thoir r;alculations may go 
wroncj Do not take unnecessary risks You 
may face problems on the domestic front 
The luckier ones among you may go 
abroad The stars are favourable for ro¬ 
mance tor all you know, you may even 
marry your beloved 
Good dates; 3. 4 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 3. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction; West 

VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) Artists and 
J j craftsmen will do well this 
fT* /V week This is the right time 
to start creative ventures 
Protossionals, your superiors will be of 
great help to you Some of you may even 
get a promotion Letters will bring good 
tidings You may even receive a gift from 
an unexpected quarter Godmen should lie 
low this week their followers are disgusted 
with them Watch youi weight maybe you 
are eating loo much 
Good dates: 30. 5 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 6. 8 and 9 
Favourable direclion: North 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) This is an excellent 
week for you 1 etiers will 
t some good news 

Those in the mass media 
will do well The domestic front may be 
very peaceful Your wife may undergo a 

change of heart and stop nagging you Do 
nol be extravagant I he season is good for 
romance A favourable penod for rnatrimo 
nial negotiations 
Good dates: 2. 4 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 5. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 

B SCORPIO (21 October—20 

f] November) An important 

'(Y change in your career is 

& foreseen But you should 

be careful Do not hesitate 
to gc in for new ventures For those in 
service, a promotion is foreseen Financial¬ 
ly, you will get an opportunity to make 
money Make the most of it A new 
acquaintance will come n handy An excel¬ 
lent week for romance 
Good dates: 3. 4 and 5 
Lucky numbers: 1. 3 and 6 
Favourable direction: North 


B SAGIHARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 December) This is a 
favourable week (or renew¬ 
ing old contacts Business¬ 
men may make profits this 
week Speculators may do well Your 
health may suffer this week, but don't 
worry You will recover soon Don’t waste 
money Save (or a rainy day Your children 
will do well in their studies Tf.is is not a 
favourable week for romance, so avoid 
your partner for the time being 
Good dates: 30. 2 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 2, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 

CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) This week you 
-t will need a lot of help and 

advice from relatives and 
jC friends There will be no 
cause for disappointmem professionally . 
you may do well Architects will do well 
this week—their pro|erls /ill be fruitful 
Your children will do well m Iheir studies 
Corpoiate executives can go ahead with 
their plans, and chances are that they will 
meet with success A favouiablo week for 
trekkers 

Good dates: 1, 5 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 7. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-East 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) The stars favour 
I businessmen and protes- 

sionals this week Execu- 
L_'i isiSl- fives will climb up the 
corporate ladder The hard work that you 
have been putting in will be appreciated by 
your seniors A letter towards the end of 
the week will bring good news Athletes 
and sportsmen will do well lake care ol 
your health 

Good dates: 30. 1 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 6. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction. East 

B PISCES (21 February—20 
March) Financially, this 
phase is favourable A set¬ 
tlement of a property dis¬ 
pute may bring m some 
money. Work hard and you will be le- 
warded for your efforts This is the right 
lime to socialise, parties and picnics will 
keep you going Keep in touch with your 
friends You may have to go out of town 
this week 

Good dates: 2. 4 and 6 

Lucky numbers: 4, 6. and 8 < 

Favourabifl direction: South I 


Star J’artners: Virgo—Aquarius 

Not all seen I, to be gomg on well between the Virgo woman and the Aquarius m.an. The latter is a very conscientious worker and 
devotion 10 his Uuty may create problems at home She may feel neglected --but she should keep her cool She should appreciate 

tiis qualii'es and be adiusting, instead of shouting at hirn 
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Treasurer hunt 


I I si-eiiis cxtu'int'h’ uiilike- 
Iv th.it J,i\.int<i M.iIhiiuHti 
will inanauf wangle 
.ippointnu'nt as J.inata I)al 
treasurer, despite intensive 
luhbyini,' l-Dr. sav informed 
soiirees. p.iitv piesident 
V I’ Sinyh IS dead set 
against tlie idea of a 
liiisiiussman oeiupsiiig llu- 
post, and Mallioutr.i's pro- 



Arun Nehru: in the running 


fes.sion will etfeetively put 
llini out of the reekoniiig 
.^o, wlro will It be then? 
The battle is now between 
Anin Nehru, whose tund- 
, faismg capabilities are 
beyond doubt, ano l}iju I’at- 
naik, no novice at the task of 
collection either With all 
other thing.s being egiial, it 
will be the Kaja'.s whims 
which will decide die ques¬ 
tion. As usual. 


Whose money 
was it, anyway? 


C ongressmen have never 
been renowned for hid 
ing tlieir light under a bushel. 
But the recent performance 
of UP chief minister N.D. 
Tiwtin and his predecessor 
Veer Bahadur Singh took the 
cake. 

The occasion: the function 
to mark the foundation of the 
llO-crores Baba Saheh 



Veer Bahadur Singh' 
claiming credit 


Ambedkai I'nnersitv in 
Lucknow I’lesKling deity 
I’nme Miiiisti i K'.iii\' (Lindlii 

This was Ins chance, 
thought V B Siiigh, ,ind held 
forth, in Ills usu.il o,ifi>h ni.in 
Her, on how he h.id sjienl Rs 
2 ^'. lakhs tow.itds the |)io|cct 
dunng his tenure- ,'is f'M, 
N.l). Tiw.iii \\;e h.oiiig hoik- 
of that And vcheii it was Ins 
tiiin .It thctiucrophone.he 
emph.isised ih.it the lunds 
had heeii s.ii'itioiu-d bv his 
govc niinent 

As foi the I’lime .Minister, 
he held Ills counsel 

Sons of the soil 


A fter the Bhar.itiya Kisan 
Union .111(1 the Shetkai; 
Sjmgliatana, the R.iith.i S.iti- 
gha. This K.irnatak.'i-based 
organisation ol farmers re¬ 
cently launched a three-day 



H.O. Deve Rowda: farmer leader 



KANHOMNOT^ 

Ml)t)f!AKAKSHASA 



stii. to iilotest what_\vi-re 
vaguely teimed "the .iiiti 
farmc-r policies ol the gov 
eiimieiit". Dem.inding dis- 
miss.il of the I'lommai gov 
eminent .iiid im()osilion ol 
I’lesideiil’s Rule until the 
next elections, the l.iimets 
biotight tialfic .ill ovei the 
state to a st.iiidsiill. But oiiK 
:i tew (lavs Ititei the •'lit was 
wilhdt.iwn, as it w.is "iiicou 
venic-ncing the public" S.in 
g'..i le.ider I’rolessoi Naiijun- 
d.iswaniv lamented' ' Lhe 
go', ernme-nt l.iiled to .iiiest 
tiic' l.irmc-i's .md inaiiil.iin l.iw 
and Older." 

But there is .mother ton- 
tender foi the l.'iinier’s vole 
on the se'ene- II I). Deve 
(iowda, who has been sti'ug- 
gluig loi the pa'-t one' yc'.ti to 
establish his credentials as a I 
true son ol the soil. (A/tei 
all, didn't he- resign whi n the 
state failed to allot sulficieiil 
funds for inigalion.''' Ills 
c.imp.iign revolves .iioiiiid 
the "Let us larineis gc-t 
together . 111(1 heat these cit\ 
slickers (read R K Hedge)," 
theme So. the Raith.i S.m- 
glia and it's lati st incaiiu 
lion, the K.it'iiada Desha, will 
have their work c ut out come 
election time. 


Chickened out 


H IS courage lailed him at 
the cruci.il monienl, or 
lormer Union minister C 
Subramaniani was all set to 
form a llree-memher com 


mitiei, undc'i the h.innei ol 
Ti'ople'" .Movt-menl loi 
Ule.iii I'uhlic ! ih'’, to eii-'iiie 
th.it itii'icU'iii-' --uili .1'- llu' 
loughing up ol J.i\.il.ililh.i in 
the 't.il(' legj'.l.itiii c, bv 
DMK niemhei'', did not Like 
pl.ice in till' IliUiii' "In ni\ 
view," -'.lid Siiln .im.im.iin. 
"ihc '\'.seniMv h.i'' bcionu' 
.111 unl.iw'lul .‘\ssi mlilc 

Membeis ol till' llou-'C 
le.K led wilh oiiti.igi', comic- 
m III n i; W ii b i .i m .i n i ,i m ' 
".ittempp. to ileiiigi .He" Ihe 
pi i\ lleiti-. tbi'V enjov undei 
Ihe c oiisiiiiition I be next 
d.iv lh( li-gi-l.iloi s ik'b.ited al 
Ic'iigtli .IS Id whelhc-t Ihc' 
lomiei ministei should be 



C. Subramaniam. no committea, 
after all 


h.'iiiled ui) before the House 
for contempt, .Asked one 
meitiher "If a murder is 
committed inside Ihe .Assein- 
hlv, will ihi,-. three memher 
(ommittee Im,' able to eiK|Uire 
into It and pass judgement?” 

Subr.mianiaiii huiriedly 
bai'ktiacked, issuing a stale- 
inent on (di April, saying that 
he had wound up his commit- 
lee, because he did nut want 
any coiilrontation with the 
slate legislature B 


suNoav 30 Aocii .6 Mac (oao 
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V .iluf politics has 

Its linliliT iiiomoDts. 
One such iiionicnt canif 
wlicn V 1' SiiiKh addressed a 
loint Opposition pr ess c onfer- 
eiKc. callc'd to (oiidenin the 
( orijcress' attcsnpts to des- 
tahilise the ftoiniiiai K<'V<;rn- 
inenl in Karnataka. 

Raja Saab, jierhaps a little 
earned ,iwav by his own 
oratory, held forth on the 
lime N.T. Kama Kao’s ^ov- 
<-rnment in .Andhra 1‘radesh 
was toppled I'o he stopped 
short by a rejiortet who won- 
riered how Kam Lai, the 
(.iovenior who had aided the 
toppling efiort, had been 
ajipointed the ehairman of 
the Janata Dal eampaigit eotn 
iiiittee in Ih.niaehal Pradesh. 

Singh was tlirown com¬ 
pletely by that one. And the 
tact itiat his Opixisition col¬ 
leagues. Indrajit (iupta and 
Markishaii Singh Surjeet, 
burst into loud laughter 
couldn t have helned mat¬ 
ters. 



R.K. Dhawan: out tor revange 

The sleazeball 
and the wrath of 
Dhawan 

W ho IS Dhawan going to 
avenge himself on? 
Well, the usual suspects 
(Arun Nehru. M L. Fotedar 
etc.) obviously, hut two 
olhei s as well. Most ternfied 
IS Sitaram Kesn, the sleaae- 
liall who represents most of 
what IS undesirable in Indian 
polities. When Shiv Shankar, 
Fotedar and Nehru framed 
Dhawan, Kesn ran around 
Central Hall tentiing I )hawan 
an undesirable. Now that 
KKD IS hack, the sleazeball 
has quickly changed his tune, 
I,ast week, he was telling 
MPs how evil Fotedar is and 
how he- IS not worthy to be 

V.P. Singh; at a lots tor 
an anawar 



even a hair ■ m 1 ihawan's 
body. (Yes, it sounds much 
worse in Hindi ) 

Also on edge is P C. Alex¬ 
ander, Mrs (iandhi’s fonner 
.secretary who, after he re¬ 
commended Dhawan for 
promotion in 1983, told 
'I'hakkar in 1985 that RKD 
was a snoop who was on the 
verge of being fired. Dha- 
wan’s fnends say that Alex¬ 
ander's perjury was moti¬ 
vated by three lactor.s. One, 
his envy of KKD. 'I'wo, his 
need to ingratiate himself with 
Arun Nehru after it had been 
discovered that every docu¬ 
ment that landed on Alexan¬ 
der’s desk was sold to fore¬ 
ign intelligence agencies and 
faxed the same day to 
Washington and Moscow. 
And three, Alexander was 
peeved that Dhawan'refused 
to raise funds for some trusts 
of his. 

At the moment. Alexander 
is sitting It out in Madras, but 
will he escape the wrath of 
R.K. Dhawan.'* 


A breed apart 

A ICC(l) general secretar¬ 
ies seem to be making a 
habit of this. Opening their 
mouths to find their foot in it. 
that IS. Hardly had menicirys 
of Ram Rata^Jiani ^JlWiy 


can’t I meet Gorbachev? He 
IS a general secretary. I am a 
general secretary. ”) faded 
when .A.K. Mallu got in on 
the act. Kecenllv Mallu sum¬ 
moned piessmen to give 
them the following message' 
“.All the existing district Con¬ 
gress committees in West 
Bengal will continue to exist 
till they are reconstituted.” 

What was newsworthy ab¬ 
out this, asked the puzzled 
press corjis. Replied Mallu: 
"This is a clarification since 
the functionaries are not sure 
whether tliey were existing 
or had been disbanded.’’ 


Tiwari takes 
charge 



Ghulam NabI Azad: wings clippad 

I t the induction of Kam 
Naresh Yadav into the 
Congress is anything to go 
by, Ghulam Nabi Azad’s 
wings have definitely been 
clipped as far as Dttar 
Pradesh politics is con¬ 
cerned Apparently, Yadav’s 
inclusion was stage-managed 
by N.D. Tiwan, with Azad 
(general secretary in charge 
of Dttar Pradesh) and 
Pradesh Congress chief Bal- 
ram Singh Yadav being kept 
in the dark all aking. Tiwari 
went directly to the Prime 
Minister, over the heads of 
lowly minions, and got his 
scheii'ie approved. 

And yes, even Veer Baha¬ 
dur Singh didn’t get wind of 
this.D 
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the rough, slides around the crooked 



and puts a brake on your expenses. 


The KBIOORTZ. It's got 
everything you've ever looked for in a 
bike. And a lot you didn't think 
possible. 

It's got performance: Imagine 
0 to 60 in 6.5 seconds. Imagine 
hugging those curves like a gymnast, 
Imagine gliding over the rough like a 


panther. 

Imagine ruling the road. 

It's got style: Think of vibrant 
colours and gleaming chrome. Think 
of the classiest instrument panel 
conceived. Think of the sleekest shape 
in the business. Think of looks that'll 
take your breath away. 


And the price you pay? 

We'll put it like this. You can burn the 
rubber. Without burning a hole in 
your pocket. 

But don't take our word for it. 
Ride the RTZ for yourself. It's an 
unbeatable experience. 



LINtASSAJ 1412619 



THE YOGI AND THE CALL-GIRL: CHANDRA SWAMI AND PAMELLA 




Congress(i) resurrects 
destabilisation theory 
plays the Sikh card for 
its election campaign. 

It worked in 1984. Will 
it work again? 
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We touch your life. Everyday! 


Binny School uniforms. Thcv see your children 
through long school days. Keeping them smart and trim. 
And just raring to go. Shrugging off the dirt and grime. 
Smart. Washable. Binny. 

But Binny is a lot more! 

A wide variety of uniform fabric's in stripes, 
checks and plains. Young cottons, denims and casements. 

Sensuous silk sarees and dress material. 

Executive shirting and trouser material in polyester blends. 

G>me, let Binny touch your life. Everyday! 



















LETTERS 


For a free press 

A fri-o pifss and In-edorri 
ot cxprfssion have been 
enshntied iii our Constitution 
(The buttle for the Express, 
l(v-• 22 April). The battle 
that Kainnath (ioenka has 
been waKinn is another testi¬ 
mony to the (ac t that it is an 
imendiii)! battle to keep alive 
these cherished pnnciplos. 
riirouKhout Ins chequered 
career, (ioenka has fought 
for the values and ideals 
which be thought were nght. 
It IS indeed sad to know that 
the crusader of a free press 
Is riqhtiiiK to overcome his ill 
health. We wish limia 
speedy rt'coverv. 
Sachchidansmim Satpvtftv, 
Hlrakud (OHata) 

■ True, the freedom of the 
press is an essential part 
ot our democracy. But does 
the pi ess have the riKht to 
misuse It I The news that the 
Induin Express has published 


II. 1 IK lie LI 

Induin Express has pul 
theThakkat C'ommiss 

as.... __ 


ommission re- 

ExprM* Tower*, 
Bombay 










ports IS not in the interest of 
the nation b<*cause it has 
amounted to the leakage of 
confidential government pap¬ 
ers. And in a country where 
government papers can be 
leaked to the press, God help 
the commoner who depends 
on the same gov^'ernment to 
look after his interests. 

Hall Charan Banarfme, Calcutta 
(Waat Bangui 


Biased view 

E ven though the profile 
was well-written, the 
end was unfair (77ie Shabana 
eninma, 26 March— 1 April). 
The author wanted to know if 
someone had put up a tent at 
Manne I )nve, was the gov¬ 
ernment responsible for the 



Shabana: undar attack 

resettlement of the tent 
owners? My answer is yes, 
especially if the people liave 
been living in the tent for a 
longtime. After all. isn’t 
India a scxialist country? 
Moreover, the author's re¬ 
ference to the CPI as “Stalin 
worshipping stooges" was 
derogatory. 

Samir Marx Mahafan, New 
Delhi 

■ The <11 tide has questioned 
"While she (Shabana) was 
right to protest the Hashnn 
murder, was the Internation¬ 
al h'llm Fc'stival necessarily 
the nght place to protest, as 
Hashmi had no connection 
with films?” It is surprising 
that the author has forgt'tten 
that the forum at wjiich Sha¬ 
bana r.iised the issue was 
specifically meant for the 
people. 

When Shabana was 
approached by the press to 


comment on Hashmi, she 
refrained from doing so be¬ 
cause she did not know him. 
She could well have conde¬ 
mned the murder in strong 
tenns and improved her im¬ 
age in the eyes of the people. 
At the festival, Shabana con¬ 
demned the murder of an 
artiste and it was unfair on 
the part of the author to 
seem so biased in his report. 
Rablntlrm Math Buy, MawDaUtl 

Wealth and cure 

T he story should serve as 
a warning to all those 
doctors who are using their 
profession to amass wealth 
(The merchants of life, 9— 

15 April). Rather than di¬ 
agnosing the disease, doc¬ 
tors these days seem to be 
more ketm on diagnosing the 
financial capacity of the pa¬ 
tient. Then follows the unen¬ 
ding process of expensive 
medical tests and treatment, 
which 111 the long i un only 
makes the doctor ncher. And 
never mind the fact that the 
patient may have spent his 
entire savings on an ailment 
which could have been cured 
perhaps with a few aspirins 
and a few days of rest. 

R.H. Gulatl, SlllgurifWaat 
Bengal) 

■ Nursing homes and charit¬ 
able trust hospitals are mint¬ 
ing money these days. Most 
of the doctors who are con¬ 
sultants in charitable hospit¬ 
als are affiliated to half a 
dozen other hospitals. In 
order to make up for the time 
they spend in the chantable 
hospitals, they charge ex 
orbilant fees from other pa¬ 
tients. Operations are re¬ 
commended at the drop of a 
hat and expensive treatment < 
IS suggested. The govern- / 
menl should prevent such / 
malpractices if it wants / 
‘Health for all by 20(X) AI). ’ / 
A.V. Sharma, New Delhi 


whimper, 9—15 April). 

While It is a fact that the 
deteriorating standards of 
films have contributed to the 
sordid state of the industry. 

It is also important to note 
that Amitabh Bachchan’s exit 
has led to the virtual collapse 
of the Bombay film industry. 
The period when Amitabh 
reigned as superstar was 
generally considered as the 
golden era of tlie Hindi film 
industry because an .Amitabh 
starrer was bound to tie a hit. 

The Mithuns, Jai kies and 
(iovindas have failed to 
evoke the ex-superstar’s 
charisma. Video piracy and 
the proliferation of television 
serials have spelt further dis¬ 
aster for Bollywood. Recent 
hits like 'I ^xaab and Ram 
Lakhan .n ■ only exceptions 
and do not create optiirusm. 
What IS needed now is a new 
breed of heroes and heroines 
who can change the entire 
face of the fhndi film in¬ 
dustry. 

0. Ganeah, Imnahedpur IBIhar) 

■ Sex and violence have 
taken their toll of the 
Hindi film industry. The likes 
of Sonams and Saaniyas who 
are ever ready to shed their 
clothes as well as their inhibi¬ 
tions will not last long. They 
will surely attract the front 
benchers, but audience in¬ 
terest will wane. In the field 
of violence, Chunky Pandey, 
Anil Kapoor and Govinda 
Sonam: stripping 


Whither success? 

I t w’as indeed disturbing to 
note that even 20 per cent 
of the Hindi films pnxiuced in 
a year fail to make substantial 
profits (From fanfare to 












I have made their mark. The 
I same stor>’line and the same 
j ingredients of sex and vio- 
I lence are repeated a^ain and 
! aKain. It is no wonder that 
these films crasli at the Ikix 
office, Tlu' success of 
Quyamat .Se Qavamat Tak 
proves that a film which 
breaks away from this fomui- 
la can be a hit. Let this be an 
example for our producers. 

MoM. Amrtt, Vllmyawmda 
(Aniuira Prmktalu 

Voice of 
democracy 

Y ou have nghtly said that 
Arun Shoune’s commit¬ 
ment is solid and his intenrity 
unimpeachable (fYo/i/e, 9 - 
15 April). He is an asset to 
the world of journalism. If he 



Arun Shourls: committ«d 

has critics, i' is on'y because 


they are envious of him. In 
fact, those who are casting 
aspersions on his credentials 
are only trying to settle 
scores—personal or profes¬ 
sional—with lum. 

As long as there arc jour¬ 
nalists like Shourie, the voice 
of democracy will not be 
silenced. His readers will re¬ 
main ever loyal to him. As 
long as the Rajiv brand of 
government exists the 
Shourie brand of journalism 
will survive. 

AnK Kumar Owivudt, New Delhi 

■Shourie’s action can be 
compared to that of a traitor 
who wilt sell the secrets of 
his country for a small 
amount of money. He seems 
to be very keen to destabilise 
the country in order to 
achieve fame and money, 
i'his is nothing but misutiiisa- 


tion of freedom of the press. 
He should be tned .ilong with 
the owner of the Indian Ex¬ 
press for publishing classified 
government documents. 

B.B. Mohanty, Bhubanetwar 
lOriaaat 

--A- 

What’s in store? 

S ince astiology is not a 
perfect .ind empim al 
science like physics and che 
inistrv, predictions c.iii be 
interpreted in many ways 
(.do eye tu the future. 'I b 
April). Alter all, it is the 
Almighty who decides an 
individual's destinv and no 
human power can foretell 
what IS in store lor him 
Keeping this in mind, one is 
tempted to say that the arti¬ 
cle appears to be somewhat 
incredulous and unconvinc¬ 
ing. Instead of predicting the 
future of tht'Jayalalitlias and 
the V. [' Singhs, R. Santh- 
anam would do well to speak 
about the future of the com¬ 
mon man. Will the astrokiger 
predict when would the prob¬ 
lems of poverty, unemploy¬ 
ment, corruption .iiid the 
problem ot dnigs be eiadi 
cated from the countryOr, 
for that matter, when peace 
will return to Punjab? 

Frem K. HAenon, Bombay 
(litahmiihtra) 

- u"'.’ , . . 

The Times show 

A propos the article {Plat¬ 
form tar art. 9—15 
April), your correspondent 
appears to be somewhat en- 



Tha exhibition at VT: taking art to the people 


vious ol '/'ime.s"‘cofteis’' 
which financed the lavish ex 
hibitional Honibay's Victoria 
rerrninus (VT). Choosing 
V r as the veiuu* ol the 
exhibition, which was pait ot 
the sesiiuicmitennial ceU bia- 
lions of the The Tinies ol 
India, was a highiv luni- 
meiidiible innovation. Other 
newspatH'r groups and oiga 
nisations. while celebiating 
similar occasions, would do 
well to follow the example 
set by the Turn's. 

I am inclined to agree with 
IVitish Nandy that tlu' dis- 
plav was a measure to “bring 
art to the people". Wh.it 
Times has done is indei'd 
remaikable. 

Somnalh tKtar, New Delhi 


will no doubt add to the 
lountiv's loieign exi hange 
e,linings but will ruin t ioa's 
n.itunil beautv. The splen 
d<iur of (ioa's bi-aches will 





lli. 


Ruining nature 

G oan culture does seem 
to be badiv aftected (Pa¬ 
radise lost, \{>- iiil April) 
The heavy influx of tourists, 
ever since the government 
declared tourism an industry. 
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Goa: manmad* dapradatlona 

probablv Ih' a thing of the 
past with so nifiiiv lonciete 
structiites coining up rapidlv 
Hut since it will hi ing in lug 
monev. will any one bolhei 
to look at the ni.in made 
depu'd.itioiis'' 

AmitLoiwal, Baroda 
tGularal) 

' ■■■ '■•rw; 

Setting the 
record straight 

K uldip Nayar unfairly ac¬ 
cuses me of being part 
of the Emergency apparatus 
(On the line, 19—25 March). 
I am not sure how many of 
Mr Nayar's present heroes 
were advocates and suppor¬ 
ters of the L^mergency. The 
issue here is of monopoly 
capital, a corporate raid— 
and not Emergency. 

V. K. Madhavan KuHy, Editor, 
Mathrufahumi, New Delhi 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH _ 

Ginsberg’s India 


It was my pub- I 
lisher, Barney Ros- ' 
set, who intro¬ 
duced me to Allen 
Ginsberg in a pub 
in Greenwich vil- 
lage (New York). 
Ginsberg, still in 
tus twenties, had 
caused quite a stir in America's avanl 
garde literary circles with the publication 
of Howl and Other Poems. He had 
become a minor cclebiity and somewhat 
inebriated with the wine of success. His 
attempts to shock me were a trifle 
jejune. "Do you masturbatehe asked 
me. Followed by another: “Do you 
smoke pot?" 1 disdained to answer the 
first question and replied, "No, I have 
never smoked pot but would like to try it 
out. For that matter I will try out any 
drug at least once. 1 don’t know where 
to get them." (Jinsbcrg promptly fished 
out a package with some white pills and 
offered me two. “All you have to do is to 
put them in a cigarette and smoke it.” 
He proceeded to demonstrate by sccKip- 
ing out tobacco from a cigarette with a 
toothpick, inserting a pill and putting 
back the tobacco in what now looked a 
sorry, rnisshapened tube of paper. He lit 
it and inhaled the smoke. He seemed to 
be riding on cloud nine. Ginsberg had 
imprinted himself on the tablet ol my 
memory. 

I-ater that mght, in my rwim in the 
house of Dr Hazard, 1 tried the experi¬ 
ment on mysell. Not knowing how to 
inliale smoke, it ended with a violent fit 
of coughing wihout pnxlucing a hallucina¬ 
tion. 

A year later Ginsberg arrived in New 
Delhi with a tall, Scandinavian type of 
young man named Peter Orlovksv. Pe¬ 
ter was also a minor poet and Ginsberg’s 
lover. They had come to India to try out 
everything esoteric that they had read 
of: yoga, taiUra. gaanja, meditation. On 
their slender resources they did this by 
staying in seamy lodging houses, travell¬ 
ing by bus and third class railway 
compartments, spending nights at 
cremation giounds smoking chillums 
j with ash-smeared sadhus m the eerie 
1 glow ol funeral pyres. { 

In due course the Indian police picked 
up their trail. Ginsberg sought protec¬ 
tion horn the American embassy. The 
officials he met could hardly recognise 
him as a G^ow American. Being Jewish 


he was dark enough to finss off as an 
Indian. He and Petei both wore their 
hair long and sported beards. 'ITiey were 
clad in saffron kurtas and dhotis. Their 
poems and the fame they had acquired in 
Greenwich village failed to impress the 
embassy staff However, they agi eed to 
intercede with the Indian authorities 
provided the pair could get a character 
certificate from some respectable Indi¬ 
an. Ginsberg could not think of anyone 
more square than I. Ktiowiiig all that 
Allen and Peter had been up to 1 wrote 
out a certificate of good character. “To 
whomsoevei it may concern.” My con¬ 
science was cleat. If Allen and Petei 
wanted to bugger each other, it was 
their business. If they wanted to smoke 
gaanja and sjKiid cold nights in the 
warmth prtivided by binning corpses, it 
was also their business. They were not 
unto spying but savouring what they 
fancied about India. Apparently the cer¬ 
tificate did the tnck. The two spent over 
a year, from March 1962 to May 1963 
travelling all over the country. Allen 
Ginsberg recorded his experiences in 
Indian Journal which were published by 
an obscure American firm. Some pas¬ 
sages are more blasphemous about 
Hinduism than anything contained in 
Rushdie’s The Salanie Verses about 
Islam. And quite a few passages will 
sbcick the puritanical. A bowdleiised 
version may be jiublished in India in the 
next few months. 

Ginsberg and Orlovsky spent quite a 
few weeks in Calcutta's Hotel Amjadea. 
They roamed the bazaars, mingled with 


Knowing all that Allen 
and Peter had been 
upto I wrote out a 
certificate of good 
character. My 
conscience was clear. 
If they wanted to 
smoke gaanja and 
sp^nd cold nights in 
the warmth provided 
by burning corpses, it 
was their business 


crowds “ever in the hurry of nowhere to 
go. all for a penny”. They frequented 
Kali temple watching goats’ heads being 
hacked off and at Nimtollah burning 
ghats joined mourners shouting “Hari 
Bol”. Some of this put in long and short 
lines which passed off as poetry. Some 
lines leave the reader baffled e.g. ‘ What| 
if sound went off and eloped with sound? 
Nobody would know the difference ex¬ 
cept they had one of the new-fangled' 
wireless radios.” Or “the mushrooms 
are neither god nor not god.” Then you 
have passages which arouse your in¬ 
terest but leave you guessing about 
what followed: “By tram 1 iper Chitpur 
Road to the mosque—bought Moslem 
aphrodisiacs sitting on wooden board- 
stool ol the shop, gossiping with mus- 
tached fat boy proprietor who explained 
...For pleasure. If the erection doesn’t 
last long enough...temporary plea¬ 
sure...” 

Next to Calcutta, it was Benaras, 
Hardwar, Rishikesh, Mathura and Vrin- 
daban tliat provided Ginsberg with poe¬ 
tic material. The following came out at 
Vrindaban: 

"7lK) women and men 

came from Brindaban, 

pissed in Jamuna—rose overflowing 

in waves, the villagers 

rushed to see what—“Please stop 

pissing and we’ll feed you.” 

•Same at Navadip, the villagers 
sa«.' all the water rushing and put 
on their clothes around their heads 
and prayed 

please stop pissing and we’ll feed 

*r 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 

A n Air h'orce officer was killed in an 
air crash. He went straight to 
heaven. It so transpired that a week 
later his orderly was killed in a train 
accident and was also admitted to 
heaven. 

When the Air Force officer saw the 
orderly, he shouted, “Ganda Singh, why 
are you so late?” “Sahibji,” replied the 
orderly, “You are entitled to air travel so 
you came by air. I am a class IV servant 
only entitled to rail travel; so I had to 
come by train.” 

(Contributed by J.P. Singh Kaka, New 
Delhi) a 
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You (the government) have the mind 
of Cassius and the hands of Lady Mac¬ 
beth... Have you heard of Lady Mac¬ 
beth? 

M.S. Giiie ii>Aj)\svvAMY, Janata Dal MP. 
daring a debate in the Kajya Sabha on 
Karnataka 

Buta can understand Lady but not 
Macbeth. 

A.G. Kulkarni, C'ongress(/> M/* 

I am poor man and haven’t read 
Shakespeare. But I have worked among 
the people... The people in this country 
will decide and not a few professors who 
have read English literature. 

Buta SiNt:H, Union home minister 

\NI e trade in horses and you trade in 
doidteys. 

Dipen Ghosh, CPl(M) MP, to the 
(^targe that the Opposition indulges in 
horse ^ding 


Horses and donkeys are better than 
politicians. 

Bu ta Sinoh, Union home minister 

Don't denigrate animals. 

Naima Hu'tiu.i.ah, deputy chairman of 
the Rajya Sabha 

I have never been weighed in coins and 
coins can also never weigh me. Not even 
in the finance ministry. 

V.P. SmOH, Janata Dal president, refus¬ 
ing to be weighed in coins 

I feel that it is a question of their paying 
their respects. Even while he was a film¬ 
star, some of his fans used to touch his 
feet... 1 hope you have noticed that 
those who deserted the party in 1984 
were all feet touchers. 

P. Ashok Gajapathi Raju, Telagu De- 
sam general secretary, onhispartymen 
[nrostratbgat the feet ofNTR 


We are not ixitheri'd about 
ourselves. We are worried .ihoiit the 
country. What image will other countries 
have of us ? 

N.T. Kama Kao, chiei niinistei of 
Andhra Pradesh, on the iiniMisiiion ol 
President's Rule m Kamataka 


I 


I have told the part^ that 1 will not again 
accept this responsibility even ti ir 
heaven or paradise. 

Kamakrisiina Hhciu-., Janata Dill vii e- 
president, on whether he would take up 
the chief niinrstership of Karnataka again 

Journalists find me boring. 1 don’t give 
quotable quotes. My life is iK ither 
interesting nor is it colourful. 

Kumar Gai'kav, filmstar 

Concerts flower. Concerts blossom. 1 • 
like my musicians to expand on the basis 
we have rehearsed. { 

Zubin Mkhta, music conductor i 
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What’s the secret 
that makes Hero 
keep costs this way... 


Sale Price of Hero Cycle 



Since inception Hero has been witness to 
staggenng incremental costs in all its inputs 
bv 16 to 20 bmes 

What IS truly Incredible is that the pnce of 
Hero bicycle has gone up by only 4 times 
and what the consumer gets today at such 
a low pnce is a bicycle which is much 
superior in quality Hero Is the only 
Mcycle In India with extra musde 
because all its friction parts like b.b 
A xle, Pedal axle. Hub cones and chain 
rollers are manuftctured by cold 
forglns technoloay 
The secret behind this miracle! 

*vscn nwcnmM 


The price of 

HERO BICYCLE 

has been 
increased 
only to 

4 times. 


Hero IS fully equipped with high-tech 
modem machines which reduce labour 
cost to the minimum and ensure optimum 
utilisation of raw material with no wastage 


thereby keeping the cost of the bicycle 
low The technical competence of Hero s 
professional team is able to achieve 
substantial savings on oil steel and 
electricity 

High productivity 

In a high productivity company like Hero 
nothing is kept idle - neither men nor 
machines Its productivity scale enables it 
to produce the maximum within the given 
penod of time and it helps keep the cost 
low 


Although since our 
inception in 1956 
price of steel, 
nickel, brass, rubber 
a paint has risen by 

16 to 20 times. 

Even power and labour 
bills have shot 
up manifolds. 




HERO CYCLES LIMITED ' 

LUDHIANA (PD.)>SAHiBABAO (U.P.) 





Hero VIP 


Hero Skipper Hi-Rlser 


HerounUke 







...Even though the last 
30 years have seen costs 
going only one way. 


Mass production for 
mass economy 

The overhead expenses remaining 
the same, as the production goes up, 
the cost per unit comes down 
proportionately Today Hero is the 
largest manufacturer of bicycles in 
the world - over 10,000 bicycles 
everyday 

Advanced technoloav 

As part of Its philosophy to imbibe 
and adapt advanced technology from 
world leaders. Hero's collaboration 
with Honda of Japan for Hero Honda 
and Showa, Japan for Munjal Showa 
has constantly upgraded existing 
fochnology to stay ahead in quality 
^d economy 

Largest dealer network 

A network of 4000 dealers spread 
throughout the country stand up to 
the Hero guarantee of free 
replacement of manor parts I'xe frame, 
fork, handle bar and chainwheel 
during the warranty period of one 
year 


f 




Price in 1956 
(Approximately! 

Price lnl989 

Steel 

Rs.900perM.T. 

RS. 14,500 per M.T. 

Nickel 

Rs. 22 per kg. 

Rs. 408 per kg. 


Brass 

RS. 3.75 per kg. 

RS. 74 per kg. 

'Maximum recommended 
retail price with 

Rubber 

RS. 1.90 per kg. 

RS. 22 per kg. 

scooter type seat t chain cover. 
Fitting charges and 

Enamel Paint 

RS. 9 per litre 

RS. 115 per litre 

local taxes extra 


Furnace Oil 

Re. 0.25 per litre 

Rs. 4.92 per litre 

HERO JET 

RS.150 

RS. 605* ONLY 



HC-NP-208 







The melting pot 

With the Karnataka government dismissed and Ram Naresh 
Yadav joining the Congress, the Janata Dal’s problems bubble over 


(loos tho future hold 
the Janata Dal? The 
•stion has acquired a 
‘Cial significance as 
party received two 
severe blows to its credibility and image 
last month. On 11 April, the fomier 
Uttar Pradesh chief minister, Kam 
Natesh Yadav, surprised many by 
announcing that he had joined the Ccm- 
gresstl). The loss of Yadav, who spent 
;16 years of his political life with the 
Oppositiot' and enjovs a reputation for 
being one of the cleanest politicians in 
the countrj', was extremely embairas- 
sing lor the party. Then, only ten days 
latei. ihi‘ Dal’s government in Karnataka 
was disniisst'd by the state Uovernor 
w'lui Sield that the Homiiiai ministry had 
lost IN majority in I he Assembly. 
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The fall of the Karnataka government 
revealed the deep dissension within the 
Dal Legislature Party in the state. It 
resulted in as many as 19 MLAs writing 
to the Governor, P. Venkatasubbaiah, 
that they had withdrawn support to the 
Bommai government. That 12 of them 
retracted their letters a little later and 
pledged support to Bommai and that the 
Governor disregarded the spirit of the 
Constitution in sacking the government 
is indisputable. Nevertheless, the inci¬ 
dents that preceded the dismissal 
showed up the Dal in a very poor light. 
Moreover, they raised a few uncomfort¬ 
able questions for the Dal. How can a 
party which is not united enough to run a 
state ever manage the affairs of the 
country? How can the Dal asoire to be 
fUiiii Namh Yadav: ambarraating datactlon 
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ment. Ajit Singh too was prosont. Tht- 
MLAs were so angjy that they asked 
lum to resign as secretary general He 
agreed, but did nothing " 

However, a little later. Ajn Singh 
formed a five-mciiiber coniinittee - 
comprising Kajendra Singh, Satpal 
Yadav, Satya IVakash Mataviya, Ram 
Vilas Paswan and Ram Naresh himself- - 
to decide what action should he taken 
following the controversial appointment 
The committee came to the conclusion 
that the best course for expressing the 
disappointment felt bv those who lie- 
longed to the erstwhile Lok Dal (A) 
would be for Ajit Singh to tender his 
resignation. "Oiu e again, he overlooked 
the suggestion.” says Ram Naresh 
Ram Naresh’s entry into the Congies- 
s(l) has led to rumours that .Ajit Singh 
will follow suit soon. One story goes tliat 
Ajit Singh is only waiting to sei' whether 
Ram Nare.sh receives the importance he 
deserves in the Congress before making 


his own move. Another that Ram 
Naresh is actually negotiating Singh's 
entry into the Congress. A|it Singh 
vehemently denies such suggestions 
(see iritenit-w) Some ol his followers, 
like Ajay Singh, the ihairman of the 
All-India Kisan Trust and a close con¬ 
fidant. imply that the Devi Ikil faction in 
the Dal is responsible tor the rumours. 
"The present riimouis are as baseless 
as those wlueli otu' beard around the 
timt> the Haryana elections were held," 
he says 

Ajit .Singh loyalists point to another— 
more plausible- -possibility They say 
that as .^jit Singh's position in the paity 
becomes undermini'd even more-, an 
incieasing numbei of his followers will 
leave in disgust. They are upset that 
despite being secretary general, he 
hasn't been able to command any real 
influence in the Dal. “Mulayam Singh’s 
appoint,neiit is not the only instance of 
what IS now being perceived as his 


A Janata Dal maetfng: divided at tha top 


the nucleus of a united Opposition unless 
It puts its own house in order? Does the 
fact that the Bommai government was 
summarily dismissed reflect on how 
bghtly the Congress is treating the 
party? 

As for Ram Naresh Yadav’s decision 
to join the Congress, it exposes the 
divisions within the Ual in Uttar 
Pradesh—electorally, the most crucial 
state in India and one in which the Dal 
boasts it has a following. That Ram 
Naresh Yadav was unhappy with the 
party leadership has been clear for quite 
3 while—at least ever since mid- 
February, when Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
a Devi Lai camp follower, was elected to 
the important post of UP state presi¬ 
dent. It is said that Ram Naresh. who 
belonged to the Ajit Singh faction of the 
Dal, had an eye on the post himself. 
Whatever the truth, there is no doubt 
that his anger grew when he found I^l 
secretary general, Ajit Singh, not stand¬ 
ing up for his followers, many of whom 
were extremely upset over Mulayam 
Singh's appointment. Says Ram Naresh: 
“Sbety of the state’s MLAs met at my 
residence to give vent to' their resent¬ 
ment over Mulayam Singh’s appoint- 





Boniinal (laft) with Hagd*; hi* dIsmiMal la a aatback tor tha Dal 

political impotency," one of his 
-j ai_ * camp followers. "We arc also veiy 

Tn0 111011161119 that con,scious that he was able to get his 

nrACA|iA(l tho nominee, Satpal Yadav, appointcfd as 

flKii.iit. m i.t leader of the suite legislature party only 

dismissal Of the with great difficulty." 

Karnataka The appeantment of Satpal ^adav— 

government raised an ^jit smgh won as a concession ff,r 

^ £ ..A ui being done out of the UP stale presi- 

UftCOItltOrtdDw dent’s jxjst—created its own round of 

question for the j disaffection and disenchantment. As it 
llal How oan a 'eft Devi Lai very pefeved, party presi- 
* dent V. P. Singh lost no time in trying to 

party which is not placate him by appointing his 'man', 

united enough to run a Mohan Prakash, as the Yuva Janata Dal 

atatA Awar ha akla 4 a president. This may not have upset Lai’s 

****** ** arch-rival Ajit Singh and his faction much 

manage the country ■ but it made Chandra Shekhar see red. 

Shekhar was banking on Sudhmdra Bha- 
___doria, the former president of the erst- 
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“We should get rid of factions" 

Chandra Shekhar on the divisions within the Dal 



SuNOAr: What impact will the 
debacle in Karnataka have on 
Opposition politics? 

Chandra Shekhar: Very bad. It is 
the worst that could have happened. 
I do not know how to describe this 
political trajjedy. I feel sorry that 
some of our colleagues too played 
the mischief, but I am really distres¬ 
sed to see the way the Governor, 
the Government of India and the 


President have behaved. By then 
action, they have encouraged defec¬ 
tion. 'Hie very spirit of the Anti¬ 
defection Act has been violated by 
the highest dignitaries of our coun¬ 
try. Nothing can be more shameful 
th^ this. People compare this with 
the dismissal of state governments in 
the past, but one has to remember 
that at that time, the Anti-defection 
Act was not there. 

Not just Karnataka, other 
state units of the Janata Dal are 
also faction-ridden. What do you 
Uiink of the present state of 
tUftdrs? 

We should get rid of these fac¬ 
tions. That’s ail one can say. Unless 
and until we do this, the problems 
will remain. 

Is factionalism rampant be¬ 
cause there is a clash ofpersona¬ 
lities? 

I don’t know. All the office¬ 
bearers of the Janata Dal are working 
with one mind. So where is the clash 
of personalities? 


while Yuva Janata, getting the post, 
i’erhaps, with g(K»d reason. Bhadona, 
who blossomed politically during the JP 
movement, is recognised as a commit¬ 
ted pohtician and is very popular among 
the youth. V.P. Singh did meet him a 
number of times to persuade him to 
accept the post of Yuva Janata Dal 
secretary general, but Bhadona de¬ 
clined. 

T he fracas over the appointments of 
Mulayani Singh and later Satpal 
Yadav clearly expose the divisions that 
exist within the Dal leadership. Current¬ 
ly. the state of political misalignment 
I runs like this. Chandra Shekhar is at 
! loggerheads with president V.P. Singh 
j (partly because of old suspicions and 
j partly because Shekhar feels he has 
] been isolated within the Dal). Parliamen- 
I tary board cliiiinnan Devi Lai’s only 
ambition—apart from becoming Pnnie 
Minister—is to destroy Ajit Singh (the 
hostility aiose over the question of 
which ol the two was Charan Singh’s 
true political legatee). Ajit Singh is 
i unliappy with V.P Singh over the way 
I the appointments of the Dal’s office- 
; bearers have gone (particularly, that of 
1 Mulayam Singh). Devi La! and Chandra 
- 


Shekhar have teamed up to work 
together in UP and Bihar and have 
successfully outwitted the other factions 
in the appointments game in these two 
important states. This has compelled 
Ajit Singh to reluctantly remain in the 
company of V.P. Singh— despite the 
latter trying to appease Devi Lai at 
every opportunity in the hope of reviving 
the old V.P. Singh-Devi Lai combine 
which dominated the party once. 

As leader of the paity, V.P. Singh 
must take some of the responsibility for 
the factionalism in the Dal. One charge 


As leader of the party, 
V.P. Singh must take 
the responsibility for 
the factionalism in the 
Dai. One charge 
against him is that he 
bas failed to be fair 
and neutral 


against him is that he has failed to 
project himself as a fair and neutral 
leader and that he has indulged in 
factional politics whenever he could. He 
is accused of packing party posts with 
men from his erstwhile Jan Morcha. 
Resentment over this has been all the 
greater since most Jan Morcha members 
were Congressmen as late as two years 
ago, and are thus viewed with suspicion 
by the ’traditional' Opposition worker. 
There is also ill-will over the fact that 
many of V.P. Singh’s Jan Morcha col¬ 
leagues haven’t signed the affidavit seat¬ 
ing they have joined the Dal, thereb5|, 
remaining, technically, members of the, 
Congress(l). ^e Dal’s all-India general \ 
secretary, Pujan Patel, and the >, 
vice-president of the UP state unit, , 
Zafar Ali Naqvi, are only two of many 
suih cases. 

The Raja’s tendency to appoint com¬ 
mittees and then re^er them ineffective 
has also angered Dal members. For 
example, he create^ the massive 140- 
member national executive committee 
(dubbed an “airbus committee” by cri¬ 
tics) four months ago. Very little has 
been heard about it since. It has not met 
even once and possibly never will. Says 
N. Balaknshnan, permanent secretary 
of the Janata Dal office: "It is a defunct 
body. ” 

The two high-ix)wered bodies—the 
steenng committee and the political 
affairs committee—appear to have met 
the same fate. 'Only the central par¬ 
liamentary board has some semblance ol 
being functional. For someone who has ' 
created so many committees, the Raja 
has been indecisive and vacillating when 
it comes to making appointments to 
party posts. The president of the Delhi 
unit IS yet to be nominated. And athough 
V.C. Shukla has been named president 
ol the Madhya Pradesh state unit, those 
who will comprise the state committee 
haven’t been appointed yet. Critics say 
V.P. Singh (Ml): trying to appMM 


Osvl Ul (right) 
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“No joining the Congress(ir 

Ajit Singh denies the current rumour 


SvsDAr: /• it true that you are 
thinking of joining the Con- 
greasfl)? 

Ajit Singh; These rumours have 
been floated by certain interested 
individuals. Even two years ago, you 
must have heard such rumours. Now 
what can ( do about all this? 1 can 
only say this very firmly that there is 
no question of my joining the Con- 
gress(I). I may have joined politics 
late in my life, but i have grown up in 
a political family. I believe in certain 
values and those values cannot be 
translated into reality through the 
Congress(I). If Ram Naresh Yadav, 
who spent more than three decades 
fitting the Congress, really believes 
that the party will fight for the 
weaker sections whose demands he 
had been voicing, he is sadly mis¬ 
taken. The Congress(I) cannot fulfil 
these aspirations. 

I am in Janata Dal because we 
want to allocate 50 per cent of the 
budget for niral areas. The Congres- 
s(l) spends only 16 per cent. We are 



__I 

in the Opposition because we want to 
implement the recommendations of 
the Manda! Commission report. 

I have been involved in the unit^ 
efforts since the beginning. First, we 
merged our Lok I)al(A) with the 
Janata Party. Then, the Janata Party 
was merged in the Janata Dal. How 
can 1 who have been instrumental in 
forming this party leave it? There 


may be some differences among the 
leaders, but that is not such a big 
problem. 1 feel that, firstly, Ram 
Naresh Yadav should not have left 
the Janata Dal. Wliatever personal 
problem he was facing could have 
been solved. Secondly, even if he 
had decided to leave, he should not 
have joined the Congressfl). Then at 
least, his reputation would have re¬ 
mained unsullied. 

Ram Naresh Yadav sagn that 
he has asked you to also Join the 
Congressff) and has spoken to 
you thrice after Joining the 
party... 

I have not spoken to him even 
once after he left the Janata DaL 

What are the problems facing 
the Janata Dal now? 

Look, four parties have merged to 
form the Janata Dal. So, there have 
to be problems, so many people 
are aspirants for party posts and so 
on. But i want to ask you one thing: 
why do people pick on only the 
squabbles within the Janata Dal? 
Look at the Congressfl). 'fhe way 
Congressmen are fighting in Madhya- 
Pradesh is for everybody to see. In 
fact, factional fights in the Janata Dal 
are negfigible as compared to the 
Congressfl). 


that such lapses could prove disastrous 
4 in what is an election year. If the 
office-bearers for all the states haven’t 
been named, then when will the appoint¬ 
ments to the districts and lower levels 
be made, they ask. 

T he opposition to Singh within the Dal 
is as pronounced as it is partly 
because of the fact that other leaders 
who have spent years in Opposition 
politics tsuch as Clmdra Shekhar) find it 



hard to accept someone who was with 
the Congress only two years ago. Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar's animosity towards V.P. 
Singh doesn't stem only Iroin the tact 
that he fShekhar) has been ignored in 
the Dal’s power structure. Or that they 
share the same power base—the Tha- 
kiir constituency. Shekhar came to 
Opposition politics the hard way. He 
opposed Mrs Gandhi and was jailed 
during the Elmergency before emerging 
as one of the leaders of the Janata Party. 
Not unnaturally, Shekhar is antipathetic 
towards a politican who remained with 
the Congress all along and once de¬ 
scribed Sanjay Gandhi as an "incarnation 
of vivekananda". 

All in all. V.P. Singh is perceived by 
many Dal members as a man who liasn’t 
taken any pohtical initiative during his 
tenure as president. Says Devi Lai’s 
right-hand man, Sharad Yadav: “Unless 
he calls for a mass struggle on issues like 
unemployment and poverty, we can 
never consolidate our position. If one 
relies only on mass appeal and dries not 
follow it up with mass action, one will be 
forgotten quickly.’’ 

But V.P. Sin^ has more immediate 
political compulsions—namely, trymg to 
keep the party together. And factional¬ 


ism IS not the only cause of the divisions 
in the Dal. Senous ilifferenres exist 
within the party over fundamental 
ideological questions such as whether it 
should enter into ,anv kind of political 
arrangement with the BJP. Some like 
Devi Lai fthe HJP is a partner in his 
Haryana goveniment) are all for a full- 
fledged alliance. f)lhers are willing to 
consider seat adjustinent.s. And some, 
like Ajit Singh, veheirumtly oppose the 
idea of an alliance on th» ground that it 
would weaken the Dal’s hold river the 
minorities and the weaker sections. 
V.P. Singh, typically perhaps, hasn’t 
made up his mind. As for the BJP, it is 
prepared to make seat adjustments if an 
alliance is ruled out. Says BJP general 
secretary Knshan Lai Shamia: “We 
think that political compulsions will make 
the Janata Dal realise that it cannot 
ignore the BJP.” 

But V.F^. Singh's first pnonty has to 
be to find a way of bnnjpng the various 
factions in the party together. The 
party’s performance in the next general 
election is not the only thing that de¬ 
pends on this. It IS a matter which 
threatens the very existence of the Dal 
itself. 

KiMmp Delhi 
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After the fail 


Karnataka’s politicians desperately try to clear 
themselves of the charge of having toppled Bommai 


I 

F V)i (iiii e, all the three major 
IidIiIic.'iI parties of Karnataka 
larc a eonitnuii piohlem. The 
I the Janata Dal 

the Janata F'arty may 
! i l.iini that llie imposition of President's 
Pule in the stale li.'is pul tliem in a 
; pi iiliiallv advaiil.p;eoiis j'sisifion, but 
: llie\ aie, at iht' same lane, frantically 
sisin fillip lor alibis to clear themselves 
ol the I liaiye of havinp toppled the S.R. 

! Hoiiiiiiai povernnieiit 
i Ibe -slate jaii.ila Dal. however, finds 
I It sell in a paiticiilarly awkward positi'in. 

! Its (all for Karnataka hand!) on 27 April 
; apainsf thr- imposition of President's 
I Rule evoked only a partial response, 
i Yet, iiaity leaders insist that the dismis- 
1 sal of tin' government will become a 
I “majoi elettioti issue". However, many 
I echo the smitiments ol former chief 
i iniiustei S. Nijalingappa, who said: “1 
; hiive no tears to shed for this govern- 
! inent It should liave been dismissed a 
■ year ago." 

! Preilictably, the CongressH) and the 
i Janata Party leader, H.D. Deve Gowda, 

, weie oveijoyed with Nijalingappa's re- 
j maik'-. Itooidarshaii, too, repeatedly 
j firoadrast Ins statements. And while 
' hiiefiiig the press on 24 April, Deve 
! Gowda declared: “What he (Nijalingap- 
: p,i) had s.iid is enough for all of us. A 
i (haptei has l>ei*n ( lust'd. There is no 
i need loi a pi'st mortem." But no matter 
how haid he tried, l)eve (iowtJa was 
iiiialile to cleat his sullied image. He has 
a problem II he denies having acted at 
the befu-st ol the t'ongiess(l) high 
comm:iiid. it will be constined that he 
i lolinded with Ramaktishna Hegde in 
hiinging Bommai down. After all, he can 
Kiirilv deny his role in the toppling 
g.ime 

j The wilv Janata Ihil leader. Raniak- 
1 ushna Hegde, like Deve (iow'da, would 
only be too happy to stall any post- 
moilem ot the events that led to the 
govt rniiieiit's fall. There is evidence to 
suggest Hegde's compik'ity in the mat- 
; ter, loi las dost',iide. Di jeevara) Alva, 
j held a st ties ol meetings with party 
I dissidents. As fir the CongressH), it can 
haidly denv that Bommai was not given 
the opportunity to demonstrate his fol¬ 
lowing belote Govenioi I*. Venkalasub- 
hai.ih. 

•Asked an .igitated Bommai, "Why 
.shouldn't theie be a post-mortem.'' The 
death ot the government was unnatural. 

I l.et ns find out if it was suicide or 
I hoinuide," The dismissed I'hief minister 
; maiie it clear on 2d April that he was 
; alive to the suspicion that .some of the 
le.ideis ol his ow'ii party were partners 
: 111 the (onspiiacy to topple his govem- 
1 meiit. "1 will reveal their loles at the 

I Jl^L 
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appropriate time. That is a promise." In 
fact, the senes of pressconferencesheld 
by Deve (jowda, the Janata Dal leaders, 
Ramakrishna Hegde, Jeevaraj Alva and 
Bommai. last week, deepens the suspi 
cion that sabotage jilayed a big role m 
the fall of the government. 

E xplained a desperate Alva at a press 
conference on 24 Apnl: “It is true 
that 1 had genuine difterences with my 
leader (Bommai) but they were sorted 
out at every available (party) forum." He 
alleged that the accusation that he con¬ 
spired with Deve Gowda to topple the 
Bommai government was ctxikeil up by 
Sub^maniam Swamy. “No amount of 
vilification by Swamy will make a dent on 
the goodwill enjoyed by Mr Hegde 
through his hard work." 

Alva explained that Janata Dal leader 


Chandra Shekhai had called him from 
Delhi a louple of times, urging him to 
lake Deve Gowda's help to tide over the 
crisis. According to Alva, he had 
approached Bommai with the suggestion 
and was directed to consult Hegde in , 
turn. “But Hegde said no. He was » 
vehemently against taking Deve Gow¬ 
da's help." said Alva, who stuck to his , 
version that he had met Deve Gowda at 
Hotel Holiday Inn only by chance. 
However, his colleague, D.B. Inamdar, 
another Hegde follower, is yet to explain 
his meeting with Deve Gowda. 

Deve (iowda, who treats the chap¬ 
ter as “closed”, refuses to say anything 
about the meetings. At his press confer¬ 
ence, the dissident leader was keen only 
on justifying the dismissal of the govern¬ 
ment. He defended his position by 
saying. “Every political party acts to suit f 
















Janata Dal leaders on hunger strike 
along with party workers; “atoning 
for the mistakes” 




....... 



i its politK'ul cotivt'nii'iK’t*, lor .siu'li is tlie 
situiitiun in the I'ountrt todiv." 

Deve (iowda’s sup|)orters. Iiowcmt. 
are keen on a post mortem. They teel 
tins would exonerate then partv. They 
hint that Janta Dal piesKient \'.l’ Suieii 
hadapproaehedDi've (jowcia for help and 
had invited him to /oin the Janata Dal as 
chief ministei ot Kamalaka Hut Janata 
I’artv president Induhhai I’aiel sin; 
jested that Deve (iowda, with his 27 
MLAs, may have been piep.iied to save 
the Hiunmai i;o\ennn< ni "had he been 
approaehed foi help" 

A midst all the inaiioeiivimy! ,iiid be 
hind-the dooi aetivities, thi' Janata j 
Dal IS m.ikitiy; a des|KTale hid to revive | 
Its spiiit In an iiniireeedenled move, 1 


Asked an agitated 
Bommai: ‘^Why 
shouldn’t there be a 
post-mortem? Let us 
find out whether it 
was suicide or 
homicide” 


li/ 





S.K. Homniai Hied a writ petition before 
the Kaniataka IIikIi C'ouil. challiMiKinK 
the dismissal of Ins Koveinment and the 
imposition of IVesident's Rule. The 
petition was admitted hv Justice Ram- 
I krishiiaiah and the fust liearmK li<'if^ been ■ 
fixi'd lor 29 Mav. ! 

^'ollowln^; the lailuie ot the iMiidli, ■ 
Ramaknshna lley;de and a lew of liis j 
followers sat in "penance" tiu' next day 1 
in liont ol the Janata Dal oKice. Tlx'V ' 
went on a last Itom morning to 111 x 111 '’<> ' 
that Hexde lould "atone loi the mis- ; 
takt-s" ot his panvmen. Slat»‘jaii<ila llal ' 
piesideiU, H Kachaiah announced a | 
slate-level paitv meet on It and ti May, | 
where m.tjoi issues aie exjx'cted to he I 
sorted out. i 

Hut these seenuxl like desperate 
moves. The J.inata Dal is a parlv in 
seat I'll ot a new leader, a lU'W orxamsa 
turn and a lU'w cans*'. Confessed a Dal 
wotkei who was until lecentlv with the 
llexde xToup. "Nothing we say now will 
he believed by the people.” Hesides, the 
state paitv is already nveii with dissen¬ 
sion. With Hommai himself hiniinx that 
he will expose his senior colleagues, an 
influential yioiip ol (lariy faiKlionaries 
have become suspicious of Ilexde loyal¬ 
ists. 

With the Janata Party ;i(i|,ieiirinx more 
and more irrelevant anil the state Con 
Xressd) desperately seauhinx lot a 
strorix leader with a clean iiiiaxe, lexion 
al parties are sure to enter the (ray. The i 
far met-supported Kannada [tesha | 
warmly welcomedl’resklent’s Rule. The i 
Desha leader. Prof. M. D. Naniundas- j 
vvamy, demandtd early elections and j 
reileraled the pailv's dei ision to lontest ! 
all the seals in the Assembly polls, i 
Praxalhi Kanxa, led bv journalist P, j 
Lankesh, announced that it was ready j 
for an alliance with Uie laimers ai'd Dalit ' 
parties. Lankesh said that ihe Praxalhi ! 
Ranga loiild contest Ibtl out of the 225 i 
seats on its own. 

President’s Rule in K<irri<it<ika t ould 
encountei serious problems. With the | 
celebiated ilc'centralisalion proxi'amme | 
undertaken by the Hexdi; xu'emment, | 
local xnvenimeiits l onlmue to be in ; 
power despite Pri'sidenl's Rule. Sixteen i 
out ot the 19 2/7/a p;inshnds are control-1 
led by the Janata Dal. More than GO per 
cent of the four lakh xnveminent em¬ 
ployees are in the district xovenunents. i 
Most of the schemes under the state 
plan are to be implemented by the local 
xovemments and the Janata Dal could 
still claim credit lui development diinnx 
President's Rule. The elections in Kar¬ 
nataka this year may prove to be uni(|ue. 
There are no safe bets at present. 

Prakasli Bdawadi/Smjgwfo/w 





Our laws, their laws 

Sikkimese are up in arms against the extension of the Income Tax Act to the 

mountain state 


T hore IS a new slogan in Shan- 
gn-I^: "Kendriya kar hamilai 
chahindeina. ”(Wedon’t want 
central taxes). Sikkim, smart¬ 
ing under the central govern¬ 
ment’s di'cision to extend income tax 
(IT) laws to the state from 1 April, has 
reacted in an uncharactenstic manner. 
E'eople in the hitherto peaceful state 
have taken to the streets in their 
thousands, striking work, and bnnging 
life to a standstill for four days last 
month. 

The state, until now outside the reach 
of the Income Tax Act of 1971, which is 
applicable elsewhere in India, doesn’t 
ant what the law brings with it: pay- 
ot personal income, wealth and 


gift taxes. Although the Centre's move 
will actually reduce the state’s tax bur¬ 
den from the present Rs 3.5 crores to 
Rs 70 lakhs a year, the people of the 
state have taken it as an infringement by 
the Centre. This feeling has snowballed 
into a deep resentment against direc¬ 
tives from New Delhi, as the Sikkimese 
have long been used to living under their 
own laws. 

Nar Bahadur Bhandari, Sikkim’s chief 
minister, has warned the Centre that if it 
doesnit withdraw the IT laws from the 
state, then it will have to "face the 
consequences”. Bhandari’s party, the 
Sikkim Sangram Parishad (SSP), has 30 
seats in the state's 32-seat Assembly. 


The Congress(I) has one, and the lone 
Independent member supports the SSP. 
In an election year, hurt Sikkimese 
sentiments and Bhandari’s astute hand¬ 
ling of the situation, making the issue a 
political one, could see a complete 
ouster of the Congress(I) from the state 
Assembly after the next elections. 

For the moment, however, political 
considerations are not uppermost in the 
minds of the state’s four lakh people. 
Taxation is. What complicates the situa¬ 
tion is that Sikkim has its own tax 
law—the Sikkim State Income Tax— 
which has been in force since 1948. 
After Sikkim merged with India in 1975, 
ending several hundred years of monar- 
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chy, Article 371F of the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion guaranteed that laws which existed 
under the Chogyals (the hereditary 
monarchs of Sikkim who ruled till 1973) 
would continue to be valid, with central 
laws being extended only to the unco¬ 
vered areas. Says Durga Dutt Thirani, 
president of the Sikkim Chamber of 
Commerce (SCC': "The Centre is 
violating the Constitution.” He adds: “It 
isn’t as if we don’t pay taxes. Em¬ 
ployees’ taxes are deducted at source 
every month and businessmen clear 
their accounts at the end <‘f the financial 
year. ” 

But the state’s tax laws make Sikkim a 
tax haven in India. No one in the 
state—executives, government ser¬ 
vants, teachers and businessmen—pay 
more than 3 per cent as income-tax. If 
personal income exceeds Rs 4,8{K) per 
year, all that an individual pays is Rs 5 on 
every thousand rupees earned. For an 
income of Rs one lakh, it’s a meagre Rs 
!t 00. For businessmen, it’s Rs 5 on 
every thousand, if sales exceed Rs 
60,000 per year. Below that, it is Rs 3 
per thousand rupees. ' 


I n Sikkim, compa^lc^ pj\ tax on im- 
nover, and not on ptolit-; as in ilic u st 
of the country. Till central i.ius wcic 
imposed. Sikkim had no mfl oi 
tax. The state's law's ouK siinilai!t\ with 
the kiws outside w.is that t.iinw-r- '.>ou- 
exempt fiom itixes tdiieit taxes iti 
Sikkim bring m Rs croies a \c,ir to 
the state exchetiuei i I'heic is moic to 
Sikkim as lar as liberal laws ate ■ on 
cerned. For ex.imple, imesinicnt tom 
panies in India pay a ma.xiinuni tax ot o,"- 
per cent. In Sikkim, they p.iv nothing. 
Even the penally for delaultei s is minim 
al. No fines ate imposed on them, onlv 
the amount due is recovered .Xs lor 


tiaiidiihmi disciosmes, a person is lined ! 
a maximum ol Rs l.iitto Sars .M S I 
l.imboo, inanaging diiectoi ot Stkkim | 

I’oKmei Indiistiies !’\i I til, a 'OMII j 
consume! iil.istiis i,.mp,m\ ’'Sikkim | 

docMi'i have too nian\ indtistiu s .And if j 
voLi impose icntial t.ixi s. e\en wh.it we i 
have will he desiioied. and the st.iie will j 
be st'i hack b\ man\' \eais " j 

I he St, lie i.iX l.iws. .is lai a>lhi'eenl j 
lal eii\einm<-Mt is coneeimsl. do inoiv i 
bull 111 th.'in good In eiuoin.iging peopk- j 
to suppiess income and l.nindei black j 
monel I 

The opeiation is simple busiiwss | 
man ttom (.'aUnii.i shows np m Sikkim j 
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A deaertwl streat during a bandti callad by the 



The truth is 
that most people will 
stand to benefit 
from the central law. 

Even peons 
have to pay Income 
tax under the state’s 
laWy but under the IT 
laws they won’t have 
to pay taxes at all 




Sikkim Sangram Pariahad: politicising the issue { 

j 

With Rs 10 lakhs in cash, plus R-, one i 
lakh as 10 per cent fee for the laiindenng 
agent The ;igent takes tlu'e.ish, goes to ! 
his h.ink, ,ind makes out ,i diall loi Rs 10 . 
lakh.s in favour ot a Cakiitta bank He j 
then prepares ,in aftid.ivit winch is 
legalised by an aiKoi ,ite s sign.iliiie on a 1 
oiie-iupee revi'inie st.mip leitilMiig ! 
that the tiniount has Ihu'ii giltrd to the I 
Calcutta hiismessman I he hiisinessin.in 
then deposits the di.ili in his (..ikulla 
bank .leeount, shows d ' ei-itifieale to 
the IT authorities, and w.ilks .iwav w'lth 
while money No (|uesfioiis asked. With 
the inifiosilioii ol gift lax in Sikkim, this 
practice might stop. 

The taxes tould put an end to 
anolhiT common pratluc hv which 
businessmen legitimise black money; 
j buying up comp,lines registered in Sik 
I kim. With good politual connections - 
; and hnbes—it is possible to set up a 
company within two days, if need be. All 
it takes is a clearance from the slate’s 
land revenue depailment. It hardly mat¬ 
ters if the company exists on papiT only. 

Says a prominent (langlok business 
man: “A Delhi businessman may be 
raided and asked to account for an 
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K( X'CS 


iitnouiil of Ks W) l;ikh‘<. Mf 
iii tii s I'/ (i.inKtok. buys !» , (.ornpanv. 

l),tt k to Ib'llii to show the j)a|KT to 
till’ n .Mithonlics ,111(1 savs. “Sco, tins is 
where the money came from,”' The 
sv-'tem works veiy w'ell toi lioth Ktoups. 

I hi s( 111 ! earns anytlunn trorn Ks .b to 
K- oO l,ikhs lor a week's work, and tlte 
hiuei tiuiis hlai k money rnto white 
Tlie t eiitie's attempt to cheek these 
(uaitues hv introducing the etitire 





Graffiti in Gangtok 






A cartoonist's expression of resentment, "all will suffer" 


gamut of tax laws could hurt the major¬ 
ity, feels Thirani. “If the laws are 
changed to stop a few people (approx¬ 
imately 1(X) people are involved in the 
gift tax racket, and about 30 in the 
company scam), all will suffer. I told the 
Governor (S.K. Bhatnagar) why should 
so many people suffer for the misdeeds 
of a few?” 

T he truth, however, is that most 
people stand to benefit from the 
central law. In Sikkim, even peons pay 
income-tax under the state’s laws. 
Under the central IT laws, they won't 
have to pay taxes at all. Neither will 
hundreds of stenographers, clerks, re¬ 
ceptionists, firemen, and telephone 
operators, whose salanes fall well below 
the central IT bracket. Deductions 
allowed by the IT laws will further 
reduce the numbet f)f actual tax payers. 

The people who stand to lose most 
are businessmen anc the nch in Sikkim, 
who account for baieiy 3 per cent of the 
state’s population. They have taken 
refuge behind the 3 per cent tax limit 
ever since the state’s tax laws were 
drawn up in 1948. Although they don’t 
operate on the level of black money 
launderers, businessmen m Sikkim often 
suppress actual turnovers by submitting 
concoted accounts, which one hardly 
ever questions. An added benefit under 
the state laws is that a company can 
change its directors without informing 
the government. Not only that, it can 
even change the shareholding pattern at 
wll. and also the line of business fi^r 
which It was orginally granted permis¬ 
sion. All this stands to change, and 
change drastically, under the central 
laws. 

Though the I'l' laws will affect only the 
Lich III Sikkim, people like D.K. Nepal 
are. however, fai from being happy. 
Nepal, a district development officer 
with Sikkim’s department of rural de¬ 
velopment. admits he pays taxes at 
present and is aware of the fact that he 
won’t have to do so if central IT 
regulations came into effect from the 
current financial year. But this didn’t 
stop him from addressing a mammoth 
protest rally in Gangtok in the last week ■ 
of April. 

Asked Nepal; “The (Indian) Constitu¬ 
tion says that all laws in Sikkim shall 
pievail. Why do we have to bow down to 
the Centre?” More than lO.OOO people 
listened to him in rapt attention. There 
were government employees, business¬ 
men, housewives and schoolchildren at 
the rally. With feelings running high in 
Sjkkim, the Centre, it seems, is risking 
goodwill for financial discipline. 

SudMp Chakravartl/GaiVtok 
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If you think UB is just a ‘Liquor Group’ here are a few surprises for you: 


THIS IS PERHAPS 
THE ONLY PART OF YOUR 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 
THAT WE CANT SUPPLY ^ 


Telecommunications, is one of 
the priority areas that the Govern¬ 
ment is concentrating on today. And 
the ultimate objective is that by the 
year 2000, no Indian should be more 
than 5 minutes from a telephone. 

At the forefront of this telecom¬ 
munications revolution is The UB 
Group — in collaboration with such 
world leaden as Ericsson of Sweden 
and ATEA of Belgium (a Siemens- 
GTE venture). This is one of the 
‘sunrise’ technologies we’re now 
divenifying into — from our^^^gS 
traditional base 
brewing and 
distilling. 

Unitel 

Communications, is, for 
instance, setting up a nationwide 
telecommunications network for the | 
National Thermal Rjwer Corpora- > 
tion. This is a highly sophisticated ^ 
network — linked up by sateUite. 

And we are supplying almost 
every single part of it — except for a few 
parts like the satellite itself! 



Once installed, it will 
direciiy link up all the 
rapr &r-flung gas based projects 
ww of NTPC for the first time — 
^ so that one will be able to directly 
call up any other office on the net¬ 
work, however remote, just by push¬ 
ing a few buttons! United Telecoms, 
meanwhile, is 
manufacturing 
smaller EPABX 
systems, using India’s 
own C-Dot technology — 
which will, in the future, help link 
each one of India’s 6 million villages. 

I Telecommunications is just one of 
I the exciting new high-tech, cote 
I sector industries that The UB 
\ Group is focusing on today. 
■ There is a whole array of 
■ other such fields — from 
E petrochemicals to engineering, 
r from processed fijods to medical 
electronics. 

In all of them The UB Group is 
deeply involvd... and reaching for 
the future! 



PROTECTING INDIA’S OFF-SHORE 
OIL EXPLORATION EFFORTS 
AGAINST AN UNSEEN ENEMY! 

The fiiture of India’s economy depends to 
a Jai:ge extent on the success of our country’s 
off-shore oil exploration efforts. And The 
UB Group is playing a vital role here 

— through Berger Riints. 

You see, one of man’s 

greatest enemies in off-shore 
oil exploration is corrosion 

— an ever-present menace 
that can rapidly turn 
millions of rupees of 
equipment into rust. 

Berger is playing a major 
part in combating this 
corrosion problem — by having Berger is as involved in pr 

developed and supplied the most India’s industrial assets on-sh 
technologically sophisticated it is off-shore. Wherever corn 

protective systems for off-shore a problem — from fertiliser p 

installations such as drilling rigs, oil refmeries, from petrochen 

platforms and tbeir _ plants to nucli 

support equipment. 

(In fact, the ONGC’s 
well-known drilling ship, 

Sagar Sanuat, was 
repainted with exclusive 
Berger ‘Protecton’ 

systems in 1984. And _^ 

the ONGC’s first two 
indigenously built jack-up rigs 
featured the introduction of zinc 
silicate shop-coat primers for a 
project of that scale, by Berger.) 


Berger is as involved in protecting 
India’s industrial assets on-shore as 
it is off-shore. Wherever corrosion is 
a problem — from fertiliser plants to 
oil refmeries, from petrochemical 
plants to nuclear 
power stations — 
Berger is at the 
leading edge of 
technology, with 
state-of-the-art 
protective coatings 
to meet every need. 




fmMMioiracN 

TOBIOraCH 

ffitAecluM^ k ID area that couki 
dnmaticaUy a^ the coarse of Indian 
indusBy over the next decade. It wiD 
touch our lives in everything fiom 
agriculiuna and hortkultural crops to 
chemicals, and pharmaceutkals to 
pollution control. 

In feet it could bring about as raudh 
of a transfomaiion m dte way we live 
as was brought about by the invention 
of the transistor and the silicon chip. 
The Group has entered into a 
collaboration with Pharmacia AB of 
Sweden, theteby opening a window to 
the world's latest technology and 
knowledge. This isexpected to 
a«:dtoiate the development of 
bknedmdogy and its apidicadon in 
variotta fidtfe. b ^ fulfil nedds 
in the cruciil ^ ei ipeaich 
mstrutseotsand tod^ du^paostics, 








THE UB GROUP 


In pace with the future 
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he rhetoric was all too famil¬ 
iar. When Rajiv (iandhi stood 
up in the Lok Sabha on 10 
April to make his now cele¬ 
brated intervention in the de¬ 
bate on the Thakkar Commis> 
Sion report, it seemed as 
though time had stood still 
for five ^ars. Raiv’s themes were 
eerily reminiscent of those he develw^ 
In the run-iqp to the 1984 election. Ihe 
unity of India was fo danger. It was being 
threatened by Khalistanl ei^remists uho 
wfoe being hefoedby^finogir eletnents. 


In 1984, Rajiv Gandhi 
won a landslide by 
declaring that the unity 
of India was in 
danger. Is he going to 
campaign on the sqrhe 
theme this time too? 



M of this echoed the Congress(l)’s 
successful election campaign in 1984. 
And lest anybody miss foe point, Rajiv 
was categorical; "The results of foe 
1984 election are reflected in foe com¬ 
position of this House. Because foe 
piraple apprdiended that foe country 
miidit not hold together, foe people held 
together." 

iudghjg, by foe rapturous receptkm 
Riiiv's Mervention received wittm the 
pa^, it was dear that the Congress 
thoo^t k had a wituiing hwd. Nor were 
foe foenfo^ ^ Prime Miiaster de< 
ift'random. Sunimv has 
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hand, the references to destabOisation 
and the atten^ts to link the Opposition 
with Sikh extremists were all carefully 
adcubted. 

A fterwards, when even tiostite jour¬ 
nals had noted the briOiance of 
Rigiv’s rhetoric, his advisers breathed a 
sigh of rdidl The prevaffii^ view in the 
ootridors of South Block was that the 
Prime Minister had turned a aisis into 
an opportunity. IratiaBy, when Anm 
Shoiffie first printed details of Justice 
Thidckar’s mifictnient of Dhawan, the 
gnvemniMit had scurried for cover. 
Oi^ tat^, as the leak of the report 
seized the headlnies day after day, (fid 
Ra^ fanin^ his counter-attack. As ttss 
neceniariiy involved rdeasing the re¬ 
pot^ k was certahi to provoke awkward 
(Merifipas about how ThaMtar (who sni- 
mned this trave^ of justice) wid 
Dhawan fyidibtn he indicted) boidi got to 
he menriiert (rf die swne government. 
Oidy too aware of its vulnanbility, the 
go ve n m ient reacted by going an die 
offensive. The issue now became: who 
leaked the report? NSnisters suggested 
4et it was Jhrun Nehru who had violated 
oadi (d seaecy by leakmg informa- 
tkw.dad he had coiected wfafc he was in 


;;k^die sattie time, the regime recog- 
PlM^ ' that die Thakkar Consnisskm 
O H^ww arsy. revived raeiiiories of . die 
^Gbpdia*SBa6Bina<kw--jnd it was 
idcohittdiidpdtoiE^Py’s 1984 
to. 

trWiqr 
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and put the two together, i»ii% bxfira 
Gang’s nairder as the p^. In die 
space of just one month, the foBowing 
steps wore taken: 

• When Dootdarshan carried die news 

that Rajiv had decided to table die 
Thdtkar report, this was acconipanied 
by the fiawnd visuab that won 

the country’s heart in Noweiriier 1984. 

• BtttaSi^dhigeddiMtlibleakofdie 
lliakktf rqioiihM beeirtinMd,to 

age die of tie aecond ciar^^endieiEt 

intheaasaninatxKK^. idiieiaifiipietK? 
was that Anm Sbokne, »;ii|bad Rajhr. 
cxtdc, waa.sanae}MW.i&-|44pm-i^ 
imsasa&ia. this' 

found its. way into Rt|i^';|gidir$abha 
speech aa well ' 


In the corridors of 
South Block, there 
was jubilation that the 
crisis over the 
Thakkar report had 
been converted into 
an opportunity to 
reawaken memories 
of the assassination 


• As Ram Jethmaiani, R^’s most vocal 
abuser, was also counsel for some <d 
those accused of the assassination, 
atteropts were made to paint him as a 
KhaiimanL nm^tod the old aBe^- 
txais eoncenang a bo(rid^ put out by 
JedanaiaDi’s Bharat M tkti Mmvha and 
attacked dm Oppowtkm for not drum- 
ruing Jethmaiani out of fis ranks. 

• ^^thd Gadga, pimmndy one of Rajiv^s 
dhief advism alt. decttsrad shrat^, 
icbd[ned ^ dm faffra GamSd murdm? 

niBfS0 
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T he notion that Western powers 
are conspiring to destabilise in¬ 
dependent India is an essentially 
Marxist one. It has its origins in the 
belief that the West, sympathetic to 
the Czar, would not allow the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) 
to survive. The Comintern saw its 
chief aim as being the removal of 
capitalism from the world. Obvious¬ 
ly, capitalist countries would not 
want communism to spread and 
would therefore work to destabilise 
nations that had turned Marxist. 

In India, the notion of the foreign 
hand—though basically the same as 
the Marxist one—has been adapted 
to argue that the in^rialist West 
cannot bear to see its fonner col¬ 
onies prosper and will therefore 
work to destroy them. A variation on 
the same theory has it diat Amer¬ 
icans, angry with India for remaining 
non-aligned, are working to demolish 
its influence in South A^ and in the 
Third World. 

Within this basic framework, the 
destabilisation theory has often been 
advocated since India became inde¬ 
pendent. Some instances: 

The Krishna Menon years: De¬ 
sire having made his name as an 
advocate of Indian independence in 
London (in the company of the Fa¬ 
bians), V. K. Krishna Menon be¬ 
lieved that the West was out to 
destroy India. It was Menem and his 
supporters' who made the CIA a 
symbd of the forces of destabilisa¬ 
tion. Menon was rarely able to 
provide any concrete evidence of 
CIA involvement, but he claimed that 
the Americans spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in trying to have 
him defeated when he st^ from 
North Bombay in 1957, 1962 and 
1967 (he lost the last time). 

Ths 1969 Conmss spHt: When 
she tsToke away mm the Congress 
party, Indira Gandlu argued that she 
was stpding up (or a left-wing 
ahemative to the pditied system and 
puriied Infla closer to Russia. At the 
tune. Rkhard Nbcon (who detested 
Mrs Gandhi) was President of the 
US and Henry Kissingef (who re¬ 
garded India as braig a thad-rate 
power masqiieraifing as a second- 
rate one) was his fKdknal seooity 
With Amorica tilting to¬ 



Richard Nixon (left) and Henry 
Klaalnger. pro-Paklatan tilt 


wards Pakistan, it seemed plausible 
when Mrs Gandhi argued tlut fore¬ 
ign powers were woricing to under¬ 
mine her government. As the CIA 
scare spread, Piloo Mody lampotmed 
it by wearing a badge that read “1 am 
a CIA agent” to Parliament. 

The Emergency era: Indira Gan¬ 
dhi offered many justifications for 
imposing the Emergency. One was 
that Jayaprakash Narayan had asked 
the army to mutiny. Another that the 
Opposition was planning to run riot in 
the streets. And the ffiiid, that 
“India’s enemies, backed by a super¬ 
power”* were planning .to overthrow 
her regime. 

During the early part of the 
Emergency, when she had the sup¬ 
port of tlw CPI, she frequendy 



San|ay Gandhi: frlandly with the us 


invoked the fOTeign hand and her 
fbdowers even suggested that Jus¬ 
tice Sinha, who overtiuned her elec¬ 
tion fcon Rae Bareli, was a CIA 
agept. This version of the destaU- 
fisatkm theory ooBiq»ed in 1976after 
Sai^y Gandhi etnriged, caBed the 
oominunists names aid tried to be 
frieneb with the Americans. 


The Jaiwta perikMh This was an 
upside-dovm verrion of the desuhi- 
lisatkm theory. Frmn 1977 to 1979, 
the CIA was the good guy. Nani 
Palkhivala, then India’s ambassador to 
the US. told an interviewer that 
"frankly speaking, our people have 
been misled as to the extent of the 
CIA’s involvement”. The new bad 
guy was the KQB and as deputy 
prime minister, Charan Singh wrote 
to Moraiji to daim that H.N. Bahu- 
ffina, then petroleum minister, was a 
KGB agent. 

Paranoia about the KGB went for. 



In 1979, Nani PaDdiivaia sent Moraiji 
a handwritten top secret note from 
Washington to say that he had Just 
been visited by a top US official who 
had told him that the Russians were 
plotting to overthrow the Janata 
government. Morarji ignored the 
note (which he later gave to Anin 
Gandhi to publish in fos book, The 
Momji Papers), but when his gov¬ 
ernment did foil (wifli Bahuguna sud¬ 
denly changing sides), he began to 
have his doubts. Now,, he tells 
firiends that be thinks the KGB 
toppled him to bring Mrs Gandhi 
back. 


Mrs GamHiPs second reign: In¬ 
dira Gandhi promised India a govern¬ 
ment that wtKlted. What ft got in¬ 
stead was a cotni^ that fril apart. 
Faced with ethnic (and pos^My, 
sep^rionist) vfoience in Assam and 
Ptu^, Mrs Gawflii took to bbrning 
everything on the hand. 

Acconb^ to her, *foertan foreign 
powers” (that Hk Animea) were 
frying to break boa im enooiira^ 
log “anti-nauiaoal forces’^. The des- 
tabSsifion theory was broadened to 










TN« tlMic and Min foraign 
handt ft it tasy to ink Skh extrem¬ 
ism foKigaers for tiw> mso^ 
Fursdy. many of tl>e most vocd Sich 
extremists 0a|[|^ Singh Chohan, 
Ganga Singh MiUon, etc.) Gve 
stMToid mid can therefore be said to 
be wotfcmg at die behest of foreign 
intelligence agencies. Secondly, 
there’s no doubt that Pakistan offers 
sanctuary and some arms to Sddi 


include Pakistan, which was sad to 
be the comhnt for CIA funds and 
arais to Sikh terrorists. 

When she was assassinated, many 
of her supfwrters blamed it on the 
‘foreign hand' (a view the Thakkar 
report reflects) thou^ no proof was 
offered. 

The Rs|iv years: After the 1984 
campaign, Rajiv Gandhi shirked frcrni 
the ritud invocations of the foreign 
hand favoured by his mother. But in 
1987, after the Fairfax scandal 
broke, it was business as usual. 
.Attempts were made to portray 



Armad mllltanta in ttw Goldan 
Tanipia. overMaa linka 



Michael Herslnnan as a CIA a^t 
and it was suggested that in Mring 
Fairtu, V.P. ^gh had been either 
an innocent dupe of the CIA or. 
perhaps, a fon^ agent tamself. 

When Swedish broadcast 
the first Bofors revdatim, the des- 
tabdisation tihemy became offichd 
govmtunent pofiey. The Smedidb h- 
vesdgators were ptKtrayed ak loab 
of a oonspiracqr to desudidise bxSa 
and dtegimana themselvea te* 




they oidy represented att atskQil: <gt 
tfte sovermgDiy of Indk, 


terrorists. 

Using diis factual basis, the gov- 
ernmoit has sometimes daimed that 
the entire Pu^b proUem is the 
creation of forei^iers aid diat at! the 
terrorists are tinned fai camps in the 
Puigab. 

In 1984, Rajiv was aide to link 
ttiese two themes, dedare that the 
unity of Imfia wai threatened and 
^en argue that ^ being scrft on the 
SBchs t& Opposi^ was efther un- 
dbie to tftnd m fof IniSa or wa» 
bdtag nis»i |[ itd tf4 i d by the C3A and 
ofhee kireiignere, 


SIT filed a second charge sht*et in the 
Indira Gandhi case in which it backtrack¬ 
ed from the line taken in its first 
chari^-sheet. Now, tht ds.sassination 
was not just the work of Sikh polK'cmcn, 
angered by Bluestar, but a major con¬ 
spiracy to destahihse India The charge- 
sheet did not speak of the foreign hand 
but mimsters did, arguing that Attinder 
Pal Sinfdi, one of those act used of 
having plotted the murder, had spent 
time m Pakistan. As the man the SIT 
now regards as the mastennind, Simran- 
jeet Singh Mann, is a leading light of 
Akali politK'S, the insinuatKin was that 
the Akalis were not to be trusted. 

• In Calcutta. Pnya Kanjan Dasmunshi, 
minister of state for commerce, ex 
tended his master’s strategy. Now, 
even JyoU Basu was seen as hieing part 
of some xon.spiracy! Uasmunshi alleged 
that the West Bengal chief minister had 
provided sht-lter to Mrs Gandhi’s assas¬ 
sins. 

• HliU, the Boinbav newsweekly wliose 
celebrated editor K K Karanjia is a 
lonfidant of the Prime Minister’s, ear¬ 
ned a front-|)age story sjretalating that 
perhaps Arun Nehru had i)ei*n part of 
the conspirai y to kill Mr*- (iaiKlhi While 
the assassination allegation was new. 
Blitz has consistently maintained that 
the CIA IS out to r'estabilise Kajiv (in 
1987, It printed a letter to this effect 
from former director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence, William Casey, to the head of the 
right-wing Hentage houndation the 
CIA denied its authenticity) and fre¬ 
quently commentc'd on Nehru’s attend¬ 
ance of a meeting of the US National 
Secunty Council in Washington when he 
was internal secunty minister. 

• Kajiv (jandhi in his spc'ech at the 
National Students Union of India conven 
tion further developed this theme and 
presented his party as the only one 
capable of safegua'ding India’s unity 
from the threats hi kl out by foreign 
powers and domestic -.ecessionists 

B y the end of Apnl, nobody had any 
doubt about what Kajiv Gandhi and 
the Congressfl) were trying to do Ram 
Jethmalaru, the focus of many of the 
attacks (even physical ones when Youth 
Congress workers laid siege to his home 
in Delhi), was the most bitter: “He is 
again reviving the issue of his mother’s 
murder to win .votes." In Punjab, Sikh 
leaders expressed fears that if all Siklts 
were painted as secessionists—and Ra¬ 
jiv had done this in 1984—then the 
process of restoring normalcy to that 
troubled state would be further delayed. 
Others questioned the logic of charging 
Mann with having masterminded the 
assassination after having sent official 
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“Dove white — on royal black.” 

"There's a simple grace about a dove that rather appeals. 

Whether it's circling aloft, wings gilded with the sun. 
or quietly at rest, there's a classic purity about this bird 
that sets it apart. Like the classic black range from 
Gwalior Suiting. Deep coloured, 
finely textured, it's elegance at its best” 

— MAK PATAUDI 
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•' ; intermediaries to negotiate with him in 
:! I Bhagalpur jail in 1987 and 1988. If Mann 
1 1 IS really a murderer, they ask, then why 
; j did the government discuss the future of 
51 Punjab with him? Or is it just that Kajiv 
* I Gandhi needs a trial to keep the Indira 
^ I Gandhi assassination in the news dunng 
; 1 the months in which the next general 
j election will be held? 

Certainly, past expenence did not 
I give the Sikhs any reason to believe that 
! Kajiv would refrain from using their 
I troubled present to ensure his political 
; future. In 1984, in the aftennath of 
Operation Bluestar and the Indira Gan- 
j dhi assassination, the Congress(l) 
fought one of the most iiresponsible 
Jl campaigns in Indian electoral history. 

” The party’s tear then was that the 
protest vote, which is a feature of every 
Indian election (see box- The iron Ian of 
, Indian politico) would tuni it oul of office 
I and that the CongtessdJ’s image as an 
i agent ol change was too badly dented to 
I retain any credibility. The only strategy 
i that promised victory was to breed 
i insecunly within the electorate and to 
! capitalise on the ‘xenophobe vote'. While 
i the evocation of the foreign hand stirs up 
1 xenophobes. the problem is that in India, 
the ‘xenophobe vote’ and the ‘Hindu 
vote' are inextncably linked. Till 1984, 
the Congress had not been able to unite 
I Hindus Itelund it because to do so would 
j have meant losing the Muslims,a tradi- 
I tional Congress vote-bank. 

J The Sikhs jiresented a perfect opjior- 
y t unity, it was now possible to unite 
Hindus against a community without 
I alienating the Muslims and it was also 
i possible to blame many of India’s ills on 
I Pakistan without suggesting that all 
1 Muslims had extra-tenitonal loyalties, 
j For the first time ui (Congress history, 

I an advertising agency, Rediffusion, was 
caLed in to jilot strategy. The ad-men 
were told that the party w'anted more 
than just catchy copy: it wanted the 
agency to work out an integrated cam¬ 
paign that would take in ads, speeches, 

, posters and press releases. In the past, 
i|; ad-men would work out clever display 
ads but politicians would select the 
themes of theu" speeches on their own— 
now, everything was to be tied 
together. 

It is often believed that the anti-Sikh 
nature of the Rediffusioiy campaign had 
I its origins in the backlash that foUowed 
Mrs Gandhi’s assassination. In fart, as 
Arun Nanda, the agency's head, has 
admitted, 9(1 per cent of the campaign 
was ready when she was killed; only a 
few ads were changed to reflect Rajiv 
Gandhi’s ascension to office. 

Regardless of the highly dubious 
ethics of the exercise, there can be no 


I 


I 


denying, i( effectively exjiloited.wliat ad- I 
men i all ihe Listeriiie appm.ich make 
people feel inseuiie and then (uonu>e ' 
them a soliiluin Redilfu.sion's ads po.sed j 
emotive (and peth.ips inflaiiimatory) ' 
questions- "Will the ' nuntiy's botdei | 
finally be moxed to your dooistep?". , 
"Will you giocenes list .sic in the tuuiie i 
imlude acid buib>, non rotis, daggeis, i 
etc-'"; "Whv should you lee! unconiloit j 
able riding m a ta'si diiveii bv a taxi I 
driver who belongs to anotbei .st.ile'" : 

And R.iiiv (iandhi t(-)k i!|! the me in 
his speeches. 'I'he Aiiandiiur Saliib re- 


Mrs (.iandhi and tht' cause for which she 
died tile lutegntv ot the coutitn'. The 
other relates to R.ijiv (iandhi, projtvting 
him as the leader ol the t ongtes'-rf; 
which ak'iie can deiend the touiiirv 
against the tones oi destabilisatMin " 
Sure enough, Atuii N.iiida’^ Mgii-oll line 
at the bottom of one ol his ads w.is "tine 
unity a hand”. 

Later, atiei Kaiiv ^wepl tin- polls .tnd 
jiushed back the lause ol Hindu .'^ikb 
amilv bv a decade oi .so. ,4tal Heli.in 
Vajpayee moaned. "They stole the Hin¬ 
du vole from us.” 



Tarrortsts in Punjab; (inset) Congress '84 ads: but will It work again? 


solution was described as a dangenius 
.setessioni.st dotumenl --Hie draft Con¬ 
stitution of Khalistari, perhajis -and the 
Opposition attacked for supporting if. 
Ram Jethmalam’s willingness to defend 
extremists became a volatile issue ar.d 
I the Pnnie Minister followed dll'- up by 
] making a series ot bizarre allegations 
.about the Opposition’s links with Khalis- 
tanis—(jeorge Fernandes, for instaiue, 
was supposed to have addressed a 
secessionist gathenng at a gunuhvara 
abroad. 

The Conttresstn was open about its 
integration of themes. The late Snkant 
I Verma, then a general secretary, told 
1 SijNIiay: "The first theme relates to 


X enophobia ha'- its atliactions as a 
politiial strategy In 1979, Mis 
riiattlier used the inimigtatioii is-itie lo 
her advantage and beiame Prune Minis¬ 
ter In 198!{, she won re elei’tioii ex 
ploiting the Malvinas Kalklands 'am- 
paign. In 1980, Roiuild Reagan t-arn<-d 
his landslide by accusing Jimmy Carter nf 
failing to keep America from being 
pushed around by Iianians and assorted 
foreigners. 

While there is no diiubi that R,ijiv 
Gandhi has used xenophobia to his 
advantage, the Gpposilion ttio has 
seemed obsessed with its version of the 
foreign hand. Bui while the Congressfl) 
avatar is out to destabilise India, the 
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OpjMisilion coutilcrpart seeks tn tob ttie 
(oiiritrv 

knjiii the time Riijiv (i.iiicihi bee.ime 
I'rinie Ministei, :i seclKiii of tfie Ojipose 
tion has soiinhi to portrav him a'- a 
(oreijjner out to loot India While only 
the likes of Ram jelhmalaiii sa\ so in s<j 
many words, this lamijaiKn is h.ised on 
Soma (iandhi's ononis 'Fhe siih text is 
a man with an Italian wile (annoi he 
trusted to run Indta he must h< out to 
plimdi'r the (ourilrv. 

In IVIH'I, Menaka (i.iiidtii’s S.miaa 
Manch tried to turn the 'vkU ./;/ h.ilw' 
into an issue I'lie atlemjit talk d, hiil In 
19H7. manv others had loined the hay 


The Fairfax sranda) was not realiv about 
lorniption. it was about patnotism in a 
speech in l,'l’ white he was still finance | 
minister, \' 1’ SiriKh sjioke ol not being : 
“like those who tal.i- ihi nation’s wealth 1 
and keep it in foreign banks " When ' 
l-'airf.ix hit fhe headlines, thi' Raja's \ 
suiiporteis told the press that he was 
investigating the money stolen from ! 
huli.i by Soni.i's lelalives Ram Jethinala- ; 
111 wi Tit turthei He actuiilly declaied 
on the ri'coid that Hhuie Lai, the 
duel tor of i-nfoicement, was investigat 
mg .! Swiss firm lalksl .'lacnv Adol 
I Hrotheis, “owned by the Haciichans ,ind 
I some llali.itis". (jNo such firii. exists. 


I Bhure La! never investigated it and 
t Jethmalani has now buried the allega¬ 
tion ) 

When the Swedish audit bureau 
announced that it had the names of those 
who had received the Bofors kickbacks, 
rumours swept Delhi that Sonia’s 
brother-in-law had been named as a 
recipient. Chandia Swami told Zail Singh 
that he could prove how the Matnos 
(Sonia's family) had benefitted from the 
deal. And after Sonia’s father died. 
Opposition leaders claimed thiit they had 
procured a copy of his will which showed 
that he had left $60 million. (In l.tct, he 
died intestate; without making a will.) 



O n one level, all Itilk ol the toreign 
hand as being at the loot ol 
India's iirohlenis is ahsuirl But on 
anothei, theie can lie no deiiviiig 
that the .igeni v has fu-ijui-ntlv lieeii | 
ictivi- in India. Lven it von disiount ! 
Seymoui Heish’s (laim ih.il Momni i 
D(‘sai was a CIA agent, there’s still | 
the assertion lust made b\ Thomas i 
i’oweis in his hiogi.ijiliv o! Riihaid | 
Helms (7'/ie A/,in U'fio kept The i 
.Sei ret.s) th.tl the C'l.A h.td an agent in j 
the Indian (.'.ibmel who kept the 
agency tnloimed ol Indi.i’s slr.ite,gy 
planning (luting the Itt'fl w.ii w'lth 
Rtikist.in And there’s enough evi 
dence to suggi*sl Ih.il some semoi 
burtuiucrats, includmg, perhaits, one 
loieign secret.try, liave Iteen turned 
hy the ageniy Moreo\ei. there 
have been joint India-Cl.A piojeils 
such as the si heme lo pl.ice a 
surveillaiiie dev tie .ilop N.md.i Devi. 
And the K.'\V\ estahlislimeitt ;it 
C hakratti was set uj) with C'l.'V heljt in 
the afteimath ot the Indi.i C'liina war 
Oft the tecord. ,\nietuan diplo j 
mats do not deny Ih.ii then- i.s a ( lA 
presence in India But. lhe\ aigue, 
all nations have spies [tkiced all ovei 
the world—even India has K.\V\ 
station chiefs in eai h majoi embassy. 
'I’he collection ol intelligence is a 
legitimate ai'tivilv that ts so i ommon 
place as to be unremarkable. But to 
suggest, as Indiiins often do, that 
intelligence a.geiits ate trying to des¬ 
tabilise a country they are s|)Ving on 
j IS illogical. Just because ihi CIA 


keeps tabs on India, insist the Amer¬ 
icans, It does not follow that its 
operatives ate tiying to overthiow 
the legally elected government 

Tile atgumeni is no! without i 
meiit I'iitoi tunalely. the u-roid | 
shows that till agenev has hei|iii iitlv I 


iiiidertaken covert actions aimed al 
inlltiencing the coii, ;e of a country’s 
future Such actions clisuly do not 
fall into the c.itegoiy ol simjile mtelli 
geiu'e gathering Somi- itisiaiuts' 

Iran 19S3: In I'l.bl, a lelt-wmg 
I’rime Miriisfei called Miihammed 
Mussadegli nationalised ban’s oil 
companies. The Americans retali¬ 



ated bv organising the CIA-run Oji- 
eraiion Ajax winch overthrew Mus- 
sadegh in lOri.f and reasserted the 
authority ol the Shah. 

Guatemala 1954: After the left- 
wing Jacobo .Aiben? confiscated the 
.American United Fruit Company’s 
holdings in IftbS, the CIA found a 
leader, Colonel Carlos Castillo 
.Armas, s.penl $20 million, set up a 
seciet aimv and laum'hed a coup in 
June IfIfiA. Arbenz was overthrown. 

^Hungary 1956: riie C lA drew up 
jilans lot massive covert action lo 
'libela’e’ tins Russian satellite Final¬ 
ly, th" -a heme w'a.s lunked because 
ot piesidenlial disapproval. 



Congo 1960: 'I'he CIA tred to 
assassinate revolutionary leader, 
i’atrice Lumumba The scheme flop¬ 
ped but l.umumba was shot by 
troops loyal lo Mobutu, his local 
nval. 

Tibot 1960: AKer the failuie ol a 
revolt against Chinese occupation in 
1959. the Cl.A took large numbers of 
Tibetans lo Camp Hale, Colorado, 
and trained them in guernlla techni¬ 
ques. The ttoops operated out of 
India and made many incursions into 
Tibet 111! 1966. 

Cuba 1961: As part of an elabo¬ 
rate plot to topple the communist 
regime, the agency financed the 
invasion of Cuba bv F'londa-based 
exiles. After the landings at the Bay 










Does Rajiv Gandhi 
need a trial only to 
keep the Indira 
Gandhi assassination 
in the news during the 
months in which the 
next general election 
will be held? 


This tlit'nit' li<c< l)t‘i-n .iiiii)lili<’d in 
198^8^' Anil) Ni'tini iluit ht- 

roKaid--^ Sn.iniprc)K«.’tti's Ott.ivM 
tnn'lii .-iful othoi It.ili.itn- ,i- iicin/ ;r 
spotiMhli’ tdi Ins down!.ill ills li units 
tolil S'Nii\\ List \i'at tli>' 111 ii.M 
anm’uul Scni.) !iv itfuainjt ic Ift hi i 
kiiLU'l 1)11 the tainiae at i’alapi and kiss 
the I’ope's niiK When die eontiuM'is\ 
iivei the sale ot Wtstiaiul helieojilets to 
India evplnded, tlie t'tess snitnested that 
this was linked tc a t,tkeM\'t‘i bid lei 
U’estland launehed l'\ Fiat lor whom 
Sonia's biotlier-iri-law wotks iln fait, 
lie does not.) 

I'his mixture of innuendii and slandei 


of Ih)i.s failed, CIA direetoi Allen 
Dulles lost his lot). .Attempts to 
assassinati' Castlo continued, tievei- 
theless. 

Chile 1973: America regarded the 
democi.iticallv elected Te>nme of S.il 
vador .Mlende as a tiireat to the 
siabilitv of South Anieriia Man\ 
attempts weie made lo overlhiow 


wot Id's most barhanc regimes) kejit 
the afiencv mtonned. 

Angola 1975: 'I'lu' i lA si)ent 
Sdt 7 miliioii on a emert opeiation 
designed to suppoit two htoadU 
pro Western groups (l'',^i„\ and I 
ri'A) ag.iiiist the Soviet b.uked 
MPl.A M) .Angola's uvil w.ii I'liiallv, 
the Kus.iiaii proteges wion 



Allende and though the CIA was not 
directly involved in the coup that 
finally finished Allende off, the plot's 
leaders (who later set up one of the 
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Afghanistan 1980: Aceotding to 
Dob Woodward's Veil, one of the 
largest Cl.A stations in the woild is in 
Pakistan It has been used to funtief 
several billion dollars into AAfghiinis 
tan in an eflort to overthrow the 
Soviet-backed regime. 

Central America 1981: llu- 
CIA's second biggest (though most 
publicised) operation of the Kighties 
has been an effort to topple Nicar 
agua's Sandinista regime The agen 
cy has also invested in trying to < un 
the govemmem of El Salvador. 


uppeais Ii' the ml>^I h.i'U xenopliohic 
iiisiincl.s Devi I .il who oiue .ili.iiKed 
K.ijn (i.'iiidhi lor siirioiituling himsel/ 
with Mich 'lootless' people as .Aiim 
Singh (hec.H'se lu- i.ueib i-. chiislian), ■ 
toki the \diets ol ll.u\,in;i lliat Indian 
soldii'is Wdiili! lose then lives because 
deleclne Dotois guns hatl lie'-n houghi, ■ 
th.inks lo kiikb.icks given .ihroad to 
K.iin's l.iniiK lAen \',P Singh ex 
patided on this theme 

S.idlv lo; R.ui\ (l.io.iihi. the Ciimpaign 
has been idtecin e Wlieii R.irn lethmal.i 
ni thimdei'-, .(v, tie did in .i public 
sbitemeoi two inoiuhs .igo, 'AouiR.iinl ! 
m.i\ run aw i\ to Italy oi Swit/eilnml it • 
vou lose the elei tion,” nobody asks wbv 
.1 man who i.ime hiu k lo liidi.'i .'.ftei 
unn'eisit\' to luiept a low piolile )oh 
with Indi.in Aiilines should now want to ' 
live iibiotid I he im.ige ol Raji\ as a 
Prime Mmislei with one ( tin i, i shod lian , 
It! .South Ploi k and the otliei at a 
kotuorile a'niatt si'enis to h.ive stiu k 

T he Congiess hope'- Ibai l‘ c.ui figlil ' 
the next elfitioii on the issue o! , 
dest.ihilisaiion .md the iioilv 'if Indi.i 
'I’he Dptuisiiioi) hope.- to I'.iiile i! out 
iwei lioli I - .aid llu' olliei s, .ind.ils that ■ 
li.ive [ilagued tin- amil''nt [iroiK' teg 
line. Ill .1 sense, iheteloii', bolli li.'ive ' 
dei ided lo maki the foieigii hand the' 
.tgeiid.i .And both .in- being (-(iiiulb 
III espi insitile 

Willie ll IS 1 le.ll tb.il the goveilioienl 
IS Mot telling tin tiiitb on Point it ts as 
.ip[)aic'!it that tile likes ol Singb 

iieitbei uiidei st.iiKl, noi i au .iboui, ibe 
speiifks ol till’ I'.-oe La.st \e,ii, wtieil 
ibe government w.i-. on ibe ileiensive ; 
ovel Hofois, tbe Raja let it oft tbe book , 
by telling a publu mei'tiug (bat be would ' 
either leveal R.lfiv's Sw'i-,'-, h.ilil, at I'Uiiit , 
number oi l.ike ..ri.is In l.ut lu- tiid 
neitbei All lie piodiued w.i. a ibiee ; 
nionlb-old ciw ol The lliiulii. tieloie : 
scampering aw. IV wbeti lu' w,is .uiiposed ' 
to Lice P.atlianu’iit ! 

l•'',JU,lllv. a vu ions anti Sikh i.imp.ii^tn ’ 
of the sort th.il Ra)i'. fought tti 1984 | 
would proh.iblv m.ike a solutif)ii to the 
Piint.ib iirohk'oi impossible ,As lh<‘ reg ' 
line’s veisiori oi itie destabilisation ' 
tlieoty blames eveivthiiig from Hofors ‘ 
to the price of bananas on the tones of 
Western imperialism, it will allow Ktijiv 
lo escjipe responsibility foi his govern 
ment's maiiv failmes 

Either wav, a lampaign fought over a 
lx)gus foreign hand is not a pleasant ' 
prospect Alter '2 years of Independ 
entr', the people iii Indi;* are entitled to 
an election that r fought on issues, not 
xenophobia, 

Nirmal MHra and Kuld««p Kumar with 
Vir Sanghvi 
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BATTLE 

PLANS 

The Congress(I) chalks out its strategy for 
the next general election 



■winning Mratngy? 


T Ik- mcssetiKer liad got to 
(iiuilam N.ibi Azad just before 
fie left his liouse for the 
ainiort, "I thought 1 would 
show this to vou, Saab.” he 
said Azad leailied out for the slieaf of 
telex messages. “1 was most surprised 
' nivself,” said the messenger. Azad was 
too "Kaiti Naresh Yadav joins Congres- 
s(l),” he read the des|)atch out aloud, 
i "A/mc imp tu chain aya?" fie queried, 
with an inciedulous laugh. 

Azad was didiglited as he departed for 
I I’alarn. where he was to boaid Kajiv 
' (landhi’s plane for a trip to lliinaehal 
I After all. tlie deleetion of Yadav from the 
; Ojiposition's ranks marked a consider¬ 
able triumph for the Congrt'ss. But he 
i was also a little perturbed; stuck with 
; the uncomfoilalile feeling that some- 
thing important had hapfiened while he 
I was looking the other way. 
i Notliing makes a pi^litician more ner- 
i vous than a development tlial takes him 
I by surjrnse And in the Congress(l), it’s 
: not how long you've bt-en aroutid tfiat 
j mattei fiut what you know. The trouble 
' IS th.'i'.. these days, nobody knows 
' anything. 'I'fuit a top AICC general 
; secret.'irv should be unaware of the 
j impending induction of a leading back- 
i ward caste leader into the party is 
i symptomatii of tfie present state of 
i afiairs 

I'Yir the average Congressman, the 
I next months protnise to be desperately 
I tense and busy. The disgruntled will be 
I iiiged to defc'ct and the ambitious lured 
! awav with [rromises. Youth bodies and 
j frontal oiganisations will be galvanised 
; uito action l.ocal committees will be 
I fonned to i.anvass votes. Klection tours 
I will be jilanned. I'ublic meetings will be 
i organised. And the search foi a poll- 
! winning strategy will begin. 

As of lasf month. Congressmen be- 
I lieved that the outlines of a theme that 
wouUI dominate the camjiaign had 
I staited to emerge (see ptecediaf; 

\ .sfonO. But if the keynoteof the strategy 
I was till- threat to the unity of India. 

I there were still other matters to bo 
I settled. Local issues had to bo found; 
j caste calculations anived at; the orga- 
! nisalion galvanised into action; warring 
I state parties made to hold their fire; and 
I some positive progiamme (like Rajiv's 
j 1984 promise of a new, clean, high-tech 
I India) fomiulated. 

j In an outfit where membets learn of 
I thou partv's doings through the next 
j morning's papers and where intenial 
: deinociacv is viewed on par with lesc- 
m.'i;esi<'. these weie not easy tasks. But 
, as the sluintrering Congress behemoth 
■ stated to jiieparo itself for the impend- 
I ing battle, some indualions of the shape 
of things to come were available. 


Rajiv Gandhi at an alactlon rally; evoiving a 



The next months will 
be busy ones for the 
Congress. Youth 
bodies and frontal 
oiganisations will be 
galvanised into action. 
Elf»ction tours will be 
planned. And the 
search for a 
poll-winning election 
strategy will begin 


T he average Congressman still views 
the heavily-guarded, centrally air- 
conditioned world of Rajiv Gandhi as 
being remote from his experience. But 
two years ago, the party president made 
some tentative attempts to build bridges 
with his members and this year, efforts 
will be stepped up. Says Vithal Gadgil, 
the AICC general secretarv, “Over the 
last couple of years, we liave held 
discussions at the DCC level on nation¬ 
building and p^y-building. Various sug¬ 
gestions and ideas were thrown up and 
of these, four were selected: electoral 
reforms, economic programmes, Pan- 
chayati Raj and a revamping of the party 
organisation. ” 

All four ideas were discussed at a 
four-day workshop of 110 ffinctionaries, 
including chief ministers, leaders of leg¬ 
islative parties, state unit presidents and 
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AICC office-bearers Rajiv took the 
workshop seriously enough to spend 
seven hours a day talking to party 
officials. Says Ghulam iN’abi Azad, “If the 
party has become important over the 
last one year, the credit goes largely to 
the party president. 'I'he party has 
become the forum at which issues are 
discussed. ” 

There is something to be said for 
Azad’s view. Certainly, some of the 
ideas considered at tlie workshop have 
now become official government pobey. 
At the workshop, Conj^essmen sug¬ 
gested lowering the voting age to 18. 
Within a tew months, a Bill to tfus effect 
was passed. On economic reforms, a 
party committee headed by Gadgil put 
forward six proposals.’ Four of these 
turned up in the last budget: a free sari 
to each destitute woman, one job per 


family, the amalgamation of ruial de 
velopment agencies along with a huge 
allocation of Rs 7,000 crores lor employ¬ 
ment iirogrammes and the extension ot 
the Integrated Child Development 
Scheme to covet the whole country. 

The thud idea discussed at the AliC 
workshop was Panchavati Raj. a subject 
that IS close to liaiiv (iandlu's heart, 
though the hiireaucracy has its doubts. 
(“It he’d only spend as much time on 
economic policy as he does on Pan 
chayati Kaj," moans a top civil servant, 
"then we wouldn't be in this mess 
todav.’’ The Opposition is ;ilso cinical of 
the concept because it belier’es that all 
Rajiv IS trying to do is bypass state 
governments (manv of which aie run by 
Opposition parties) and reach out to tlie 
people al another level 

Congress officials dismiss the cynic¬ 
ism and members of the Pnrne Minis- 
te.''s office say that Kajiv is genuinely 
commuted to the fonn of local self- 
government tliat Panchayati Kaj repre¬ 
sents. Yet. tew would deny that there is 
political mileage to be extracted from the 
scheme, bays one AICC functionary 
about the convention of village pradhans 
in New Delhi which Rajiv Gandhi addies 
sed, “Lakhs of people came to 1 )elhi and 
each of them felt proud of being invited 
to the capital for an oiicounlei with the 
I’M himself They going to lake 
these feelings back to the people.” 

I ll 1969, when the Congi'ess split, the 
Congress(O) was left with the party’s 
fabled organisational apparatus, while 
Indira Gandhi’s CongressfR) had to go it 
alone. It was bebeved then that bereft of 
a grassroots organisation, all Mrs (jan- 
dhi’s popularity with landless labourers 
and the urban working class would 
achieve was— at best- -a bare majority. 
When the CongressfR) won a landslide, 
it became clear that the important'c of a 
party organisation had been considerably 
overestimated. Since then, the Gandhi 
family’s version of the Congress party 
(in all its different guises) has really 
nvanaged without any real organisation at 
all. When Mrs Gandhi split the Con¬ 
gressfR) in 1978 to launch the Congres- 
sd), she lost the organisation that the 
party had built up sin-ce 1969. Nevertlic- 
less, she won re-election in 1979-80 and 
her son won the largest landslide ever in 
1984. 

Says Tariq Anwar, Congress(l) MP 
from Bihar, "The Congress may not be a 
cadre-based party hke the CPI(M) or the 
BJP, but its goodwill usually makes up 
for Its lack of organisational strength." 
But, he adds, “It is a mistake to say that 
the Congress has no grassroots work¬ 
ers. Tliey may not be active thfougliout 


THE CONGRESS 
COALITION 

7'he party hopes to return 
to power by counting on 
the support of the 
following sections. 


Rajesh Pilot Is 
wooing them 
and Tikait may 
support/join the Congress. 



M.S.T1li«N 



Rajiv has 
extended 
reservations 
for another 
ten years and talks are 
in progress to win over 
the BSP’s Kanshi Ram. 


K.Ram 





The defection 



of Ram Naresh 



R.N. Yadav 


Yadav is 

supposed to help bring 
the backward castes 
into the Congress fold. 

CMS 

The Congress 

feels they 
have nowhere 
else to go 
and hopes to do a deal 
with Shahabuddin. 



Stiahabuddin 
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THE CONGRESS 
STRATEGY 



The party believes that the 
lowering of the voting age 
to 18 will benefit it. 



A greater investment in 
anti-poverty programmes 
should yield results. 



The coordination 
committees are supposed 
to do this. 



An obsession with Rajiv 
Gandhi—^this is his way of 
reaching out to the people. 


I the five years, hut they do exist even 
! thou^’h tliey never tome to Delhi. And 
before every election, they become 
active 111 everv t<wn and village.” 

in reciuil months, despite such brave 
talk, tile C oiigressd) has felt the need to 
build Li]) an organisational base Con- 
giess frontal organisations have already 
S('l up booth lommittees though usually, 
siuh tommittees are not set up till just 
before the elections And many of the 
pal tv's recent elet total debacles are 
ex[)laini-d in tenns of the failure to 
cicate an oiganisation Savs (ihulam 
Nabi .Azad, ‘‘In Tainil Nadu, we had 
.iK\,ivs banbed on alliances and electoial 
Lindeisl,iiifliiigs with othei parties, tak¬ 
ing the lion's share of the parliamentary 
seats ourselves and giving the lion's 
sh.ire ol the Asseriibb seats to our 
paitiu'is ,As a result, in two-thirds of 
the Asseinblv constituencies, we never 
struck loots We had no idea how to 


Union Cabinet minister, one junior cen¬ 
tral minister, the PCC chief, the state 
chief minister (or leader of the Opposi- 
I lion) and an AlCC general secretary. In 
I such major states as UP, the co- 
i ordination committee has as many as 
three Cabinet ministers. 

It IS too early to judge the effe¬ 
ctiveness of the committees in stifling 
dissent but if Gujarat is any indication, 
then they may not mane much differ¬ 
ence. A majority of Congress MLAs in 
Gujarat have made it clear to co¬ 
ordination committee chief, Makhan Lai 
Fotedar, that they want chief minister 
Amarsinh Chaudhary removed. But 
Fotedar. who likes Chaudharv, has not 
only disregarded their views, but also 
d' me a few manipulations of his own to 
convince Kajiv that Chaudhary must 
stay. Among his moves has been arrang¬ 
ing the "isit of foul former Gujarat chief 
ministers to Delhi to entreat Rajiv not to 



The AlCC headquarters: gearing up 


nwiii.igc iiooths and did ivit even have 
•iiiv piil'lii guodwill I'hal was one of the 
leasolis why we lost " 

Foi all this, thete Is little evidi-iiie 
that fiisib the Coiigiess has built up an 
eflcctue gidssionts oig.inisatioii and 
secondiv, tb.it sneb ,in oiganisation will 
swing tiu' \otc-- in l.ok Sabli.u-lection 

T ile p.iilv's liiggest problem is not at 
tbe gi.issfoot-. level but at the 
legisl.itiue level In neatb evei\ state, 
dissideiHe ba'- ii'.ulietl unmanageabL' 
piopoitioii.-- aiKl cliii'l mimsleis ait too 
biisv ligbtiiig to safeguard then positions 
to woirv .ibout the parlv’s electoral 

ptospei^s 

K,lilt 's ''olution b.is been to appoint a 
cool dination coitiiniltee lot each state 
to look atlei the piobiem of dissideiice. 
.'some lomiiiittees comptise one .senior 


remove Chaudhary in the interests of 
sUibility. 

On the other hand, the Tamil Nadu 
coordination committee, headed by 
I Diiiesh Singh, has lx*en effective in 
I negotiating an alliance with Jayalalitha. 

I Says a senior Congressman' "The co- 
I ordination committees will do some good 
in Opposition-ruled states. Hut how can 
they curb dis.sidence''' If a chief minister 
IS opposed by a majority of MLAs, then 
I there IS nothing a committee can do In 
manv ways, a single observer is better, 
because he can make up his mind at i 

OIKC 

The ecordiiiation committees will 
also handle thi' distribution of tickets in 
the forthcoming election Last time 
j around, Arun Neliiu decided on candi- 
j dates in an arbitrary manner, a process i 
I that AlCC geneial secretary K.N. Singb j 
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COli'KIi STOl!' 


M ost Indian commentators get 
the results of general elections 
wrong. In 1971, few journalists 
thought Mrs Gandhi would get a 
landslide. In 1977, it was not till two 
w'eeks before polling day that even 
astute observers realised that Janata 
was on a winning spree—and even 
then, hardly anyone expected Mrs 
Gandhi to lose her own seat. In 
1979-HO, the general view was that 
nobody would get a clear majority— 
an India 7V>dar-IMKB poll that pre- 
j dieted Mrs Gandhi’s triumphant re- 
I turn provoked derision among the 
I pros. And in 1984, a survey of 
I political puntlits carried out bv Int- 
I print magazine had most them giving 
I Kajiv "a bare majority”. One guru 
I (Kajiii Kothan) even suggested that a 
left-dominated coalition would take 
olfit e. 

However, there is one iron law of 
Indian politus: in the post-Nehru 
pt^riod, all general elections rejire 
I sent votes for change. Unless a 
government can repackage itself to 
suggest that n is capable of providing 
I that change, it will almost certainly 
: lose. And all mandates, no matter 
how massive, collapse within three 
I years Some instances: 

( 

1967: 'I'he first post-Nehru elec i 
tion rire Congress was battered at 
the polls, lost several states and 
returned to power with a severely 
reduced uiajority. This tattered man¬ 
date collapsed in two years when the 
Congress split. 

1971: In the mid-term election, 
Indira Gandhi dissociated herself 



Indira Gandhi: on the campaign trail 


from the Congress party that had 
fought the 19(17 election. She termed 
the old regional bosses ’the Syndi¬ 
cate’ (the name was Komesh Tha- 
pai’sl and claimed to lepresent a 
new coalition of the rural poor and 
the urban working idass. The lejiack 
aging w'orked. The old Congress 
crashed to dcleat. And Indira's new 
party won. 

Unfortunatelv, this mandate col¬ 
lapsed in 1974 in the tac,e ot inflation 
and unemployment. As discontent 
spread and the Allahabad High Court 
nullified Mrs (iandhi's 1971 election 
to Parliament irom Rae Hareli, she 
clung on to power by declanng an 
Emergency. 

1977: t '.ven the Emergency did not 
help. The protest vote caught up 
with Indira Gandhi and turned her 
out of office Janata was elected with 
masses of goodwill and a huge major¬ 
ity. Hut by 1979, that mandate 


disappeared. First, the party sjilit, 
then Charan Singh tojipled Morarji, 
till finally, his govemmemt fell too. 

1980: Janata w'as unable to oflei 
change. All it promised the ek’do 
rate was more ot the same. I'he 
voters turned it out and hi ought hack 
Indira Gandhi 

She too found hei mandale col 
lapsing by 1988 when she began 
losing state Assembly ele< tions 
(Karnataka and Andhra, lor inst.iiu e) 
and violence in Punjab and Assam 
threatened the unity ot India, it 
seemed probable that she would lose 
the election due in 1984. 

1984: Rajiv ( iandhi recaiiluied the 
spirit of 1971. He offered (oniinniiy 
to an insecure nation but most of all, 
he promised change. He flelibeialelv 
distanced himself frdm his motlu i's 
politics, threw out m.inv of her 
henchmen and vowed to ushei in 
new era of 'clean' jiolitii s 'flu pai k 
age W'orked and he won the bigge,! 
landslide in Indian histoiv. 

Hy 1987, the iron law of Indi.'i. 
politics caught up with him Hr 
government was rocked by con up 
tion scandals, the President neailv 
dismissed him and his party lost 
nearly every single stale As.semhh 
election. He hojies that in PtH9, Iw 
will either be able to icverse the tide 
of history and become the first Indian 
Prime Minister in 29 years to win a 
second lenn without distancing him 
self from the past: oi that he will In- 
able to repackage himselt -n .n- 
cessfuily tlial he will be ,e<'i. ■ 
offering a new alternntne .ig.iin 



I says led to the induction of "ptojile who 
had no understanding of Congress nil 
ture" The partv hopes that because the 
coordination committees' members will 
have familiansed themselves w'lth the 
I politics of the states, they will know who 
deserves a ticket and who does not 

A n essential component of any Con- 
gress(l) victory has to he the pre¬ 
servation of Its support base among the 
I minonties and the disadvantaged. Savs 
' Gadgil, “This is a pro-poor government 
' with left-of-centre policies." According- 
j iy, Kajiv addressed a May Day rally in 
I Bihai and there is talk of reviving the 
I nearly defunct Congress Si^cialist Forum 
to bolster the party's left-wing image, 
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The Congress leadership has .ilso ! 
appreciated that fanners in the lliruii ! 
belt are deserting the established jiolitic- I 
al structure and jnitling their faith in 
such mavericks as Mahendra Singh 
Tikait. Rajesh Pilot. Union miri'ster tor 
surface transport, has been ei.tnisted 
with the re.sponsibilit y of winning the j 
farmers batk and has addressed .tO k/sari : 
rallies all over India in the last six , 
months, including four in Andhra, four in 
West Bengal, two in Karnataka, five in 
Madhya Pradesh, seven in Uttai 
Pradesh and a massive meebng .tt 
Samalkhan in Haryana wheie he 'n. i 
aged to collect 4'f lakh h r ' r j,; 
Jawan Jai Kisan turtrl, set u|,' to h. l|i i|,, 
rural poor. 


Pilot has also been < (illi'.a'in)' 1 
Past October, he won on ; lii.- f.ieo, ; 
k'ader at a lallv ''I Ire.it vo lb, oiv 
brother. My (md n.ii me di.u v.- ' will 
work lor fanner^' inletests,’ 'iik.iti told 
him) and stnnk a dial whiiel'v ■.jg.ii 
cane prices were laised t'oe.i k'- o !e 
Rs 8(1 per qninial .md mad' ii’iii.'iin 
tiiioughout Idt.ii Piade-h 

Pilot claims that'1 ik.iii h;i' v-lodhi;,! 
to address rallies from the ,,ime pla: 
loim hut that he lia' reliiMii .mri i: o-o 
(inenilv “he lias tni'-te'i m*- moo I !m 
uh li'.xt 1 !) -iil 'In', r lii.ii I it ii' . .i:.' .' , 

iiiu'.i' lei It ion- hip w r ■ ■ 'j. . 

leader' l' ’l'•.a ho .A m 

(^ongle's hopt 
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The Panchayati Raj panacea 



Power to the people 
Power to the people rif'ht on 
—a s()nf{ by John Lennon 

W hat happens when a member of 
the Heatles neiu'ration visits 
India's villages? Well, if he’s Rajiv 
Gandhi, then he believes that F’an- 
chayati Raj is the solution to the 
country's ills. 

Working towards that the Con- 
gressd) organised a convention of 
two lakh village pradhans in New 
Delhi, which was addressed by the 
Prime Minister. Next, Rajiv (iandhi 
met the chaimien of various zilla 
parishads, in a public relations exer¬ 
cise obviously aimed at the next 
general election. AlCC general 
secretary V.N. Gadgil, however, 
claims, “We have not raised this 
issue merely for electoral purposes. 
We have been discussing it for the 
past two years and have got the 
necessary feedback on what the 
people’s possible reaction to this 
would be.’’ 

Hut that the [wrty is serious about 
it is obvious. A major part of the last 


AICC(I) session was devoted to 
discussing the issue Irom various 
angles: 

• Should chairmen of zilla panshads 
be elected directly or thiough an 
electoral college' 

• Do MPs and MLAs have the right 
to interfere in the working of zilla 
parishads? 

• The nature ol the relationship 
between the zilla pfinshad and the 
distnet administration 

• How best to protect the interests 
of scheduled caste s and scheduled 
tribes under the I'niichayati Raj 
system. 

• The regiilarisation of elections to 
Panchayati Raj bodies. 

Tile Coiigiess is convinced that 
with this idea it lias stolen a march 
over the national Opposition Con¬ 
gress general secretary K.N. .Singh 
feels that the Opposition will oppii.se 
the proposal to devolve power to 
panchayats and other local iiodies, 
thus ‘exposing’ itself And Kajiv (>an- 
dhi will have a clear field to adminis¬ 
ter his Panchayati Raj panacea to the 
people. 


to Its side. .Should th.it happen, then the 
[tarty will swing several kev votes in the 
ilindi belt 

T raditionallv, the Congiess has nd- 
den to powei with the support of the 
miiioritie.s. During the Kniergetuy. 
when all authontv passed on to zealous 
local officials, they persecuted those 
who weie least able to resist. Marijaiis 
and Muslims The backlash led the 
minorities, to shift their votes to Janata 
aiul thtew Mrs Gandhi out of office 
Fortunately fiu her. the minorities soon 
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became disencfianied with Jan.il,i and 
returned to the Congress in 1979. thus 
paving the wav for her tetiirn to power. 

Rniiv has done his best to cultivate the 
Harijans aiul the backward classes 
Addressing a huge gathering aftei laying 
the foundation stone of the Rs 111-croie 
Ambedkai liniversity in Luiknow, he 
announfed that although the coiistitu- 
tiona! schedule of reservations l.ir Han- 
jans would expire this veai. his govern¬ 
ment would renew it for another ten 
vears. hurther. it would implement the 
Jawahar Rozgai Yojna to provide em¬ 


ployment to weaker sections. 

Moves are also afoot to win over 
Kanshi Ram. the leader of the Hahujan 
I Samaj Party (HSP), who opposed Sunil 
' Shastn and V. P. Singh in Allahabad last 
I ycai While Ram has frequently attacked 
I llie Congress’ ‘betrayal’ of the scheduled 
castes. Ins recent statements suggest 
that he likes the Opposition even less A 
few months ago, in an interview to 
I Si'NiiAi, he admitted that he had been 
talking to the Congtess(l) and then' is a 
strong possibility that he will pledge the 
BSP’s support base to the Congress, 
thus ensuring that the party gets the 
entire Hariian vtite 

In recent weeks, the Congress has 
been trying to sew up the backward 
taste vote in tlu' North. After the death 
of harpoon rhakur, this vote has been 
up foi grabs tn Bihar, and in flp, the 
Congress has badly needed a Yadav 
letider to increase if.'- -upport base in the 
eastern region Chu f minister N D. 
Tiwari, therefore, btx.i.i talks with R.im 
Naresh Yadav m an effort to wean him 
awav fioni the Oiiposition. Yadav’s in¬ 
duction IS certain to increase the party’s 
share of the backward caste vote, but 
the Opposition still has the edge 

That leaves the Musbnis, traditionally 
the cornerstone of every Congress vic¬ 
tory. After Meerut and what some in the 
community perceive as a [iro-Hindu 
[larty line, the Congress’ grip on this 
important vote-bank has been loose nt'd. 
Many Muslims voted for V.P. Singh in 
last year’s Allahabad byelection, leading 
to fears that the community would 
desert the party at the next general 
election. 

Congress(I) strategists say that they 
are not worried. They seem confident 
that the community’s silent majority is 
still with them. Their concern was with a 
voi'al minority that resented the party’s 
stand over Babn Masjid and other such 
issues. Hut, they argue, the Muslims 
have nowhere else to turn to at the 
national level. And Syed Shahabuddin, 
who commanded the loyaltyof this vocal 
minority, has fallen out with the national 
Opposition and might do a deal wdth the 
Congress(l). 

Should that happen and the party’s 
basic Harijan-Musbm vote-bank remain 
loyal, then the Congress(I) feels that it 
has the election all sewn up. Such 
confidence, however, is totally at odds 
with the perceptions of the media which 
suggest that there is a rising anti- 
Congress feeling throughout the 
country. 

But then pundits are as apt to be 
wrong as politicians. Finally, only the 
voter knows what the future will bring. 

Nlmul MKra and KuMaap Kumarf/VaM' 
Oaffif 
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INVESTIGATION 


Sultan of Sleaze 

It's been a busy year for Chandra Swann. The Ilarrods report has been leaked, 
Khashoggi has been arrested and the yogi'^ role in the Subramaniam 
Swamy-Hershman controw’rsv revealed. And now, it turns out that he 

discovered Paniclla Hordes 


T hey ate both people who have I 
recreated theiiibelveti Lhan- j 
dra Swaira was boni N'eim ! 
Chand Gandhi in Helm id. a 
small village in Rajasthan s 
Alwar district in 1949. Hv IUHS, all 
traces i>f his ongins had been itiiried and 
he had been recast a jet-set ting deal- 
maker and 'renowned fantnc' I'aiiu-lla 
Hordes was born I’amela (with a sinjile 
'I') Chaudhary to an armed forces family 
from Harvana in 19()2 and regarded by 
her contemijorarics in school and college i 
as tile sort of girl who would get 
nowhere. But. as the events of the last 
few months have proved, she went ('.n to 
become one of liie most famous Indians 
111 the WesteiTi world, threatened the 
stability o! the 'I'hatcher government and 
still dominates the headlines in the 
Bnt!-->!i tabloids 


1* w.>> inevitable jn-ili.ip-. lli.il then 
patiis i,\uulii CIOS' .And in I.ki, i! 
Pameil.i i'. to be belie\e(i. It w.is the' 
Swami who l.iniiched bei in liei i.iieei .is 
orii' of the worlds bigliest paid 
call gills cli.iiidra 'sw.imi, ol miuiso. 
denies this eiitlielv I’.imell.i, be s.ivs, 
was no more th.iti in a- ■iii.nritaike, 
soiiiebodv who lame to him seeking 
sjiiritua! guidance .ind whom he nevei 
kept III touch with 

But then, he would say that, wouldn't 
he? Kver since 'I'ln^ Rowland made him 
a lelebritv in his own countrv in 1986, 

Chandra Swanril 
with Ernest Miller 
(extreme left), Jim 
Wright and 
Pamella Bordea 
Capitol 
Hill caper 


Gh.indra Swami has sjieiit all his time , 
denving that he is involved in any 
siciiidals at all The way he tells it, he is 
no moie than a humble seivant of <iod 
who nuich to liis suipiise liiis been 
dragged into all kintls of unsiivoury 
controversies 

Nevertheless, legaidless of the .Swa¬ 
nn's jiious protestations, there can be no 
denving that at both, the national and 
inleniational levels, he has been in¬ 
volved in almost everv inajoi scandal. In 
tht' UK, he remains one ol the central 
figures at the heart of the dispute over 




How does Chandra Swami do it? What 
makes a tali, dark and ugly guru who 
speaks no English such an integral 
part of international wheeling 
and dealing? 


the ownership ol the Hariods depart¬ 
ment store. In the US. he turned up at 
the centre ol the Iransc.im-Contragate 
affair. In India, he’s been a prime player 
in both the Bolors affair and the dismis¬ 
sal ensis. 

As each scam has been exposed and 
the Swami’s role revealed, he has 
seemed undeterred. By 1989, he .should 
have been a sad, lonely, discredited 
figure. Instead, he became the 
key figure in the latest instalment 
of the Hershman-V.P. Singh saga. 
” \ And now, of course, the exploits 



SWAMI AND FRIENDS international 


For a man who speaks no Ennhsh, learned his table manners during the 
anti cow slaughter agitation and believes in our Father, which art in 
Credit Suisse. Chandra Swann is remarkably well-connected. A list of 
his friends and foes: 



JIM WRIGHT 


Speaker of the 
US House of Rep¬ 
resentatives -now 
the subject of a 
corruption inves¬ 
tigation. The Swa¬ 
nn says that he 
asked Wright to 
arrange for Kajiv to 
address the US 
Congress. 


I he world s nch- 
esl man, the Sultan 
owns oil-rich 
Brunei and is 
notoriously sus¬ 
ceptible to frauds 
and mendicants. 
The Swami's luck 
changed alter he 
became friends 
with the Sultan. 



THE SULTAN 
OF BRUNEI 


Coldly ambitious 
chief of l.onrho, a 
British conglomer¬ 
ate th it owns The 
Obsei'yer. Chandra 
Swami sold him 
tapes of his con- 
veisatioris with 
Fayed for several 
million dollars. 
'Ihen they fell out 
and Rowland used 
the media against 
him. 



R.W. TINY’ 
ROWLAND 


MICHAEL 

HERSHMAN 


Chief of the Fair¬ 
fax detective agen¬ 
cy. The yogi put 
Chandra Shekhar 
and Indubhai Patel 
in touch with him 
and got Khashogp 
to pay Hershman in 
return for a letter 
incriminating V. P. 
Singh. The scheme 
backfired when 
Hershman switch¬ 
ed sides. 



ADNAN 

KHASHOGGI 


Saudi Arabian 
arms dealer and 
racketeer. When 
Khashoggi went 
bust in ifldti, he 
asked the Swarni 
for help in resche¬ 
duling ins debt pay¬ 
ments to the Sultan 
of Brunei. 


Nobody knows 
how the despotic 
ruler of Zaire fell 
under the Swami’s 
spell but by 1986, 
Chandra Swami 
was swinging deals 
with Zaire. 




PRESIDENT 

MOBUTU 


Chandra Swami 
takes credit for 
helping hei lose 
weight and says he 
converted her to 
vegetarianism. 
This claim has been 
featured in the US 
media and though 
layloi lias offered 
no contradiction, 
her dietician has. 



ELIZABETH 

TAYLOR 


^ y s t e r I o u s 

f owner of 

■ _ Harrods. The Swa- 

^ mi was friends with 

discussed 

‘ his dealings with 

H aIKSSi Sultan of 

y Brunei. Then, he 

tapes of 

ij’T ^ ^ ; their conversation 

to Fayed’s sworn 
muHAifimw enemy. Tiny Row- 

AL-FAYED , land. 


of Pamella Bordes have kept him in 
the news. 

Clearly, the Swann’s ability to inveigle 
himself into the centre of the action is 
limitless. Throw him out of the door, and 
he will sneak back in through the 
wuidow. 

C handra Swami’s first starring role 
was in the Harrods affair. Charac¬ 
teristically, he worked himself into the 
centre of a deal with which he had no 
connection. Originally. R W. ‘'I'lny' 
Rowland, the chief of the trading con¬ 
glomerate Lonrho, claimed that the 
.Swami introduced an Egyptian business¬ 
man called Mohammed Al-Fayed to the 
Sultan of Brunei, who was then a 
Chandra Swami devotee. Faved is then 
reported to have used this introduction 
to extract hundreds of millions of pounds 
from the Sultan and to have then bought 
Harrods with this money. Rowland, who 
was al.so a prospect” • Harrods buyer, 
has run a campaign against Fayed, 
claiming that he bought the shop under 
false pretences- -bocau.se he did not 
declare that it was the Sultan’s money. 

Now It turns out that the Swami did 
not introduce Fayed to the Sultan. In 
fact, his involvement was much .seedier. 
On 6 and 7 June, 1985, Chandra Swami 
and his business manager, Kailashnath 
Agarwal (known as ‘Maniaji’), invited 
F'ayed to a flat in London’s Mayfair 
district and discussed the retum of some 
money that the Swami claimed Fayed 
owed the Sultan. While the discussions 
were inconclusive, the Swami secretly- 
taped them. He then sold the tapes to 
Rowland for a sum variously estimated 
as two million dollars and five million 
dollars. 

Rowland tunied the tapes over to 
Britain’s department of trade 
which was then conducting an enquiry 
into the purchase. When DOT’s report 
was ready, Mrs Thatchei refused to 
release it. However, earlier this year, 
Rowland managed (o procure a copy and 
ordered The Observer, the London 
Sunday paper owned by Lonrho, to issue 
a special mid-week edition dealing exclu- 


Chandra Swami has 
been involved in 
almost every national 
and international 
scandal. But tlie way 
he tells it, he is no 
more than a humble 
servant of God 
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sively with the report. When this 
appeared on 30 March. 1989, the Swann 
was back in the news. 

The report stated: “The story of how 
a senes of tape-recordings ol conversa¬ 
tions over two days between Moham¬ 
med Fayed, the Swami and his secretary 
or assistant, a man called Kailashnath 
Agarwal or Mamaji, came to be made is 
complicated and some aspects of it arc 
still unclear." But, DOT conceded, tbe 
tapes were genuine. 

At present, the uproar over the 
publication of the re|)ort in The Obser¬ 
ver has ensured that the Hanods con¬ 
troversy remains in the limelight And so 
docs Chandra Swann. 

B arely three weeks after The ()bser- 
vci had issued its special mid-week 
edition, Chandra Swann was back in the 
news. Two policemen knocked at the 
door of Adrian Khashoggi’s Swiss hotel 
suite and took him into custody. They 
were acting for the US department of 
justice- which has been pursuing the 
rotund Saudi Arabian arms dealer for 
two years now over allegations of in¬ 
volvement in the Iranscam-Contragate 
affair. 

The Swami had !iis finger in that pie 
loo Originally, the deal required the 
United States to buy arms for the 
Iraruans ui return for getting American 
hostages in Beirut freed. Secret funds 
were also to be used to buy weapons tor 
Nicaragua's Contra lebels to whom the 
US Congress had refused military assist¬ 
ance. Khashoggi was the go-between foi 
both parts of the deal. He would channel 
the funds and arrange foi the pui chase 
of the arms. 

By then, Khashoggi faced what he 
called a 'liquidity crisis’ and what ethers 
regarded as imminent bankruptcy. A 
large chunk of his debts were owing to 
the Sultan of Brunei. Aware of Chandra 
Swami's influence over the Sultan, the 
Saudi wheeler-dealer began cultivating 
the Swami. (There w’as a Harrods link 
too. Khashoggi’s sister is mameci 
Mohammed Al-Faycd, but the two mmi 
hale each other.) 


Pamella claims that 
Chandra Swami 
launched her as one of 
the world’s highest 
paid call-girls. The 
Swami, however, says 
she was no more than 
an acquaintance 


sWami anc Fiends NATIONAL 


$. GURU 
MURTHY 


The liulian Ex- 

press'lawyer-cum- 
accountant cum- 
” Y® investigative re- 
'J'q porter, he w'as 
taken to (iiani Zail 
Singh by Chandia 
■ . Swami, 'I'his en- 

^ j counter led (iiiru- 

niurthy to draft tbe 
^U" President’s letter 

lY to Rajiv (jandhi. 


Not so much a 
devotee, more a 
factotum. The 
Swami’s hold on 
Patel is absolute 
and through him he 
maintains a channel 
to the Opposition 
leadership. Patel is 
open about--even 
proud of-—his pro¬ 
ximity to Chandra 
Swami. 



I he fading film 
star IS the Swami's 
most dedicated dis- 
ciple (except 
|)crhaps for Kama- 
nathan, producer 
of G'angaa, Jamu- 
uaa, Saraswathi) 
and his late wife 
Smita Patil also be¬ 
lieved in ('handra 
Swami's divinity. 



RAJ BABBAR 



INDUBHAI 

PATEL 


ROMESH 

BHANDARi 


P resently, Lt 
Governor of Delhi, 
he was Chandra 
Swami's disciple 
during his days as 
foreign secretary. 
When the Swami 
scandal broke in 
1986, Bhandari 
was damaged by 
liis closeness to the 
yogi and to Adnan 
Khashoggi. 



CHANDRA 

SHEKHAR 


I he wily Janata 
strongman has 
been close to 
Chandra .Swami tor 
years. In 1988, he 
met Michael 
Hershiiuin thiougli 
the Swami at 
Adnan Khashoggi’s 
villa III Spain and 
tried to get Hersh- 
man to embarrass 
V.P. Singh. 


Chandra Swami’s 
mentor. Giani Zail 
Singh claims that 
the yogi wanted 
Kao sworn in as 
Prime Minister af¬ 
ter Rajiv Gandhi 
was dismissed. 



T he firmer 
treasurer of the 
Janata Party is 
friends with many 
Opposition 
heavyweights and 
is helieved to have 
served as the Swa¬ 
mi’s other channel 
into the anti-Rajiv 
ranks. (The first 
channel is liidu-> 
bhai Patel.) 



JAYANT 

MALHOUTRA 


NARASIMHA 

RAO 


The BJP's 

Hp V doctor, he treats 
I Chandra Swami as 

thou^ he is a bum- 
/\ • I ® per issue of his 

Surya magazine 

'ibmu _and is forever 

advancing his pros- 
DR I.K. IAIN pects. 


In return for his intercessiim, the 
Swami asked first, for introductions to 
the rich and famous all over the world 
and second, to be cut in on Khasboggi’s 
deals. The arms dealer agi'ecd to both 
conditions. He took the Swanu to meet 
such luminaries as Elizabetli Taylor and 
Richard Nixon. And he offered him a 


share of the Iranscam profits. 

Chandra Swami channelled fiis parti¬ 
cipation through Ernest Miller, a Cana¬ 
dian businessman who handles his in¬ 
vestment portfolio. Unfortunately, the 
deal turned sour and the US government 
was unable to make the payments it was 
committed to. Khashoggi used the Swa- 
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j mi’s involvement as a lever to extract 
money from the Amencans. He wrote to 
the then CIA director. William Casey, 
claiming that Chandra Swann was ex¬ 
tremely influential and well-connected 
and would blow the whistle on »he whole 
scheme if he wasn’t paid off. The 
Americans buckk'd under and the Swami 
got his montjy. 

Since then, Khashoggi has introduced 
Chandra Swann to all and sundry as his 
'spiritual adviser’ and the Swami and 
Mamaji have become key members of 
his entourage. As the US justice depart¬ 
ment begins to unravel the Saudi arms 
dealer’s complicated financial affairs, 
more is certain to be heard about 
Chandra Swami. 

T he Swami used his Khashoggi link to 
enter Indian politics. He promised 
the Saudi that he would win him several 


Indian arms deals and brought him to 
Delhi to meet Rajiv and the then foreign 
secretary, Rornesh Bhandan. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the Prime Minister refused to 
cooperate and so Chandra Swami turned 
against him. 

He began by forging a link between 
the Indian Express'S. Gurumurthy and 
President Zail Singh. He got Gurumur¬ 
thy to draft Zail Singh’s famous letter to 
Rajiv and was present at the Indian 
Express guest-house when it was 
raided. Then, he told Zail Singh that 
Khashoggi would provide the d<.tails of 
Rajiv's involvement in Bofors and that 
this would give him a handle to topjile 
Rajiv. 

It is indisputable that the Swami tried 
to dig up some dirt. Khashoggi arranged 
a meeting with .Martin Ardbo, the dis¬ 
graced former chief of Bofors, but Ardo 


seemed unwilling to tell Chandra Swami 
what he needed. (Mamaji taped the 
conversation anyway.) Nor was he suc¬ 
cessful in investigating the financial 
affairs of Sonia Gandhi’s family. He did, 
however, produce the details of Ajitabh 
Bachchan’s apartment in Switzerland. 
None of this was enough for Zail Singh to 
dismiss Rajiv and the President retired 
quietly. 

Last year, however, in two interviews 
to Sunday, Zail Singh told the full story, 
revealing the genesis of the Gurumurthy 
letter and suggesting tliat the Swami had 
offered him money to dismiss Rajiv. 

T he Swami was not through yet. 

When his attempt to topple Rajiv 
failed, he switched sides and went over 
to the government. His problem was 
that he had nothing to offer the regime. 
No matter. He found a way. He used his 
links with Khashoggi to contact P'airfax’s 
Michael Hershman. tt has long been 
believed that Hershman’s threats to 
“reveal all at an appropriate time” are 
prompted by a desire to earn some hush 


When Chandra 
Swami's attempt to 
topple Rajiv fail^^ he 
switched sides and 
went over to the 
government. His 
problem was that he 
had nothing to offer 
the regime 


money. Now Chandra Swami suggested 
an innovative scheme. If V.P. Singh had 
really hired Hershman to launch a wide- 
ranging investigation, he conjectured, 
then surely, this enquiry must have 
included some members of the Opposi¬ 
tion because -Singh was then part of the 
Congress(I). 

Khashoggi contacted Hershman late 
last year, llie Fairfax chief conceded 
that he had the sort of information 
required and would be prepared to 
divulge it at a price. As the government 
could not directly approach Hersliniaii, 
an involved strategy was worked out. 
The Prime Minister s advisers knew 
that Chandra Shekhar was looking for 
ways to destroy V.P. Sin^. They knew 
also that Indubhai Patel, one of Chandra 
Swami’s disciples, was close to Chandra 
Shekhar. It was therefore decided to use 
Shekhar to attack the Raja. 

Last winter, Chandra Shekhar and 
Indubhai met Hershman at Khashog^’s 
villa in Marbella, Spain. The detective 


Chandra Swami with davotaaa: fingar In avary acam 
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* R.W. Tiny’ Rowland, chief of 
Lonrho, wished to purch^e the 
Harrods department store but 
was refused permission by the 
British government. When an 
Egyptian businessman, 
Mohammed AI*Fayed, got 
permission, Rowland screamed 
’fraud’ and alleged that the 
Sultan of Brun^ was the benami 
buyer. First, Rowland claimed 
that the Swami was the mediator 
between Fayed and the Sultan. 
Then, he bought tapes of a 
conversation with Fayed from 
Chandra Swami. 




SCAMS AND THE SWAMI 






I 



• Chandra Swbmi (seen here with Adnan Khashoggi and former US 
President Richard Nixon) has led an exciting life since he went abroad 
in the early Eighties to make his fortune. He has been involved in 
miyor league scandals in three continents. Below, a brief 
run-down of the scams of the Swami 


III >1, ( U tilth tnu It itl-t 
ft thill t lift isli i\ 


• After Congress forbade the 
Reagan administration from 
arming Nicaragua’s Contra 
rebels, the Wliite House 
launched two secret 
schemes—one to arm them 
anyway and another to trade 
arms for hostages in Iran. 

Adnan Khashoggi was the arms 
dealer in both cases. Ernest 
Miller, the Swami’s accountauit, 
invested $10 million of his boss’ 
money in the scheme and when 
it went wrong, Khashoggi toid 
the CIA that Chandra Swami 
was an extremely influential 
man who could scuttle the whole 
prulect. Hie Swami got his 
money back. 



• Chandra Swami toMS. 
Guramurthy that Giani Zail 
Singh wanM to see him. When 
Gunintorthy wmt to 
Bailitraiiati Bhavan. Zail Singh 
ned i^tout the Exjuwiw' 
t stnice and adced him 



to draft a letter to Ka)iv on his 
behalf When the CBl 
subsequently raided the Evpress' 
Sunder Nagar guest-house and 
found Gurumurihy's draft, 
Chandra Swami was present 




• It was Chandra Swami who 
told the Opposition that he was 
in possession of evidence that 
would prove Riyiv’s complicity 
in the Bofors scandal and topple 
Zail Singh. He promised Zail 
Sinidi definite grounds for 
dismissing the Prime Minister 
and oHer^ to provide the funds 
necessary for the operation. In a 
sense, the entire 1987 conspiracy] 
was Chandra Swami’s 
brainchild. After it failed, the 
Swami changed sides. 


• Chandra Swami offered to 
’finish’ V.P. Singh in an effort to 
ingratiate himself w ith the 
regime, which told him to go 
ahead but to make It jol -—- 




SSPHcr 




niktia^ 

Henhf** 
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intra-Opposit ion battle The 
Swami took Chandra Shekhar 
and Indubhai Patel to meet 
Michael Hershman at 
Khashoggi’s Spanish villa 

• According to Pamella Borden, 
she was footloose and fancy-free 
in New York in 1982 when she 
was introduced to Chandra 
Swami, (hen a small-time 
operator. He used her as ‘sexual 
bait’ to lure the sharks of big 
business into his deals. Later, 
she began demanding a cut of his 
profits. When the Sw ami balked 
at this, she went off to become a 
freelance call-girl 

''canon/yH,,,/, 

hope that 
^sbefo/fowso 

"•-a- ^ 
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UfekHM friends are hard to find 



One friend that won’t let you 
down i!» a Kelvinator refrigerator. 
The testimony of its dependability is 
the trust millioas of people have 
placed in it 

The secrci lies in its ‘Power-Saver’ 
compressor ! ctKils fast, makes ice 
even fiistcr. Irrespective of the 
atmospheric temperature outside 
And It consumes minimal electricity 

Kelvinator has another surprise 
in store for you - tlic spacious storage 
area. Its thoughtiiilly designed 
interior docs away with nooks and 
comers for maximum space 
utilisation 

Tough, all-steel construction and 
•Sturdy ABS liner lends extra strength 
to Its exterior as well as the interior. 
Giving It a longer life. 

And a wide range of mtxlels and 
delightful colour schemes give you 
the widest choice available. 



So leave all your cares to your 
Kclviiialoi refrigerator. .After all, 
that’s what friends are for. 

•Sold and serviced by ■ 

#) Expo Machinery Limited 

Pragati Tower, 26, Rajindra Place, 
New Delhi 110 008 
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confirmed that he had, indeed, been 
hired to investigate several Opposition 
leaders. Patel asked him if he would 
draft a letter -on a I'airtax letterhead — 
confirminR this. Hershman outlined his 
terms. A second meeting took place in 
the United States. Hershman’s fee was 
paid and the letter delivered. 

Chandra Shekhar gave the letter to 
Subramaniam Swamy, who released it to 
the press, arguing that as V I*. Singh 
had tried to have the Opposition investi¬ 
gated, he now had no right to lead it. 
This set off the predictable stonn which 
abated only when Hershman told 77ie 
Statesman and Ananda Bazar I’atrika 
that Swamy had got it all wrong. Swamy 
^reacted by claiming that somebody had 
■^‘got’ to Hei shown ano paid liim more 
money. By then, however, it was twi 
late and Chandra Swann's ploy had 
failed. 

This fiasco has led to a sudden 
deterioration in relations between the 
godnian and the regime, hut both sides 
are hopeful of a reconciliation. 

A Si'ndai correspondent was with 
Chandra Swann in 1986 when an 
aide presented him with a copy of the 
Onlooker story that first drew attention 
to his dral-inaking. The Swann wa^ 
distraught and upset about what he saw 
as betrayal But despite his dismay, he 
managed to ask one shrewd question: 
"Does the article accuse me of any 
^sexual misbehaviour?” 

* At the time, it seemed like a strange 
question. After all, nobody had accused 
the Swami ol being cast in the Kajneesh 
mould. Now, after Pamella Hordes has 
told her story to The Daily Mail, it all 
seems to fit into place. 

According to Pamella, she met Chan¬ 
dra Swann in New York m 1982. In those 
days, the Swann was a small-time oper¬ 
ator hoping to enter the big league, in 
Pamella he saw what she desenbes as 
the perfect ’sex-bait' to lure the sharks 
of the international business world. She 
says that the Swami whisked her around 
P Amenca, setting up liaisons. The modus 
operandi was simple. As a member of 
Chandra Swami’s entourage, she would 
be introduced to prospective ‘marks’. 
Then the Swami would offer her for the 
night. Once the client had been inveigled 
mto the Swami’s circuit by Pamella’s 
favours, Mamaji would go to work, 
making his deals. 

By 1982. Chandra Swami had ex¬ 
tended his range of contacts to include 
Jim Wnght, now Speaker of the US 
House of Representatives. He 
approached Wn^t for help in getting 
Pamella a ‘green card’ that would entitle 
her to US residency, recognising that if 



Chandra Swami with Adnan KhashoggI: 
Inhuantlal connections 

she did not manage this, then the 
immigration service would throw hei out 
for having overstayed on her lounsl 
visa, 

Wright— who now faces serious 
charges pertaining to i'orni|)t .ind un¬ 
ethical behaviour- seemed beholden to 
the Sw'ami for reasons that have nevei 
been made clear. He agreed to li ii) 
Pamella get hei lesideiicy and hosted 
the Swami's entourage when it visited 
Congiess Later, he sent Pamella a 
photograph ol himself with her, in 
scribed "To Pamella Singh with very 
best washes--Jim Wright”. 

As It turned out, Pamella did not need 
the green card One ol the Swann's 
deals turned sour and his entourage 
decamped to London. Chandra Swami 
had pifHured a letter from P.V. .Nara- 
simha Rao, then foreign minister, asking 
all Indian ambassadors to host him and 
his entourage travelled from I'ountry to 
countr'. always with the cooper.ition ol 
the Indian missions in each capital. 

When they got to Europe, Pamella 
asked the Swami if she could further hiu' 
education. He agreed and she was 
enrolled at the American College at 
Pans. (Her fees were paid bv l',rne.-it 
Miller, the Swami’s portfolio managei ) 
From the Swami’s point of view, this 
was to prove a mistake. Her time at th*' 
college gave her a new confiritmee and 
courage. .Soon, she resented being a 
mere employee and started asking for a 
cut of the Swami’s not inconsiderable 
profits. She told The Daily Mail last 
month that she had swung a deal be¬ 
tween the Swami and Saudi Arabia's 
Crown Pnnee Fahd (he is now the king), 
but had not received any financial reward 
for her efforts. 

Predictably, she began to freelance. 
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using the technujues that Chandia Swa¬ 
mi had taught her to hook other fish. She 
says that she began to perform the same 
services (or Khashoggi and that this 
angered the Swanu Ilia this is fai from 
credible because Khashoggi and the 
godnian weie so close bv then that he 
piohablv passed her on to the arms 
dealm Foi whatever reason, the yogi 
and the cal! gill soon fell out and he 
wrote to the authorities at the American 
College aci using hei of immorality. 
Pamt'll.i left 111 a hurrv ami went into 
full-time piostitiition. That was the last 
she saw of the godman who had laun¬ 
ched her. 

I t IS, by anv standards, a i(‘markable 
story No Indian has ever managed to 
be at the centre of scandals in three 
different continents And though everv'- 
bodv thought that he was finished, 1989 
has been a particularly husv year lor the 
.Swami with the leaking of the Ikirrixis 
report, the tirrest of Khashoggi, the 
breaking of tlu' Swamy-lh'rshmtin con¬ 
troversy and the Pamella scandal, all 
occurring within a few weeks of each 
other 

How does he do it? What makes a tall, 
dark and ugly guru who spt*aks no 
laiglish such an integral part of interna¬ 
tional wheeling and dealing.'’ The only 
explanation that makes any sense is that 
the Swami has perfected the art of 
transferring the techniques of the li¬ 
cence-quofti-pennit raj to the interna¬ 
tional scene. He came to prominence as 
an L.N. Mishra-Yashpal Kapoor protege 
and then was used by .Saniay (iandhi to 
topple the Jan.'ita government 

In 1979-80, he expanded abroad, 
accural tdy [x-rceiving that every eco¬ 
nomy has ;i seamy underbcllv where 
deals are struck under the table, sexual 
favours are part of legitimate business 
activity and kii kbacks are an acceptable 
form of remuneration All his exploits 
have focusi'd on such q,ii -stionahIe activ¬ 
ity. he used secret tape recordings to 
ennch himself from the sluidy Fayed- 
Brunei connection, he .iccepted what 
were, in effect, bribes lo reschedule 
Khashoggi's debts lo the .Sultan of 
Brunei and fieAook kickbacks on a secret 
Iran arms deal. This is exactly the sort 
of thing that goes on all the time in India. 
But only Chandra Swanu had the brains 
to see that it went on abroad too and the 
confidence to launch himself on the 
world stage. 

In that sense, he, more than either 
l>hirubhai Ambani or Lalit Sun, is a true 
master of the licence-quola-permit raj. 
He has proved that sleaze knows no 
national boundaries. 

ShrabanI Baau/Loitdon 
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FROM THE CORRIDORS 


UDAYAN SHARMA 

— 


Politics of sympathy 

The Janata Dal tries to exploit the dismissal of the Karnataka ministry 


T lic l.iii.ita Hal sponsored Karnataka 
Ihutdh, !u pidtr'st thf dismissal of 
; tin- ({oiiimai miiiistiv proved a Hop- 
lot.il in Hain;.ilort' ntv and partial in the 
, rest o( the slate The Dal leaders will !><• 
j exposed as a bunch o( tyros if they do 
I not leioy^'iiise the public mood even 

I HOW', 

i Despite'tIuMi best el forts, tlieOpposi- 
! tion leaders failed to establish parallels 
i iK'tween the disiiiiss.il of N.'l'. Rama 
' Rao's Kocernment in Andhra Rradesh 
i (i;»H-l) and the more U'cent sackinK of 
! the Karnataka minislrv Kven Ram.ik 
I iishiia lb (lyre didn’t seem too conviiieed 
: by this .‘i>;ijment of his colleaRUes. In an 
i interview he admitted that the dismissal 
' ol the minisliy was due to inner-party 
! dissension, ralhei than anything else. In 
I l.ut, the old war horse of Karnataka 
' |)olitu s, ,S Nijalinyrappa, went so far as 
' tij wekome the- Centre’s action, 

! le keep up ap|K'arances, though, 

I lleKde oryr.inised a 12-hour fast in tiang- 
: alore as publii protest Hut only a 
1 1(11) odd Janata Dal workers joined him, 

] and the MLAs who put in an appearance 
i numbered only 20. 

Hut ‘intellectuals’. including many 
! among the press corps, joined the 
I national Opposition in condemning the 
Centre’s action, especially the role of 
: (iovetnor Venk.itasubbaiah. Only a 
I month ago the (iovernor had been set up 
: as a model of great ()robity, when he 
i accepted the argument that the Janata 
j I’artv muustry had now become the 
I Janata Dal government. Despite Kama- 
i taka Congressmen try'ing to convince 
, him that he verify the Dal’s claim of 
, liaVing the support of a maximum num- 
i l)ei of legislators, by having the MLAs j 
; parade Ix-fore him, the Governor de- 
! dined to participate in any such (arce. 

I He maintained, instead, that since the 
I signatures of the MLAs had been veri¬ 
fied on their fetters profemng support 
j there was no need to indulge in such 
dramatics. 

V/hat’s more, it was believed that 
j Venkatasubbaiiih had made clear to New 
j Ltellii that he would step down if the 
, Centre interfered with his dispensation, 
j All of which made him the hero of the 
I national Opposition. Hut no sooner had 
Vf^atasubbaiah dismissed the Bummai 


goveniment when he was transfonned 
into the villain of the piece 

'Fins, despite the fact that the Ciov- 
ernor offered the same argument in 
dismissing the ministry as he had whdfl 
accepting its claims to form the goveni- 
rnenl. At tliat point, Venkatasubbaiah 
bad held that verification of signatures 
was enough jiroot of support. This time 
his stand was no different. He had 
venfied the signatures rif the 19 MLAs 
who had wntten to him saying that they 
were withdrawing support. Once that 
was done he had taken the next logical 
stejv—dismissal of the Janata Dal gov¬ 
ernment. 

Venkatasubbaiah's only sin was that 
he did not give V.I’. Singh and Hegde an 
opportunity to buy the support of the 
disaffected legislators Apparently, 
these prophets ol value-based politics 
were willing to pay Rs 10-30 lakhs to 
each MLA who had deserted the Dal’s 
ranks. 

T he Janata Dal jiersisted in companng 
the Andhra events of 1984 with the 
Bommai dismissal and equating Ram Lai, 
the then (iovernor of Andhra Pradesh, 
with Venkatasubbaiah. But they conve- 



The Opposition 
ieaders failed to 
estabiish parallels 
between the dismissal 
of NX Rama Rao's 
government in 1984 
and the more recent 
sacking of the 
Bommai ministry 


niently forgot that Ram Lai had been 
made to pay for his sms. He was denied 
a ticket in the 1985 elections and was 
never rehabilitated by the Congress(l). 
In fact tht' man responsible for his I 
fiobtical resurrection was none other I 
than Raja Saab, who appointed him * 
chairman of the Janata Dal's campaign | 
committee in Himachal Pradesh. 

The Janata Daf would do well to 
examine its ranks beli )re holding forth on 
the central govemniei.t’s lack of moral¬ 
ity. Among its leadeis are none other 
than G.M. Shah, who was installed as 
Jammu and Kashmir chief minister after 
the Farooq Abdullah ministry was dis¬ 
missed in a memorable misuse of power, 
and Arun Nehru who maslemiiniied the 
plan to bnng down the Farooq govern¬ 
ment is one of the leading lights of the 
Dal. 

But the hypocrisy goes much deeper. 
Ramakrishna Hegde, who never tires 01" 
sweanng by value-based politics.'doesn’t 
feel the least embarrassed at publicly 
justifying trading in MLAs. But tins 
much has to be said for him He has 
succeeded in projecting a liberal image, 
keepmg his reactionary tendencies well 
under cover. People have forgotten chat 
Hegde's politics has no place for the 
backward classes and the weaker sec¬ 
tions ol society. He has always been an 
apostle of Brahminisrn. In fact it was his 
animosity towards backward class lead¬ 
ers such as Chaudhury Charan Singh and 
Karpoori 'Thakur which contributed to 
the Janata split in July 1979. 

The period extending from 1983—89 
saw another Hegde—one who spoke 
unendingly of ideology but found it 
impossible to co-exist with H.D. Deve 
Gowda because of the latter's class 
background.Even in Maharashtra, 
Hegde, manipulated things in such a 
I manner that a Brahmin is holding three 
I posts in the Janata Dal, simultaneously. 

Hegde may have been built up by the 
press. But you can’t fool all the people all 
the time, and the public finally appears to 
have seen through him. Hegde has, 
therefore decided to change track, with 
his Man Friday Dr Jeevar^ Alva con¬ 
ducting secret parleys with a close aide 
of the Prime Minister. But that,as they 
say, is another story, o 
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SPOTLIGHT 



Sporting talk 

# The Shiv Sena 
supremo is now 
turning career coun¬ 
sellor. And Bal 
Thackeray has de¬ 
cided to begin by 
questioning the 
career choices of 
Maharashtra chief 
minister Sharad 
Pa war. 

According to 
Thackeray, Pawar 
has missed his voca¬ 
tion in life. He 
should have gone in 
for sports instead of 
politics—and spe¬ 
cialised in the some¬ 
rsault. For. none 


There’s providence in 
the fall of a sparrow. But 
what when it’s Orissa 
chief minister J.B. Pat- 

J.B. PatiMik: taking a loaa 



Sharad Pawar: somarsaultlng? 


more adept at that 
art than him. Says 
the Sena chief: "If 
Sharad Pawar 
leaves politics and 
joins sports, he will 
be the only Indian 
who will get a gold 


naik, Union minister of 
state for defence produc¬ 
tion Chintamani Panigra- 
hi, Orissa civil supplies 



Bal Thaekaray: caraar counaallor 


medal—for some¬ 
rsaults." And at the 
very least, his skill 
would ensure that 
he's appointed chief 
minister when the 
Shiv Sena comes to 
power in the state. 


minister Harihar Karan 
and other assorted Con- 
gress(I) types who take a 
toss? Say political pundits, 
it doesn’t augur very well 
for the party’s electoral 
prospects, especially when 
such mishaps occur at a 
function to kick off the 
Congress’ campaign effort 
for the next parliamentary 
polls. 

It happened like this. A 
four-foot high rostrum 
was built at Lions Gate, 
before the main entrance 
of the Jagannath Temple, 
for the ruling party to 
hold it’s first election 
meeting. The venue was 
chosen specifically to 
bring luck to the party, 
but things turned out a 
little differently. No soon¬ 
er had the VII^ mounted 
the dias when it went 
down like a house of 
cards, bringing down with 
it all party heavyweights. 

They escaped with 
minor bruises. But will the 
Congress, come election 
time? 


Everyday 

commerce 

e Last year, Sunday noted 
Prem Shankar Jha’s 
appointment as the editor 
of Commerce weekly and 
described him as the best 
editor The Economic Times 
never had. Now. it looks as 
though Jha might provide 
The Economic Times with 
some strong competition. 

A few months ago, Raj 
Salgaokar bought Com¬ 
merce from Kapal Mehra 
and suggested that he 
would provide the finance 
required to revamp it. As 
Salgoakar is Dhirubhai 
Ambani’s son-in-law, this 



Prwn Shankar Jha: on tfw Job 


announcement set off a 
flurry of speculation. 

Though everything is still 
at the planning stage, the 
new Commerce is likely to 
be a financial daily loosely 
patterned on The Wall 
Street Journal. At present. 
Jha is talking to journalists 
about jobs and working on 
a dummy. 

An Ambani-backed 
fKiftncial paper will, of 
course, present a formid¬ 
able challenge to the ex¬ 
isting dailies, given Dhir- 
ubhai's willingness to com¬ 
mit limitless resources to 
his enterprises. And there 
is talk that Reliance also 
has its eye on a non- 
finandal newspaper. 



And they all fall down 
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Sethia’sback 

# The sobriquet “world’s 
largest bankrupt” may 
have more to do with the 
manipulations of the Cen¬ 
tral Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion and Indian banks than 
with his own achieve¬ 
ments, but Rajendra (R^) 
Sethia, the flamboyant 
‘minus millionaire’ is back 
in the news. 

For the last three 
months, stock exchange 
gossip in Calcutta has had 
that Sethia is the biggest 
player in the share market. 
In recent weeks, he is sup¬ 
posed to have pushed up 
the prices of such blue chip 
stocks as Tata Tea, Hin¬ 
dustan Motors and Tata 
Steel (of which he is repu¬ 
ted to have bought 80,000 
shares in a week). 

Such tales will come as 
no surprise to those who 
have followed Sethia’s 
career through two bank¬ 
ruptcies, a vast empire 
worth $300 million and a 
tendency to spend cash as 
though it was Monopoly 
money. As he himself once 
told an interviewer; “Basi¬ 
cally, I am a gambler.” 

Of course, Sethia laughs 
off the stories. “If I have 
done everything I am sup¬ 
posed to have done,” he 
says, “then either the 
whole stock market is un¬ 
usually susceptible to my 
influence, or I am God.” 

Or, he is on his way to 
building up another for¬ 
tune. 

R«|«ndra Sattiia; playing tha 
atock markal? 









Sharon Prabhakar: axcalting In daalromakaa 


Perhaps we 
misjudged him 


# In 1979, after decades 
spent working with The 
Times of India, Behram 
“Busybee” Contractor 
left to help start Mid-day. 
A few years later, he 
launched The Afternoon 
Despatch and Courier 
and in the process, 
slaughtered the Times 
group’s The Evening 
News, which closed 
down in 1987 after a de¬ 
sperate attempt at resus¬ 
citation. 

Now, the Afternoon is 
four years old (and grow¬ 
ing fast). To celebrate. 
Contractor wrote an ad 
that poked sly fun at The 
Times of India's multi - 
crore ‘sexy centennial’ 
celebrations. (Sample: 
'There will be no morn¬ 
ing ragaa,..no seminars 
at the Taj...8orry, we are 
not in the culture busi¬ 
ness, we are in the news¬ 
paper business.’)The ad 
soon became the talk of 
Bombay. 


But the Times retrieved 
the situation with class 
and elan. Samir Jain, 
heir-apparent to the king¬ 
dom of Bori Bunder met 
Contractor’s svelte wife 
Farzana (who is the After¬ 
noon’s advertising mana¬ 
ger) at a party and asked 
why the ad wasn’t 
appearing in the Times. 
When she explained that 
the paper only placed 
ads on an exchange 
basis, and that the Times 
refused to accept adver¬ 
tising on those terms, 
Jain asked her to send 
the artwork across 
anyway. 

Ttw Aflwnoon ad: poking dy fun 






Kiddies fare 

e From the desi ver¬ 
sion of Evita to the 
indigenous Sesame 
Street, Sharon 
Prabhakar seems to 
excell in swadeshi re¬ 
makes. And her per¬ 
formance in the 
TV show for children 
she is currently host¬ 
ing is refreshingly 
different. 

Ms Prabhakar, sur¬ 
rounded by several 
angelic looking 
youngsters, holds 
forth on topics which 
Mandi House consid¬ 
ers of “great educa¬ 
tional interest”, and 
in elucidating them 
sings, dances and “en¬ 
tertains”, as only she 
can. 


The ad duly appeared 
on page three of the 
Times, prominently dis¬ 
played. And no, there 
was no charge. 
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H e IS definitely India’s most popu 
Idr non resident celebnty Now, 
he has returned to his country 
with a spec tar ular offering to commemo 
rate Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in the year 
of his birth centenary Zubin Mehta, the 
Bombay bom musician who is today 
termed "the young Toscanmi”, and "the 
true bearer of the Wagner tradition" (he 
was bequeathed the Arthur Nikisch nng 
by Karl Bohm’s son in 1981) took India 
by storm last month, with four toncerts 
in Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay Conduct 
mg the European Community Youth 
Orchestra (ECYO) Mehta said he 
was “honoured and delighted” to take 
time off his hectic schedule, and even 
cancel his annual holiday plans to par 
ticipate m the Nehru centenary telebra 
tions 

For those who fIcKked to listen to 
him. his concerts were a superlative ex- 
peneme, though partly marred by the 
fact that much of the audience was there 
to be seen and not to hear In New 
Delhi s Sun Fort Auditorium, there were 
very few people who had actually bought 
tickets to hear the maestro—most were 
theie on special mvitations, a much 
coveted currency m the capital As a 
result, there was enthusiastic clappmg 
between movements, and once, even 
before a movement had ended, wluch 
was embatrassmg and disturbmg for 
(Hrhestra and the genuine 
Western cdassical music 

--JJ- — —- 


In Calcutta and Bombay too Mehta 
played to jam packed houses, with the 
Bombay show endmg in a da/zimg display 
of fireworks to the music of 1 chaikovs 
ky’s 1812 Overture Tickets were 
apparently bemg sold on the black mar 
ket a week before the concerts And it 
wasn’t just the Parsis who rushed en 
masse to listen to “Apto (our) Zubm” 
Chief Minister Jyoti Basu attended the 
concert in Calcutta, and Pnme Munster 
Gandhi put m an unscheduled appear¬ 
ance at the Delhi show And m a 
protocol bieaking move even walked up 
to the stage after the performance to 
congratulate Mehta and the orchestra 


Zubht Mehta took the 
country by atom laat 
month, withhia 


concerta drawh^hM 
houae. Rajiv Gandhi 
puthtanunacheduled 



Delhi ahowpgobm up 


onatageio 
congratulate the 
o r c h e atra 


The group s Indian tour was the 
second leg of a senes of ambitious gala 
concerts in Rome, Madnd and London 
all sponsored by the 12 member Euro 
pean Economic Community and Oberoi 
Hotels International The tour in India 
was presented by the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations (ICCR) in cooperation 
with the Nehru Centenary Implementa 
Uon Committee, and designed, ‘to high 
light the association and cooperation of 
Euiupe’s yuulli witli India and the con 
tnbuhon they make towards uitemation 
al understanduig’ The 130 young musi 
Clans from the ECYO were joined by 
four talented Indian guest artistes The 
concerts also featured Pandit Ravi 
Shankar with his accompanist Kumar 
Bose on the tabla (Thouj^i unfortunately 
Bose doesn t even warrant a mention in 
the glossy concert programme ) 
Shankar played his Raga mala fCon 
certo No 2 for sitar and orchestra) 
which he specially wrote for Zubui 
Mehta m 1980, to prove that Indian 
music could be played by a symphony 
orchestra The two maestros have play 
ed the piece before with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, of which Mehta 
is music director till 1991 "Panditji’s 
problem is that he cannot read our 
notation, so we have a sort of mterpre- 
tor helping us who wntes down what he 
plays, and Imows Indian classical music 
When 1 first started playing with Pandit- 
ji. It was like walking on raw eggs," 
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recalls Mehta. 

"1 am the worst musician in the 
oichestra,” claims the Indian .sifarnuies- 
tro humbly. “1 Ret so eiiRrossed that 1 
forRet my parts." Shankar, clearly in the 
pink after his recent marriaRe, told 
Sunday that his new life was, "Heaiiti- 
ful. Of coiiise It makes a ditlerence to 
my music. We are very happy VN'hat 
more is there to sav.-'” 

While the young musicians were de 
lighted to play with Kavi Shankar, were 
intrigued by the .viga system and en¬ 
thralled by tahia artiste Kumai Itose. 
critics went to town criticising the Kasl- 
West effort, especiallv after the Euro¬ 
pean concerts. ITie London Times was 
e.specially scathing, dismissing the Ktist- 
West fusion as “incidental music". It was 
an “arranged marriage" that didn’t quite 
work, according to the critic, the impos¬ 
sibility of the exercise stemming from 
the fact that Western and Eastern music 
inhabit worlds of entirely different cor¬ 
respondences of time and space. "TIk- 
sitar itself seemed dislocated, yearning 
towards its oases of improvisation, and 
little more than a smug spectator of the 
vulgar follies of the piece d’occasior, it 
had spawned.” 

llie fact that all the funds raised 
through the tour were going to be 
donated to the Prime iClinister’s Relief 
Fund also came in for severe criticism. 
■‘No one can possibly deny the excell¬ 
ence of the players in the ECYO...But 






(ClochwlM from top right) Mohta and Shankor 
moot thoir tano; Zubin Mohto with wHo Nancy; 
tho two moootroo poso lor tho lonomon: 
a ouccootful concort tour 

their journeys are invanably made under 
the heavy mantle of a Cause, and on 
this, their latest tour, which takes on 
Europe and India, it very nearly 
threatens to suffocate the music-making 
Itself." 

F or Mehta,the young musicians that 
he has just spent a month with, 
represent the, “shapf of things to come,, 
the future of Europe, symbolising what 
we are trying to do in Europe, besides 
the free movements of eggs and pota¬ 
toes." rnie, the orchestra boasts some 
of the most promising talent in the 
world, over 4,()00 applicants from the 12 
European community countnes vi:e for 
the l.'tO coveted positions with ECYO. 
And there’s tough competition to keep 
their place—memliersTiave to compete 
afresh with new applicants each year. 

“This is the future of the Western 
classical music world, and the last ten 
days with the orchestra have been the 
most wonderful time of my life,” enth¬ 
uses Mehta. The young members of the 
orchestra have been enjoying them¬ 
selves on their India tour, as well. Whjle 
rehearsing in Delhi, Mehta was in a bad 
mood because a lot of things went 
wrong. But the audience—which was 
















Mi'stt: 


allowed into the rehear'^als hv Melita 
after ICCH had been honibardeti bv an 
anjJry press and aiidieiiee, swue tickets 
had sold out at all ouMets within hall an 
hour of the counters opening, and 
passes were few and tai between, 
thounht the orchestra w.is pertoi iihiijl! 
marvellously. 

With the ease of someone who h<is 
j worked with the most teriiperaniental 
[ nmsioan, Mehta slued hi-, inac'ie b.itoii 
lhrou>»h the air, left hand liclith poised 
on his w'aisl, as he made the iiuisu lans 
wvave fantasy alte: lantasv iii Mahler's 
/'irsf Symphony The eoiidiiitor, who 
has been compared to rosi.uiini and 
KiirtwaiiKlei is a hard task-master, 
demandiiiK perfection from the orches 
tra he leads, and according to him, he 
has very nearh achieved it I'.ilkiiiK 
variously m Kn)>lish, (iennan, and It.ihan 
to sections of the orchesiia, Mi'lita 
immediately familuirised himsell with a 
ureat many of them, and was parliculaily 
pioud of the fact that four Indian musi¬ 
cians were part of the tour as well 
“K very where, Asians are coming out on 
top, and I know there will be many more 
youn)' musicians from Europe," he s,iid. 
“What is required is a nurturing, loviriK 
mother who will draw out the child’s 
talent, when in rare cases it is there, 
without exploiting the child, or else they 
burn out before they have .something to 
say," he explains "I notice that more 
and more Koreans are becoming world- 
class musicians. Behind every great 
musician there’s a mother, and love and 
caring in the home." 

D oes Mehta have time to devote to 
his family ? "My children are all 
grown up now, but we are a close-knit 
Indian family.” (Mis second wife, the 
pretty blonde actress, Nancy Kovak, 
who gave up her film career at his 
behest, accompanies him everywhere, 
always clad in a sari.) "Some years ago 
we decided that we would all take 
holidays together,” say,s Mehta, “to 
places where my music and professional 
life would not interfere—to Antarctica, 
to the Amazon and on a Kenyan safari. I 
am a grandfather now, and yes, I can’t 
spend as much time with my family as I’d 
like to.” 

For the young Indian musicians who 
played with the ECYO, the lour was 
“the experience of a lifetime”. It was 
Mehta’s idea to encourage talent from 
his homeland, in much the same way as 
he had been helped when he was 
struggling to establish himself. 

The maestro’s nephew,’ Navroj 
Mehta, at 26, is the oldfest among the 
Indian musicians. "I have never visited 
India before, and playing with Zubin is a 



The European Community Youth Orchestra: fusion of East and West 


wonderful expenetice," he s.iys. The 
violinist who has always lived in the 
United States, grew up iii .Ann Arbor. 
Michigan. Navroj began studyuig the 
violin when he was si.x, and gav'e up his 
engineenng course for music full lime 
Like Mehta, Deborah Gonsalves lelt 
her home in Hvirnbay, to study the violin 
in Vienna, at the Hochschule l-’ur Musik 
Und Darstellende Kunst, also Mehta's 
Alma Mater. “I sent in a tape to the 
ECYO. and 1 am proud to have be*, n able 
to play with the orchestra.” said the 
petite (ionsalves. The other two Indian 
musicians are also violinists, Joseph 
Pinto (25) and Behram Kamdin (21) both 
from Bomba V 

lehta, despite his unabashed enjoy- 
Iment of the good life, and his 
playbfry image, has never been one to 
turn down a cause. “Music is my life, 
and whenever I am able, 1 would like to 


Mehta is a hard task¬ 
master demanding 
perfection from the 
ortdiestra he feeds. 

But he does 
enawnge younger 
talent, especially from 
his own homeland 



spread the message of goodwill and 
brotherhood with it ” In his Vienna days, 
Meht.i would condiicl a student orches¬ 
tra for Hungarian refugees escaping 
from the Ked Anm m Bud.ijiesl. 

After the concer* where he played the 
Mahler symphony iwliuh he calls the 
perfect vhoice lor the programme, "be¬ 
cause Mahler wrote it when he was 
about 24, the age of rii<»-.t ot the 
orchestra,’’) Mehta is in a mellow, 
reflective miKid He n*memheis his 
youth when he grew up with Pandit 
Nehai serving as a fathei figiite. He was 
11 when he saw Nehru bid goodbye 
to Lord Mountbattc'i at .Apollo Bunder in 
Bombay. Years later he was to encoun 
ter India's firs; Prime Minister at a 
fnend's home in Nt“w Yoik “I met him a 
few times in New York, and even 
reejuestod him for funds to st.irt an 
orchestra in India lie was rather |>en- 
sive in tliose days, a little dejiressed, 
one could see that he was not optimistic 
about the tunes. [I was a very trying 
penod, the Sixties, and he was lost in 
deep thought," 

Mehta admits that Western music has 
limited audiences compared to popular 
music. But the small houses his orches¬ 
tra plays to always go full, so Mehta 
doesn’t mind. "We don’t play in stadia 
like the rock stars and probably couldn’t 
fill them like they do. But 1 know that i 
when my audieiv e is listening to my 
music, they forget the troubles and 
womes of the outside world. For two 
and a half hours, they are at peace.” 

Little wonder then that Mehta leaves 
audiences the world over clamouring for 
more. 

Shiraz SMhvalMetN' Oa/M 
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An area of darkness 


Despite having an installed generating capacity which is twice the peak-hour 
demand, the state continues to reel under severe power cuts 


W tion doos a state with an instal¬ 
led Keneratinn tapanty almost 
twice its peak-hour demand 
face a cnpplinK power shortage'' When it 
■ is Marxist-ruled W'est Hen^'al. y\tter 
perfomiing well for tlu' last three years, 

; the state’s power infrastructure all but 
j collapsed with tlu- onset of summer this 
year, leading to power shortfalls of a 
whopping litMt MW on many days Fans 
stopped tuniiiiR, machines ground to a 
halt and the aate pinniped into darkness 
! even as the mercury shot up to almost 
40 dejH'ees Celsius. But, then. West 
Benttal's niismanaKed power sector had, 
after all, added the word ‘loadsheddinR’ 
in the common man’s lexicon 

How,'ver,whal is more enibarrassiiiR 
for th<' state government is the fact that 
the current power crisis appears to have 
proved Union ener>jy minister Vasant 
Sathe HRlit. .S.ithe had derided the state 
government of being incoinjretent to 
handle tlie i-onstniction and operation of 
the proposed Bakieswar thermal power 
plant and tefusi-d to release funds for the 
; project in the state sector. 'I'he state 
j government reat ted by launching a viru- 
I lent .inti-Centre campaign, dubbing the 
Central government’s attitude as a 
"gteat betrayal". But after the recent 
spell ot intense power cuts, people are 
beginning to susjiect that the ruling Left 
i Front s histrionics over the Bakreswar 
i issue—which included a blood donation 
j camjiaign and <i cultural extravaganza 
I with the stars of Bombay’s tinsel town to 
I raise funds for the ks l,'KM.)-crore pro- 
I ject- -were merely a nise to divert 
: public attention from the power depart- 
! tnent's deploitible performance. 

'I'he peak hour demand in West Ben¬ 
gal at [iresimt is about 1,465 MW. 
i Against this, the installed capacity for 
1 ptiwet genet ation of the West Bengal 
i Stale Electncity Board (WBSEB) and 
' the private sector Calcutta Electric 
I Suppiv Corporation (CESC) together is 
i around 2.425 MW. In addition, the state 
i is supposed to get 95 MW from the 
j Damodat Valley Corporation (DVC) and 
j ;i4 per cent of the power generated by 
I the Faiakka Super Thermal Power Sta- 
: tion of the National 'ITiermal Power 


Corporation (NTPC) of the central gov¬ 
ernment 'I'he Chukha hydel power sta¬ 
tion in Bhutan also provides 30 per cent 
of Its generation to West Bengal. 

It IS not an altogether unhappy posi¬ 
tion, say power experts, even after 
providing for the fact that each unit has 
to be shut down for two months every 
year. With the existing capacity and the 
power the state is entitled to from the 
central government organisations and 
Bhutan, peak-hour demands in summer 
can be met— or deficits kept within 
manageable limits—if the plants 
achieve a plant load factor (PLF) of 55 
per cent or more. But in West Bengal, 
the I’LE' achieved is less than 40 per 
cent, against the all-India average of 50. 
I'ower plants in Delhi, Haryana, l\uijab 
and I'amil Nadu are said to achieve a 


PLF of even over 60 per cent. | 

'I'he West Bengal power department, 
however, has made no effort to improve 
the efficiency of the power plants or 
streamline power management in gener¬ 
al. One important reason why the state 
faced no serious shortage since 1986 is 
the fact that one 210 MW unit was added 
to the Kolaghat powei jilaiit, thus au¬ 
gmenting the fragile supple oosition. Hut 
the advantage gained was soon neutral¬ 
ised by the increased demand, which | 
went up by nearly 200 MW over last j 
year’s 1,200 MW. ! 

True, the central government agen¬ 
cies like the DVC and the N'fPC failed to 
meet their commitment by about 70 MW 
in March and April, but their failing 
seems insignificant compared to the i 
scandalous performance of the state’s | 
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power aKfticies. Consider these tacts, 
for instance. 

• In March and April, wlien [lower 
generation plummeted in th.e t.ice of 
nsiiiR demand, the (.'[•.'St.', which has 
four units with a total installed capacity 
of 585 MW. maintained a steady I’LF of | 
over .50 per cent and contributed about I 
8.50 MW to the power pool eveiv day. 1 

• In contrast, the xovemmeiit owned 
WBSKB. with 17 units and an installed 
capacity of 1,84(1 MW, Kf'frated be¬ 
tween 350 and 550 MW during die same 
period, when it ought to htiye achieved a 
target of at least 800 MW. 

• The 480-MW Santaldih power plant (4 | 
the WBSKB which has four units of 12(! | 
MW each, opi'rated only one unit dunng | 
the last SIX months and generated an 
average of 60 MW. Two other units 
were commissioned only in end April, 
w'hile the third is unlike to go on .stream 
before 1990. 

• The Durgapur Projects Ltd (DPI,), 
which is looked after by slate power 
minister f’rabir Sengupta directly, pro¬ 
duced a miserable 20 MW against a 
capacity of 385 MW. 

• Of the power generated, nearly 25 
per cent was lost in transmission be¬ 
cause of sub-standard cables and power 
thefts,when it takes Ks 1.20 crores to 
install an additional capacity of just 1 
MW, 



__ 

demand at present is 

~ i465 MW7Agai nst 
t his, the to t al installed 
generation capacity of 
Uie WBSEB and CE^ 
is2425MW.The 
sta t e a lso gets p ower 
from the DVC and the 
NTPC's Farakka plant 


j • Trunk lines carrying power to south 
I Bengal, the city of Calcutta and the 
j industrial belt of Diitgapiir have become 
j delated, causing repeated power fai 
luies. No move to improve the trunk 
lines IS on the anvil yet. 

• A generator imported from the UK 
woilh afiout Ks 6 ctoies is lying idle 
bc‘cause ot want of spares. 

• A giant transtormet at Dharampur, 
costing nearly Ks 1.5 lakhs, h.is not yet 
been repaired since i: burst one and a 
halt years ago. 


Hand fans on sale on a Calcutta sidewalle going manual 



T he biggest oftendei in this power 
fiasco is, ol (otuve, the W'llSKB, 
whu h talk'd to st.ibilise the perfoimanee 
ot Nintaldih While the Bandi'l power i 
(ilant, anothei WBSKB unit, achuwes :i 
PI.K ol ovei .5(1 |H‘r eeiit, Santaldih has 
bei’ii allowed to get aw.iy with <i nu'rc' 
2(). 5 pel cent The Santaldih plant, 
whieh sutlers from some- design flaws, 
has. 111 fact. iH'conie a scapegoat, on 
wlikh tlie [lower tiuieaiicrats and the 
ministei hea[) all thi' bl.ime to explain 
aw.iy then own inetficieiicy Vet, Santal- 
dih IS known to have adiieved evcui 65 
pel cent 1*1,1' tor a biiel period in 
1981-82, Kven in 1984 and 1986, it 
generated between 20(1 and 2,50 MW 
rile [lower lamine began when unit III 
ol tile Kolagbal thermal [lower [ilani was 
shut down lor statutory overhauling. 
'I'lie plant had been running non s|()[) foi 
ne.irlv .1 year, and it would have lieen 
nsky to work it any fiii ther, expeils say. 

"'I'lie ptoblem IS that die st.rte [lOwer 
agencies have hecome demoralised,” 
said an officitil who did not want to he 
quoted I’olitieal intcTlei etiee, inter- 
union nvalnes and indiscipline on the 
shoptlooi have redueed the state [lower 
sector to a slumhies, he ohseived. 
Kvery time' there >s a breakdown, the 
minister cues “sabotage", but no action 
IS ever taken. Saul .inotlier olfieial in the 
power department “The lio.ird mem¬ 
bers (of the WBSKB) stopped taking 
decisions knowing that then leim ended 
on 30 April, ereatiiig an atin<is|)liere of 
listlessness in the administration ” 
According to a fonnei board member 
of the WB.SKB, however, the [iroblems 
were more decqi rooted. "We'-t Bc-ngal 
Iras failed to develop a thermal powcu 
plant culture,” lie felt. "Thi entiie 
planning and designing is still entrusted 
to pnvale lonsultants and the [ilants arc- 
left to be opc-rated t>v ill-t rained ti'chni- 
Clans. We just don't ba\ e the ri.i’lit kind 
of technical manpowcu," he confided. 
Citing examples, he said that even 
senior officials saw assignments at San- 
taldih as punistimc-nt jTosting and plant 
supervisors at Kolagtiat were’ seldom at 
their workplace before 11 am because 
they preferred to travel from Calcutta. 

Even if thc' slate government suc¬ 
ceeds in (ompleting tfie Bakreswar pro¬ 
ject within schedule, tlie plant will not go 
on stream before 1995, by which time 
two more Kolaghat units are expected to 
be; added to the e.xisting capacity. But if 
demand keeps increasing by 2()t) MW 
annually, the situation would still be 
fragile to compensate for laxity, and if 
plant efficiency is not unproved, West 
Bengal woilld remain an area in darkness. 
Despite Bakreswar. 

Anhih Gupta/Cateutta 
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Q AUTOMOBTLES ^ 

Leyland changes gear 

The Hinduja-IVECO combine chalks out major expansion 
plans for the automotive giant 


W hfti he set up shop in late IWX, 
little did the late KaRhunandan 
Saran iniai^iiie that Ashok Leyland would 
RTOw up to be the country’s second 
largest maker of commercial vehicles 
and diesel engines. Acclaimed over tlie 
years for its rugged trucks and buses, 
the Leyland juggernaut, under its new 
owners, is now geanng up to give a run 
for its money to market leaders Telco. 
In October 1987, the non-iesident Hin- 
duja brothers, alongwith IVKCO, a sub¬ 
sidiary of the $^t2-biilion Fiat conglomer¬ 
ate ot Italy, bought into the Madras- 


based automobile giant by picking up the 
stake held by British Rover in the 
company. Ever since, it has been 
smooth nding for Leyland—the gross 
turnover rising by 23 per cent from Rs 
428,49 crores in 1987 to Rs 527.85 
crores in 1988, and profit before tax 
more than doubling to Rs 20..58 ciores. 

'I'he mood is positively upbeat in the 
corporate headquarters anti sprawling 
assembly lines of Ashok Leyland. l.ast 
week, at the company’s annual general 
meeting, chairman Mantosh Sonrlhi told 
shareholders that with the coming of the 


transnationals, “your company has ac¬ 
cess to the latest technology, and based 
on this knowledge, has been able to 
identify product strategies for the future 
range of vehicles’’. He added, "The 
board will gradually be in a position to 
take major investment decisions 
I appropiiate to these strategies." It was 
not without reason that the AGM went 
off without a bitch, with most of the 
audience emerging with smiles from the 
hall 

While the llinduja presence is ex¬ 
pected to open up the export market 
substantiallv, the IV'ECO link-up has led 
to major pfins aimed at inlrodujing new 
vehicles to the already large Leyland 
range. Says executive director R. 
Seshasayee, “The Hinduja-IVECO take¬ 
over came at a verv appropriate time. 
We are now moving ahead with mod¬ 
ernisation plans will! Ii are backed by 
substantial support tu rn the majonty 
shareholders. ’’ 

IVKCO has flown out technical teams 
from Italy at least a dozen times already 
to the Madras headquarters of Leyland 
to identify new products suitable not 
only for the domestic but also the 
international market. Besides IVECO, 
Ashok Leyland now also has access to 
the latest technologies from Hino 
Motors of Japan. According to reports, 
the company is planning to make light 



In two docadM, 1968-88, the truck giant hae 
grown 200 timea 


commercial vehicles (LCVs) and fully 
outfitted passenger vehicles in the near 
future. The comiwny is also believed to 
be trying to obtain permission from the 
Union government to manufacture a 
passenger car for which it already has a 
licence. Says Seshasayee, "We are cer¬ 
tainly moving in the right direction ’ 
The Hino engine, which was intro¬ 
duced by the company as an optional 
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How Many for a Leyland? 




Much to the benefit of 
! the Hindujas, their 

i take»over of Asho iT" 

Leyland coincided 
with the turnround of 

_th e transport 

_ industry . The 

company is now 
scared up to give a 
stiff battle to its r ivals 

_ in the race for the 

! Indian roads 


fittmR for passenj?er vehicles, has been 
i well received for its tuel efficiency. The 
j Chital mini-bus which rolled out of the 
i assembly lines in 1987 has also found a 
I good market both at home and abroad. 

I According to chairman Sondhi, Ash(>k 
i Leyland’s future plans include the rnak- 
I ing of a four tonne payload tnick, ConuU 
j Junior, and a 24-tonne vehicle with a 
I three-axle configuration and a retract- 
i able second rear axle for "optimum 
I operating economy”. 1'his heavy duty 
Ik \ehicle is expected to have wide use as 
j l,FG and petroleum earners and water 
i tankers. 

I Among new developments in the 
! post-Hinduja period is the So\iet in- 
; terest in Leyland's diesel engines. A 
I Soviet team recently visited Madras to 
! evaluate the facilities and it is likely that 
; the Russians may fit their Paz buses 
with Leyland diesel engines. Besides, 
the company is negotiating for licensing 
rights for use of compressed natural gas 
as auto fuel, a technique developed by 
the Russian automotive industry. 

, In fact, engines are going to be a 
^ ; major tlirust area of Leyland. Massive 
I investments are planned in the Hosur 
' plant to manufacture engines ranging 
from 40 HP to 400 HP, based on 
technology from IVECO mainly and also 
Hino. 

Much to the benefit of the Hindujas, 
their take-over of Ashok Leyland virtual¬ 
ly coincided with the turnround of the 
automobile and transport industries in 
the country. With successive droughts, 
there was a severe slump in the demand 
for trucks and tractors dugng 1986-87. 
The current boom, coupled with the 
^ participation of the Hindujas and IVECO, 
has accelerated the development pro¬ 


cess at the Madras-ha.sed automotive 
gidiit. 'file comiiai'v which has four 
manufactunng units-- Ennore and Hosiii 
in Tamil Nadu. Bhandara in Mahaiash- 
tra. and Alwar in Rajasthan - sold ovei 
18.000 vehitles last vear against 16,000 
in 1987. In fact, the turnround ot the 
tiansport sectoi h.is aKo leflected itself 
Ill the share [irice of the Levland equity 
from around Rs .'16 when the Hindujas 
came in, the equity has now staled Ks 
84. 

While all seems hunky dorv at Ashok 
Levland at the moment, cxeuilive direc¬ 
tor Seshasayee sounds a note of caution; 


P icture this; a dirty-white building 
with two bars and a shabby, Tilietan 
restaurant. Add on a paan shop, grocery 
and stationery stores, and a bank. There 
is a nursery school on the first floor - as 
well as the small, two-room Sikkim 
Stock Exchange (SSK). And as vou walk 
on to the small, badly-lit trading floor at 
the exchange, you liear a chorus; 

“Shake, ^hake, shake your hand, 
shake your hands together. Clap, clap, 
clap your hands, clap vour hands 
together...” 


"It IS too eaily to show major changes. I 
do not expect anything will lujipen in 
such a short liine." As he points out. 
most of the m.inagemeiit’s lime last yi-ar 
was spent in identilying mteinational 
m.irkets and product rangc-s. Sesha¬ 
sayee also says that liieie has beem no 
change in the professional and operating 
atmosphere aftei the c'oining in ol the 
Ilinduja-IVECO combine With the 
smooth change ol management, Ashok 
l.evland is nc'w all gearcsl up to give a 
stiff b.illle to Its nvals in the- race (or 
the Indian roads. 

R. Bh«gwati Singh/Marfras 


I At the SSE, yoU are more likely to 
I hear children singing than the din of 
j frenzied trading. 'I'he SSE was reg¬ 
istered four years ago, but there has 
been a total absence of trading, brokers 
and investors. Says Madan Mohan 
Rasaily, president of the exchange: 
“We’re still in the process of educating 
the people about capital markets.” He 
ados, offering a reason for the empty 
exchange; "In a state like Sikkim, it is 
difficult to get investors. People still hold 
on to their money. You know, the 


SIKKIM 


The scam exchange 

Five companies are listed on die Sikkim Stock Ext hangv. 
There is no trading—yet prices fluctuate 
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(c'urrcm v) ncttes here smell of naph¬ 
thalene balls." 

The 'juainlness ol the SSK ami Rasai 
Iv’s resigned humour may elicit a smile 
Irom slock m.irket pundits, hut not foi 
lonj.; the exchange has lai loo many 
ine^tularities. hive companies- all liead- 
(|uaiteied in Sikkim ate (urreiitlv 
lis'ed Ol these. K.isailv admits to heiiiK 
fumlv 111 (onliol ol loui. Sikkim Kxpoiis 
Ltd. Sikkim I’l.tntation Ltd, Sikkim .‘\gro 
Iniluslries l.ttl and Sikkim Hank Lt<l 
(SHI.) In tai't, he is the chairman and 
managing dirt'ctoi ol .SHL. whuh is 
going ahead with an issik' of eiiuitv 
shaies worth Ks (it) lakhs on If) Ma\' "1 
have an adv.inlage,” says Kas.iih’, who 
tetiied last yeai as Sikkim’s home 
secietary lie .idds, ".As the m mage 
meiit stiuclure is inoie oi less the same 
(in the SSL and SHL>, 1 can |nis|i 
tliiougli with niv loiiipain " ( I'lie fifth 
lompanv is llimal,r..i Tea Ltd. which 
Kasaiiy i.s leliictant to talk about.) 

Accoiding to K'as.iih, the S.'sK does 
not tiade But theie is a notne outside 
the »‘\i hangi' winch savs '‘ liming lor 
trading is lioiii 11 am to 1 pin on even 
Monda\ ot the week " I'liat is not all .All 
the five coiiipaiik s with a pai value of 
then equitv pegged at Ks 1(1 pel sliaie 
ha\e traded actneh since ti h’ebruan 
tins veai, st.ited in iitailais as the first 
da\ ot Hading SHL closed on that da\’ .it 
Ks il .And bv lb M.nch. the last da\ 
ti.ides were lecorded. the conipanv's 
shales were at <i leiiiarkable Ks lb 
Himalaya Tim niini'd up tiom Ks 11 to 
Ks lb ovei the same period Sikkim 
.Agio slatted olf in Kebiuar\ at Ks 
lb .If), and by LI March, the inaiket 
value of Its sfiates was lecotded at Ks 
H 51), down hv almost It' pei ermt 
Sikkim Kx[Hirts and Sikkim Plant atioii 


also recorded lower values during this 
five-week period 

Il defies logical exiilanation, and 
Kasaily is very hedgy about it. Says 
Ka.saih "We haven’t had leal trading, 
you know, with bidding and all that.” Hut 
what about the fluctuating prices fixed in 
an arbiti.irv, possibly illeg.il manner 
which have lieeti documented’' “Mt 
C'hawla knows about it. ask him,” offers 
Kasaih by way ol explanation "He fixed 
the puces I'hey haven't actually traded. 
We hope to start actual trading after 
SHL IS listed " Within Kasaily's fli[)-flo|) 
responsi’s which sei've more to con 
tradii, t his answers than explain away 
qiie.^tions, lies the mvstenous Mt Chaw- 
la “He IS my partner,” savs Kasaily 
Kaj K C'haw'la is a 31-year-old Deliu¬ 
s'l•>'tl^ m U toStl 

‘'•''.viei"' jj 

At the Sikkim Stock 


Exchange, one is 
~~im6re likely to hear 
children singing than 


the din of frenzied 


trading. It was 


registered four years 


ago, but there has 


been a total absence 


of trading, brokers 


and investors 


based chartered accountant with offices 
in Empire Building, on Ram Jhansi Road. 
Chawla also has a Gangtok address, on 
Tibet Road -the same road on which 
the SSK is located—-and is a director on 
SBL’s board. Chawla did not acknow¬ 
ledge repeated telephone messages left 
at his Delhi office; his staff claimed he 
was always out on work Even stranger 
is the list of initial SSL' subscribers— 
numbering seven—who participated in 
the capital. It includes Kasaily's wife-- 
who runs the nursery school—two col¬ 
lege students, one housewife, and two 
businessnu-n. 

The SSE's act does not stop there 
The exchange has 662 broker-membet s 
on its list (each of whom have paid out 
AS i.OOb as membership fees and Ks 
5,000 as secunty deixisit). With a total 
absence of trading—notwithstanding 
Chawla’s somewhat unusual modus 
operandr--these mer -'ers use their affi¬ 
liation to the SSE to underwrite issues. 
This connection also allows them to 
function as sub-brokers on other ex¬ 
changes, flashing their SSE mem¬ 
bership. In fact, the SSE covers no 
liabilities (even the Securities Act has 
not been extended to it) for its mem¬ 
bers. 

It is a neat—and trouble-free—set¬ 
up. So neat that aspiring members, who 
cannot gain access to the SSE now that 
the exchange has stopped admitting 
people, aie buying up existing mem- 
ber.ships. Says Kasaily ”t)ld members 
are selling their membership through 
transfers for Ks 18,000 to Ks 25,000 ” 
The whole thing smacks of a racket. 
(Needless to say. the ubiquitous Mrs 
i Kasaily, the two students, the housewife 
i and the biisini'ssmen -all SSE sub.scri- 
bers- are also members of the ex¬ 
change.) The SSE lists members from 
places as diverse as Bhubaneswar and 
Muzaffamagar, Kanial and Pondicherry: 1 
the majonty a:e from Bombay and Delhi j 

But Kasaily —despite the very j 
shaky ground his exchange is on—is j 
upbeat. Things will work out, he says. . 
"After the piesent SHL public issue, 
we’re going to the market for another Ks 
30 lakhs. And we have approached a 
number of companies for bsting on the 
SSE (among them Yoksam Breweries— 
filmstai Danny Deii/ongpa’s company— j 
and Dabur India Ltd. which manufac- | 
tufes most of its Mntasanjivani Sura 
product in Sikkim). In the future, we 
may even have Pond’s India on our 
list.” Hut before any of these com¬ 
panies get enthusiastic about the SSE, 
the exchange may be well advised to i 
dispel the cloud of irregulanty that now 1 
surrounds it. ' 

Sudeep ChakravarUrGanStok 1 
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( METAL BOX ') 

The long wait at 
Barlow House 

A decision on the rehabilitation package for the beleaguered 
company is deferred again 


A fter over IS months of fin;inci;il 
vicc.ssitudes, the matiaRement ot 
1 the beleaRuered ixickaRinp companv, 

: Calcutta-based Metal liox India 1 td, 

I was hopeful that the revival formula 
' would finally come throuRh Rut at the 
third heaniiR before the bench (>l the 
; Board lor Financial and Industnal kecon- 
; struction (BIFK) held in Delhi on 2t) 
April, the decisions have once again 
! been defened. 'I'he coriKiratc doctor - 
I as the BIFR is referred to-called in to 
i resuscitate the once blue chip multina- 
I tional, has directed that the Ks r)2-crore 
! Industnal Credit and Investment Cor- 
i iwration of India (ICICI) drafted scheme 
I should be circulated aftesh to all con 
; cemed parties—banks, financial institu 
i tions, the five state governments where 
■ Metal Box has units and company work- 
; ers, I'he BIFR bench now wants written 
' approvals from all the parties within 45 
It days, with the next heanng having 
^ been fixed in the first week in July. 

; In last week’s hearing, the issues at 


variance were siiecifically three A cut¬ 
back in the workforce emerged as the 
major hurdle in the finahsation of the 
revival package ICICI has projjosed a 
lationalisation of Metal Box’s present 
workforce to bnng it down from 6,(KX) 
to 3.2<K) by retrenching 2,800 
employees. According to ICICI studies, 
such a measure would result in a savmg 
of Ks 15 crores in wages to the company 
annually. However, with Metal Box 
workers not particularly impressed with 
such a scheme, BIF'R has asked the 
< ompaiiv management t(> negotiate the 
terms of retrenchment with the unions 
and inform the bench in writing of a 
mutually acceptable solution. 

The second huidle was the sale of 
Metal Box’s asset« at Work in Bombay. 
In Its report, ICICI had recommended 
the sale of this unit. According to ICICI 
e.stiiiiates,- the sale of the Work assets 
could net Rs 12 crores for the company's 
rehabilitation. However, the Maharash¬ 
tra government has yet to give permis¬ 


sion fur the closure of the unit, the sale 
of the land and the shitting of the factory 
to another kKation Deonai. 

The third factor is the role of the state 
governments of Maharashtra, West 
Bengal, Harvana, Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu, all of which have Metal Box units. 
ICICI had. among othei things, recom¬ 
mended that the state goveniment.s 
defiu sales tax dues for a jierKxl of five 
yeats to Ih' jiayable in the next five years I 
without any interest. Only one stale ; 
government -Harvana had reacted i 
fiivourabiy to this proposal West Bimgal i 
had initiailv said no but. .sub.seciueiitly, I 
agreed to review its decision. The other 
state governments arc* still mulling over j 
the pro|)osal. j 

The inconclusive hearing has cast a 
pall of gkxim over Barlow House, the j 
lieadquarters of Metal Box. With three | 


_The inconclusive_ 

IBUFR hearing has ca^ 

a p ail o f gip oni over_ 

Barlow House. The | 
tha nageme htwas~~~~ i 
optimisti c of finally j 
coming out ofth^rut ! 

units--pajier and plastics at Trombay, 
two metal units at Bombay and Manga 
lore—already running and the Madras 
unit reopening on 24 April, the manage¬ 
ment was optimistic of finally coming out j 
of the rut. But with the decision defer- ! 
red by 45 days with another (it) days to | 
register objections- as jK-r statute-a ■ 
rehabilitation package is unlikely to be ! 
forthcoming until October. ! 

Another matter of comem for the ! 
Metal Box management is whether the t 
bidders who have expressed interest in ! 
taking over this unit, will wait in the | 
wings until then. Though the names of I 
almost every business house—Thajiars, j 
Chhabnas, Mallya, Tatas weri' ban- j 
died about at one time or another, the • 
only finn bids that exist are that of Kssar j 
Corporation and an unknown party. I 
Shielded carefully by (irindlays Bank j 
bigwigs, the identity of the buyer is still ; 
shrouded in mystery. But whether his ^ 
interest will be sustained until October is i 
the million-rupee question I 

With the fate of so many employees 
dependent on the rehabilitation package, ; 
an early decision is imperative. But 
BIF'R seems not to be in a hurry and in 
the meantime, it is nail-biting time once j 
again at Barlow House. ; 

1 O^iani Sinha/Cafciftta 1 


Tti* Matat Box headquartara In Calcutta: gloomy tutura 
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“1 was impressed 
when my doctor said 
Keo-Karpin Hair Vitalizer 
really stops hair loss. 




But 1 was convinced 
when 1 used it." 


"My d(K't()r told nif Kt“o Kaq^in H;iir Vitalize!* is a iinit[ue 
•seientiik' ionmila ba.se(.i on extensive research He also told 
me It prorides all the e.ssential isroteins, to enzy’me.s and 
vitatnins lor strengthening hair units 
All I know is tliat it has certainly stoppetl my hair from 
falling and checked dandrufi' ' 

Here’s an exceipt from the rese^i report: 

“66.66% gave excellent and 33.33% gave good results with 
complete disappearance of dandruff in all cases and nearly cent 
per cent stoppage of fall of hair...So, success rate with Keo-Karpin 
Hair Vitalizer may be stated to be cent per cent.” 

Indian Medical Gazette 118,223 (1984) 


The Iprov^ scientific way 
to prevent hair loss. 


.If 

Dev’s Medical. Care you can trust. 



*It is not a toilet preparation. 
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A tale of two communities 



Communal riots break 
out in Hazaribagk on the 
occasiotrof Ram Navmi 

For the people of Hazar- 
ibanh, the fun and gaiety, 
traditionally associated 
with Ram Navmi celebra¬ 
tions, were missing this 
year In their place, they 
witnessed a scenario 
' which has beiome so commonplace in 
cities all over the country; Hindus and 
Muslims indulging in frenzied rioting, 
arson and looting; the collapse of law and 
order, failure by the administration to 
control the tnohs: corjises strewn over 
sidewalks and a growing chasm between 
members ot the two communities. 
Hazaribagh too has been tainted forever 
by the events that took place on 16 April 
and a miasma of fear and distrust has 
spread ovei the little town m south 
Bihar. 'I'he one question that seems to 
be foremost in everyone’s mind is: will 
the town witness a gory replay of the 
events of 16 April, when it's time to 
celebrate Id? 

But few have answers to tlus vital 
question. Right now, the townspeople 
are desperately trying to restore a 
semblance ot order in their shattered 
lives and hoping for the best. However, 
when one looks hack on the chain of 
events that led to the noting that took 19 
lives (which is the (official figure), there 
appears to be no doubts that the nots 
were preplanned. For some time now, 
the RSS, the Vishwa Hindu Fanshad and 
the Bajrang Dal workers have been 
active in the state. Inflanunatory slogans 
such as "G'an' se kuhn hum Hindu hain 
(Say with pnde that we are Hindus)” 
have been heard in Hazaribagh too. 
Moreover, the relations between the 
two communities have been strained 
over the issue of the routes that the 
R.ini Naviiu and Muharrain processions 
should take. 

The administration tried to resolve 
the problem two years ago by inviting 
membets ot both communities to discuss 
an alternative route, and a decision was 
also reached. But even so, some Hindus 
refused to abide bv the decision and in 
protest, did not take out the Ram Navmi 
priv.ession last year. This year, the 

'■fe- - - 



(Left) Tha Panch Mandir In Hazaribagh; and houses destroyed by rampaging mobs: were the 
riots preplanned? 


convener of Bajrang Dal, Ranchi unit, 
Yadunath Pande, and the VHP’s state 
unit vice-president, Ramswarath Singh, 
descended on Hazaribagh and incited the 
Hindus to use the traditional route for 
the Ram Navmi procession. And on 31 
March, the two leaders were appointed 
convener and chairman of the Chaitra 
Ram Navmi Maha Samiti, despite the 
fact that traditionally only locals have 
been selected tor these posts. The same 
day, they delivered inflammatory 
speeches at the f'anch Mandir grounds. 
Anticipating trouble, the police arrested 
them along with some others. But this 

Sacurity forces patrolling the town: called In 
after the damage was done 



move only boomeranged on the adminis¬ 
tration as overnight the leaders were 
bemg perceived as spokesmen for the 
Hindus of Hazaribagh. The following 
day, hundreds of men and women 
courted arrest in protest and a week- 
long handh was called. 

The goveniment, taken aback by the , 
vehemence of the people’s protest, 
backtracked and in a hid to appease the 
Hindus, permitted them to use the 
traditional route for the Ram Navmi 
procession. While the Hindus were 
elated with this decision, theie was 
tremendous resentment in the Muslim 
camp. And following the Muslims’ action 
of defying the pre-arranged time set for 
taking out the Muhanam procession, 
the goveniment decided to call ui the 
para-military forces. But the Ram Navmi 
processions were completed without a 
hitch, much to the relief of the adminis¬ 
tration. At 2 pm, on 16 April, the troops 
were withdrawn. * 

But the government had failed to 
guage the simmering tension that pre- ' 
vailed. No sooner were the police c^led 
off than the miscreants got the oppor¬ 
tunity they had been waiting for: as if on 
cue, bombs went off in different parts of ! 
the city. The bomb explosions led to 
rioting and arson and by that night nearly j 
30 houses and shops were burnt down j 
by rampaging mobs all over the city i 
When the chaos was at its peak at 7.30 
pm, one of the cinema houses stopped j 
screening the movie that had been in 
progress and as the panic-stricken jieo- * 
pie poured out of the movie hall, they * 






were attacked by mobs. Some were 
even killed and their bodies were later 
recovered by the police. 

Curfew was clamped on the city and 
troops of the Central Reserve Police 
Force (CRPF) and Border Secunty 
Force (BSF) were brought in to maintain 


Arms and the man 



law and order, but by then the damage 
had already been done. The government 
also committed the grave mistake of 
callmg in the Bihar Military Police men 
to patrol the not-torn areas. Since the 
BMP can hardly boast of a clean track ■ 
record, the decision was bound to upset 
_the Muslims. 

ITus time too, allegations that the 
BMP men were harassing the Muslims 
settled in a nearby village, Mandayi, on 
the pretext of searching for some ‘no- 
ters’, poured in. When the residents 
objected to the harassment the BMP 
men are believed to hav«' beaten them 
and even confiscated their valuables and 
cash. 

The politicians too have showed their 
communal colours in the aftermath of the 
Hazaribagh riots. The local MLA, H. H. 
Rahman, who is the minister for law, 
wakf rebef and rehabilitation, has be¬ 
come a victim of inner-party bickering 
and IS being made out to be the villain of 
the piece, A secular leader, Rahman has 
refused to take sides and this has 
annoyed the Muslims too. 

Meanwhile, Hazanbagh is slowly re¬ 
turning to normalcy. The administration, 
too, in a bid to make amends for its 
failures, had belatedly transferred the 
superintendent of police and the deputy 
commissioner. An inquiry has been 
ordered to go into the cause of the riots 
but fears that communal passions will 
flare up once again have still to be 
quelled. And if the administration fails to 
face this challenge, Hazaribagh could 
become yet another Moradabad. 
Jaishankar Oupta/ffatna 


NTR faces flak for his 
call to arm yillay,ers to 
counter the Naxulite problem 

Failure has nevei 
botheieu chief minislei 
N, r Rama Kao. For, he 
believes in toiinlering it 
by tiving out new experi 
ments, nevei miiicl that 
many may coiisitlei these 
t(> be iinpractital or downrighi tii/.iiie 
Recently, N I'K .suggested one smh 
improbable plan of action to counli’i the 
state’s Naxalile menace that has left his 
critics chuckling w'lth glee and his allies 
terribly embarrassed. According to the 
saffron-robed thief minister, the only 
way to combat the Naxalites would be to 


-selt-defence for a peiiod ot ten davs. 
During this time, they will also be paid a 
sum ol Ks 2(1 per dav. After the course, 
the members, who wall lx- expected to 
jiut in work as village guards, will be paid 
a monthly ft‘e of Rs ,'’)() toi then set vices 
No sooner had NTR aired his views 
than lie was laced with a barrage ol 
cnticism None ol the politual parties, 
including those like the (.‘PI(M) whu h is 
considered to be the relugu Desam 
Party's closest ally, vveie iinpiesst'd by 
NTH's arguments. I'he duel minister 
tried to justitv the move ("Since arms 
will cre.ile conlidence. mv goveinment's 
policy IS to arm the society," he s.iid), i 
but to III), ivail. The t. I'l state secielary 
(iin I’rasad feared ih.if such an action 
would he’i) the landed gentry in the 
villages to corner all the weapons and 
further tenonse the weaker sections of 
the siKiety. Instead ol anning the peo 





NTR with Naxallte leader Mukku Subba Reddy. 

arm the villageis and encourage them to 
battle it out wath the .Naxalites. 

N'l R dropped thw bombshell on 19 
Apnl, alter the Cabinet lield prolonged 
discussions on the Naxalite menaie 
What’s more this was not just another 
off-the-cuff remark that the diief rrimis- 
tei’s critics arid supporters are so famil¬ 
iar with, but appateiniy there was a 
well-thought-out plan of action too 
According to the plan, villagi' self¬ 
protection lonimitlees (j^iammcna 
suraksha saniithis) will be set up and due 
representation given to minorities and 
women. The person holding an anns 
licence will head the rommitiee and 
members will be given special framing 
on the use of weapons and the art ot 


shedding the kid gloves 

pie, he lluiiideied, the government 
would do well to achieve its goal ot 
containing the Naxalites by dei taring a 
general amnesty and taking piagmatic 
.steps on the socio econonm from. 

N't K, on the other haiid, claimed tha! 

I such (ears wvre unfounded as the state 
goveniment would take preiavitions to 
! ensuie that the licenies aie issued only 
I to “people with good charaetei, mtegri- 
j ly, good conduct and education”. The 
! suggestion that ail the villagers he anned 
1 was rejectc-d as "impractical" by the 
! chief minister as tlieri the goveniment 
j would have to spend crores to Iruild an 
I arms factory. “For the lime being," 
I N'I'R said, “the govemment will issue 
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I Election exercises 


I anus licc-nce's only to those who can 
afford to buy the weapons." 

But few are impressed by N'l’K's 
justifications The Congress (I) LeRisla- 
ture I’arty le.ider, M. HeK^ta Kcddy, said 
tliat by launching on this new plan, the 
goveniiiient was openly admitting its 
failure to maintain law and order. Instead 
of shameli'ssly asking the people to 
defend themselves, he said, the govern- 
ment must give special trauiing and 
sophisticated equipment to the police 
force. “I'he new experiment will not 
only fail but also boomerang on the 
government like its earlier experi¬ 
ments,” Begga Reddy declared. 

Though the Naxalite menace is not a 
new one, the sudden action was precipi¬ 
tated by two incidents: the murder of 
Chenchu Kamaiah, father of NTK’s son- 
in-law, D. Venkateswara Rao, and the 
surrender of one of the three central 
j committee members of the People’s 
War Group, Mukku Subba Reddy with 
whom the chief minister held discus¬ 
sions. Ramaiah who had figured in the 
infamout killing of Harijans in his native 
Karamchedu village, in 1985, was gun¬ 
ned down at his home on 6 April by 
extremists owing allegiance to the Peo¬ 
ple’s War Group. 

The surrender of Mukku Subba Red¬ 
dy, who has Ixien underground for 22 
years now, followed sewn after on 9 
April. After his talks with N'l'R, the 
Naxalite leader told newsmen that “the 
government is ready to create a condu¬ 
cive atmosphere to hold talks with 
Naxaliles as well as to rehabilitate 
them’’. Reddy is believed to have prop¬ 
osed the release of those Naxalite pris¬ 
oners who have been languishing in jails, 
and their subsequent rehabilitation. 
"The chief m'mister has promised to 
consider these suggestions sympatheti¬ 
cally." said Reddy. But again, NTR’s 
acUon only earned him criticism from all 
quarters. 

"The chief minister might have been 
ill-advised by some over-zealous offi¬ 
cials. But this will only encourage ex¬ 
tremism since Naxalites are now boast¬ 
ing about their activities,” said the 
president of the BJP’s state unit, Venk- 
aiah Naidu. "By holdmg talks with Naxa¬ 
lite leaders the government is only 
humiliating the family members of those 
who were killed by the Naxalites,” he 
added, 

1 Perhaps, that is why NTR decided to 
I shed the kid gloves and act tough and 
I announced the plan to arm villagers. But 
I as always the chief minister’s action 
came in for attack. It seems that NTR is 
unable to please all, no matter how hard 
he tries. 

Mukimdan C. Menon / NjKforabMd 
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The National Front 
presidium meets to discuss 
election strategy 

It was perhaps one of the 
greatest ironies of 
Opposition politics that 
even as the Janata Dal 
government in Karnataka 
faced one of its major 
crises in rei:ent times, the 
It presidium prepared to 
chalk out a strategy for the forthcoming 
elections. The constituents of the 
Front—the Janata Dal, DMK, Asom 
Gana Panshad, Congress(S) and Teliigu 
Desam—sent in their representatives to 
discuss, among other things, the elec¬ 
tion manifesto. The two-day presidium 
meet on 20 and 21 Apnl, however, could 


not be attended by S.R. Bommai who 
was busy tackling the crisis that his 
government faced, the Tamil Nadu chief 
minister M. Kaninamdhi or the Assam 
chief minister Prafulla Mahanta. 

Nevertheless, with the Front chair¬ 
man, N.T. Rama Rao of the Telugu 
Desam, its convener V.P. Singh presid¬ 
ing over the proceedings and other 
leading lights of the Opposition front— 
including Devi Lai, Biju Patnaik, Sarat 
Chandra Sinlia of the Congress(S), 
N.V.N. Sonu of the DMK and Dinesh 
Goswami of the AGP—attending it, the 
meeting had its fair share of dissenting 
views. Haryana chief minister Devi Lai 
is known to have strong differences with 
V.P. Singh over the Front’s organisa¬ 
tional set-up. Apparently, a few days 
before the presidium meet, he had met 
the Raja in Haryana Bhavan and deman¬ 
ded to know what progress had been 


made in constituting the Front’s tehsil, 
block, distnet and divisional units to gear 
it up for the elections. 

Other differences too surfaced at the 
presidium meet. The Front’s consti¬ 
tuents differed on the question of when 
precisely the election manifesto should 
be released. Some felt that it should be 
made pubbe as soon as it is ready. But 
others thought that this would only give 
the Congress(I) a chance to pre-empt 
the Opposition’s claims and implement 
the programmes they had promised to 
the people, before the elections are 
held. 

The Front’s secretariat has already 
drawn up a list of points that the 
manifesto should deal with and handed it 
over to Suiendra Mohan—a veteran of 
several election manitestos—who has 
been given the respoiiiioiUty of wnting 
the document. The presidium meet 
discussed these points and the consti¬ 


tuents’ representatives aired their views 
on them. A draft document incorporating 
these views is to be presented to the 
presidium when it meets again. The 
presidium then plans to approach "ex¬ 
perts”. on each of these points before 
finabsing the manifesto. Although the 
presidium was to discuss the Front's 
election strategy, the developments in 
Karnataka took up most of the time 
allotted for this. 

And despite the Front constituents’ 
efforts to sincerely plan out an electoral 
strategy, they seem to be making slow 
progress. The Karnataka developments 
and the absence of the AGP chief 
Prafulla Mahanta and DMK supremo 
Karunanidhi did not help either. But 
hopefully, this exercise should result in 
more happy consequences than the Jana¬ 
ta Dal’s short stay in power in Karnataka 
did. 

Nlmial Mnra/M»N' tMhi 
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Return of the dissidents 

, j nanuiif; Faxanitatli Mi''t'r.t, i 

BhagwatJha Azcutaml Tariu ‘V"''" 

^ , ' .It one point ol time criticised the patty 

/inwar gun for and its leader Ka|iv (landhi had siiddenl\ 

Jagannath Mishra chani-ed their tone and started pr.nsiiiK i 

j the I’nnie Minister after heiny; selecti-d ■ 
Never had the RoinK been j 'I hese leadeis. said Anwai. | 

so iiood for Dr Japannath ^H ni^wat Jha ! 
Mishra Over the last tew 

weeks, to the Kiowm^t that he was «(,m« to lead a 

discomfiture of his detrac- ‘’j c'xi>".st‘ those 

tors. Dr Mislira had been 

callint. the shots Thenm i Ptf^'-'tint’ tile mafia and Kannsteis. 


so j^ood for Dr Japannath 
Mishra Over the last lew- 
weeks. to the Ki'owmp 
discomfiture of his detrac¬ 
tors. Dr Mislira had been 
calliriK the shots. The run 
of good luck started when party ptt'si 
dent Rajiv Gandhi chose him to head the 
Bihar FCCfD. Soon after, he forced 
chief mmister Satyendra Narain Sinha to 
accept his own nominees to cabinet 
posts. And recently, he cocked a snook 
at his arch-rival and former Bihar chief 
minister Bindeswan Dubey when the 
courts allowed him to virtually take back 
control of the L.N. 

Mishra Institute of 
Economic Develop¬ 
ment and Social 
Change as its direc¬ 
tor-general. The in 
stitute which Dr 
Mislira had 

been taken over by 
the Dubey govern- PT W 
inent. i/ I • 

But even as Mis¬ 
hra was nibbing his 
hands in glee, he 
suddenly found him¬ 
self at the wrong end I 
of the gun. For, a •‘•jf ^ 

new breed of dissi- » | 

dents, led by former f 1^ 

chief minister Bhag- ^ 

wat Jha Azad and for- / ^ 

mer Bihar PCC(I) «' i 


The I’atna convention, u is hi-ing troublin;. 
widely touted, w;is the hrainchild ol | honest 
AlCC' tie.isurei, Sitatani Kesii. Kesp being s 
has had his eyes on the chief ministerial .igricultti 
chan in I’.ilna lor a long time but he has minister 


Mishra had been tunning riown ,itl the 
good work that h.id been iloiie bv the 
pailv and the g(” ...•Miinfai Hj. h,id only 
olio obiei'tive. said the spetikeis. and 
ih.it w.is to build his own ini.ige 

The general leeliiig in the stale, and 
one which most Congiessinen support, 

I IS that Dr Mislua is a potential tiouble 
; iii.ikei and h.is c .iiised i-nough piobleins 
I foi the pariN in the List si,\ ve.its. He had 
I olteti Liiticised lh(“ C entie tot neglecting 
i Bihai and even fonned the Jan Vikas 
Manch to n'gister his prote.sf The 
tiiiti Mishia lobby h.is been spreading 
th(' word th.ii it is the M.mch loyalists 
who ate aciiuiring prominence m the 
p;irt\ .Another hutoi which h.is been 
troubling loyal partvmen is tlwt the 
honest and h.itd-working MLAs are 
j being sidelined. Siddheswai Prasad, 

I .igriculture, coojx'r.itive and inigation 


.ilwavs lost out in the race 'Ihis time 
too. he tried to get the pri/e post with 
the help of his confidant M.L. Fotedai 
hut Di Jagannath Mishra and K K.Dha- 


niinister in the Bh.igwat .lha A^ad 
Cabinet, is one such pi^isoii. Prasad who 
w;is rt'sponsible tor leading tin* battle 
tigaiiist the ctKiperative mafia, now finds 
himself at a loo.se end simply because he 
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h^d^ Tha Conqrassfl) convention in Patna; (Insat) Jagannath Mishra. diasidance raaurtacaa 

A showdown between Jagann-ath wan foiled his attempts. It was, perhaps, does not wish to 
Mishra on the one hand and BhagwatJha to assert himself in the state’s politics 
Azad and Taiiq Anwar on the other that Kesn stage-managed the youth others like Siddhe 
seemed inevitable for quite some time convention in Patna with the help of his ^oe moment, the 
now. But matters came to a head during able supporter Shyam Sundar Dheeraj. 
a recent two-day meeting organised by Though Kesri spoke at the convention, '''m “ 

the state Youth Congress(l) president he did not utter any anti-Dr Mishni Mishra will s 

and former minister in the Bhagwat Jha sentiments like the other leaders. tnsis. to 

Azad Cabinet, Shyam Sundar Singh The Youth Congress’ i’atna conven- Jagannath Mishra, 
Dheeraj. Among those who took part m tion was followed up by another meeting the flak. Recently 
the Youth Congress(I) convention were in Darbhanga. Organised by the Seva about the Patna go 
AICC(I) treasurer Sitaram Kesri. Tariq Dal. the participants included MLAs, tions, he diploma 
Anwar Bhagwat Jha Azad, chief minis- District Congress Committee presi- j that he only wani 
ter S.N. Sinha and oUiers. Strangely, Dr dents, mayors, etc. All of them had ju.st ' p^tymen ^d ens 
Mishra had not been invited to the meet one complaint; that Mishra was Congress(l) m tl 

It was Tariq Anwar who set the tone neglecting loyal party workers. Since he tions. 

for the anti-Dr Mishra tirade. Without was thrown out of power in 19a’l, Dr Tlrttwnhw GhMht 


does not wish to align him.sclf with any 
camp in the party. There are a handful of 
others like Siddheswar Prasad but, for 
the moment, they have preferred to 
keep quiet. 

Whether the dissident move against 
Dr Mishra will snowball into a major 
crisis, remains to be seen. As for Dr 
Jagannath Mishra, he has silently taken 
the flak. Recently, when he was asked 
about the Patna goings-on at the conven¬ 
tions, he diplomatically told newsmen 
that he only wanted to involve all the 
partymen and ensure the victory of the 
Congress(l) m the forthcoming elec¬ 
tions. 

'nr^nkar GhMh/l’atm 






Retreat from Naihati 


>f!i 'vwyii ,f'- 


Soviet delegates face the 
wrath of a mob led by a 
CirU leader 

Humedly driving through 
the dusty Naihati roads in 
his battered Ambassadrir 
to Calcutta and safety, 
A.D. Domociyan, the 
Soviet deputy trade com¬ 
missioner may have 
|?een reminded of the beleaguered Rus¬ 
sian troops in Afghanistan and their 
retreat from Kabul. He and five other 
Russian representatives and their Indian 
friends, shaken and probably slightly 
bruised, huddled inside the cars as the 



pond. And every time someone reeled in 
a rohu or a carj), ttiere were cheers from 
the others. This is the fourth time the 
Russians had visited their makeshift 
dacha \n Ifogachia, supposedly in search 
of quality jute products. Theii hosts this 
time wete Madan Sarkar, a jute mer¬ 
chant and his brother-in-law Nabin Sur, a 
Congress(l) sarpanch. 

The villagers of Dogachia were not 
amused. Why should foreigners be 
allowed to party at their premises, when 
they, the poor, unemployed proletariat 
lived on scraps? Rumours that the son of 
Mahabir Poddar, the owner of two local 
jute mills which have been closed tor 
ages, was frolicking with the fuangis, 
incen.sed them. No one, decided the 
villagers, would be allowed to dnnk and 
fish m their village. 



Nabin Sur In front of tha Dogachia house: 'storming of the summer picnic' 


convoy of five vehicles, many of them 
sporting shattered windscreens, were 
escorted all the way hack by armed 
pobce vehicles. 

All along the Salang Highway, the 
ferocious Mujahideen ("fundamentalist 
reactionaries backed by imperialists" in 
Soviet jargon) had done the bear-baitmg; 
at Naihati, the damage had been done by 
fellow communists—the mob had been 
led bv Hiplab tiangulv of the CITII, the 
ruling C!’l(M)'s trade union wing. For 
once, big brother had become whipping 
boy. and the little brown brothers had 
wielded the big stick. 

Only a few houts earlier, the six 
Rus.sians. tisliing rods in hand and chilled 
Ix'er cans by their sides were picnicking 
in Dogachia village close to the industrial 
town of Naihati, about 50 km from 
Cak'utta. Though ostensibly on busi¬ 
ness. the bare-chested Russians were 
spiawled under the clumps of leafy 
mango and jackiruit trees near a fish 


Reinforced by a contingent from near¬ 
by Naihati and led by CITIJ leader Biplab 
tianguly, the villagers readied for the 
‘storming of the summer picnic'. Shout- 
uig "no drinking allowed" and "beat up 
the cbamchaa" (stooges of the mill 
owner) the mob made for the Russians. 
Villagers maintain that a few country- 
made bombs and assorted brickbats 
were hurled at the Russians who either 
dived for cover or hid behind trees. 

Realising quickly that the party was 
over, the Russians scampered quickly 
fot safety into Nabin Sur's house. 
The mob. who had been told that the 
Russians were coming and the mill 
owner's son would be with them, sur¬ 
rounded the house. While some people 
foraged among the provisions the Rus¬ 
sians had left behind during the letieat, 
caching the beer and damaging thr cars, 
others beat up Madan Sarkar. While the 
mob. baying at the heels of the Rus¬ 
sians, tried to break into the Sur resi¬ 


dence, and the Russians who had tried 
to explain that they were “friends, 
Russians and communists", cowered in 
the ground floor, Nabin Sur's father, 
i Jiten Sur reached for his double- 
barrelled gun. Then, the ageing pat- 
narch marched up to the terrace and in 
full view of the mob, fired two rounds of 
buckshot, dispersing the mob. 

With unusual timeliness, the police 
arrived on the spot and arrested six 
(.ITU workers, including Biplab Ganguly 
for “unlawful assembly" and for causing 
"simple hurt". The police patiently ex¬ 
plained to the aroused, and late.’’ asto¬ 
nished, villagers that for forei.gners, 
t)eer and not water was the preferred 

beverage, and that Russians drank only 
beer at all hours of the day and night. 

'1 hey then escorted the Russians to 
their cars. 

Contrary t> the spin! of glasnost, the 
Russians and the police lecided to be 
tight ' .iped about 
the event. The 
evidently embarras¬ 
sed Saroj Mukher- 
jee, the state 
CT*I(M) secretary, 
said that the villagers 
mistook the white- 
skinned Russians for 
the mill owners, and 
presumably, the 
bourgeois oppres¬ 
sors. The directoi - 
general of West Ben¬ 
gal police, B.K. 
Basu, was at pains to 
pouit out that none of 
the Russians were 
hurt. The Russians 
have been 

shamefacedly silen*. ] 

Chief minister Jyoti Basu put on a i 
brave front. While being grilled in the'! 
Legislative Assembly, he condemned j 
the attack by the CITU woikcrs but 
added that "the wiirkers were Iriistrated 
which was natural 'oecause they had 
been going without a salary for the last 
SIX months". He denied that the CTfU 
workers were armed or that the Rus¬ 
sians were harmed. The six Russians 
were not here to listen to Basu's convo¬ 
luted explanations. Their Indian summer 
over, they are back in the USSR, 
probably not a;, happy as they once 
were. 

.^fter the revelry and the retreat, an 
iron curtain has fallen over the issue. 
“Mum's the word is the motto ". And it is 
as if the demise in Dogachia was a 
moment of madness in a midsummer 
nightmare. 

Srinjoy Chowdhury / Cafciitta 
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A lost cause? 


The movement to protest the ! 
location of the interim test | 

range at Chandipur ends in a \ 
whimper ! 

It provi-ti to be d ddiiip ; 
st|uil> all around. Fust, 
the test finiif; ol India's , 
indigenously developed i 
first intermediate lam-e i 
ballistic missile 'Aijni’, 1 
scheduled to take place 
on 20 April, was called off moments 1 
before the laiiiich And second, the i 
popular resistance movement against ; 
the location of the interim test ranpe 
(ITR) at Cbandipur-on-sea, in Balasore 1 
district, also ended in a whimper Kveii i 
though the Opposition leaders continue | 
to pay lip-service to the interests of the ; 
12, (KM)-odd villagers, they seem to have 
given up the movement as a lost cause 
for all practical purposes. 

In fact, the original plan had been to 
resist all moves to evacuate the villa¬ 
gers, w hose houses were within a radius 
of .'-t.i} km from the launching pad on the 
day of the launch. But this w'as aban¬ 
doned as none of the Opposition leaders, 
barring the young CBI leader and former 
MLA of fialdsore, Arun Dey, were 
present to organise the protest. And it 
was only left to Uey to put up a token 
protest: he set up an unofficial shelter 
camp at Barr'hanpicr village, within the 
danger zone, defying the government’s 
notification that the area was to be 
evacuated. A motley crow'd of callagers 
accompanied Pey but this was by no 
means big enough to constitute any kind 
of tlireat to the government officials, 
rile Balasore collector Bitabas Batnaik 
disputed Dey’s clami that the protest 
meet at Bardhanpur had taken place 
within the danger zone. i 

Whatever the leasons for the Oppose j 
tion's decision to withdraw support to ' 
the movement, the fact, however, re- I 
mams that a large section of the villagers ; 
are still opposed to the establishment of j 
the ITK at Chandipur. A majority of the 
12,0(M)-odd residents registered their i 
protest by refusing to accept the com- | 
pensation which the government paid I 
for the day’s evacuation. The shelter : 
camps which the government had set up. i 
for the purpose, remained virtually I 
empty. 

But the government has not been 
totallv unsuccessful either. The author¬ 


ities succeeded in scultling the iiune- 
iiient to ,1 large extent when .i;' f.iniilic'^ 
ot Kusumali village, situ.iicd cIum vi io 
the iiiis-,iK' l.iuiii liing mIi , ,ig'ti..l lo 
ev.kiiate the I'l.ae on the eie ot tl’.i 
test lltilig Onlv loui laiiiille--. telusei! to 
compK with the government''. \M-di< ■- 
.ind )oined the B.itdh.inpiii i ami' lUsie.id 
The .uithop'.K"- weie l.elped in Ihe 
lad that ih' vill.igeis lost ihi ii iiei\e 
when the J.iii.it.1 |i,il leaders leti,lined 
Iron) .'u tiveh iii\ oK mg them elve-,inih( 
movement Biui I’.itnaik who m-.iIi'! 
V tiandi|)ui 111 M.iii h had pioiuised to p,i\ 
a second visit "wilhiii lb da\^'’ but lie 
filled to sllo\^ u|i 'Ihe B.ilasore J.in.it.i 
leader Ani.iiendi.i Kiiiidu who h.id oig.i 
nised 'blaik d.iv" demoiisti.itioii to 
|)rote.-,t .igainst the test firing at H.ili.ijial 
wiote an "o|)en letter " lo R.ijiv (i.tiidhi 
Kuiidu urged the 1‘iime Minister to 
postpone the lauiKh and aiipoint a high 
level hum.in right-; loiiimission to debe 




m- 



N ;, 


villagers at the Bardhanpur camp; deserted 
by the Opposition leaders? 

inio the evological problem'^ and the iisk 
that constriKlion of a test taiige poserl 
to human lilt- 

Meanwhile, the Congress(I) lauiidied 
a publidty campaign in a bid to convince 
the people that ()jl|)osition le.ideis w'l le 
only spreading misinformation: th.it 
there was no risk of loss of luimari Me oi 
danger ol villagers losing their pi opei 
ty. The failure of the Chandipur agitation 
howevet, is likelv to Ihrow a dampenei 
on the resistance iiioveiiieiii .igaaist the 
location of the national tc'st lange at 
Bahapal, an agitation wliieli h.is involved 
nearly (it),000 peojde over a ^pan of four 
years. And the Congiessil). it appeal 
Is likely to '.vin Ihi.s b.ittk if itie 
Opposition fails to tak.- an a live interest 
m the issue. 

Sarada P. Hani»!Bhubaneswar 


Going 

underground 


; 77f<’ adniinistrulion proposes 
I li) introduce the luhe rail in 
the capital 


Not (oiiu-nt with Us Wide d 
sp,n es, pi omen.ides, p 
,iili-(lii;ile loads tmd flu' ! 
countrv's most heavily ip' 
subsidisi'i| Inis sol vice, |i 
Di'llii to iff 

pi Olid I. inks ol I With p 
tajiid Iranspon.ition svsicins to lielii ] 
commiitets covet Ihe ciiv's cxp.indiiig | 
dist.inces I aidei .ill ..gieoiiu ni signed j f 
on '2b Ajuil, the K.iil India Techno | 
Kcoiiomii Senili s l.ld iKTi IvS), a pub- • 

III uiuk'it.ikiiig, h.is been eiilnisted with I 
tile t.isk ot piep.irmg .i detailed juoject j 
reixm (|)|'K) loi tile system on winch j j,, 
l)elhi administi.ilioii plans to si.iH work j - 
m pnnriple. The leport is to be subitnt- : 
led in three [laits the lust m ,August tills I : 
year, the second in Novembei ami the ; 
final leport injaiiu.uv Ib'Mi. The ti.ins- 
porlalioti system will i ovet ,i network of 
about 221 km, ol wlm li .ibmil liO km will 
be undergioiind in longesic'd ,ireas 
such as Cli.inilni (.bowk. I'.ili.irganj, 
Karol Bagh ,ind t. onn.night I’l.ice. 

'! he movi , ai i oiding lo ;i 1 )elhi .idmi- 
nistiation handout, lias hi en undertaken 
to cope with the iitv's i.ipiillv glowing ! | 
vebiculai and hiitii.iii (lojniTilion (ioiiig ! ,« 
by the I'-tKl ien-,i|s tignres, Ihe city’s | i, 
poirulation would li.ive cto'.seil .-(O lakhs | K 
alteady and the gi owlli ot motoi veliicles ! 
legisteieil in f'elh m. ii-.asc-il lioin '! <S9 j f' 
lakhs 111 IDfi lo 1 1 o.) I.ikhs in Maicli i |j 
19K9, "Delhi has tin- l.ugest numbc'r of i |i 
vc'hieles on the ro.ids While the popula j |. 
tion of (lie iilv in tin last two decades j r 
has grown in l.'fd pet cent the number j bf 
ol molotiserl vebii It's lias gone up bv i 
1.,'{0(I pet cent," the baiidout reads, j v 
The adiiiiiiistralion olficials argue that i P 
despite having 2') per cent o( its l;md ■' 
area iiridet ro.'ids the highest lor any j I; 
Indian cilv Ilelhr seems to have falk-n ; : 
victim lo its expansiveiiess Kesideiitial ' 1’ 
areas are being lot ated larther away , 
from the ceiitiai hnsiiiess distric t making j ;■ 
It more dilficiilt lor i oriimuters ; j; 

()fficials have no definite idea ol how ' p 
much the rapid transit system vmIi cost ! 
Rough calculations suggi-st ,i loial ex- , p 
peiisc- of ks 4,700 crorc-s. '1 he I iPK is to . , 
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iiiv< ! ilii i-nlitr IciiKtli <)l the iictwcjrk, 
lint will < (UK on .1 Itti km odsl- 

wt si uuikIi'I, slifti hiiij! from Vivt-k 
Viliiii on thf S;itilli,il)a(l tioidoi to V'lkiis- 
piiri III llif cxlunic west 'l lic ■Hlmiiiis 
ll.ilioii liopf-' lo finish work on lliis 
SCI lion. mIikIi will losi .ihoul Ks 1 !> 0 () 
rioic^, li> 

S.iv-. I>cllii I liicl stiicliirv V.K 
K.ipooi "o lohil ol il; similes li.is liccn 
doiu of licllii'-. (i.iiisiMiil .system .111(1 ,ili 
have einiih.isi'• ■(! the iieeil loi an east- 
west svsU-in " riie aiiiiiinistialion for 
some lime lored with llie idea of liaviiin 
a littlil i.iil tiaiisit system (I.K' I ), whuh 
w.is cfieapei 111,111 liinneDinn oi layiiiK 
heavy tiaiks "Ihil this wiuld only larry 
:?((,(m(l passeniteis .in hoiii," K.ipoor 
said "Wli.il the rilv needs is soinelliinK 
j (lose lo a (ati'Miit; (.i|)aiitv ol one lakh 
I an hoiii " rills, the teiit.ilive mix of 
! nndeiniound .nid snrlaie railway will 
; niovide 

I _ 

i I 
1 

! 

i The Rail India Techno 
Economic Services Ltd has 
been entrusted with the 
task of preparing a 
detailed project report for 
a rapid transit system. It 
will cover a network of 
about 221 km, of which 
about 60 km will be 
I underground 


K’l riy.'s, whii'h is lo Ilk its lepoils on 
the ti.isis ol lese.iu h and luihiu snr\e\ s. 
has sittiit daks J ,‘,;i eo-ie lontr.u t with 
Uelhl a'iministi.itioti loi Ihe joli 'I'lit- 
repot is aie to spediv the loiite ol the 
netwoik and i>oini out exaeilv wheie it is 
to tto undeiftiound ! he oit'anisalion will 
Soon start distiihinin)t qiiestionn.iiies to 
jjarnei inihlu opinion 

.•\icoidin).;to die rhief exeeiitive ( inin 
eilloi. Jat: I’ravesli Chandra, theie aie 
plans to inte^tiate the railwav system 
with in'l' services eyeiitii.illy even 
issue (ommon tickets-- to in.ike it posse 
hie to Innel to any point in the city. Hut, 
as the chief sect etary adds. "The people 
h.i\e to h<' pit'paied to yvalk some 
(list.nice betoie catdiing a hiis or a 
tr.iin ,1s people III all maioi cities of the 
wotld do.' And il most of the m.ijor 
iiPt'S 1 .111 boast o! a speedy ti.'ii'sport 
System, can Uellii be fai hehiiuC 
Nirmal Mitrii/IVoN' Delhi 
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Suicide or murder? 

' . •!,( ...1 


i I'he death o f a suspect while 
in NCH custody throws 
\ suspicion on the officials 

The Narcotics Control 
Bureau (NCB) officials 
liaven’t had it easy in the 
lecent past. With the 
phenomenal growth in 
drug trafficking the 
bureau has been under 
tremendous pressure to show results 
following Its raids on hideouts of the 
elusive drug-pusliers. And just when it 
seemed that thev were getting some¬ 
where the officials seized 3.186 kg of 
heroin on 12 February 1988 from the 
business [tremises ol Bhagwan Dass 
Tandon. M/s Incoiii Associates Pvt Ltd 
in Ni'W Delhi—Ihe death of 
Tandon not only upset their 
plans hut e.inied them a lot of 
unwanted puhlicitv. 

Soon after Tandon’s death 
foul senior officials of the 
NCB were issued non- 
hailable waminls at the in- 
stnictions of the metropoli¬ 
tan magistrate D.K, Jam. La¬ 
ter, howevet, the High 
Court overruled the decision 
and the officials were granted 
anticipatorv bail 

According to Devendra Duff, deputy 
director. NCB, he and three other 
intelligence officers of the same depart¬ 
ment, DA. Nislane, N.P Kaushik and 
,A S Bora, raided Tandon’s business 
premises following a tip-off. During the 
com sc oi (heir search, thev stumbled 
upon some documents, besides the he- 
loiii, and infoniied the Central Economic 
Intelligence Bureau (CEIB). The NCB 
officials weie joined hv five others from 
the CEIB 

I'he petition filed bv the NCB in the 
High Court li.is stated all these points. 
Further, it states that at 11.80 ^m the 
t'EIB officeis infomied their NCB coun- 
lenrarts that when Tandon was being 
iiUenogatt'd, he got up from his seat on 
the pretext of going to the toilet, and 
made a dasli for the halcoiiv from where 
he jumped. The police were infomied 
and M.K. Purthi, assistant director, 
CEIB. also lodged a written statement 
at the Nehiii Place police post Tandon 
was then lemoved to the .All-lndia Insti¬ 
tute ol Medical Sciences (AilMS) where 
he succumbed to his injuries 


Four days after this incident. Tan- 
don’s nephew, Gopal Dass Tandon, 
whom the officials were also investigat¬ 
ing, sent a registered letter to the 
deputy supenntendent of police, South 
distnet, in order to lodge a first infomia- 
lion report (FIR) against the NCB offi¬ 
cials. He alleged that not only had he 
been falsely involved m the case but also 
that his uncle had been murdeied by the 
NCB officials. Gopal Dass Tandon 
further claimed that when his uncle 
refused to comply to their wishes, the 
officials threw him out from the second 
floor window. 

Next, the widow of the deceased, 
Mrs Pushpa Tandon, submitted an ap¬ 
plication in the court of an additional 
chief metropolitan magistrate (ACMM) 
requesting that Gopal Tandon be 
granted bail. 

Gopal Dass was released 
but the battle continued in ; 
the courts. The issue: i 
whether B.D. Tandon had ! 
committed suicide or he had 
been murdered as alleged by 
his nephew Justice Malik 
Sharif ud-din of Delhi High 
Court observed that the 
police had not investigated 
into Gopal Dass’ complaints 
and ordered fresh investiga¬ 
tions. Following this, the 
police submitted 

Its report to the metropolitan magistrate 
D. K, Jain in which they noted that “B. D. 
Tandon had committed suicide'. G.D 
Tandon renewed his charges against the 
NCB officials. The magistrate ordered 
that the four officials be produced before 
lum on 29 May. I'he counsel for the 
NCB officials. Satish Aggarvcal however, 
argued convincingly and won the case 
foi them 

Aggarwal maintained that the officials 
had already recovered the heroin which 
would be enough to make a case against 
Bhagwan Dass, They need not have 
forced him to make a statement. 
Secondly, Pushpa Tandon had not made 
any allegations that her husband's death 
was caused by tortuie. 

However, there are a few loose ends. 
For instance, the assistant director (in¬ 
spections) of the CEIB in his statement 
does not mention the presence ol NCB 
officials. And G.D. Tandon's complaint, 
on the other hand, makes no mention of 
tfie CEIB officials. So, it seems that the 
niysteo' Iras not yet been solved. 

Alka Saxena//V«H' Delhi 




Satish Aggarwal 
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NOW 
GET TWO 
WORLD LEADERS 
TO WORK 
IN YOUR FACTORY 


Quniop India in collaboration witii 
Mitsuboshi of Japan presents 
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The signature of leadership 

New Dunlop Dynamitz Voe Belt is 
engineered by Dunlop India with 
state-of-the-art technology from 
Mitsuboshi of Japan World- 
renowned for power transmission 
techriology 

Torture-tested for matchless 
performance 

Dunlop Dynamilr has been 
subjected to extensive field Inals 
as well as rigorous tests under 
simulated operating conditions m 
Japan and in Dunlop’s most 
sophisticated Vee Belt Testing 
Centre the only one of its kind in 
the country 


Setting a new pace for the 
future 

Dunlop has set the pace in 
belting development in India 
ilquipped with the latest plant and 
machinery from Japan, it will also 
storm Indian markets with Dunlop 
Dynamit? Cut Edge Belts for 
automotive and specific 
industrial applications 

The new power pact 

With the coming together of the 
best in the business, Dunlop 
Dynamitz represents the new- 
generation Vee Belts that spell 
more power for your money 




Dunhp h Dunlop. Always aheod. MORE POWER FOR YOUR MONEY 

















Th« Hauz Kha« village: raking It in 




The Hauz Khas village 
experiences a boutique 
boom 

I n tiu* btiKinniPK thore was Uh' villa^O- 
The settlers; those who had come 
from Rajasthan to Delhi to join the 
anny of Keroze Shah 'l uKhliiq. Since the 
village Krew around a p<md where the 
nobiUty swam, the name; Hauz Khas. It 
was one of the 20()-odd villaKes around 
Shahjahanabad. the eighth incarnation of 
Delhi. About 10 kms from the Ajmeri 
(jate of Shahjahan's capital, it remained a 
village of farmers and buffalo herders. 
Lutyens’ Delhi stopped 3 kms to its 
north. India's capital exploded in size 
after 1947, but the Hauz Khas village 
stood untouched, with its dirty unpaved 
lanes and unplanned houses. 

Until Bina Ramani, the go-getting 
grande dame of ethnic chic ‘discovered’ 
the village. Chaudhury Raghubir Singh, a 
village elder, vividly remembers that day 
two and half years back—the beginning 
of a process which transformed Hauz 
Khas village (known simply as The 
Village today) into a Mecca of the smart 
, set in town. “1 was lying on a charpoy, as 
I 1 am now, when a property dealer came 
! up to me. He said he knew a lady who 
wanted to start a workshop fot darzis 
here. Would I like to rent out a j^ce? 1 
had a small vacant patch for which I 
would not have got more than hundred 


rupees. I asked htjw much she would 
pay. '['he man said it would he a 
four-figure sum. 1 immediately pricked 
up my ears.” 

And when Bina Ramani came visiting 
one day in her Maruti the Chaudhury 
was dazzled' this was no ordinary darzi. 
Ramani took him to her Mehrauli bouti¬ 
que, Once Upon A Time. "1 was daz¬ 


zled” says Singh, '‘I’eople were wearing 
such strange colourful costumes, I saw a 
notebook there which had names and 
addresses of all the embassies who were 
her regular customers. I was very 
impressed and decided to do business 
with her. She offered me Rs l,iS()0 as 
monthly rent.” 

And Hauz Khas village was on its way. 
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T he rest is tustory. Ratnani set up 
Twice Upon A Time, a designer 
ethiw shop, attemptii^ to match the 
runaway success of her first venture. 
But Twice Upon A Time is more 
quaint. Here you do not merely buy a 
dress. You own "a unique ensemble”. 
And, as a sop to the conscience, the tag 
attached to Ramani’s "creations”, priced 
at Rs 1,400 and above, proclaimed;‘‘All 
our garments are created in a 17th 
century village, by refugees and home¬ 
less people where social upliftment is an 
integral part of our policy.” 

The place became an instant liit 
amongst the embassy lot and like Mary's 
. little lamb, the rest of the ‘ethnic’ crowd 
followed Ramani into The Village. A 
room which used to be a ration shop, and 
was lying vacant became the Vastra—a 
bastion of ethnic chic where salwar- 
kameez suits made of old brocade m 
designs which looked straight lifts from 
Vogue, sold for four figures. A room 
slightly larger than a cowshed, with 
rough-hewn wooden beams and unvar¬ 
nished walls was metamorphosed into 
Noonehan Rustics, The lady who ped¬ 
dled the ritzy rural stuff paid Rs 3,(KX) a 
month as rent. But it was still much 
cheaper than hiring commercial space in 
South Delhi. 

Lekha Poddai who has an outfit called 
Charkha in The Village,which specialises 
in designer khadi at designer pnees 
explains why more and more boutique 
owners wish to move in. “You can get a 
place at an affordable price here, " says 
l.ekha, the granddau^ter of B.M. Biiia, 


Twice Upioft A Tint*: ««»inic etiteon i<l«|iilir 


r 



who had a boutique by the same name in 
(irealer Kailasli. one of south Delhi’s 
poshest colonies. “That was a friend’s 
place. And time came to move out. We 
looked at a lot of places in south Delhi 
but the rents were astronomical. It 
would have escalated our overheads 
dra.sticallv. 'I'hat way, this place suits us 
eminently.” 

for the vill.'igeis, it is boom time. 
Kents and the price of land in The Village 
are skyrocketing. As Chaudhury Kaghu- 
bir Singh says. "What used to go for Rs 
1.800 two years back, fetches nothing 
less than Rs .S.IKK) today.” Those who 
have rented one-storey houses are will¬ 
ing to contnbute towards building a 
second storey. Bina Ramani who was 
the prime mover behind the concept of 
The Village, has a second storey now 
and pays double the amount she paid 
initially. Kavita Bhartiya, from the house 
of Bhartiyas has moved in. Kohit Khosla 
IS looking for a place. Not a day passes 



when prospective tenants do not arrive 
to pay homage to good Chaudhury and 
plead for a place. Boasts ChatKanry: 
"I have an offer of Rs 1 lakh as advance 
mA Rs 8,000 per month as rent for a 
400-square-feet ptot." 

The villagers regard the mass migra¬ 
tion to their humble abode as a big 
tamasha but it has made them smart. 
“We always insist on a three years 
lease. We know how tenants behave in 
south Delhi, so we are taking precau¬ 
tions,” savs a village elder. 

I f the craftsy folks come, can the arty 
lot be far behind? Apart from the ritzy 
rustic and the ethnic exotica. The Village 
boasts ol two art galleries. One belong¬ 
ing to Dolly Narang and the other owned 
by Inder Pasricha. Narang’s gallery, 
called simply The Village Gallery k 
currently hosting an exhibition of Husain 
graphics, spelt ’graphis’. The inaugura- 


Tlw VaMra IwutiqiM: »g*l<n«t a niMie 
MckgrouiMl 



tion was meant to be a major social 
event, with the great master himself 
gracing the show. But at the last minute 
the plan fell through as Husain’s wife fell 
seriously ill, and he had to fly to 
Bombay. 

Hut Husain is no sb^ger to her 
gallery, Narang stresses, recalling the 
first time the bare-foot artist had 
walked into her outfit. “1 was worried 
about the dirt around. So I made some¬ 
one clean and swab the immediate 
environs.” says Narang. “I was on 
tenterhooks that he may not like the 
place. As he walked into the room a 
huge buffalo went lumbering past the 
lane in front, bellowing away to glory. 1 
thought. There goes. Now he will never 
come again.’ But would you believe 
Husain loved it, especially the rural 
setting?” 

Accord^ to Narang, H is the distme- 
tive “ambience” of The Village which 



attracts people. Check by jowl with 
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“Every day forogners are coming. 
Many people want to interview me. A 
local city magazine wants to put me on 
the cover. ” 

To reinforce its image as a rural 
retreat, the approach road to The Vil¬ 
lage is an unpaved dirt track. The place 
is far too long a walk from the bus stop. 
Predictably only the nch, rich can be¬ 
come habitues. “Earlier when we had a 
shop in Greater Kaiiash. all kinds of 
people —traders, shopkeepers—would 
walk in. This place is much more classy 
and we get the nght crowd,” says Lekha 
Poddar of the Charkha. 

Recent visitors included Bianca Ja^er 
who visited An Indian Story, an antique 
furniture boutique. And then there was 
Parmeshwar Grodrej, Mrs G to Bom¬ 
bay's jet set, who came for a dekko to 
Twice Upon a Time. Satish Gujral and 
wife love the place. So does Mulk Raj 
Anand, who lives next door. When Inder 
Pasricha inaugurated his gallerv, even 
the British Hi^ Commissjoner put in an 
appearance. The dirt trkk leading to 
The Village is chock-a-block with Mer- 


OnfyUwvmy rich can 
become habitues. The 
rilrt track leading to 
TheVmagela 
chock-addock with 
Mereedea, Toyotaa 
and other awanky can 


cedes, Toyotas and other swanky cars. 

For the villag<-is. it is Apiia Utsav in 
reverse. Their childien stand and stare 
as the customers arrive in Marutis to 
pick up exotic knick-knacks in The 
Village Even elders ollei. queue up to 
ogle, Says 75-year-old Slieeshram who 
has b«-en living there for the last .50 
years, "Earlier our women wore lehn- 
gas, cholis and bone bangles. Today 
they want to switch to fancy salwai 
kameezes. They want to be modem like 
the ladies who a>me.” 

But things have worked to their 
advantage t<Kj. "Earlier we ate only roti 
and chutni .'.-iow we can affordsi/te/. And 
we can wash our clothes every day,” 
says a young inhabitant. 

Says a boutique owner, "None of us 
have advertised, but people are coming 
by the dozen. ” More will come, hope the 
village landlords who ate raking it in. 
The village is, then, a success story. 
PatraMdia Ch«tt«f|M/N«w CMW 
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First among equals 


In Madhya Pradesh, 
Arjun Singh Ls the 
Prime Minister 



command which put 
him on that precarious 
perch of power is 
notoriously unreliable. 
**Vora is a minority CM 
who owes it to the 
high command, ” says 
Ramashankar Singh, a 
prominent Arjun 
loyalist 


A rjun Sin^h was talking about 
journeys in wartime which 
happened a long time ago. 
In those days the buses 
used to run on coal. They 
had three compartments, for the First, 
Second and Third Class passengers. 
Once, climbing uplull, the bus stopped. 
'I'he conductor asked the First Class 
passengers to keep sitting, the Second 
Class passengers to get down and the 
Third Class passengers to get down and 
push. 

"It has ever since mystified me," said 
Arjun Singh, "why everyone did not get 
down and push. We would all hav-- got 
home much faster.” 

1'oday, in Madhya Pradesh it is war¬ 
time. And the bandwagon is spluttenng 
uphill. But there is only one First Class 
passenger, and he is pushing the bus. 
"Why this trip to Bhopal?" I asked. 
"To make things easier," Singh said 
mysteriously. 

It doesn’t seem to be making Motilal 
Vora feel any easy. Nearly all the 
Congress MLAs of Madhya I^radesh 
were at the airjrort to receive and 
garland Aijun Singh. Mahesh Joshi, the 
erstwhile health ministei and staunch 
Singh supporter stood behind the floral 
arch of the airport gate. 

“The best place to be in,” he said. 
The grounds outside Bhopal airjrort 
looked like a fairground. There were 
banners and buntings. homesewTi trico¬ 
lour, women with garlands and children 
with flags. Buses, cars and jeeps in 
hundreds had come from all over the 
state—from (iwalior, Chuihat, Khar- 
asia, Indore. Bastar and of course 
Priyanka (Jandhi Nagar. It is like the 
Mahatma (landhi Road Syndrome of 
every little mofussil, town and city 
throughout India, only Priyanka Gandhi 
Nagars are in fashion now. For the 
roadweary Congress, it is a youthful 
change, and as time goes by, every road 
gets the Gandhi it deserves. 

The crowd is a claustrophobic 
embrace, the air cloy with the scent of 
roses. The police stand by foolishly, 
while Congressmen form a cordon 
around Singh. Until the day before the 
visit, it is rumoured that Vora was 
contemplating a curfew m Bhopal, to 
prevent the movement of vehicles into 
the city. "Arjun Singh san^rsk karoF' 
the sloganeers chant. "Hum tumhaare 


saath ham (We are with you in your 
struggle, Arjun Singh!) ” 

Men cheer, women throw petals. 
Tribals with copper pots on their heads 
drum their fingers on the sides. The 
Congress tricolour waves in the aircur- 
rents of the Boeing from Delhi taking 
off. 

“I have been given a post no court can 
take away, that of a citizen," Arjun Singh 
tells them, “now, shoulder to shoulder, 
to carry on the Confess dream, its 
lotiiance, its exhilaration...” 
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I t is exhilaration indeed, for i<yjun 
Singh and his followers—their political 
adrenalin is racing. As the long convoy, 
with Arjun at its head in an open green 
Gypsy, winds through the foothills of 
Bhopal, the propaganda vans shout 
through their megaphones with electro¬ 
nic sleight-of-voice. Aijun Singh Singh 
Singh... aa rahe hain hain hain. Even that 
had an element of sly symbolism, that of 
echoes. 

“Is it a revolt?” I asked Motila) Vora. 
“Isn’t it curious that most MLAs should 
go to receive Arjun Singh at the airport 
and raise slogans?” 

“After all he is a Congress leader," 
said Vora nervously, "he has his ways, I 
have mine.” 

“But there were hardly 20 MLAs in 
the House.” 

"I was there,” said Vora defiantly. 


all they 

Congress MLAs of 
Madhya Pradesh were 
at Bhopal airport to 
receive and garland 
Arjun Singh. It looked 
like a fair 


Everyone has begun to wonder how 
long he would be. Curiously. Aijun 
Singh’s nominee for chief ministership, 
Digvijay Singh, wasn’t present at the 
rally. Me was in Kaigarh, where Har- 



kishan Shastri was fulfilling his obscure 
duty as a minister by inauguratmg a TV 
transmitter. 

“1 don’t know what thev had against 
Digvijay Singh,” said Arjun Singh. 

But the rumours have begun again. 

“There will be a change m Bhopal, 
either in three weeks, or after the end of 
May, ” says Ramashankar Singh, a prom¬ 
inent Arjun loyalist. 

Vora is understandably worried. The 
high conunand which put him on that 
precanous perch of power is notoriously 
unreliable. “Vora is a minority CM who 
owes it to the high command,” says 
Ramashankar, “he should realise it. He 
is not the chief minister on his own.” 

in Madhya Pradesh today, the high 
command is the chief minister. In those 
dramatic days of transition, Ramashank¬ 
ar Singh had threatened Ghulam Nabi 
Azad with his footwear, questioning his 
parentage v'hen the bewildered general 
secretary had started a head count. 
Arun Tewary, another Arjun enthusiast 
wanted Azad and Veer Bahadur to take 
the next flight to Delhi. Mukesh Naik 
asked Vora to count his supporters in 
Delhi, and compare them with the sup¬ 
porters Arjun Singh had in Bhopal. 

“I have come to strengthen Vora’s 
hands,” says Arjun Singh, deadpan. The 
normally reticent Singh started off his 
airport speech with a broadside against 
the Vora-.Scindia combine. 

“Some think they carry the Congress 
and its leader on their shoulders but let it 
be known throughout Madhya Pradesh, 
from Bastar to Gwalior, Jhabua to 
Raigarh, nothing should be done to hurt 
the image of our leader and party.” 

Bastar is Motilal Vora territory. Gwa¬ 
lior belongs to Madhavrao Scinaia. Ev¬ 
ery chair has four legs, it cannot stand 
on two or three, continues Singh—trust, 
loyalty, partydom and self-control. 

The crowd is exultant. Singh’s speech 
is interrupted by slogan.? and clapping. 

‘Tve never known a hired i rowd to be 
so enthusiastic,” said a cynical newsman 
standing by. 

“Why do you think Aijun Singh is in 
Bhopal?” I asked Vora. 

“Why shouldn’t he?” Vora said in¬ 
coherently.” I take it in the same spirit. 

"Some people in Delhi asked me why I 
was going to Bhopal." Sm^ tells the 
crowds, “I told them I shall give my 
reply only after I reach Bhopal.” 

“Singh says he plans to tour Madhya 
Pradesh to counter the BJP.” I told 
Vora. "Does it mean the government 
isn’t fit enough to combat the BJP?” 

"The BJP is weak here,” says Vora. 

Political pundits and Arjun fanciers 
accuse Vora of colluding with the BJP 
against Singh. They argue that the BJP 
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: dit! not sft up a i anrlulate aRuinst Vftra in 
! Uk' I>U!r Ijyi lt.'i tions. 
i '''rtici<- IS no nexus,” domt'S the BJI’ 
' chief Kailasli Joshi, “it was a joint 
; Opposition decision," 

K ailasfi Joshi IS tile ttpposition’s hero 
of the hour, attei having sut cessful- 
i Iv filed the i ase aRainsI SitiRh which 
1 forced him to ahrinate. Arjun’s suppor- 
' lets tillt-Re that the ilassified documents 
j atiout the rase were leaked to joshi by 
I Vora himself 

i "How do I know.-’’’ says Vora. 

I "Hut you were CM, don’t you keeji a 

j check on your Roveminent.''" 

Vora said he couldn't keep an eye on 
j every document. How did Anin Shourie 
; Ret his documents, asked a journalist 
I sittitiK nearby Vora aRrees. 

"U-t Kajiv find out who leaked the 
I Thakkar report,” said a HJl' politician, 

I "then we will disclose who leaked the 
j Churhat Lottery papers.” 

I Kailash Joshi remains enigmatic. 

’’1 am an Opposition leader, 1 have 
friends in the Roverrirnent too. Ministeis 
talk to me. MLAs and disKriintled offi¬ 
cials talk to me. The court asked me to 
reveal my sources. How could I?" 
j It IS typical of Conjp'ess interwar 
I today; in (iujarat, Ainarsinh Chaudhary 
depends on Cliinumhhai I’atel for sup- 
i port: in Hihar the dissidents threaten to 
I fonii a Rovernmt'nl with the help of the 
j OpjKisition; in Madhya Hradesh, Vora 
I tries to stymie Arjun SinRh with the 
I BJP’s help 

j An old carnpaijpier, Kailash Joshi has 
I called upon Arjun SiiiRh to sell him 
I ‘Devshn’, the hou.se Arjun .Sitijjh has 
I built as his personal retreat in the 
I Kerwan hills 

i "I offer him five lakhs mote,” said 
j joshi. “and I shall turn it into an dshrmn 
tor saints and mahalm.is,” 

Soul fotce ajiart, Joshi knows that 
Aijun SiijRh has done mou' to hurl the 
HJl’than any othei Coiigiess politician in 
I recent times. After cominj; to power in 
I 1981. thioiiRh a series of populist 
I schemes, SiiiRh has been able to wean 
i away a si/e.ible jiart of the BjP’s erst- 
I while caste b.ink ovei to the CoiiRress. 

I "N('w with the new temfu leaf policy, 
j Vora will lose a lai Re portion of the tribal 
j vote,” aciuses Kamnshankai Singh. 

1 The fenduleat. to which fit*ec(; addicts 
j owe their smoke, is a Hs 4tH)-crore 
] mdustiy,witli a majontv tnbal workforce 
i ot mine than a crore. Arjun Singh 
j wanted to create around 2tKK) beedi 
i ccKiperatives run by tlic tnbal workers. 

j ”lf we listen to the beedi lobby, the 
j Congress will lose one crore of votes." 
I moans a Congressman, 
j VTira’s industry minister named 


Vithalbhai Patel, who accuses the Arjun 
Singh lobby, is a beedi magnate. Vora 
shrugs it off, Vithalbhai has pretensions 
to rilmi poetry, and is incidentally the 
author of the songs in Raj Kapoor’s Bob¬ 
by. “Jhoot bole kauaa kaate...” 

And in politics, as both Singh and Vora 
know, lies are khadi white. "There is no 
question of weakening Vora, ’’ says Arjun 
Singh, "I'm here to help the Congress 
face the challenge of the BJP, Rajniata 
Scindia and the Janata Dal.’’ 

The royal forces within the Congress 
in Madhya Pradesh are led by Rajmata 
Scindia of the BJP, Singh tells the 
wayside crowds. 

T he BJP is happy to profit on the 
instability of the Congress in the 
state. They have a traditional vote bank 
of 24 per cent with a two to four per cent 


margin of error. In MP, Harijans and 
tribes are about one third of the popula¬ 
tion. Apart from the Brahmin and Kshat- 
riya minority, the rest are the backward 
peoples like the Ahirs, Kurmis, Gujijars, 
Lodhis and others. In the early Eighties, 
Singh had attempted to woo the ‘back¬ 
wards’ with tickets and grants, appoint¬ 
ing comniissions like the Mahajan Com¬ 
mission and the like. He wrote off 
farmers’ loans amounting to Rs 80 
crores under tire Kisan Kaiyan Ayog. 

Arjun Singh’s supporters claim that 
Devi Lai, TUcait and Sharad Joshi have 
not been able to make inroads into 
peasant power in MP because of 
schemes like Operation Adhikaar for the 
landless farmer. But the BJP has started 
its own version of Devi Lai agrokitsch — 
the Run Mukti scheme. The BJP has 
started a village-to-village campaign, dis- 
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tributing printed forms in duplicate 
which asks for the particulars of far¬ 
mers, ending with a promise that if the 
BJP comes to power their loans will be 
written off. For the paper-awed Indian, a 
piece of charter is worth more than a 
thousand promises. 

“We are frankly worried." said Ajit 
Jogi, MP, “I have requested Vora to do 
something about it." 

"I’m not worried, the fanners are all 
with me," claims Vora, "rve given them 
a flat rate for power." 

For Motilal Vora, power is at a 
percentage. In the Vidhan Sabha, an 
argument is on about a minister having 
been beaten up in his chamber. The 
Speaker is trying to quiet Babulal Gaur 
of the BJP who is trying to shout down 
Motilal Vora who is pleading with the 
Speaker to quieten the BJP MLA. 



I 


^ rights to 
thump desks, to beat 
up a minister, barter 
accusations, 


ofthepeopie, by 
the peopie, for the 
peopie. The 
Constitution has come 
a tong way 


"Without the permission of the Speak¬ 
er how could an MLA beat up a minis¬ 
ter?" (>aur shouts into his antiquated 
microphone. 

The Speaker is standing up gnpping 
both his mikes. From under the latticed 
arches, visitors look down, amused at 
the deiiKxTacy on view. A few aircoolers 
drone on humidly, and pedestal fans 
oscillate like Spielberg ETs. 

“If the Speaker can’t protect a minis¬ 
ter, how can he protect anyone.’’" de¬ 
mands Gaur. 

Ganid Misra, a Congress MLA is 
alleged to have manhandled Sardar Tan- 
want Singh Kir, the cooperative minister 
in his chamber for not being cooperative 
on a transfer. Later, Misra gave his 
condibonal resignation to the Speaker if 
Kir apologised. 

"Please sit down, Babulalji," shouts 
the Speaker. “Respected Speaker, re 
spected Speaker..." chants Vora. 

“First let him admit it!” shouts Gaur, 
pointing at the minister, "ask him if it is 
true?” 

“No one in the world has the courage 
to touch a Sardar!” shouts Kir, jumping 
up. 

The clock shows twelve. The Speaker 
turns to Sardar Tanwant Singh Kir. 

“Kyaa, barah baj gaye kya?" he asks. 

Unfazed, the Sardar points to Gaur. 

“Barah to Sardar ka baje hain. Then 
what is his problem?” 

“The truth! Admit the truth!" shouts 
the BJP man. 

"When 1 telephoned Babulalji the 
other day and invited him over, he said 
someone had beaten him up so badly 
with chappals that he couldn’t move." 
said the ^daiji, "if he abuses me I'll 
abuse him too.” 

Gaur is enraged. Disregarding Vora’s 
requests to the Speaker, he strode into 
the well of the House. 

“How dare he say I’ve been beaten up 
with slippers! Ask him to withdraw his 


remarks!" 

“Ask Gaur to withdraw liis, and 111 
withdraw mine!" offered Kir plaintively. 

Gaur was clinging to the table of the 
Speaker The Six'aker liad backed up in 
alarm, and the marslial sitting behind 
him looked bored. (Hht'r BJP MLAs 
were trying to pull (iaur off. Then Atjun 
Singh walked in. The legislators started 
thumping their desks. It diverted Babul¬ 
al (Jaur. 

"Just k’cause your ex-CM walks in," 
returnt'd (iaur to the attack, "why does 
the Congiess thump their desks?” 

“It is our legislative nglit to thump our 
desks!” the Treasury benches shout 
back. The Speaker gave a ten minute 
recess. 

1-egislalive rights to thump desks, to 
beat up a minister, barter accusations, 
ask a Sikh mimstei whether it was 
twelve o’ cliK'k yet--of the people, by 
the people, for the people. The Con¬ 
stitution has come a long way. Outside in 
the lobby, Arjun Smgh was holding 
court. There is a long queue of ML.As 
wailing to talk to him. 'Ihey pass him 
notes, cluster around him, trying to 
catch his eye. 

“He is the lYime Minister of Madhya 
Pradesh,” a legislator says proudly. 

But Arjun Singh claims he is just a 
Congiessman. Sitting in the drawing 
room of his house in Kerwan. one could 
see the lake through the large windows, 
beyond the lawn. It is quiet, away from 
the noise and dust of politics, there is 
only the hill winds in the wild flowers. 

"A long time ago,” reminisces Arjun 
■Singh, "I went with Gautam Sharma to 
meet Jawaharlal Nehru. We were unhap¬ 
py with the Mandoloi government, we 
wanted it to go. PaniLtji asked us to 
meet the general secretary, which was a 
difficult thing in those days. Later at a 
press conference, I was asked what I 
was. Was I a rebel? Was I quitting the 
Congress? I replied tliat I was a dissi¬ 
dent.” 

Arjun Singh claims to have introduced 
the word dissident into Indian political 
lexicography. But he will always remain 
too powerful to be a dissident. 

At his fortress-like house m 5 Tughlaq 
Road, armed guards monitor an endless 
I flow of ministers, MPs and journalists. 

I At night, the floodlights illuminate the 
barbed wire, a throwback of the Punjab 
days. No one, but no one, reafly knows 
what this MLA from Kharasia, who lives 
in Delhi, is up to. 

"Does Rajiv know what you are 
doing?" 

“Yes. Rajiv knows, ” Arjun Singh says. 

At any rate, Madhya Pradesh will too. 
In a short time. 

Ravi Shankar / Kiopml 
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Viaeocon 
Success Bonds; 4 


For the Vidt'OuKt Group, the First Fartiily Boird 
h,is U-('ii yours -the customer 

It IS our I oinmitment to you ttidt hcts tielped us 
suco'ssfullv Liunch a wide range of Television St'is 
Wasfiing Machines aa) a variety of Audio 
equipment This same commitment has made us 
the No IT V seller in India 

Soon, the Videocon Group will manufacture 
and market airconditioners, refrigerators, vacuum 
clt'aneis and a wide range of home appliances 
including juice's etc Also our customers, millions 
of Videocon families, find modern time more 
convenient to live in 

It IS yours that is the first family at the buyers ’ 
end Take a look at the other side of the com— 

The Videocon Famity. 

Videocon International Limited (ViL| 

VIL, ttie flagship company of the.Videocon Group, 
has tiimly (established itself as the leading 
manufacturer of television sets CTVs and Audio 
Sy-sterns, manufadured with the technical 
speclflcatlon^ of TOSHIBA CORPORATION of 
JAPAN, have become a rage among the 
consumers 

Videocon Appliances Limited | VAL) 

VAL, the Company that marked the Group's 
diversification from eledronic entertainment 
products tc consumer durable products such as 
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ippy family. 
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MATSUSHITA ELEQRIC INDUSTRIAL 
COMPANY LTD., JAPAN-;: < , •' >'■ 

W'dil !i,It'll 
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l.mi'ly Videocon Family. 

Expansion & Divenification 

Viilf'nion liil(‘iii,iti()ik'l llJ ri.'A pii'i"-' " 
rmtkiri (ifi ,in i7f ■.iiv KiM ( kk; Tiii'.'' i; IijJ'', r 
ltivr',f[ll(-l:i I il Ps 66 . t'Ml :J I!'! ' I 
;.i| i.'ily !' It m.ifiijlHi lute i 'I tr, iv'' in 'f,' 
ciif7!f)i'iic'’'is used 111 iV. ,ih'! Aijdi'' Sv'it'iir i 'm 
Pt-W''iii C.iiM'JlufS f !■ it.^n li'ifiTici'. 
t bin'I 111 Tuner. Tmh', funner .m 'itipu't 
rud'jMutt' untl ,iii vilul ioin|.nni'!it', u! TV 

The CnrniMii/ulv' fiKi^iiise' tu' itn u nl.ri; r ■ 
rri.iiiijf,ii'(jie fioifi IT" um) iiniun lul’e' f 
ill ri'.vKI,It'' IoiKeitr, .111(1 iTMiWliiiiihi" Tv 
rTMiiufcinuier', 

Pluns ril ,(i iiii lu'.Je rridiiufu' luf . T Iiuieiitr ni-’i 
knowius v'uluiiK nr ione I etiiiu!' .<fn) eiuirr m; 

('.-ipitiSoti. fnt Tbri (ufif've • * .riMiiiii ii'.itf l 
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Gang up for 
your rights 

Four British members of Parliament form a caucus to 
safeguard the ethnic cause 


W luii ihu-f hliii k in Btitain 

«ol to>>otlifr Inst month to form 
a parli.mifiitary Black CaiKus, 

I It didn't si-om a move of Kfi'at import. 

I Considcimn llic Mouse of Commons’ 
j total strciifdh of fmO elci ted Ml's the 
j eaiK ns of tfiree aiipi aied a pitiful effort, 
i Lahoui MBs Bi-riue (irant. Keitfi Vaz 
I (the first Asian MB in Britain) and Diane 
Ahfiott (the fust Bl.ii k woman MB) who 
I formed the (am us aie a team familiar to 
British politics, and on<' with a lot of 
firsts to Its ciedit. Thev weie all elected 
at the last (^eneial elections and are 
I seivinn their fust terms. 'I'he [flack 
Cam us also includes Lord I’ltl of Hamp¬ 
stead, the first Black meiiihei of the 
House of Loids and life |)eer since 

With BernieCiant as i hairman, Diane 
Abbott as secretary, and Keith Vaz as 
tieasurer, the caucus kicked off on an 
! optimistic ri,‘t«', even as a lyiiiiai press 
(|Uizzed the iiu'inheis as to why one 
[flai k MB had stayed out and why there 
weH' no Koodw'ill messages from Labour 
leader Neil Kinnock. 

(iivinji mach-iieeded supfiort to the 
caucus was none otfuT than the US 
Congressional Blaik Caucus, on which 
the Briti.sh one is styled Members of 
the Arnencan caucus flew down lor the 
launch, expiessiiin supjiorl for their 
British counler|)arts. I'he US caucus has 
become an active fou’e in American | 
politics, and the foundling; British caucus *| 
will, no doubt, be leaniinn from its 
expeneiice. 

'‘Problems of the Black miiionties 
have never been more bitter,” said 
Diane Abbott, who repre.senfs Hackney 
constituency, one of the poorest areas in 
London and one with a large Afro- 
Carililtean populace. ‘We liave been 
a&ked whether this is the right time to 
launch a caucus. But I'd say there 
couldn’t be a better time There is still 
apartheid in South Africa. Namibia is 
moving towards independence and 
Europe is looking towards the i;)‘)2 
Common Market. The Black communitv 
still has the highest rate of unemploy 
ment and homelessness. This is th(‘ 
right time for moving Barliament 
through a Black t'aucus ” 

The caucus will be focusing on issues 
paiticular to Blacks, such as racism, 
housing and inunigration. (.)n the inter¬ 
national front, It will call for an end to 
apartheid and the release of Nelson 
Mandela. Caucus 'members said they 
would be working within the Labour 
Party, to which they all belong. Said 
Keith Vaz' ‘What we're doing is no 
different from what Scottish or Welsh 
MBs do. We are members of the l.abour 
I’arty and we stand by it. Mr Kinnock's 
house has many rooms and there is place 


there tor the Black Caucus.” 

To ward off the cnticism of those who 
think that the caucus represents a divi¬ 
sion in the Labour Party at a time when 
It should be closing ranks, caucus mem¬ 
bers spent a week attending seminars 
and banquets with fellow Black Amer¬ 
ican Congiessmen who had come to 
Britain for the launching. Leading the 
50-member American delegation was 
chairman of the US Congressional Black 
Caucus, Robert Uellums, who termed 


the (Kcasion a histone one. ‘‘Britain’s 
Blacks have shared with their American 
brothers the legacy of hundreds of years 
of struggle. They have seen poverty and 
homelessness and years of benign neg¬ 
lect. The caucus will be able to set into 
motion a dialogue for world peace and 
nuclear disarmament and discuss the 
straggle for human rights.” 

In terms of experience, the US 
caucus, launched in 1970 with 13 Black 
members, had everything to offer its 
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(From iatt to right) DIan* Abbott, Bamio Qrant, Kalth Vaz and Lord Pitt: the Black Caueua 


British counteipart. There were six 
Black members in the House ot Kepre- 
sentatives as early as in 11^66. In con¬ 
trast, Black British MPs won the Tirst 
time in the 1987 general elections. And 
even today, there are only four Black 
MPs in the House of Commons. 

T he week’s discussions led to two 
outcomes: teaming up with their 
counterparts in the US; and the decision 
to put race issues on the top of the 
*'.tgenda. But, since the l.abour I'arty 
already had issues like race and immigra¬ 
tion on its agenda, what would be 
different about the caucus’ effort!' 

Said Vaz: “Perhaps, raise these 
issues in a way that they haven’t been 
raised in the past. ’’ On the question of 
whether the Labour Party had ignored 
the question of racism, Vaz said; “'I'here 
may be some who think that race is not a 
serious issue, or that it is simply not 
important enough. We will be able to 
consider what steps to take to tackle 
these problems.” 

> About the party’s attitude to this 
enterprise, Vaz said that in his meeting 


with Neil Kinnock, the L.ihour leadei 
had been very enconiaging about the 
caucus and promised Ins support. What 
then would I he *aucus do to safeguard 
Asian minonlv interests? Vaz said" "We 
will press to see that relations with India 
are niaintaiin'd on a healthy plane. Prime 
Minister Kajiv (iandhi has important 
alliances with African governments and 


Non-aligned India 
figures on the 
caucuses list of 
priorities, especially 
since Rajiv Gandhi has 
forged important 
alliances with 
governments of 
African states 


has pl.ii'ed .1 ni.iioi lole in the non- i 
aligned nioM'ineni We will see that the 
links .lie kepi going, " 

Ihe loiidu question ol iiiiiliigt.ilion. 
whicli IS dividing Xsi.in l.iinilie'' in Bn- i 
tain, would be taken iq) as ,i liiinian j 

rights issue .\notding to V.i/' ".-Xt : 

pieseiil there is no lixed [lolu c on 
mimigi.itioii l-.iinilies ,iie gelling di 
\ided .ind 1 see ii .is ,i liiiin.in lights 
issue We will tiv to see th.it llieie is ,i 
[lolicv which IS (Kipul.ii and l.iir ,md 
which wotks 

But witli Bl.ick Hints It sell pi ev .11 ions 
Is h.il.iiu ed ,is Asi.iiis .uid .\fio ' 
t'lirihhe.iiis (l.iiimur tin sc'p.ii.ite ideiili 1 
tlc“s, the Hl.li k L . tin Us will h.ise to ' 
reinose .i lot ol llnll One- BLnk MP. i 
Paul Ho.iieng, h.is .ilie.ids ihosc'ii to j 
reniain out ot Ihe i.iuiii'. .iiid c.inuis ! 
mc'inheis leluse to lomineiit mi Ins' 
self exc ltisioe ' 

Iiisniissing iineitii'iis .ihoui inteiii.il i 
life. Vaz said: "We ni.iv have dilleiem es i 
in culture, hut wc- have out' thing in i 
coininon We aie not While .And th.it is 
the point at which we begin I" lesisi the 
i.icisin ol the goceiiiinc-nt Bi'sides we 
h.ive .ille.idv s.nd ih.il tins is ,i parli.iineil- 
taiv c.iuciis .ind in the veais to come. 
Black MPs (lom otliei p.iitu's it thev 
are elected at ,ill i an |oiii ihe i am iis. 
Our issues ,iie Black issues ,ind lli.il is 
wh.it wc-'ll lohhv lor " 

Coiiipaie'l to Its peel, the I S t on 
giessional i.iuciis, the Biilish one h.is 
little to oltei Ihe Aiiuiuan i,mills is 
involsed in legislative initiatives on 
issues i.mging lioiii toll eiiliilovini'iil, 
welfare refoini and ediii .ition to .ip.ii 
theid and intern,ilion.il liuiii.in lights. 
Over the p.'ist secen veals, it has even 
(lloduced an .illein.itice budget policy, 
which dep.iils signitii aiiilv ttoin the 
President's budget, and seeks to pte 
serve Ihe conimitmeni to Ian lie.ilmeni 
for urh.in and rural Anierica, 'he elderly, 
students, small husinessiiien, woinmi 
and till' econoiiiicallv disadv.inl.iged. 
Black represent.itives have achieved ,in 
unprecedented volume ot legislative 
activity, introducing hiindieds ol bills in 
each Congressional sc'ssion, 

Kver since the- dav the Anieiicaii 
caucus presented its first charter ol (it) 
recommendations to Piesideiit Nixon in 
1971, It has become an imiioitant voice 
in t oiigrcssioiial activity, with membeis 
speaking both for their constituencies 
and in broarler terms as well. But. for 
the thiee Hntish MPs, it'll be a long haul 
before the Commons has time for them. 
Grant and Vaz may have buried their 
differeives, but in the absence of con¬ 
crete pKrposals, the caucus can hardly 
make any waves. 

Shr^Miii BavulLondon 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Football per^bx^ 

The A IFF changes rules to improve the standard of the sport in the country 


D t'S()il(‘ Its honest intentions, 
the All India Football Fed¬ 
eration (AIFF) lias started 
out on the wroiiH foot. 
What should have been the 
last step in the bid to restrueture the 
football set-up in the country has be¬ 
come the first. KestnctiiiK the age of 
participants in the prenuei tournament 
of the country- -the national chain- 
pioiishiiis for the .‘^antosb Trophv -will 
defeat the very purpose for winch it is 
intended. In its haste to create a favour¬ 
able opinion, the AII'T sought to build an 
impression that it was serious about 
improvlll^^ the standard of foiitball in tin* 
country. Hut. instead of concentrating 
on the luniors - as the Chinese had done 
for five years, during which time the 
country did not take part in any interna¬ 
tional competition the AIFF decided to 
fH'gtn with the top footballers of the 
country. 

The first decision the AIF'F took was 
to bar all players above 23 years of age 
from playing in the inter-state competi¬ 


tion. The rationale was that the AIFF 
was merely following the F'lFA ruling of 
the Olympics for the under-23s. This 
way, the football authorities felt, India 
would be in line with the world body. 

But the fact is, India has failed to 
qualify for the Olympics proper for three 
decades now. And there is no reason to 
feel that we will do any better right 
away. So, why this urge to fall in line? 
More important, India still—at least 
officially -has an amateur set-up, which 
means that this F'lFA rule does not apply 
to this country. 

At the domestic level, this imposition 
will kill interest in the Santosh Trophy. 
No sporting competition is considered 
successful without spectator involve¬ 
ment and the Santosh Trophy will cer¬ 
tainly not attract spectators if it is 
restneted to the under-23s. In India, 
players mature much later than their 
European or Latin American counter¬ 
parts. Under the circumstances, the 
AIF'F may be able to discover untapped 
talent but how much this will help Indian 


Bengal and Kerala clash In the Santosh Trophy finals at Guwahatl: bleak future? 



fixitbali is anybody’s guess. 

The proper course would have been 
to concentrate on the sub-juniors and 
juniors for the next four years. ITie 
inter-state competitions in these age 
groups should have been monitored 
closely and the best players groomed for 
international competitions. As these 
boys matured, a national competition for'' 
the under-23s should have been started. 
This way, there would have been a flow 
of talent to the highest level. 

There is time. yet. to make amends. 
The AIFF could think in terms of a 
tournament for players under 23. on the 
lines of the sub-junior and junior com¬ 
petitions. This could be termed the 
youth championship, but it should not— 
at least for now— encroach on the 
seniors’ tournament. The Santosh Tro¬ 
phy is the pride of the nation. It should 
remain so. 

The other changes mooted by a 
working group constituted by the AIFF 
to recommend measures to improve the 
game in the country do have a lot of 
merit. The size of the national cham¬ 
pionship will henceforth be restricted to ^ 
just ten states, coming through competi 
tions held on a regional basis. The 
country would be divided into five zones 
and the winners and runners-up of each 
would qualify for the tournament proper. 

This would m.ake foi keener competi¬ 
tion. It would also mean that the financial 
burden on the host state would be much 
less. Until now, the competition would 
entail a month of matches—with all the 
accompanying expenses. But, unless the 
best players of the country, irrespective 
of age, are allowed to participate, there 
is going to be no improvement in gate 
collections—or even general enthusiasm 
for the competition. 

Mercifully, the inter-club competition 
for the F'ederation Cup will not be 
affected by the age bar. Here too, 
however, the zonal basis for selection of 
the best teams would apply. The proviso 
is that the previous year’s semi-finalists 
would automatically qualify for the 
tournament proper. 

What will be of practical utility is the 
embargo on all football activity for a full 
month each year. There has been a 
long-felt need for enforcing this "rest”, ^ 
because the clubs of Calcutta and else¬ 
where had always managed to squeeze 
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in as many tournaments as possible, 
giving the players hardly any rest at any 
time of the year. Added to this is the ban 
on players turning out for more than 50 
matches m 12 months. This will be 
applicable to 40 players named "national 
footballers” by the AIFF. At the same 
time, the federation will instruct its state 
units to restrict the local league to as 


few matches as possible. At present, 
teams in the top bracket of Calcutta 
football play a lot of matches. 

The national calendar will be revised 
so that, after a month’s rest, players 
begin with the Santosh Trophy, go on to 
the Federation Cup and then play in 
other competitions like the Rovers, 
Durand and the IFA Shield. The itiner¬ 
ary would be fixed in such a manner that, 
while a major competition was on, there 
would be no other tournaments to “dis¬ 
tract” the teams. Several clubs have 
made it a habit of playing in inconsequen¬ 
tial competitions in the few days be¬ 
tween two major championships. Orga¬ 
nisers of these tournaments would fix 
their dates in such a manner that the big 
clubs could finish their engagements in 
five or six days. While they would be 
* assured of good gates because big teams 
were taking part, the latter found them 
lucrative enough to agree to play. This 
meant the players had no let-up—and 
certainly no time to recover from in¬ 
juries sustained on the field. More than 
the lack of rest, it was the half-treated 
injuries that ultimately finished ofr a 
player. 

Apart from restructuring the football 
set-up, the AIFF has decided to concen¬ 
trate on the coaching of youngsters. 
Residential camps are being planned for 
sub-juniors and juniors, with a foreign 
' coach under whom there will be two 
Indian coaches. India is getting two 

•IINMV7-19M<y IMW 


Mexican coaches under the cultural 
exchange programme. ITie AIFF will 
utilise their sertices for the youngsters, 
one after the other. 

The AIFF plans to nurture these 
talents so that they could represent the 
country in the 1994 Asian Games. While 
this long-term planning is commendable, 
the federation will have to do much 


better than they have till now to deter¬ 
mine the players’ exact age. It is an 
established fact that bone tests cannot 
determine the exact age-of a person. 
And school certificates have never pro¬ 
vided adequate pnxif of age. 

This is going to be a nagpng problem 
for the organisers of the Santosh Tro¬ 
phy, too, if the age bar is introduced. 
One wonders what the AIFF will do to 
ensure that over-age players don’t 


No sporting 
competition is 
con^ei^ successful 
%vitliout spectator 
involvement and the 
Santosh Trophy will 
certainly not attract 
spectators if it Is 
restricted to the 
under-23s 



crowd into this touniament. 

The AIFF has taken another welcome 
decision In future, managers awom- 
panying Indian teams to competitions 
abroad will not be AIFF functionaries, 
but players of repute or technical men. 
I'he snag here is that most AIFF officials 
are, basically, technical men. The chair¬ 
man of the referees’ board, for example, 

IS a technical man. 

But there certainly will be no criticism 
of the ban on players chosen to repre¬ 
sent Uie country, speaking out on offi¬ 
cialdom or fellow-players in the press. 
This will help in inculcating a sense of 
involvement and team spirit, because 
there won't be any cheap sensationalism 
to vitiate the atmosphere. 

A long with these decisions, the AIFF 
working committee has also de¬ 
cided to try and organise two major, 
tournaments. One is the Nehru centen¬ 
ary fiKilball competitions, planned with a 
club team each from West Germany, 
England, Italy and Latin America. Along 
with these, four Indian clubs--Mohun 
Bagan, Ea.st Bengal, Mohammedan 
Sporting and Federation Cup winners 
Salgaocar—will take part in what is billed 
as the Nehru Centenary Club Cup com¬ 
petition. The budget for this tournament 
is rupees one crore and eighty lakhs, of 
which the major portion is sought to be 
met by NRIs. AIFF president and Union 
commerce minister Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi recently went to Europe to try 
and mobilise funds as well as finalise the 
teams. He will soon be going to South 
America to try and get the last of the 
four foreign sides. 

The AIFF has also taken up the offer 
made by Coca Cola, sponsors of the 
Youth World Cup, to stage the final part 
of this competition in India. Ihe soft 
drinks organisation will soon be re¬ 
entering this country. The World Cup 
will be an ideal promotional campaign. 
Since PTFA has not yet received an 
official bid for this championship, it is 
likely to consider the Indian bid favour¬ 
ably. Of course, they would first inspect 
the facilities available here. AIFF ofiS- 
cials are not too worried about this, 
because in terms of good stadia or 
hotels, India is as good as other nations. 

But ail this is for added ^aimur. 
Ihese two tournaments are not going to 
do very much more for Indian football 
than the direct telecast of the World Cup 
final rounds did. What the AIFF has to 
do ri^t now is to ensure that thje 
favourable climate generated by its in¬ 
tention of doing something p<»itive for 
the improvement of football is utilised 
fully. 

MjnUnlCaktMa 
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Fadaratlon Cup: will tha nww guklalinut h»lp7 


IDBI Capital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 
Canitd Gains Tax. 



• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption from Capital 
Gains tax under Section 
54 E of the Income Tax Act, 
1961. 

• Exemption from Wealth 
tax under Section 5( 1) 
(xvie) of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957 

• Income tax benefit under 
Section SOL. 

• Interest at 9% p.a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor’s option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 
IDBI. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 7 MAY 1989 BY AMRITLAL 




ARIES (21 Marcli—20 April) 

This IS a favourable week 
for most of you Business¬ 
men and professionals will 
make considerable head¬ 
way, Artists and sportsmen will also do 
well Your children won't bother you but 
your wife could be a problem See that she 
doesn't attend too many kitty pa.fies You 
need cash, so be careful with your ex¬ 
penses 

Good dates: 7 . B and 13 
Lucky numbers: 3. 5 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

A period of mixed fortunes 
Your enemies will be wait¬ 
ing to attack you. Try not to 
trust your relatives they 
could be a mean lot You may even run out 
of money But don't worry, be happy every 
cloud has a Silver lining A good period for 
creative artists and craftsmen A favourable 
week for love Actresses will perform 
well, provided they do not act too hoity- 
toity 

Good dates: 9, ti and 12 

Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 

GEMIHI (21 May—20 June) 

This IS not a favourable 
week lor most of you 
Meteorologists m particular 
should be careful they 
L^an't make weather forecasts as they nke 
Senior corporate executives should be 
wary their secretaries may turn out to be 
spies tor other companies. Businessmen 
may, however. push ah jad with their plans 
This IS a good time for trekking 
Good dates: 8. 9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 4. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

A favourable week foi pro¬ 
fessionals Businessmen 
can expand their activities 
On the economic front 
nost of you will gam through inheritance 
Corporate executives may go out of town 
this week. Your health may take a turn for 
the worse so don't take any chances A 
letter will bring good tidings. The domestic 
front will be peaceful. 

Good dates; 7, 9 and 11 
Lucky numbers; 2. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction; Norih-east 






LEO (21 July—20 August) 

This IS not a favourable 
week for you Do not go out 
of town, you may lace dilh- 
culties At home, theie may 
be problems your wife may create some 
trouble In the office a salary raise that you 
have been waiting toi may be stalled, 
temporarily Lovers should avoid each 
other However, computer programmers 
may do well 

Good dates: 9, to and 12 

Lucky numbers: 4. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction; East 

VIRGO (21 August —20 
September) This is an excel 
lent week for you Take a 
break from office work you 
haven't been socialising or 
picnicking for a long time Ring up your old 
friends and call them over for dumer On 
the financial front, mos: of you will gam 
money or inherit some pioperfy Those in 
the mass media will do well You have been 
losing some weight of late, so stop dieting 
arrd eat as much as you can 
Good dates; to. 11 and 13 
Lucky numbers; 1. 4 and 5 
Favourable direction; South 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) This is a week ot 
mixed fortunes Business 
men may incur losses, but 
they should not gel too 
worried about it On the professional front, 
however, your colleagues may try to wreck 
your plans Your children may do well in 
their studies Students are advised not to 
fritter away precious tirrie A good phase for 
archaeologists 
Good dates: 7, 8 and 12 
Lucky numbers; 3. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) This is not a 
favourable week for most of 
you Senior executives may 
not be able lo make much 
headway Artists may have some problems 
with their paintings You may even run out 
ot money Youi health may sutler Pol.ii- 
cians may run into rough weather a minis¬ 
try may collapse—and being what they are. 
they could desert a sinking ship 
Good dates; 9. to and 13 
Lucky numbers: 1. 5 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 




Star Partners: Virgo—Pisces 




SAGIHARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 December) This is a 
bad week toi yovj Sports 
men may fare problems 
someone <‘lse tmy liicak 
then lecoids The home liont will add to 
your worm's Businessmen are advised not 
to make any Iresh mveslmenls this week 
This IS not a good week for lomaru.e Itie 
patents ot youi lovei may make Me misee 
able tot you Avoid youi telalives 
Good dales: 10. t) and 12 '' 

Lucky numbers' 4. 7 and 6 
Favourable direction: Last 

CAPRICORN (2t December— 
20 January) The time is pat 
ticulaily tavouiabie lot 
sportsmen most of you 
may come out with flying 
colours PtofesBionals and businessmen 
may ntake steady ptogiess Tht domestic 
Iront will be peaceful and happy But keep a 
watch on your health A favourable week 
for romance Try not lo slrain yourself too 
mucti Artists and crafismeo may do well 
during this period 
Good dates; 7. to and 12 
Lucky numbera: 6 . 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) Financially, this 
may not be a good week for 
you It will br> some time 
before you can i';loai your 
debts and loans Avoid nsky Imancial drrals. 
However, a letter will bong good tidings 
Some p'ofessionals could even get a 
promotion Sculptors could also Irire well 
curing this period Play some v)dme!, it is a 
good exercise 
Good dates; 9. 12 and 
Lucky numbers; 7. a and 9 
Favourable direclion; Souifi 

PISCES (21 February—20 
March) Tfus is a week of 
mixed fortunes if you have 
started on a new venture, 
be sure that d wil' be one of 
those cases that begin wdh a bang and end 
in a whimper You may tall sick but vou will 
recover soon Perhaps you have been 
tirinking too mucfi So try not to lum 
yourseif or your lannly. Take care You 
have a long and bright luture ahead of you 
Good dates' 7, 12 and 13 
Lucky numbers: 2. b and h 
Favourable direction; North 




The Pisces man is a very whimsical and fanciful character, so he will try to fmd fault with 'he Virgo woman's ways. The latter is sober, 
sincere and soft-spoken, but he doesn't give a damn about it. He is bothered about h'S inends and himseif it's time he treated her 

with kindness. 
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KHAASBAAT 


A 

I now, monki'ys .<Vsif 

It wasn't onouRh havin>{ stars 
throw n.ikhniN, as if thi-i'e 
was no loinotrow, now ovon 
piiinatos havo got in on the 
ai't. Kaja, a monkey playing 
one of the major roles in 
'I'ajdar Amtohi’s h'k Number 
KiiChor, refuses to give a 
stiot until he IS given a bottle 
of Ins favourite dnnk, (lold 
Spot. 

w onder what’s with Dim¬ 
ple Kapadia and Jackie 
Shroff:’ They’d been so 
‘close’ at one time that on 
Jackie’s wedding, Dimple had 
lent her hairdresser’s ser¬ 
vices to his wife Ayesha, as a 
mark of affection. And the 
tno could be seen living it up 
in manv a Bombay nightspot. 


quite I he best of Inends. 


(From loft) Mah««h Bhatt and Sumaat Salgal: playing godfather 


No longer. Not only are 
the two ladies studies in 
frosty politeness when they 
meet, even Jackie barely 
acknowledges Dimple’s pre¬ 
sence when they shoot 
together these days. Ask 
Shashilal Nair, who has been 
frozen over by the cold, cold 
vibes between the stars of 
his latest venture Angaan. 








w hat do Kumar Gaurav, 
Sunjay Dutt and Sumeet 
Saigal have in common? (jod- 
father Mahesh Bhatt. 

For, after giving Dutt and 
Gaurav’s careers a fresh 
lease of life, Bhatt will now 
resurrect Sumeet Saigal on 
the silver screen, with his 
film (iunaah. Saigal will play 
one of 'the roles in a love 
triangle featuring Sunny Deol 


and Dimpi ' Kapadia apart 
from himself, 

(ioing by Bhatt’s track re¬ 
cord, Saigal should have it 
made. But then, with films, 
one never really knows. 


■ ilmland seems to be on a 
ophidian kick these days. Not 
only are there snake films 
galore (Nagina, Sheshnag 



JeMandra; anakaobaataion 

etc) the obsession is now 
creeping into real life too. 
Recently Jeetendra cele¬ 
brated his birthday on the 
sets of Sheshnag, and was 
presented with a cake 
shaped like a snake. And no. 
the star claimed, there was 
no Freudian symbolism ^ 
involved, o 




















Moving court 


J ust what does the fonuer 
chief minister of Karnata¬ 
ka. S.K. Bommai, have in 
mind? He hired the best 
constitutional brain in tlie 
country, former solicitor- 
general Soli Sorabjee, to get 
a writ petition admitted in the 
Karnataka High Court, effec¬ 
tively ruling out early 
Assembly elections Now 
polls cannot be oidered until 
29 May, the d.ite of the first 
hearing, and in all probability, 
not soon after either. 

Who is this likely to be¬ 
nefit? Not the Janata Dal. 
whose best interests lie in an 
early election, in which event 
it could ride to victory on a 
sympathy wave. But this 
could work to the Janata 
Party’s advantage, giving it 
time to get its act togther 



S.R. Bommai: what'a up ? 

Hence rumours to the effect 
I that Bommai is all set to 
desert the ranks of the Dal to 
join up with H. D. Deve Gow¬ 
da and Co. 


On with the 
Congress? 


I 


s the Tamil Nadu chief 
minister M. Karunanidhi 
working towards an alliance 
with the CongressfD? So if 
would seem, going by his 
recent behaviour. 

First, at a time when the 
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M, Karunanidhi: naw alliance? 

rest of the Dppo.sition was 
raising bell over the cen¬ 
sorship of till- Thakkar Com¬ 
mission leporl, all Karuna- 
nidhi said w:is tha) a copy of 
the report would i)e kept in 
the Assembly’s library wlu'ii 
It was made available to the 
legislature. 

Then, It was rumouu-d 
that he had sent his nephew, 
Rajya Sabha member Miira- 
soli Maran. to meet a contact 
in the Mooii.inar faction of 
the Congress(l), to discuss 
the possibilities of an 
alliance. The DMK was. 
apparently, willing to con¬ 
cede more seats to the Con¬ 
gress than cv( II Javalalitha's 
AlADMK would. 

What seemed to clinch the 
issue was Karunanidhi’s 
reaction to the dismissal of 
the Bommai ministry in Kar¬ 
nataka. Leave alone passing 
a resolution in the Tamil 
Nadu Assembly against the 
Centre’s action, the CM 
helped Speaker Thamizh- 
kudirnagan prevent a discus¬ 
sion on the issue. What’s 
more Karunanidhi was even 
willing to discuss the Cauv- 
ery river waters dispute with 
the Karnataka Governor ikiw 
that Bommai was out. 


So. IS It going to be off 
with the National Front and 
on with the Congii'ss’-' 

Dhmw 

diplomacy 


M akhanlal Foledar may 
be the convener ot the 
Congress Coordination Com 
mittee on (iujarat, but hi^ 
word doesn't taiiv muib 
weight with the dis.sidents. 
who swear by then iiatioii 
saint Madhavsinh Solaiiki 
.So Fotedar, afraid that 
he’d tail at defusing the Gu¬ 
jarat crisis, decided to swal- 


Makhsnlal Fotedar. gratuitous 
advice 



low Ins I'lide .nui invite 1 
Solanki ovi'i toi dmnei I 
There, ovi-i mr-.it uitlels tor ! 
whalevei they weie serving 
at the Foled.ii iesi(l<-nce), ' 
•Silaiiki told tils tellow minis i 
lei whete exacth he li.id . 
gone wiring, Foted.n's open ' 
siipjioit tot ehiei minister . 
Ainaisiiih Cli.iiidiuirv w.is , 
the root of ail evil s.iid ■ 
Solanki, and the oulv w.iy out < 
ot the (iiesent imp.issi' vvoiild . 
be to lemmc the iiieumbeiii i 
tbiet mnnstei, Foted.n w.is | 
not amused. ; 

Bitter pill 

T his must lie • blUei pill ' 
tor the Mali.li .islil 1,1 j 
sugar tanner to swallow Al 
ter dediK ting .i toi il o| Ks i 
■f Hh doles tiom tlie work ! 
ers in ihe n.niK' ot housing ! 
schemes lor the pool, 7h ; 
sugar coopei.ilives in the , 
state have filled to deiiosit ; 
the money with tlu* go\em j 
riient. i 



Sharad Pawar. detaulting 


Opposition Ic/idei N D. i 
P.ilil l.ninched a dli.inu out j 
side tlie Couni il Hall deman 
ding action against the erring ' 
loopeiatives Hut mini-tei i 
for d>oj)<’i,t!ioii Ahli.usiiili I 
K.ije Blios.ile pli'.ided he! i 
pk-ssness. I 

.And link wonder, for 1 
among tin def.iultiiiv’ sugar i 

haioiis Wi le iioui otln-i th.in j 

chiel iriinisiei Sliar.id I'awai. ] 
funner CM ''liuaiirao Paul j 
Nilangekdi iind puhlu work" • 
minister Vija\sinb Molim- i 

Paul, a I 
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Davl Lai: Imposalble condlliona 


Money matters 

N ow tlidt the Karnataka 
miiiistiv. Iho loiiiitiv^ 
onlv Janat.i l)al v'ovcmnu-iit 
Itas collapsed. Iiow will the 
patty laise luiuls for the 
fortluoinioK elections:' In 
ItlM, lle^de was ahle tulap 
Karnataka's lii|iioi haions 
who make m huKe amount o( 




Ramakrithna Hagda: wilt tha 
rum rajaa obllga? 

cash from the sale of 
‘seconds’ (as booze that 
evades excise is known in 
the tiade). But this year, the 
rum ra;as are less likely to 
as forthcoming. 

One option would lie to 
approach Deta I ail who heads 


a (oalition government of the 
Janata !)al ami the Bjl’ in 
Haiyan:i. but no Janata lead- 
(T IS willing to talk to l,.'il, 
who imposes impossible ion 
ditions on those who henelil 
from his laigesse 

In the inleiim, the Ojiposi- 
tion has gone hack to aiiti- 
vating smh (leelame lit'<in 
ciets as Chandia Swami, who 
IS now threatening to desert 
the L'ongiess and rettiin to 
the Opposition 


Chandt* Swami: Oppoaltlon 
financlar? 

To hell and back 

T he parliamentary debate 
over the dismissal of the 
Roinmai government in Kar¬ 
nataka provided many an 


amusing moment (joieinor 
Venkatasulibaiah's 'sliort lut’ 
to power lame in lor nniih 
approbation, with .Ayappa 
Keddv liolding forth on how 
the man who had lost in the 
Lok Sabha elertion Irmn 
■Andhia I’tadesli was now 
“niling” over an entire stale 

'I'he following day it was 
Congress leader Veerendra 
I’atil's turn with the wisec¬ 
racks I’alil, who happened 
to mention the Janata tale 
from 1977 bO in the course oi 
his speech, was asked bv the 
Janata Dal’s I’. J.tipal Keddv 
which political parly he had 
been in at that time, I’afil, 
who had been in tlie Janata, 
shot b.iik "In hell 


Paper chase 


I n the corridors of South 
Rkx'k. they use ‘Statesma- 
nise’ as a verb. (For exam- 
ple."Should vve Statesmanise 
The Hiniiu in case it prints 
mote Hofors documents?") 
The exact meaning of the 
word depends on the user 
but broadly it means; to has¬ 
sle a newspaper. (Dod alone 
knows what the verb for 
what the legiine is doing to 
the E^pre^is is. I 

So, it was something of a 
tnumph lor the Old Lady of 
Chownnghee when the Delhi 
High Court asked the New 
Delhi Mumcipal Corporation 
(NDMC) to sanction its plans 
to redevelop the property it 
owns in the centre of the 
capital 

The Statesmin has been 
trying to build a multi storey 
building on that site since 
1980 but two successive 
Congressd) governments 
have systematically blocked 
its development plans, }•'inal- 
ly, the paper got the High 
Court to rule in its favour. 

No doubt the bright lads at 
Race Course Road are plan- 
nmg the next step in their 
strategy. 


A hack by any 
other name 


T he Janata Dal has 
thought up an innovative 
way of fazing opponents, 'llie 
i party sends one of ns mem- 
! hers to press con¬ 
ferences held bv those on the 
olhei side of the political 
fence i'he I )al denizen, pre¬ 
tending to be a jounialist, 
then begins asking the hap- 
I h'ss politiiian embarrassing 
j questions. 








SIddhartha Shankar Ray: 
embarraaaing quoatlona 

The latest victim of this 
ploy was the tiovenior of 
Punjab, Siddharth Shankar 
Ray. Mohan Guruswami, a f 
prominent member of the I 
Dal’s national executive ! 
walked into his press confer- i 
ence masquerading as a 
scribe. As soon as Ray 
finished reading out his offi¬ 
cial statement, Guruswarm 
swung into action . quizzing 
Kay on the political situation 
in Punjab. Finding the Gov¬ 
ernor’s replies unsatisfactory 
he began a heated argument, 
until the press corps forced 
him to shut up.n 
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NTR’s Andhra 

t wiis ail cxiflk-nt aiiprais 
al ()(the slate of the Telu- 
RU Desam Rovenimeiit ( Ke- 
Uin) (>l the Slut. 2'.i- iJft 
April). N.'r. Kama Kao's 
dream to set up an all-India 
party has been shattered. 

His 'I'eluRu I tesani is nothing 
but a regional party And the 
growth of regional parties is 
an ominous portent lor the 
nation's future The biggest 



NTR: politics and films go 
togethar 


question now is: has Andhra 
Pradesh progressed along 
with the rest of the country.’’ 
Sadly, it has not. Two quotes 
sum up the entire situation. 
According to P. Famhalaiah, 
former Telugu Desam Ml’. 
“The present government in 
Andhra Pradesh is a govern¬ 
ment of N.T. Rama Kao, by 
N.T. Kama Kao and for N.T. 
Kama Kao.” K.K. I'ewari, 
too, has rightly observed: 
“Look at NTR. Is he not the 
symbol of all that is nationally 
unacceptable? " With NTR at 
the helm of affairs, Andhra 
Pradesh will not go far. 

Hg^Chmrmn Bamrf0«, Calcutta 
(W^t Bangui 


! ■ The Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister has dec ided to don 
the grease paiiit again only 
bee ause he has lost a bit of 
his popul.iritv When nothing 
else has worked, jierhaps 
pl.iying a mythological char- 
ai ter mav help. In Andhra, 
the hero-worshipping people 
might lap up anything that 
the m.ilinei’ idol chums out, 
but tfie Hindi vc-rsion can in 
no wav become a hit. I loes 
N'J'K really believe that he 
can win the goodwill of the 
people bv this giminnk.’’ Duly 
time will tell 
K. Chhtanand Kumar, 
Bangalore (Karnataka) 

■ After Nehru's demise 
there has not been a single 
political leader i ommitted 
enough to serve the nation. 
Religion was used at one 
time as a means of com¬ 
munication. Put todav It was 
become a tool to exploit the 
masses by powei - hungry 
politicians in the south NTR, 
t(K), has eflectivelv used this 
strategy. Like his predeces¬ 
sors, he has no ideological 
commitment to the massc’s. 
He has used the ai ena of 
politics foi personal material 
gams. This IS evident from 
thc“ number of Hshniins and 
real estate business that 
mushroomed in the state- af¬ 
ter NTR became the chief 
minister of Andhia Pradesh. 

All along NTR has been 
dcdivenng dialogues airnc-d at 
making him a denii-god in the 
eyes of the unsusirecting 
people of Andhra Pradesh. 

N TR represents the natural 
culmination of the slogan- 
chanting pi'iiticical ethos initi¬ 
ated by Mrs tlandhi. He is a 
rare combination of business 
acumen and political man¬ 
ipulation 

Anand Kao Thota. Hyderabad 
(AmUtraPradeah) 

'"n - -'0 ' 

Jewel of India 

I t was an interesting article 
(Heyond politics, 16—22 
April). Dr Karan Singh is one 
of the finest jewels of Hindu 
religion and culture. He is 
right 111 asserting that if the 
future of planet earth is to 
be safeguarded, it is neces¬ 
sary to "transit corn- 


Karan Singh, man of culture 

pleinentanty in place of com- | 
petition, convergence in 
place of ciinflict. .in the hu¬ 
man race” What we see 
today IS man betraying man 
in order to show bis sup¬ 
remacy 

IJnloriunately secularism 
appears to be the most mis¬ 
understood word in our na¬ 
tion today Even the framers 
of the Constitution did not 
.seem to have comprehended 
the teal meaning of this 
word And politicians are 
reaping the maximum be- 
neiits from the infighting be¬ 
tween different factions of 
society It IS the’ diabolical 
politics of secularism which 
will ultim.ately spell disaster 
lor our country. 

PrabhakarS. Hararde, Indore 
(Madhya ^adeah) 

la''.' s 

An expensive 
couple 

U dayan Shaniia wants to 
convince his readers 
that Rajiv and Sonia Gandhi 
live like an ordinary couple 
(From the corridors, 23—29 


Soma Gandhi; Indian at haart 



April). Does he want us to 
believe that a couple, whose 
secunty bill easily crosses a 
neat Rs 200 crores per 
annum is like any other Indi¬ 
an couple? The olumnist 
seems to have adopted a 
pro-Rajiv stand right from 
the tune he began writing his 
column. He is no better than 
the crowd of sycophants who 
stand outside the PM’s resi¬ 
dence and chant that there is 
no alternative to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. You should not allow him 
the privilege of using the 
valuable pages of your maga¬ 
zine to sing Rajiv Gandhi’s 
praises. 

N.P. VIttal, Thane 
(MaharaMra) 

■ The Opposition seems 
bent on taking advantage of 
the fact that Sonia Gandhi is a 
Chnstian. It is to her credit 
that despite being a fore¬ 
igner, Soma has taken to 
Indian culture rather well. 
Being an Italian by birth it 
must have been quite dificult 
for her to make herself at 
home in Indian surroundings. 
But she has overcome all 
obstacles and deserves to be 
congratulated for it. 

K. V. Rajago p a l an, Madraa 

aamdlUM 

A chapter ends 

I t was a fitting tribute to 
S.M. Joshi (Obituary, 

16—22 April). The nation 
has been deprived of a great 
humarast and a champion of 
the underprivileged. Joshi 
had campaigned for a secu¬ 
lar, free and united India. He 
courted arrest several 
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times and struggled relen¬ 
tlessly to safeguard demo¬ 
cratic values and pnnciples of 
equality. His death has ended 
a glonous chapter in the 
history of the Indian socialist 
movement. 

Shathank Shakhar, Maarut 
(Uttar Pradaah) 

j'"It.:''.'. >1') 

Killing spree 

F arooq Abdullah's state¬ 
ment that it was a war¬ 
like situation in Kashnur apt¬ 
ly sums the situation in the 
valley (Bloody April. 23—29 
Apnl). Bombs were hurled at 
govemnieiu ottices, vehicles 
were destroyed and the life 
of the common man was in 
danger. The situation could 
have been brought under 
control had not the state 
administration as well as the 



VIolance In Srinagar: a rioter 
baing arrastad 

pobce adopted an indifferent 
attitude. It was a nightmare 
for the tourisms who had 
dared to visit the valley. The 
Centre must take immediate 
action to prevent the beauti¬ 
ful valley from going into the 
hands of vandals, hooligans 
and terrorists. 

Sa/Ua ShahxadHuaairin, Naw 
(Dat^l 

Hostile 

neighbours 

O ne wonders how two 
neighbours with age-old 
ties could suffer such a swift 
deterioration in their trade 
and foreign relations (The 
siege of Nepal, 16—22 
Aprt) As the younger 
brother in the relationship. 
Nepal is no doubt sensitive to 
the implication that it, can be 
‘pushed’. However, as the 
older member of the SAARC 


Qataway to Napal: deserted 
family, India has given the 
freedom of a homeland to 
Nepali settlers who do not 
have to obtain certificates of 
residence or work permits in 
India. This is a facility not 
accoided to any other neigh 
hour. Thus, it is iiiconect foi 
Nepal to claim that its insist- 
eiice on work pet nuts lor 
Indians applies equally to all 
foreigntirs. 

It IS pity that the treaties 
linking the two countries 
were allowed to reach a 
penultimate point before dif¬ 
ferences could be sorted out. 
India needs to be magnani¬ 
mous, keeping in muid ilie 
complex psyche of smaller 
nations, whole Nepal must 
realise that it cannot afford to 
antagonise its neighbt'ur. 
Louaka Lobo PnMiUj 
Maag^ora (Karnataka) 

,.■ v"’- 

Wrong decision 

T he decision of the gov¬ 
ernment to hold pan- 
chayat elections in Punjab in 


^la^ oi June does not iippear 
to be a wise one (Tui.^uiiig 
/Hvicc III I'miyih, 2- - H .ApnD 
Th<' veidict given bv the 
police that terronst activity 
in the state has lessened is 
baldly convincing in vu'W of 
the fact that killings i.oiituiuc 
unabated in the ruial .is well 
as tlie urban areas The p,iii- 
iiuiv.it polls will thus be a 
larce because the elei'ted 
persons will obvioiislv belong 
to diflereni leironst gnaips. 
This will eventually lead to 
more bloodslu’O in 'he state. 
H.K.L. Gandotra, JakoS<trl 
(t^UnJab) 

■va V.' ■ 'Iv ■ ' 

With a punch 

T hough 1 have great re¬ 
spect and admiration for 
Nirad C. Chaudhun, 1 cannot 
support his opinion that 
Nehru was a "hundred per 
cent Nazi supporter” (“The 
English are superior to us", 
23—29 April). On the con¬ 
trary, Neliru was a strong 
opponent of both Nazism and 


fascism and tried his utmost 
to fight these twui menaces 
to mankind. During Hitler's 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, 1 
was responsible tor con¬ 
veying several messages 
from i’anditji to the Presi¬ 
dent of Czechoslovakia con¬ 
demning the Nazi conquest. 
These lettms, in Nehru's 
own handwriting, are now 
part of the archives of the 
Czechoslovakian govern¬ 
ment in Prague. Can this 
noble son of India then be 
called a Nazi supporter? 
Chaudhuii should check with 
history belore making such 
outrageous allegations. 

T.K. IKanon, Maw DaH$l 
■ 1 had thought that Nirad C. 
C'haudhiin was an intellcc- 
tuai, hut obviously 1 was 
wrong. He appears to be 
quite confused thioughout 
the intei"view. All the same, 
at last we have a renowned 



Chnudhurt: wiidtnt 

writer who can afford to call 
Mahatma (landlii a wicked 
man, B. C. Koy a wicked and 
mean man, and Jyoti Basu an 
upstart. Keeping the con¬ 
tribution.-- of these eminent 
personalities aside. 1 would 
like to know what Chaudhuri 
himself has done for the 
country? ^\nd why is he so 
concerned about the future 
of Beni^lis only? 

It is indeed rather unfor¬ 
tunate that renowned Indian 
writers are now indulging in 
mud-slinging while leading a 
comfortable life abroad. If 
Chaudhun is really con¬ 
cerned about the plight of 
Bengalis and the failure of 
Indian communists, he 
should come to India and 
work for their betterment 
•. Oanaa li, Jamatm^ur(Uiar) 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Lady of the Mooni 
Habba Khatoon 


j \ Our country has 

I I many bcautilul 

^ legends which are 

/ - 1 rnatenal 

I * I imaginative 

I J film-maker; it is a 

y 

don't venture 

i it _ beyond classical 

epics like the Kanuiyan and the 
Mahahbjrat. I he most picturesque of 
these legends set in the most pictures¬ 
que part of our country is that of the 
poet-singer Habba Khatoon of Kashmir. 
It has all the ingredients of a truly 
Spectacular oox-office blockbuster: 
beautiful people; beautiful scenery; stark 
poverty contrasted with the opulence of 
a Sultan’s court; a peasant girl’s love for 
the heir-apparent; conflict between 
bigotry and Sufi liberalism; battles, pas¬ 
toral songs. What more could anyone 
wish for? 

At long last somebody has thought of 
making a film on her. Karly this year 
Muzaffar All, who has already won 
acclaim as the producer of Ifnirao Jaan 
Ada— the courtesan of Lucknow— 
started shooting the opening scenes of 
the story ol Habba lOiatoon with the 
lead role being played by Dimple Kapa- 
dia. The supporting cast includes Fran 
Chopra, Sushma Seth. V.K. Kaul and 
Shaukat Kaji. A third of the film has been 
made. Now he is stuck for money. 

The story as it is told now is some¬ 
what as follows. There was once (some 
400 years ago) a poor peasant named 
Abdi Rathar who lived with his wife 
Janam in village Chandahar in the valley 
of the Jhelum, a long distance away from 
Srinagar. They had a daughter bom to 
them. A wandering Sufi mystic who 
happened to be in Chandahar baptised 
her on a moonlit night and gave her the 
name Zoon, Kashinin for moon. How, 
why and when Zoon became Habba 
Khatoon is not known. 

Zoon grew up to be a beautiful girl and 
under the guidance of her Sufi mentor 
began to compose lyrics. She also had a 
beautilul voice in which she sang her 
own compositions. Soon her songs be¬ 
came popular in the surrounding vil¬ 
lages. One day. the elder son and 
pieii'-apparent of the Sultan, Prince Yusuf 


Shah, happened to pass by the village 
when out on a shikar. He saw Zoon. He 
heard her sing, and fell madly in love 
with her. Without knowuig who he was, 
Zoon also fell in love with him. Yusuf 
Shah tarried in Chandahar longer than he 
should have and the village was abuzz 
with rumours of the dalliance between 
Zoon and the stranger from Siinagar. 
Zoon’s parents forced her to marry a 
carpenter, Aziz Jan, of a neighbouring 
village. Though married, Zoon refused 
to allow her husband to consummate the 
marriage. He thrashed her and threw 
her out of his home to live in the sheep 
pen in the courtyard. After a while she 
ran away through a snow-storm to her 


parents’ home. Aziz refused to divorce 
her and accused her of committmg 
adultery with Yusuf. 'The mullahs were 
on his side. She appealed to the Sultan. 
In court Yusuf made a dramatic entry, 
revealed his identity and denied havmg 
physical relations with her. Zoon dis¬ 
proved her husband’s charge of adultery 
by proving that she was still a virgin. 
The Sultan decreed the divorce but 
refused his son pemiission to marry 
iCoon. Yusuf ignored his father’s com¬ 
mand and eloped with Zoon ,o Gulmarg 
and married her. Meanwhile Mughal 
armies ordered by Emperor Akbar to 
annex the Valley proceeded to march 
against the Sultan. One of the Sultan’s 



Dlmpi* KapwUa n Habba Khatoon: a part ol Kaahmirl lolklora 


Our country has many 
beautiful legends 
which are excellent 
material for a 
film-maker. The most 
picturesque of these 
legends set in the 
most picturesque part 
of our country is that 
of the poet-singer 
Habba Khatoon 


officers who had been bribed killed him 
in a polo match. Prince Yusuf hurried 
back to Srinagar to take over the reins of 
administration. He proved to be a very 
wayward ruler who spent more time in 
his harem with Zoon than in organising 
the defence of his kingdom. When the 
Mughals were at fiis doorstep, he led his 
army against them. He was captured. 
The story brought to Srinagar was that 
he had fallen in battle. Zoon heard of the 
calamity on a cold winter night. She 
picked up her infant girl and went out 
into the snow. Nobody knows what 
became of her except that there is a 
tomb said to be that of Habba Khatoon 
and her child, a 
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I hat's why I say... I speak metaphor- 
ically. ..V.P. Singh is the Pamella Hordes 
of Indian politics... He is ever eager to go 
to bed with anybody from Hershman to 
Haji Mastaan, from Vajpayee to Basu, 
with anybody, if it helps hmi pobticallv. 

K.K. Tewari, minster of state for 
information and broadcasting 


I am absolutely clear about that. I don't 
need to decide it. I know that Buta Singh 
is innocent. 

Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister, rebut¬ 
ting Bommais charge that Union home 
minister Buta Singh had tried to destabil¬ 
ise the Karnataka government 


No. Frankly most of the time 1 don’t 
know what is happening. I don’t have 
any spare time to go and give advice to 
people who don’t want it. I am not 
important enough for them to seek my 
advice. 

Chandra Shekhar, on whether he was 
consulted on the Karnataka crisis 

The Prime Minister should know— 
they were tapping the telephone of the 
former President of India. 

Ramakrishna Hegde, Janata Dal lead¬ 
er, on the government Justifying tele¬ 
phone-tapping, if it was done by autho¬ 
rised personnel 


That is what is honour. Can you 
imagine the scene if this started to 
happen in our country? More than half 
our politicians would be fini.shed off! 

Nani Palkhivaua, noted Jurist and con¬ 
stitutional expert, referring to the re¬ 
cent financial scandal in Japan which led 
to the resignation of the Prime Minister 
and the suicide of his aide 

If I don’t take my own relatives, should 
I appoint the relatives of Bansi Lai and 
Bliajan l.al? 

Devi Lal, Haryana chief minister, at a 
press conference, replying to the charge 
that scores of his relatives hold high 
posts in the state goveniment 


I know the Centre will not accept my 
chaUenge because Congress(I) leaders 
are liars and political cowards. 

S.R, Bommai, former Karnataka chief 
minister, asking the Centre to institute 
an enquiry into the toppling of his 
government 


Iwo one is going to tell us about the 
framework within which we have to talk 
with our own countrymen. 

Ranjan Wueratne, Sri Lankan foreign 
minister.on the peace talks held between 
the LTl'Erebels and the Sri Lankan 
government 


i am hurt, badly hurt, and I have to 
decide my next course of action. 

Govind Narain Singh, former Cov- 
emor of Bihar, after allegations of cor¬ 
ruption and mismanagement were level¬ 
led against him by the Congress 
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Exorasingthe spirit 


The Congress(I) is not the CPI(M)’s main worry now. It is the spectre of 

communalism, or the BJP 


A spectre is hauntinR tlie 
Indian communists; the 
spectre of communalism. 
Never before have the lef¬ 
tists been so obsessed with 
(or so scared oO the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP), which they see as the 
embodiment of Hindu fundamentalism. It 
is a ghost that the CPI(M) would like to 
exorcise from the country's body politic. 

The left parties, led by the Commun¬ 
ist Party of India (Marxist), CPl(M), 
have launched a blistering attack on the 
BJP, which, in turn, has been quick to 
return the fire. Both sides have issued a 
spate of accusations and counter- 
accusations against each other. At 
times, the language that this verbal war 
is couched in has been reduced to the 
level of the indecent. 

For years, ever smce the imposition 
of the Emergency in fact, the CPl(M) 
has made out that the main danger to the 
.country is the 'authoritarianism' of the 
^Congress(I). But, of late, this percep- 
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tion seems to have changed—now, it is 
communalism. particularlv majority com¬ 
munalism, which IS advanced as the 
biggest threat. 

To an extent, the CPI(M)’s current 
perception has to do with the general 


Namboodiripad feels 
that the Congrf»ss(l) 
has become so weak 
at the Centre and in 
most of the stirtes that 
It Is iK»t necMsary f or 
the Opposition to 
unite. The suggestion 
is tliat inviting the 
BJPs support is not 
merely dangerou»--4t 
Is not required 


election—which is less than a year 
away. With the Congress(I)'s chances 
seeming far worse than it did the last 
time around, the prospects of an Opposi¬ 
tion government coming to power at 
New Delhi appear real. The Janata Dal, 
which will be the nucleus of any Opposi¬ 
tion front, is still vacillating on whether it 
should enter into a seat-shanng arrange¬ 
ment with the BJP. Some within the 
Dal—such as the Haryana strongman 
Devi Lai—have even been actively lob¬ 
bying for a full-fledged alliance. This has 
thrown up a prospect that the CPl(M) 
finds extremely revolting—a coalition 
government of the Opposition parties 
with the BJP as a partner. 

The CPI(M), which is a member of 
the Opposition National Front, has re¬ 
sponded by going on the offensive. The 
objective of its tirade against the BJP is 
to isolate it from the Opposition— 
particularly, the Janata Dal. A few 
months ago, it was a party to the setting 
up of the left-dominated National Cam- 
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j paign Committee (which compnsed the 
i left and disgruntled elements within the 
centrist Opposition) with the objective of 
' pressuring the Dal into adopting a secu- 
I lar and more socialistic approach. 

1 But can the CFI(M) prevent the Dal 
and other mainstream Opposition parties 
i from reaching an understanding with the 
I BjP? "No," says the BJF’s general 
I secretary L.K. Advani, who thinks the 
1 CFUM) has taken on a task “far beyond 
! its actual strength. The communists 
I have been increasingly marginalised, 
i The CFKM) is confined to two pock- 
I ets— Kerala and West Bengal— and the 
I CFl has influence only in Bihar. How 
: they hope to influence national politics, 1 
do not understand." 

! However, the CFKM) is confident 
’ that It IS capable of isolating the BJl’. 

; Says politburo member Harkishen Singh 
' Suneet; "Whenever we go to the people 
with a clear-cut programme, they rally 
j around us. The Kerala election proved 
i this." 

A nother reason tor the CFI(M)’s 
intensified campaign against the 
BJF IS the increased polarisation within 
the country on communal lines. The 
BJP. with help of the Kashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and the 
Vishwa Hindu Faiishad (VHP) .has been 
acting m a concerted manner to arouse 
communal passions among the Hindus of 
late. The Ram Janambhoiimi/Babri Mas- 
jid issue has been an ideal opportunity 
for the party to exploit Hindu sentiment 
with an eye on the forthconung election. 

The Udaipur meeting of the BJF’s 
national executive made it clear that the 
party was ui j mood to make political 
capitalfrom communally sensitiveissues. 
The meet demanded the scrapping of 
Article 370 of the Constitution which 
confers special status on the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir; called for replacing 
the Minorities Commission with a human 
rights commission (Advam claims that 
M.H. Beg, the former chairman of the 
commission, had himself recommended 
such a move): and asked for the Ram 
Janambhoomi site to be restored to the 
Hindus. There have been other indica¬ 
tions of the BJP's new hardline approach. 
For example, the party is seriously 
considering accepting the recommenda¬ 
tion of its Maharashtra unit for an 
alliance with the Shiv Sena. Moreover, 
the BJP is working more closely with the 
RSS and the VHP—both perceived as 
more extreme m their fundamentalist 
zeal—than before. There is very little 
difference now between the BJP ^ the 
otlier two organisations on communally 
explosive matters such as the Rarn 
Janambhoomi issue. 


That the CFl(M) bad decided to make 
communalism a major electoral issue 
was clear at its 13th congress held in late 
December last year at Tnvandrum. .A 
separate resolution in defence of the 
beleaguered Mu.slim mmorilv was 
adopted and the BJF-RSS VHF combine 
criticised in a most scathing manner. 
General secretary L.M.S Nambi'odir- 


i|>ad devoted a major portion of his 
speech at the concluding rally to the 
question. He argued that if the Janata 
Dal tned to forge an alliance with the 
BJF. It would mean gittmg the supjxirt of 
the minontiea and weaker sections to 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

NambixKlinpad t<K)k up the same 
theme while spc‘aking at a three-day 


The BJP has Shed its prb> 

CPl(M) 's Harkishen Singh Surjeet on how the BJP 
is openly supporting Hindu communalism 


SuyPAr: Why hat there been 
an intenaiticaUon of polemics be¬ 
tween the left (especially the 
CPi-m and the BJP? 

Harkishen Singh Surjeet: Our 
analysis of the present political situa¬ 
tion is that because of its anti-people 
policies and attacks on democratic 
rights of the people, the Rajiv Gandhi 
government is gettmg rapidly iso¬ 
lated, However, there are forces 
actively working to divert the peo¬ 
ple’s discontent witli the Congress(i) 
government into communal and divi¬ 
sive channels. Today, the BJP has 
openly come out in defence of Hindu 
communalism. Earlier, at least, they 
had a garb and used to talk of 
Gandhian socialism. But now they 
have reverted to their original Jan 
Sangh approach. 

TTie BJP has, in the recent past, 
openly associated itself with the RSS 
and has actively taken part in the 
campaign launched by the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad to ‘Uberate’ Ram 
Janambhoomi. Even a person like 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, who had ear¬ 
lier taken a somewhat reasonable 
stand, openly declared in the pre¬ 
sence of RSS chief Balasaheb Deoras 
that there could be no compromise 
on this issue. If such a political line is 
followed, then not only will the 
democratic movements of our mas¬ 
ses be threatened, but also the unity 
and integrity of our country will be 
jeopard!^. We feel that if this line 
gains ground, it will mean playing 
into the hands ot Rajiv Gandhi, who 
vnU then emerge as a defender of the 
mmoiiti^ and the country's unity 
and integrity and thus sway the 
peopfe. 

liiis is why we have been asking 
the other Opposition puties to 
activdy oppose tMs line and unite 
widh die to pave the way for the 
removal d the Rajiv government. 


We want to combine the struggie 
against Rajiv Gandhi’s government 
with the struggle to defend the uraty 
of the country. Everybody knows 
that wherever divisive forces are 
active, it is the CPl(M) and the left 
which are in the forefront of the 
struggle against them. 

How do you react to the possi¬ 
bility of seat adjustments be¬ 
tween the Nationul Front and 
the BJP in certain areas? 



1 


Even from a practical point of 
view, I can tell you that if any seat , 
adjustment with the BJP a attertip- , 
ted in states like UP and Bihar, it wU , 
strengthen Rajiv Gandhi. In these ' i 
two states, 32 per cent the; ; 
populaticm consists of tt» mimxrkies , 
and the Scheduled Castes ankl, 
Tribes. They have already moved' 
away from the Congressfl). By latv* 
ing a seat aijjustment wift the Bl#.. .1; 
we wiUbefoningthemtogobadc^ 1 
the Cotgressd). We are that so 
for we iiave been able to exert some ■ 
influence on the (^ipositioa par^ .. j 
and they have not fflcfoded the lUPiaii' 
the National Front ; * " 
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seminar in Calcutta organised by the 
Students Federation of India (SFI), the 
party’s student wing. Present were 
Janata Dal president and vice-president, 

V P. Singh and R.K, Hegde. Both of 
them advocated the formation of a united 
Opposition front comprising all the par¬ 
ties. ranging from the BJP to the 
CF'KM). They emphasised the strategic 
importance of having one-to-one con¬ 
tests—that IS, of putting up only one 
Opposition candidate in every consti¬ 
tuency. Their views came under heavy 
criticism from Namboodinpad, who 
asked how' the Janata Dal or the National 
F-'ront could have an alliance with a party 
like the BJP, whose main demands were 
the winding up of the Minorities Com¬ 
mission and the .scrapping of Article 370. 
He reminded them that the National 
Front had, in fact, called for arming the 
Minonties Comnussion with statutory i 
powers. As for the abrogation of Article 
370, he pointed out that no party other 
than the BJl' was in fa^ ir of this. 

Namboodinpad has advanced 
another—and less ideological—reason . 
for isolating the BJP. In his view, the 
Congress(l) has become so weak at the 
Centre and most of the states that it is 
not necessary for the entire Opposition 
to unite, as it did in 1977. The sugges¬ 
tion IS that mviting the BJP’s support is 
not merely dangerous—it is not re¬ 
quired. 

For its part, the BJl^ makes out that 
the CPl(M) is being hypocntical m 
singling It out for political untouchability. | 
Says the BJP’s general secretary K.L. ! 
Shamia: “In the Kerala Assembly elec- ■ 
tion, the CPI(M) did not hesitate to use i 
the Hindu card. In Tamil Nadu, they j 
were in the same front with a faction of j 
the Muslim League. How can one take | 
them seriously?" Sharma also recalls I 
that both the CPI(M) and the CPI j 
entered into a seat-sharmg arrangement ! 
with Devi Lai in the Haryana election I 
two years ago, despite his alliance with i 
the BJP. I 

The BJP is a force to contend with in 
Hindi-speaking states such as Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh 
and Himachal Pradesh and the question 
is whether it will be possible for the 
Janata Dal-led (^position to ignore this if | 
they want to win the next election. The | 
Dal wiU have this very much on its I 
before it finally makes it up. With the ! 
CPI(M) using every argument it can ' 
marshal to keep the BJP out, the two 
parties are likely to trade charges for 
quite a whOe. That is, until V.P. Singh 
and his men in the Dal decide whether 
left is lig^t or right is left out. 

KuMmp Kunwr/WMr OaM 


‘Tile CPt(M) is using red 
herrings’ 

BJFs L. K. Advani on the communists' attempts to 
malign his party 



SvNiur: The BJP and the left 
have alwaye been at logger- 
heade. But over the poet few 
mmthe, their reiatiotu have 
been unueuMg etralned. Why? 

Advani; It is true that Mr 
; E.M.S. Namboodinpad hardly makes 
a statement these days which does 
not bettay his obsession with the 
EUP. My analysis is that there is a 
section in the CPUM) which has 
been watching R^v Gandhi's popu¬ 
larity hurtling down and which ^ii^s 
that, in 1990, there may be a non- 
Congressd) government at the Cen¬ 
tre. it is not tu^py with this possibil¬ 
ity because this wiU not be a com- 
mumst-controOed government. But, 
at the same tone, the strong anti- 
Congressd) sentiments preva^ing in 
the country make it inqxissible for 
them to say that a Congressd) 
government would be better than an 
^jpositkm government. So, they 
have resorted to using red herrings. 

The> argument runs like this; 
“Well. Rajiv Gandlu is bad, but the 
BJP is a greater menace. Corruption 
has to be fought, but communalism is 
worse. We must keep this in mind 
and alt sectdu forces must S(dit 
tfgainst communalism." 

ft is not that I do not regard 
C(»nmimai!sm as a grave malady 
ivhidi needs to be treated. But in the 
present context, this tactic is not 
much diBerent from the tactic the 


communists resorted to in 1942, 
when they said, “Well, imperialism is 
bad and we want the British to go, 
but fascism is a greater danger and 
so we must join hands with the 
British.’* 

I do not blame the entire CPi(M) 
for this approach. In fact, there have 
been statements, even actions, by 
senior leaders like Jyoti Basu, which 
run counter to this strategy. Even in 
his much-talked about statement of 
17 April, he said that there will be no 
alliance with the BJP, but if the 
Janata Dal wants to have seat adjust¬ 
ments in certain states, the CPI(M) 
would have no objection, 

Namboodiripad hoe written 
that the BJP is planning to tight 
the election on three pianke: 
abrogation of Article 370, ret- 
toration of Babri Matfid to the 
Hindut and winding up of the 
Minoritiet Committion. It thie 
true? 

When we say that tt» BJP wiU 
contest the elections on its own 
manifesto, then it is obvious that the 
issues toat separate us from the rest 
will be there. I am always Consdous 
that if there is to be a coalition 
government of any kind, it has to 
have a coh^ikhi programme and such 
a programme rarely has f^ h^- 
of any mw paiTy. Bitt When 
we are not part of any we 

wiii fight (fo our own maiilesto. 
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__ SPECIAL REPORT 

Cash fo r Czech? 

Did Arim Nehru hope to make money on the 
Czech pistol deal? 


V P. Singh is 
Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi's pnn- 
H cipai oppo- 
B nent. 

Right? No, most deadedly 
wrong. Last week, the 
Prime Minister made it clear 
that the man he was deter¬ 
mined to ‘get’ was not the 
Raja of Manda but Arun 
Nehru, his portly cousin and 
one-time adviser. In the 
aftermath of the uproar over 
the Thakkar Commission 
leak, the regime redoubled 
Its efforts to 'fix' Nehru. Not 
only was he accused of bet¬ 
raying his miriistenai oath of 
confidentiality by leaking the 
report to Arun Shourie, but 
Buta Singh also told Parlia¬ 
ment that Nehru had torpe¬ 
doed a settlement to the 
Punjab problem. And finally, 
as the CBI leopened a case 
relating to a possible sale of 
Czech pistols to India, 
rumours that Nehru would 
lx; arrested swept Delhi. 

Rajiv’s cousin responded 
by threatening to spill the 
beans, ^ways j ret'cent, 
aloof sort, he .suddenly disco¬ 
vered the pleasures of inter- 
\new-prormscuity. For all of 
last month it was impossible 
to open a magazine without gazing at 
Nehru's jowly visage and seeing the 
same stories about his time in power 
recycled to a variety of joumabsts. 1 he 
burden of Nehru's song was familiar—a 
year ago he had said much the same 
thing to SuNDAv fl—7 May 1988)—but 
the specifics of the allegations were 
new. He returned to his old theme: that 
Rajiv had been won over by Itabans and 
racketeers (that is, the Bachchans) and 
that this uidioly aUiance had driven the 
virtuous Nehru from office. 

The news value came from the details 
that the former internal security miras- 
ter now offered. He was most vocifer¬ 
ous alxjut the Czech pistol deal (see box) 
in which he was alleged to have accepted 
kickbacks. He told a Centt^ Bureau of 
Investigation (CB!) team that canw to 



Will N«hru use the 
attention to bounce 
back? Or will the 
welter of allegations 
tie him up in knots In 
an election year? The 
Opposition hopes that 
with Ms b^ to the 
wMI, the heavyweight 
wHt finally provide the 
dirt on Ms cousin, 
Ra^GandM 


iniemigiitt* him that tliey 
ought to be investigating 
Ottavio Quatitochi, New I)e 
Ihi-lxised lejiresentative of 
Italian muliiiiatidiuil Siiam- 
progetti. And. after the 
policemen had left, he 
gleefiillv bneled the press on 
his testimony 
The wav Arun N«'hru told 
It. Guatttochi had tried to sell 
the Beiretta (an Italian gun) 
to llie home ministry and had 
even used the secure RAX 
telephone network to sp<‘ak 
to him aimut it. Onlv minis¬ 
ters and st;cretan<'s might 
us<' the KA.X: bill not only 
had Qualtrochi been given 
access, he had even used the 
Prime Minister's own RAX. 
'I'his showed the tlegree of 
intimacy h<" erijoved with Ra¬ 
jiv's family. 

Further, said Nehru, 
(Ju.ittrochi had inttoduccd 
the Gandhis to a woman 
called Fareeda Attauilali who 
was a Pakistani spy. And 
thirdly, he had introduced 
Sonia to a Korean couple 
who taught martial arts and 
had links with the Chinese 
embassy. 

Few ol the charges held up 
to much .scrutiny and the 
second and third liad nothing 
to do with the jiistol deal The only 
allegation that could prove damaging 
related to the trususe o( the RAX, but 
here it was tjiiattroc Ill's view against 
Nehru’s About the 'Pakistani spy’, Sun- 
HAv has learned that Fareeda Attaullah, 
the wife of Dubai based professional 
bridge-player and gambler, Munir 
Attaullah, was close to Soma Gandhi in 
the early Kighties, but llial despite her 
Pakistani ongins, there was no evidence 
that shr; was a spy. And as for the 
martial arts teacher, as a CBI official told 
SoNiJAv: "None of this affects the 
charges m the pistol deal." | 

N ehru was not through yet. The next 
day, he followed in Ram Jethmala- 
ni's footsteps and addressed questions 
to Rajiv. Unlike Jethmalani’s however. 
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fhcsi- wcie- Kr^iriiniatically sound and 
I l).isi-fl on till- inside infomialion that 
' Nehru has lonK hinted he possesses, 
i 'I'he most inten'stiriK tr-lated to .AK 
Sen lies, the front company that re- 
I ceived part of the fiofors pav offs and 
whkii the government has been renvirk- 
ahlv iinwiliinK to mvestiKale Oni’ of 
; Al-’s two putrlic faces is Swiss based 
accountant lalted Miles Stott (the other 
IS Majoi liob Wilson). Nefirii asked Kajiv 
who Stott was and if there were anv 
' othc'r com|iaiiies with whicti Stott was 
' assiKialed. Mori*over, he tried to estab- 
: lisli a nexus between Stott, a Mr A 
j Kajaratnam. A.C. Muthiah (the stiuth 
: Indian industrialist) and 1’. Chidarn- 
i haram. 


All of this was in the nature of a tease 
rather than a fult-flcdfted senes of allega¬ 
tions, but because it marked the 6rst 
time that Nehru had spoken—on the 
record--about Hofors, it led to specula¬ 
tion that perhaps he was, at last, ready 
to spill the beans. Sadly, Nehru did not 
follow this up with any hard information, 
but the threat that he might do so 
remained 

Another of the fonner internal secur¬ 
ity minister's targets was Union home 
minister Huta Singh. According to 
Nehru, when the Czech deal was being 
negotiated, A.K. Jajodia, a well-known 
amis dealer, tned to intercede and that 
Buta Singh asked Nehru to try and 
accommodate him. Nehru claims he told 


Pis tojs and politics 

How the Czech pistol deal was nearly struck 


F or a deal that never went 
thrciugh, it cost the country 
dear. 'I'he Indian government was 
supposed to buy .55,000 CZ 75 pis-' 
tols from the Czech firm, Merkuria. 
The deal was finally called off, but 
not before the government had spent 
Rs 25 lakhs on freight charges, 
banking charges and storage. 

Although the deal dates back to 
1985-86, the Central Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation (CBl) began going into its 
nitty gritty only recently, 'i'he CBl 
filed its first information report (FIR) 
on the case on 10 March, 1988. 'Phe 
offence (crime No. RS l/88-ACU-Il) 
came undei the ITevention of Cor- 
niption Act, 1947, which deals with 
illegal gratification in cash and kind, 
causing losses to the public exche¬ 
quer. rhose named include Anin 
Nehru, the then minister of state for 


home affeirs in charge of internal 
security, B. P. Singhal, the then addi¬ 
tional secretary, ministry of home 
affairs (MHA) and others. 

Why did the Indian government 
need to import pistols in 1985? 'The 
ministry of defence was not in a 
position to meet the requirements of 
the police force till 1990. So, the 
(MHA) considered placing a repeat 
order for the import of 18,319 
Sturm-Ruger .38 revolvers, a sub¬ 
stantial quantity of which had been 
imported earlier. But the finance 
ministry' advised the examination of 
other options. The DG. Bureau of 
Police Research and Development 
(BPR & D) and Central Reserve 
Police Force (CRPF), recommended 
the import of a .9 mm rapid-fire pistol 
instead of a .38. 

Julio F. Ribeiro, the then special 


[ THE ANATOMY OF THE DEAL 


PHASE I 

• The ministry of home 
affairs (MHA) wants to 
purchase pistols in 1985 
Considers buying 18,319 
Sturm-Ruger 38 
revolvers, which had been 
imported earlier The 
finance ministry suggests 
that other options should 
be examined 




PHASE II 

• -The Bureau of Police 
Research and 
Development and the 
Central Reserve Police 
Force recommend the 
purchase of .9 mm 
rapid-fire pistols rather 
than the 38. Julio F 
Ribeiro. special secretary, 
MHA, endorses the idea 
and suggests that 
competing guns be 
considered and the army 
consulted 


Rajiv about Buta Singh’s intercession on 
behalf of Jajodia and that, at Rajiv’s 
urging, he instituted an Intelligence 
Bureau (IB) enquiry into Singh's links 
with the arms dealer. 

T he CBl and the regime treated 
Nehru’s allegations with disdain and 
contempt, but he could not be dismissed 
that easily. If, as Buta Singh has alleged. 
Nehru did leak the Thakkar report, then 
he is in the possession of information 
that could seriously damage Rajiv. Most 
people who have studied the Bofors 
affair reckon that Nehru probably knows 
who received the commissions (one 
theory has is that he owns AE Services 
himself!) and should he go public with his 


secretary, MHA. endorsed the 
change in policy regarding the type of 
weapon, but suggested that firearm 
experts scout around for a cheaper 
.9 mm pistol than the FM Browning, 
which the army recommended. This 
won the approval of home secretary 
C.G. Somiah on 19 February, 1986, 
and Arun Nehru on 21 July, 1986. 

The MHA disregarded the army’s 
recommendation. According to a 
note prepared by B.P. Singhal: 
“Army experts were kept out as per 
a conscious decision taken as they 
were found tainted. They had been 
canvassing unabashedly for F.M. 
Browning while they themselves had 
purchas^ Berretta a few years back 
because it was found to be more 
cost-effective.” Singhal advocated 
the purchase of the CZ 75 after a 
study of the comparative costs of 
pistols, as it was the cheapest. 

When Browning found out that the 
government was contemplating the 
purchase of the CZ 75, it “not only 
reduced the price, but even offered 


PHASE III 

• RIbeiro's suggestion 
meets the approval of the 
home secretary, C G 


MINtSTSf 

OF 
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Somiah. on 19 Februaiy, i 
1986. and the minister of i 
state for home affairs in I 
charge of internal security. 
Arun Nehru, on 21 July. 
1986. 
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information, the government could be in 
trouble. 

Meanwhile, the government's 
machiner>' worked overtime to silence 
Nehru. ITiere was talk of arresting him 
in the pistols case and the ongoing CBI 
investigation into the leak of the Thakkar 
report was expected to implicate Nehru. 
If it did. then he could also face charges 
under the Official Secrets Act. .And a 
minister said privately that the regime 
was confident that it could implicate the 


Janata !)al heavyweight in so many cases 
that he could spend years battling foi his 
freedom in the courts. 

'nie question remamed did Nehru 
deserve all this attention? In recent 
months he has seemed .i sad, ioiloni 
figure who everybody in the Opjxisition 
detests. By siiddenlv putting him m th<’ 
hot seal, Kajiv has made him something 
of a hero. 

Nehru's fnends sav that Janata made 
the same mistake with Indita t'landhi m 






Li- 


Arun NmImv (hM) with Buta Singh: accusing aaeh gthar 


to take payment on barter system", 
says Sitighal. 

However, Singhal still preferred 
the CZ 75. He claimed that the CZ 
was not only cheaper, but also of a 
superior quality. To prove his point, 
he quoted firearm experts. 

When word got around that the 
government intended to buy .9 mm 



pistols, a number of mkidlemen tried 
to cut in on the deal to make a quidc 
buck. One of them was A.K. J^odia 
of the Delhi-based company William 
Jacks. Jajodia tried his best to be¬ 
come the agent of Merkuria in this 
deal, using the fact that his sells 
other weapons for the Czech com¬ 
pany. 

Since the MHA had already made 
it dear that it was a ‘‘^vemment-to- 
govemment transaction and that no 
commission of any kind was being 


1977-7B. She would Itave quietly faded 
aw.iv had the government no! launched a 
campaign o( jiersecuiiun. And then loo, 
the ctiaige (about }t*eusl seemed as 
flim>.v a'-, till’ c/i*cb pistol allegation 
j sci-m;, tiHlay. 

i But will Nehni use this attention to 
I twiunce back .as his aunt did.'* Or will the 
I welter ol allegalion.s and charges tie him 
u|i in knots in an ekTtion year? ITie 
Oppo.silion hoped lliat with liis back to 
the w.ill, die heavyweight would finally 
piovide the dirt on liis cousin. Rajiv 
seemed to think that Nehru was in no 
[\>siii<in to hold out tius threat. 

In the next month oi so, we will know 
who IS right 
Niimai MKra/Meir OmM 

paid to any private individual", tbe 
Czechs ignored Jiqodia’s claims. 

Tlie CZ 75 deal was finaOy canod- 
led for two reasons. First, there was 
a strong lobby sun>orting the purch¬ 
ase of the Browning, which the attny 
wanted. Second, say critics. Arun 
Nehru left the home ministry in 
October 1986. Arun Nehru's prob¬ 
lems with liis third cousin, fU^v 
Gandhi, started in May 1986. afto ' 
he suffered a heart attack and was ' 
hospitalised in Srinagar. When he 
returned to DeBii, he found he had 
become a persom non as far as 
Rsyiv Gandhi was concerned. P, 
Cludambaram emerged as the new 
chieftain of the home mhustry 
Nehru was left with no option but to 
resign. 

Did the cancellation of the CZ 76 
deal really have anything to do wito 
Nehru’s resignation? Did it fail to ' 
throu|i^ because he was not there to 
steer it through? Many m the Con¬ 
gress would have us believe that 
But, till the investigation is com¬ 
plete, no one can tell. 


BRO^Nim 


p" i 


PHASE IV 

• Army experts 
recommend FM Browning 
However, B P. Singhzl, 
additional secretary. MHA, 
disagrees. Says the C? 75 
is cheaper. 


PHASE V 

• Browning reduces the 
price Singhal ’still says 
the CZ 75 is a better 
choice and quotes firearm 
experts to prove its 
supt[rior quality 


PHASE VI 

• A K. Jaiodia of William 
Jacks, an agent of 
Merkuria for ammunition 
and sporting and hunting 
firearms, tries to become 
a middleman in the Czech 
company's bid to sell the 
CZ 75 to the Indian 
government. But Merkuria 
and the MHA make it clear 
that they intend to keep 
the deal a 
govemment-to- 
government transaction 
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iJakhar 
I in the 

pack 

I Lok Sahha Speaker 
Balram Jakhar is 
embroiled in a 
contro versy in volving 
the import of fodder- 
producing machines 

I t lacked the Klan\()ur of the sub- 
nianne kickback or the howitzer 
deal. 'I'hough it dealt with fodder, 
It was one more stick to beat the 
Kajiv (iandhi re^jinie with. The 
cast of characters has a familiar ring: on 
one side there is the irrepressible Indian 
h'xprt'ns. the government's bete-noire, 
and on the other there is the inevitable 
‘foreign hand'. This time it is in the 
shape ol the bearded 69-year-old John 
IJrady, an Amencaii national who claims 
to have invented q macliine which can 
produce fresh green fodder out of b irley 
seeds, without the use of soil, in any 
climatic condition on a year-round 
basis. This idea was apparently bought 
by Balram Jakhar, the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha, and the Bharat Knshak 
Samaj (BKSi a fanners forum supported 
by the ruling party. 

The issue at .stake: if you believe 
Brady and the BKS, of which Jakhar is 
the chairman, it is the best thing that can 
liappt:ii to cattle in India. The wonder 
fodder, according to a publicity 
brochure, will dramatically increase the 
milk yield. If you take the unchagtable 
view, and the Indian Express report at 
face value, it is the “story of how Brady, 
a foreigner and a friend of Jakhar, and Ms 
Radhika Gallardi, a non-resident Indian, 
relieved the Indian public of Rs 3.6 
crores in taxes and over Rs 3.5 crores in 
foieign exchange...” 

Coming close on the heels of the 
govemment's counter campaign—the 
Czech pistol deal seeking to involve 
Anin Nehru, the Prime Minister’s 
cousin and his arch-opponent today., and 
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the colourful smuggler's lea-partv 
(front-paged in The Times of India. 
IJelhi) which had Janata Dal 
heavyweights as its guests—the fodder 
scandal sought to establish that even the 
hallowed office of the Speaker was not 
above corruption in the Rajiv regime. 

fALLEGATIONS 


Briefly, the Express story is as 
follows. The Bharat Krishak Samaj, 
of which Jakhar is a founder member and 
current chainnan, and which claims to 
promote the interests of the Indian 
farmer, is offered a 'gift' of 50 fodder 
making machines, valued at Rs 4 crores 


■ Saitjeevani Fodder Productions Ltd was granted a 90 
per cent duty exemption by a special order to import 50 
fodder producing machines (value: Rs 5 crores) on the 
condition that it would gift them to the Bharat Krishak 
Samaf—en organisation to help farmers. Not a single 
machine was donated to the BKS. 


a On 16 April, 1985, Sanjeevani applied for an industrial 
licence and got the letter of intent on 6 September, 

1985—suspiciously quickly. _ 

■ As against the permitted 150,56 machines were brought 

Into the country. Of the six smuggled machines, five were 
s<dd to govemment-kinded institutions and only one gHtqd 
to the BKS. _ 

■ Lok Sabha Speaker Balram Jakhar, chairman of the BKS, 

misused hto position by acting as an 'Unofficial salesman’' 
for the machines. He lobbied to sell them to the state 
governments. _ 

m Sanjeevani had mor^aged flie machines as collateral 
security to state finance bodies in advance of their InmprL 
If the machines were to be ’^fted’ to the BKS, why m 
Sanjeevani tie up foreign exchange loans of Rs 374 lakhs 
from finance bodies? 

,. 1 . — - . . ... . . ■ ' . - . 

n Sanjeevani lied when It told the government hurt no 
machines similar to theirs were amiable indigenously. 

' -I 


svaidirs u«npu; 




by John Brady, an American national and 
Radhika Gallardi, a non-resident Indian. 
Brady is the promoter of a companv 
called FonTeta Overseas SA which has 
branches all over the world. Brad\' has 
promoted two coriwrate outfits m In¬ 
dia—Fometa India Machines Private 
Ltd. and Sanjeevani Foddei Productions 
Pvt Ltd. On paper, the ‘^aft' is from 
Sanjeevani to the BKS and the former is 
granted 90 per cent import duty exemp¬ 
tion (about Rs 3.0 crores) on condition 
that the machines would not be used 
commercially by the BKS and that 
documentary proof should be provided 
of them being a gift. 

On 10 April 1985. Sanjeevani applied 
for an industnal licence to manulactuie 
fodder by importing ,50 fodder produc¬ 
ing machines from Fometa Overseas 
►' belonging to Brady It got a letter ot 
intent on 6 September, l‘i8.5 

On 24 December, 198,5 the govern¬ 
ment, through Its 'special cases section', 
promptly granted permission to San 
jeevani to import 50 fodder-production 
units at a cost ot $3,2 million from 
Brady's overseas company. Sanjeevani 
was allowed to take foreign exchange 
loans from the Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India (ICICI), 
Industrial Development Bank of India 
(IDBI) and the Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India (IFCI) for financing the 
import. Thus it received the foreign 

REBUTTALS 

Sanjeevani claims that the 50 fodder 
, producing machines have been divided 
* and incorporated into four feed sta¬ 
tions to be used by the BKS. Three of 
these have already been set up and the 
fourth is under way. 


There have been no comments. 


Sanjeevani claims that the machines in 
question were manufactured and 
therefore not "smuggled" into the 
country. 


f Jakhar states that his role was con¬ 
fined to explaining to the state govern¬ 
ments the benefits of the technology 
■which would be beneficial to farmers. 


There have been no comments. 


Sanjeevani claims that the charge 
made by the Chemical Process Equip¬ 
ment Pvt jLtd was , overruled by the 
J, O^i High Court in its favour. 


Cong(l) leaders felt 
that the Speaker 
could itot be defended 
by the government as 
It would merely be 
providing ammunition 
to the Opposition's 
armoury 


exchange for Rs 374 lakhs fur the .50 
m.icliines from three (iillereiit soiiicts 
'file F.v/ire.s'.s report mentions th.it in the 
pioject reports submitted hv Sanjeevani 
tor Its ventures-- the .'Xndhr.i Biatlesh 
Industrial Development Corpor.ation 
(.MMDC). the Rajasthan Industrial De- 
\elopment and lnv<‘stnienl Corporation 
tKIICO) and the t’i;ideshik lndustn,il 
and Investment Corpoiation ot HI’ 
(I’lICHl’). It hiid given estimates ot huge 
profitabilitv and ol the projected piomo- 
ter’s contrihiition. This chiefly compris¬ 
ed customs diitv ol Rs 54 lakhs tor the 
HI’ unit, Rs .54 lakhs foi the .M’ unit and 
Rs Itil lakhs Ibi the Rajasthan unit 
aggregating to a tot.il ot Rs 259 lakhs 
The amount was supposed to be 
brought in hv Ms (lallardi wliu has a 
readymade g.irment business in Hong 
Kong. Her husband, Bnino (lallardi, is 
the financial .idvisei of Fometii Dverseas 
SA. Brady incidentally is the techniciil 
adviser of Sanjt'evani and functions from 
Maurya Sheraton in New Delhi while in 
India. The two companies therefore 
comprise lougiilv the same set ot 
people, points out the L'.vpress report. 

T hough Sanjeevani initiated the pro 
cess of ini|)orting the foddei jiroduc- 
ing machines in 1985, the whole thing 
dragged on and by 1987, the duly on 
capital g(x)ds had jumped from 55 per 
cent to 85 per cent.” Along with the 
drought surcharge of another 5 per cent, 
the total duty payable by Sanjeevani 
jumped to 9() per cent. 'I’his was in 
Februaty 1987. 

The Express asserts that, " Im¬ 
mediately after, came the I’resident's 
letter to the Prime Minister in the Indian 
Express issue on 13 Marcli, the raid on 
the paper and arrests, and the Fairfax 
issue, in a matter of days, Mr Jakhar had 
become a very special person for the 
government. ” 

And here lies the crux ot the con¬ 
troversy. The Express argues that it is 
because of these special circumstances, 
and backstage influence peddling that 
the ministry ot finance totally exempted 
the 50 fodder machines proposed to be 


imjKirted b\ Sanjeevani under the cus¬ 
toms act in March, 1987 Ironi .ill cus¬ 
toms .ind other duties, uii the grounds 
th.it the machines were to be donated to 
the Bharat Knshak S.tmai. 

The E\piess alleges that S.inieevant 
committed a grave Itaud by firstly bnng 
mg in not .50 Imi. .50 foddei machines. 
The machines armed .it Madras jxirt 
and wete eleiired on 12 November, 
1987 18 davs helore the extended ! 

Itenod of the ad hoc exemption The { 
I'xeeutive ehaiiin.in ol Jakhai's BKS,K. 
Pr.'ibliak.ii Reddv, lost no tune in fiiing 
written eonfinn.ilions that the Bharat 
Kiisli.ik Saniiii had indeed i^ieived the 
imported loddet inaehines as a 'gift' lioni 
Sanji-t'vani 

In re.ilitv. th>- pietuie w.is ijuile dille- 
rent. ()ut o( the ,50. not <i single m.ichine 
was donated by Saii)eevani to the BKS. 
.-\n(l \el the BKS tiled through an 
ex-Aiidhr.i niiiiistei Ironi the Coiigress-I 
(Reddy) paleiitlv false and forged eon- 
tiiniiitions with the colleelor of customs 
to meet the vitjil condition ot the ad hoc 
exemjition oidei chatges the Express. 

B ut where diti the m;ielimes go( 'I’he 
Express elaims th.it 12 ol tliese 
went to the .Sanjeevani lodder unit in 
Dol.itam in Medak dislnel (Mrs (iandlu’s 
eonstitueni y at one time), I'Jmoiewent 
to the Bagiu unit in K.ajasthan finaneed 
by RHL'O, 12 wa-nt to llie Bulandsliahai 
unit ot Sanjeevani in Uttar Pi.ulesb and 
14 are intended for its J.iisaliner unit, 
also finaneed by RIICO 

.All these maetiines, instead ol being 
gifted to the BKS as proi laiitied. fodjiy 
stand mortgaged to APIDC (12 
niitehines), RIICO (2() macliines), iind 
IMICUl’; 12 m.iehines), totalling to a loan i 
ol Rs 374 lakhs, the Express alleges. , 
The rejxirt goes on to allege th.it I 
apart from these, six more machines 
were "smuggled in" Aiui amongst 
these, five were sold contratv to the 
finance ministry's exeiitjition order to 
none other th.'in government funded in¬ 
stitutions. 

At the heart o( the controversy is 
jakhar's role in all this. The day alter the 
fodder scandal story broke, the Express 
earned a [diolostiit copy of a letter 
written by Jakhar on his official letter¬ 
head, and dated 23.4.88, to a chief 
minister, pr.nising Brady's fodder 
machine. The addressee’s name had 
been erased at his request, the Express 
rioted, but it was obviously N.T. Rama 
Rao, the Andhra CM. 

According to the Express, Jakhar also 
wrote to a state Governor urging him to 
buy the machines before a popular gov¬ 
ernment took over after elections. The 
Speaker reportedly even recommended 
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tht‘ Administrator of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands to in for Brady’s 
wares. 'I'he irony, the Express points 
out, IS that there are hardly any cattle in 
the islands. 

Congressfl) leaders felt that the 
Speaker could not be defended by the 
government as it would merely be 
providinK ammunition to the Opposi¬ 
tion’s armoury, said the grapevine. 
There was also intense speculation that 
home minister Buta Singh, who is 
Jakhar’s nval in Rajasthan politics, was 
amongst those who was lobbying for the 
Speaker’s resignation. 

S anjeevani and the BKS came out 
with their side of the story on 4 
May, two days after the fodder con¬ 
troversy broke. John Brady, in a signed 
statement, noted that Sanjeevani was a 
company involved in setting up and 
operating teed stations to promote the 
commercial use of the Fometa Metha- 
nical Fodder Production System. Brady 
described the system as a “new technol¬ 
ogy for pnxluction of fresh green grass 
without the use of land". Initially San¬ 
jeevani was planning to import these 
machines and had applied for exemption 
from customs duty. 

Brady admits that Sanjeevani’s deci¬ 
sion to import the fodder machines and 
subsequently gift it to the Bharat 
Krishak Samaj, thereby availing of the 
exemption, was a “sales promotion mea¬ 
sure”. The Sanjeevani statement is cate¬ 
gorical in tliis regard; “Considenng the 
vast potential for this technology (India 
has the third largest cattle population in 
the world, but one of the lowest milk 
yields). Sanjeevani as a sales promotion 
measure decided to donate 50 of these 
machines to tlie BKS.” Brady claims 
that this has already been done and 
these have been divided and incorpo¬ 
rated into four feed stations to be used 
by Bharat Krishak Samaj as training and 
demonstration centres for a minimum of 
8 years. 

A spokesman for Sanjeevani and 
Fometa India machines Pvt. Ltd. told 
Sunday last week that three of these 
feed stations at Dolaram (in the Medak 
district of Andhra), Bulandshahar in UP 
and Bagni in Rajasthan had already been 
set up, and that a fourth one was coming 
up at jaisalmer. The three feed stations 
which had already come into existence 
were “jointly operated" by Sanjeevani 
and the BKS for purposes of training the 
farmers 

J ohn Brady, who has a permanent suite 
in the Maurya in Delhi, fumes at the 
allegation that he has committed fraud. 
Piqued at the Express’ reporters’ 
observation that he functioned from a 
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A plwtocopy of tfM Mtor from Chomical 
ProcMt; unoubotanilatod chargoa 

five-star hotel, the old man retorted, “1 
personally stay in a five-star hotel all 
over the the world. So there is nothing 
unusual in my .staying he^e” 

Brady claims that the charge that 
there was a manufacturer who 
had the same technology as his was a 
patent distortion of facts. ‘Indian Ex¬ 
press says that Chemical Process Equip¬ 
ment Pvt Ltd. had a foreign collaboration 
to manufacture fodder producing 
machines in India, whereas in fact they 
were the prospective suppliers of some 
of the fibre-glass components to the 
Fometa India Machines Pvt Ltd and as 
such, had access to certain blue-prints 
pertaining to the Fometa fodder produc¬ 
ing machines. The matter went up to the 
Delhi High Court which decreed in our 
favour. Since then the company has 
written to the government saying it was 
withdrawing its earlier representations,” 
says a spokesman for Sanjeevani and 
Fometa. 


Coming close on the 
heels of the 
government’s counter 
campaign>—the Czech 
pistol deal and the 
colourful smuggler’s 
tea-party—the fodder 
scandal sought to 
establish that even 
' the office of the 
Speaker was not 
above corruption In 
the RaRv r^me 


K. Prabhakar Reddy, executive 
chairman of the Bharat Krishak Samaj 
asserts that BKS got interested in 
Sanjeevani after a team of progressive 
farmers saw the working of the machine 
at Bombay and considered the results 
definitely cost-beneficial and something 
which would inciease the milk yield. “A 
statement by the BKS states that the 
Samaj decided to avail of this technology 
seeing its usefulness in “drought 
affected areas of the country”. 

The statements by Sanjeevani and the 
BKS led the Express to ask the next day 
the basic question of how Sanjeevani had 
mortgaged the machines as collateral 
security to the state finance bodies in 
advance of their import and specially 
after the government had ordered the 
exemption on the ground that the 
machines would be gifted to the BKS. 
“I'he entire imjiort cost having been 
funded by the state finance bodies, what 
right had Sanjeevani to gift them?” asked 
the Express pointedly. 

Asked to comnif t, a spokesman for 
Sanjeevani and Fometa India Machines 
Pvt Ltd told Sunday, “These are legal 
questions, and right now we cannot give 
detailed answers. We are consulting our 
lawyers and will soon come out in the 
public with our answers.” 

The controversy shows no signs of 
ebbing. As the week drew to a close. 
Opposition MPs had shot off a second 
sharper letter to Jakhar, asking 
him to clarify his position on the floor of 
the House. 

But Jakhar’s decision to present his 
view-point in a function organised by the 
Geriatric Society of India instead of the 
floor of the House, precipitated the 
second salvo. At the function, which was 
front-paged by 'National Herald,' Jakhar 
said, “If we have done something wrong, 
we should be hanged. ” Jakhar asserted 
that his role in the whole affair had been 
confined to explaining to the govern¬ 
ments the benefits of the technology 
which he felt would be beneficial to 
farmers. “Besides, many people have 
been impressed by this^” Jakhar had 
asserted. 

Opposition sources told Sunday that 
the first letter had not been released to 
the press, because it concerned the ’ 
Speaker and was delicate. The second 
letter had been made available to the 
press, because Jakhar himself had 
chosen to go public. Who will have the last 
word? Jakhar? Brady? The Indian Ex¬ 
press! No one knows but in the days to 
come the public will be at least enter¬ 
tained to yet another sequel of that long 
political seiial’-Indian Express vs the 
Rajiv regime. 

PatnrieklM Cliattor|M/M»iv ItalM 
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A smu^eKs tea party 

Pictures of politicians with a heroin dealer set off a storm 



(Front row I to r) S.P. Malavlya, Satyapal Singh Yadav, AJII Singh and Nazir All; unanawarad 
quaatlona 


I f a picture tells a thousand words, 
then this photograph inspired a 
million allegations. When The 
Times of India came out with a 
picture (on 2 May) showing the 
Janata Dal secretary general Ajit Singh, 
the party MI’ S.I’. Malaviya and its 
leader in the UP Assembly Satyapal 
Singh Yadav with former (jongress(I) 
MLA Nazii All, known to have been 
involved in smuggling heroin, it raised a 
lot of eyebrows. 

Ajit Singh believes that the matter has 
been blown out of all proportion. "What 
exactly is the charge against Nazir All?" 

I he questions when asked to comment on 
the newspaper report. “What is the legal 
position? Has he been convicted? Has he 
been charged?" In the photograph, Ajit 
•Singh IS seen standing next to All at the 
party in Ali’s house in Shahjahanpur. 

The controversy took a new turn 
when Satyapal Singh Yadav denied that 
he had any links with Nazir All and gave 
reporters pictures of Ali with Rajiv 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders. 
When these photographs appeared in 
the papers on 6 May, the (iongress(l) 
found itself hoist with its own petard. 
Most embarrassed was the Congress 
MP from Shahjahanpur, Jitendra Prasad, 
who is supposed to have started the 
controversy by releasing the picture of 
Ali with Janata Dal leaders to ^e press. 
In the new set of pictures, Prasad was 
seen with Ali. 

Yadav claimed that the PM’s picture 
with All was taken in 1984. Rajiv Gandhi, 
he said, had visited Prasad's residence 
during his election campaign m the 
region. At that time, Ali happened to be 
there and was'photographed with the 
PM. Arnung others in the pictures is also 
former Congress(I) MLA, Jagdish 
Singh. 

Satyapal Singh Yadav claimed that 
Jagdish Singh and Nazir Ali had express¬ 
ed their keenness to join the Janata Dal 
when V.P. Singh, Ajit Singh, S.P. Mala¬ 
viya and Menaka Gandhi addressed a 
rally in the district on 9 April. Yadav said 
he told Jagdish Singh that Ali would not 
be admitted. During the public meeting, 
the Janata Dal leaders shared the dais 
with Nazir Alt. But after it was over, 
none of them, except Satyapal Singh 
Yadav. Malaviya and Ajit Sin^, stayed 
for tea at Nazir AJi’s house. 
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N azir All was elected to the UP 
Assembly on the Janata-S (Charan 
Singh) ticket iii 1980 and then defected 
to the Congress on 80 November, ingt). 
In May 1984. he was arrested by the 
police, who seized Rs l.f> ciores worth 
of heroin from Ins room in Daiulsafa, 
Lucknow The CBl thaiged him with 
smuggling heroin The lollowmg month, 

; ho was ex|iePed tiom the Congress. 

I To prove that Nazit All had main- 
' tamed close Imks with the Congress 
i even aftei his exjmlsion ttoiii the party. 

I Satyapal Y.idav showed journalists 
j photographs of hr i with Kajiv Gai dhi 
i and Anin Kumar ingh CMunna ). :'ie 
UP coo(ier;ition mmisler in 1984 v'ho’s 
at present the minister for animal bus 
bandry. Yadav .also alleged that si.x 
months ifter his < xpulsion, All worked 
as the coun' ig agent of Jitendra Prasad 
in the 1984 Lok Sabha election. He said 
that Prasad rmd Roop Ram Dinkar, 


In a bid to embarrass 
the Janata Dal, a 
Congressman 
released a photograph 
of Dal leaders with a 
smuggler. But the 
Opposition promptly 
produced pictures of 
the same man with 
Rajiv Gandhi and 
other Congressmen 


president ol the Shahj.ihanpur Distnct 
Congress Committee (DCC), visited 
Nazir All in the Lucknow District Jail 
alter his arrest in the heroin smuggling 
case. 

Alamied by such allegations, Jitendra 
Pr -ad issued a rebuttal the day after 
Satt.ipal Singh Yadav's press confer- 
eiic "The Janata Dal leaders, caught 
;-,>,i ..' led hobnobbing with a notonous 

heroin stnuggliT of Sliahjahanpur, are 
now making ludicrous attempts to cover 
up their misconduct bv seeking to link 
the said smuggler with the Congress and 
Its leaders," Prasad claimed. 

Prasad argued that the photograiihs of 
Nazir All with the PM had been taken in 
1982 and not 1984. "He (Yadav) is 
deliberately attributing false d;ites to the 
photographs to malign the Prune Minis¬ 
ter and other Congress leaders. These 
[ihotographs were actually taken soon 
after V.P. Singh planted Nazir Ali into 
the Congress t.sic;. 'I'he Janata Dal 
lea s must expl.un what the\ were i 
doii.g .,t .Nazir .All’s house on 9 April, 
1989, and whal they offered him in 
return for the large donation made to 
them by him for their public meeting 
held at Shahjahanpur that day.” 

Hut are explanations really called for? 
As a Janata Dal .activist points out, 
"Pictures like these mean nothing. I 
have seen photographs of the Biimbay 
don Karim Lala with Rajiv (iandhi and 
DawtKid Ibrahim waih famous jiersonali- 
ties. We don’t cry ourselves hoarse over 
them.” 

I Nirmal MHra/AteM' Dmihl 

. __ ™ 
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The Opposition’s diiemma 


A pparently, Kajiv Gandhi feels that 
he has no issue left except Indira 
Gandhi’s assassination to drum up elec¬ 
toral support for himself and his Con¬ 
gress party. It’s the same old refrain one 
has been hearing since 1984: that the 
Opposition was behind the murder. The 
Anandpur Sahib Kesolution has also 
been brought to the fore again in order 
to further the objective of Khalistan. 

The sympathy factor and the anti-Sikh 
card did work in the 1984 polls but are 
not effective now; harping on the theme 
time and again will harm his prospects. 
'Fhe Prime Minister’s melodramatic per¬ 
formance, while intervening in the de¬ 
bate on the 'I'hakkar Commission report, 
has ii )t impressed even his partynien, 
who openly said in Parliament that “he is 
trying to cash the cheque twice’’, Door- 
darshan has been quick to take the cue. 
It replayed the shot showing Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s body lying in state, and no doubt it 
will be repeating the stunt at the least 
opportunity 

Somehow Kajiv Gandhi has been con¬ 
vinced by his advisers that by placing the 
Thakkar Commission report—or a part 
of it—in Parliament he has caught the 
Opposition "on the wrong foot". The 
more he exploits the issue of his 
mother’s murder, memories of which 
have been revived by the report, the 
more mileage he expects to get. 

I'he report can also be counter- 
prcxiuctive foi the Opposition if it per¬ 
sists in voicing wrong things. The public 
may not buy the thesis that since 
Dhawan has been kept out of office for 
four years, he is guilty and that his 
return means that Rajiv Gandhi’s mo¬ 
tives are suspect. (Jiven his political 
naivete, there is a limit to which one can 
go. All that the supporters of this thesis 
have IS that the report was not made 
I public all this while. 

I The Prime Minister’s advisers think 
that the new cases filed against four 
Sikhs, particularly Simranjeet Singh 
Mann, wall force the Akalis and other 
Sikhs to oppose the court proceedings. 
Should the Opposition fail to react it 
would be constnied that it was keeping 
quiet on the affair; if it were to support 
the trials it would mean alienating the 
Sikhs. 

The same is the case with the Anand- 
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pur Sahib Resolution of 1978, the re¬ 
vised version of which only lays emph¬ 
asis on decentralisation on the lines 
enunciated by Jayaprakash Narain. Rajiv 
Gandhi and his men believe that they will 
put the Opposition leaders on the defen¬ 
sive by bringjing the resolution to the 
fore. If they support the resolution, they 
will make the Hindus turn against them; 
if they oppose it, they will suffer in the 
estimate of the Sikhs. 

It is sad that for electoral gams, Rajiv 
Gandhi should resurrect a non-issue. 
But then his problem is that there is 
hardly any issue on which he comes out 
well. In the case of Sikhs, his role is 
particularly reprehensible because after 
signing the accord with the then repre¬ 
sentative of the Sikhs, the late Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal, he went back 
on It. Now the Cabinet sub-committee, 
which met in Chandigarh, cannot delude 
the people, particularly the Sikhs, by 
saying that the accord should be im¬ 
plemented, even though belatedly. 

On Punjab, the Prime Minister has 
never been earnest. At one time after 
Mrs Gandhi’s death it looked as if he 
wanted to solve a problem which his 
mother had aggravated. But it turned 
out that he only wanted to play politics 



The Oppesftion should 
hike Rajiv Gandhi to 
task for raising 
slogans every now 
and then to divert 
* lieople's attention 
from his faHtnes 


and get electoral mileage out of it. 

The new exercise of negotiations 
which he has started on Punjab is meant 
to shift the blame from himself and the 
Congress government and pass it on to, 
say, the non-Congress(I) government in 
Haryana. Issues of conspiracy and des¬ 
tabilisation, raised by But a Singh and 
Chidambaram, are meant to create fear 
and insecurity. 

The same strategy is being followed in 
Kashmir. Pakistan’s interference in the 
politics of the valley is a consequence, 
not the cause, of the problem. The 
people of Kashmir have been alienated 
by Farooq • Abduiiaii’s non-rule. The 
problem is not communal but lack of 
administration. The secessionists have 
always been there, but Srinagar, as a 
matter of practice, has never allowed 
itself to be subservient to the Centre. 
Although Article 370, which grants a 
special status to the state, still exists, 
the people feel that New Delhi is calling 
the shots all the time, especially after 
the accord between Rajiv Gandhi and 
Abdullah was signed. 

The Opposition has a Hobson’s 
choice. If it rejects Abdullah—however 
inept he is at fighting fundamentalists 
and secessionists- - it will be accused of 
being anti-national. But if it supports 
Farooq, it will be seen in the state as 
siding with those who have fallen in the 
estimate of the people. 

The Opposition may want to tight 
Rajiv Gandhi on major issues or his acts 
of omission and commission. But he is 
bringing the whole fight to a level which 
is trivial, devoid of issues. The job of the 
Opposition will not be easy. Pro¬ 
establishment newspapers and journal¬ 
ists on the one hand and Doordarshan 
and Akashvani on the other are following 
a line which the PM’s secretariat has 
chalked out, to divide and defame the 
Opposition through disinformation, 
rumours and whispering campaigns. 

Even the delayed prosecution of sus¬ 
pects in the Indira Gandhi assassination 
case or the upsurge of secessionists in 
the Kashmir valley are the government’s 
failures. The Opposition should call a 
spade a spade and take Rajiv Gandhi to 
task for raising slogans every now and 
then to divert people’s attention from his 
failures, b 
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An Allwyn refrigerator is v«3ur 
perfect match. Unrivalted In 
technology, features and 
service. Each Allwyn is a life¬ 
long companion.Choose an 
Allwyn and you'll live together. 
Happily ever after. 

Special features: 

* HITACHI designed 
compressor. 

• Roll Bond Freezer for quick 
and efficient cooling. 

* Operatirvg range; 

170-250 volts. No need 
for a voltage stabiliser. 

• Self-draining system 
that defrosts at the 
touch of a button. 

All this backed by a seven 
year warranty and a wide 
service network. 

Allwyn comes in 165 and 
300 litre singledoor and 
double door models with 
a choice of colours. 
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WARRANTY 
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The soldier, above all other people, 
prays for peace, for he must suffer and 
bear the deepest wounds and scars of 
war. 

—General Douglas MacArthur 


T he quote froin MacArthur 
hangs on the wall behind the 
desk in the Madras office of 
Lieutenant General A.S. Kal- 
kat, commander of the Indian 
Pe^ Keeping Force (IPKF) in Sri 
Lanka, ‘RlO'e is a certain appropriate¬ 
ness to ii. For it echoes the sentiments 
of the IPKF to a man. The Indian army is 
now convinced that the conflict in Sri 
Lanka is a lost cause and that it could 
end up as India’s Vietnam. It has told the 


w hatever the 

Indian policy-niakers 
may think, the army is 
convin^d that it 
cannot win in Sri 
Lanka. The army 
* wmits out. Ami it is 
getting its way 


policy-makers in New Delhi’s South 
Block that it wants out. And it is getting 
its way. 

Silently, unobtrusively, India has be¬ 
gun pulling out of Sri Lanka. The with¬ 
draw^ has not been accompanied with, 
the fanfare that marked the Soviet 
pull-out from Afghanistan or the national 
celebrations which followed America’s 
exit from Vietnam. But the numbers 
speak for themselves. Last month, India 
pulled out about 8,000 of a 48,000- 
strong force. In the next two to three 
months, another 8,000-10,000 are ex¬ 
pected to come home. And by the end of 
the year, the IPKF may well have only a 
token presence in Sri Lanka. 

The retreat began in earnest on 26 















April this year. Two merchant ships 
pulled into Madras port the following 
morning, brin^g back two IPKF batta¬ 
lions from Trincomalee harbour in Sri 
Lanka. The first to disembark was the 1 
Para Commandos, which was the very 
first Indian army unit to be posted in Sri 
Lanka. Starting from Colombo on 22 
July, 1987, the battalion spent 21 ginell- 
ing months fitting in the Jaffiia peninsu¬ 
la and the booby-trapped jungles of 
Vavuniya. It lost three officers and 
suffered a total of 47 casualties (dead 
and wounded). The 1 Para Commandos 
was among the most successful units, 
accounting for 46 Tamil militants killed, 
73 iiqured and 37 captured. But there 
were no bagpipes for its homecoming. 


“We got off lightly—other units were 
not so lucky,” remarked a visibly re¬ 
lieved commanding officer of the 1 Para 
Commandos, Lt Col P.C. Katoch. Other 
officers stood below the ship. Vishwa 
Vikram, supervising the unloading of 
weapons and equipment under the g^re 
of the blinding Madras sun. Small groups 
of jawans dressed in camouf¬ 
lage fatigues rested under 
the shadows of cranes and 
harbour buildings. If there 
was any elation, it was com¬ 
pletely subdued by the 
weariness of soldiers return¬ 
ing from a war that produced 
no victors—only deaths, 
wounds, widows and endur¬ 
ing scars. 

“The men were quiet dur¬ 
ing the crossing, there was 
no drinking and everybody 
was dog-tired," said a young 
Army Medical Corps captain 
of the Rajputs, the other 
battalion de-inducted from 
Sri Lanka. The men of this 
unit too were grim-faced, 
unloading trucks, heavy 
machine-guns, folded tents 
and stores. Most conspi¬ 
cuous was the absence of 
laughter or any kind of ex¬ 
uberance. The soldiers were coming 
home not as heroes but as an exhausted 
and chastened bunch. 

But coming home they were. The 
arrival of two battalions in Madras port 
on 27 April marked the beginning of the 
first phase of the Indian army’s de¬ 
induction from Sri Lanka. By the first 
week of May, another two independent 
infantry brigades (numbers 340 and 55) 
were pulled out. Considering that each 
independent infantry brigade consists of 
about 3,000 men and the battalions of 
approximately 800 men each, the num¬ 
ber of Indian troops withdrawn in the 
first phase totalled about 7,600. This 
works out to a significant proportion of 
the 48,000-strong Indian presence in Sri 
Lanka. 

For propaganda purposes, the Indian 
army Iras, on earlier occasions, claimed 
to have made token troop withdrawals. 
But sources in the Southern Army 
Command disclose that earlier pull-outs 
were fake and that there had never been 
any decrease in the actual numbers of 
the IPKF prior to the latest de- 
induction. In the first week of January 
this year, the Indian army had 
announced the de-induction of three 
infantry battalions. This was supposedly 
in line with the new Sri Lankw Presi¬ 
dent Ranasinghe Premadasa’s request 
for a token IPKF withdrawal following 
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29 July, 1987 _ 

President Jayewardene signs the 
Indo-Sri Lanka accord, which is 
hailed as a triumph of Indian foreign 
policy. 


8 Augj«t, 1987 _ 

The 54 Air Assault Division is airlifted 
from Secunderabad to the Jaffna 
peninsula. The IPKF begins to 
oversee the surrender of arms by 
militants. 


Early October 1987 

The LTTE reneges on the accord and 
occupies Jaffna city. The 36 Infantry 
Division is shipped into Jaffna from 
Madhya Pradesh. 


10 October, 1987 


The IPKF launches Operation Pawan 
to destroy the LTTE inside Jaffna. 
Five Indian infant.-y brigades start 
advancing towards the city's outer 
defences. 


End»November 1987 

Jaffna city is cleared of LTTE 
militants. 


December 1987 


LTTE militants regroup in the south 
and east of the Jaffna peninsula. 


January-March 1988 

Two more Indian army divisions are 
inducted into Sri Lanka. Preparations 
are made to deliver a knock-out blow 
to militant camps in the jungle. 


End-March 1988 


Batticafoa town and adjoining areas 
are cleared of Tamil militants. 


First week of January 
1989 


The IPKF makes a sham withdrawal 
of three infantry battalions. 


26 April, 1989 _ 

Two battalions are shipped out of' 
Sri Lanka. Retreat begins in 
earnest. 
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the presidential poOs. In actual fact, 
however, there was no real de¬ 
induction; the pull-out of the three 
battalions had been more than compen¬ 
sated by the induction of three fresh 
battalions into Sri Lanka before the 
polls. 

For most of this year and the last, the 
Indian army had been maintaining about 
48,000 uniformed men in Sri Lanka. The 
Eastern md Northern Sri Lankan Pro¬ 
vinces have been put under the control 
of four army divisions: 57 Mountain 
Division, which was shifted from Mizor¬ 
am, looks after the Batticaloa sector; 4 
Infantry Division from Allahabad is in 
charge of the Vavuniya sector; 54 Air 
Assault Division, originally located at 
Secunderabad, controls the Jaffria penin¬ 
sula; and the 36 Infantry Division, 
shifted out of Sagar in Madhya Pradesh, 
is located in the Trincomalee sector. 

The four divisional headquarters com¬ 
manded a total of 15 brigades (most of 
them shorn of then- artillery, armoured 
and other support units) befoie the 
de-inducbon. Apart from these brigades, 
the IPKF has a few artillery regiments, 
one armoured unit (65 Armoured Reg¬ 
iment), separate divisional battalions, 
medical, supply, engineering and other 
support units. A number of crack infan¬ 
try units have seen action in Sri Lanka. 
Among the more successful units are the 
three para commando battalions (1, 9 
and 10) and several Gorkha units. 

F orty-eight thousand troops, the 
support of air force helicopter 
gunships and the resources of the navy’s 
Eastern Fleet have not, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in making Sri Lanka’s north¬ 
eastern areas anywhere near pleasant 
for the IPKF command. ’The treacher¬ 
ous politics of Sri Lankan Tamils, the 
humid jungles, intractable opposition by 
the guerrillas of the Liberation Tigers of 
Tanil Eelam (LTTE) and the wrong 
assumptions of India’s Sri Lanka policy 
have all contributed to flummoxing the 
army. It had been sent into Sri Lanka 
with orders to protect the Tamil com¬ 
munity but got bogged down in a guerril¬ 
la war against a force that obviously 
enjoyed considerable popular support.. 
“Today, the Lankan government does 
not seem to want us, the majority of the 
population of Sri Lanka is against us and 
even our own countrymen do not want 
us in Sri Lanka. So what the hell are we 
doing there?’’wondered an army major 
recently returned from Sri Lanka. 

The answer, of course, lies in the 
tangled politics of Indo-Lanka relations. 
But the army, for the large part, could 
not be bothered. The IPKF’s role in Sri 
Lanka has, in recent months, become a 
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matter of intense debate in the higher 
levels of the army itself. Scratch an army 
officer and the chances are that he will 
turn out to be a virulent opponent of 
India’s Sri Lanka policy. So alarmed is 
the army top brass at this development 
that it has issued orders that any officer 
found expressing any opinion or informa¬ 
tion on the Sri Lanka operation will be 
court-martialled. Nevertheless, the Sri 
Lanka operation remains an unpopular 
war. 

'Fhe Indian government too has begun 
to heed the ominous rumblings within 
the army. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, 
while addressing a conference of army 
commanders in New Delhi in the last 
week of April this year, tried to assuage 
misgivings within the army by declaring 
that It was time to think “seriously of 
getting back the bulk of the IPKF from 
Sri l^nka as soon as possible, while 
preserving the gains that have been 
made”. What remained to be done, the 
Prime Minister hinted, was to ensure 
that real powers, including the power to 
resist any destabilisation attempt, are 
devolved on the elected local govern¬ 
ment in the Tamil areas of Sri Lanka. 

The army has been more blunt. The 
IPKF commander, Lt Gen. Kalkat,has 
gone on record to say (in an interview to 
PTI TV) that the purely military task 
assigned to them has more or less been 
completed. The Sri Lankan Tamil prob¬ 
lem, the IPKF commander added, is of a 
“politico-military” nature and hence the 
final decision to pull out the IPKF would 
have to be taken at the highest pobtical 
level of the Indian and Sn Lankan 
governments. The assertion that the 
military task of the IPKF in Sn Lanka is 
virtually o\er is indicative of the army’s 
attitude— specifically its desire to cut its 
losses and get out. It does not suggest a 
conclusive victory over the LTTE guer¬ 
rillas. Newspaper reports of routine 
killings by LTTE guerrillas and Indian 
casualties trickling into military hospitals 
testify to mihtary failure and not suc¬ 
cess. 

I n retrospect, the army's Sri Lankan 
experience appears like a tragedy of 
errors. In the beginning, it had been 
almost too marvellous to be true. The 
former Sri Lankan President, J.R. 
Jayewardene, .had signed an accord that 
was touted as a victory for Indian pokey 
and a guarantee for the security of the 
island's ethnic Tamil population. The 
then army chief. General K. Sundaiji, 
had displayed his army’s efficiency by 
airliftmg the entire 54 Air Assault Divi¬ 
sion into Jaffna in about a week after the 
signing of the accord (29 July, 1987). 
August and September 1987 were 
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heady days for the Indian troops sta¬ 
tioned in Sri Lanka. For them, it was a 
plum overseas assignment bringing in 
extra allowances and the chance of 
taking back video players and other 
electronic goodies. The gun-toting mili- 
Unts were viewed as friends and the 
Indian peace keepers had no inkling of 
what was going to hit them even while 
they oversaw the arms surrender char¬ 
ade by the militants. It was a little later 
when events took a complete turn that, 
despite the IPKF’s entreaties, New 
Delhi decided to hand over 17 h^dcore 
LITE militants to the Sri Lankan au- 
thonties in Colombo. The suicide of 14 
of the LTTE prisoners is now history 
but the reverberations of that episode 
are still felt throughout the north¬ 
eastern region of Sri Lanka. 

The IPKF’s initial reaction to the 
realisation that it had become the target 
of LTTE guns was more of bewilder¬ 
ment than anger. The LTTE leadership, 


The army has 
claimed to have 
reduced its troops in 
Sri Lanka before. But 
the earlier puii-outs 
were fake and were 
invariably followed by 
the induction of fresh 
troops 


on its part, after a few skirmishes, 
decided to hole up inside Jafrna city and 
hold out just the way it had successfuOy 
done in Uie past against Lankan security 
forces. This was a tactical blunder for it 
underestimated the Indian army’s fight¬ 
ing capabilities. But at that moment. 


New Delhi was in a complete flap: its Sri 
Lanka policy* seemed to be teetering on 
the edge of collapse. General Sundaiji 
said he could still save the situation and 
sent in another army division (the 36 
Infantry Division). On 10 October, 1987, 
the attack on Jaftna commenced. 

Some retired army generals, who 
were at army headquarters at the time 
the Jaffna attack was planned, have 
expressed the view that few Indian 
generals would have ordered the two 
ill-prepared divisions massed outside 
Jafrna to attack a built-up urban area. But 
Sundaiji was adamant and after getting 
over the tragedy of the para commando 
unit that was dropped bang in the middle 
of the LTTE headquarters in Jaffna, five 
brigades supported by one squadron of 
T-72 tanks started advancing along the 
five roads that led into the city. The 
outer defences of the dty were over¬ 
whelmed by the third week of October 
and it took another long month and many 


The Tamils and the Indian army 

For most Sri Lankan Tamil militant groups, the IPKFs presence is a necessary evil . 


I t was a different feeling then. 

When batches of Indian soldiers 
began arriving in Sri Lanka in 1987, 
they were welcomed as saviours—as 
men who would put an end to Tamil 
militancy and oversee the imple¬ 
mentation of the accord. Sri Lankan 
Tvnils, both men and women, lined 
the streets to greet the soldiers, 
offering them garlands and ‘cools’ 
(the k)^ term for aerated drinks). 
'They were days during udiich even 
Doordarshan and All India Radio 
sounded credible when they went on 
about how popular the Indian Peace 
Keeping Force (IPKF) was in Sri 
Lanka. 

All that has changed now. After 
^lending about two years in the 
Aland, the IPKF is ftu: from being 
popular in Sri Lanka’s Tamil- 
dominated north and east 'The 
reason is not hard to understand. 
Initially, the Indian army went to Sri 
Lanka to oversee the ‘voluntary* 
laying down of arms by the Tamd 
militants (the Indo-Sri Lanka accord 
envisaged that tlus would be effected 
within 72 hours) and a little lat^ as a 
cmnbat force to pressure the intran¬ 
sigent Li beratk m Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (L'TTE) into acceptiiv the 
terms of die acrard (it was estimated 
that this would take two mcHitte}. 
None of this happened, of course. 


and the IPKF got bogged down in a 
bloody war udiich has lasted the 
better part of two years. A time 
during which hundreds of Sri Lankan 
Tamils have been killed, many more 
hvured and their homeland t^uced 
to a virtual battteground. 'The war 
has led to tiie L'TTE being 
perceiv^ as heroes and the only 
defenders of Tamils, particularly in 
the rwrthem region of the island. “It 
is a different scene now,’’ says a 
retired teacher of TritKomalee. Now 
people think that the IPKF is here 
only to wipe out the L'TTE and they 
do not like that. After att, it was the 
Tigers who protected us from the Sri 
Lankan amiy over all these years." 

For all this, the average Sri Lankan 
Tamil in the north and east wouldn’t 
like tile IPKF to up and go—^not, at 
least, ri^t away. 'There is a cold 
logic to the view. An IPKF pull-cnit 
may only mean having to face the 
wrath of the Sri Lankan army and for 
many of the island’s Tamils, this is a 
br worse prospect. Says the teacher 
(pioted ateve: "The IPKF should 
stay untd the Tapiils in the Nortii- 
Eastem Province feel confident of 
their security.” 

JIbs is a feeling that is echoed by 
many Tamfis in the province and also 
finds stippi^ with many of tiie mili¬ 
tant organisations. For instance. 


even the pro-LTTE Eelam Revolu¬ 
tionary Students Organisation 
(EROS) does not want the IPKF to 
leave the island immediately. It has 
stated that India should ensure that 
the Tamils are free from possible 
attadcs from the majority Sinhaias 
before it disengages itself from the 
island. Says R. Shanker, EROS’ 
politburo member: “I believe that 
the Indian troops should not leave 
now as the L’TTE cannot adequately 
take on the task of protecting our 
people. ’’ 

As far as the pro-India militant 
groups—such as tiie Eelam Peoples 
Revolutionary Liberation Front 
(EPRLF), Tainii Eelam Liberation 
Org^satkHi (TELO) and the Eelam 
National Democratic Liberation 
Fr<mt (ENDLF)—are concerned, the 
presence of the IPKF is akin to a life 
insurance cover. The last two outfits 
share power m administering the 
North-Eastern Province with the 
he^ of the IPKF. As for the ’TELO, 
its desire that the Indian troops stay 
on is largely related to the fratricidal 
war it was engaged in with the LTTE 
ovei a year ago. 'Die LTTE mas¬ 
sacred large numbers of 'TELO 
woricers, leading some to believe 
that it w^ afl but finished as an 
organisation. Says A. Selvam, 
I^LO’s seaetaiy general: “If we 
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casualties to secure all of Jaffita city. The 
Indian army had stood yet another test 
of fire successfully and the unusually 
high percentage of officers killed in the 
operation testffied that the force was not 
wanting in junior leadership. 

Tragically, however, the entire opera¬ 
tion could not be viewed as a success. 
For. the army top brass had given little 
thought to the possibility of the LTTE 
fighters slipping out of Jaffna city and 
regrouping elsewhere. The IFKF had 
been ordered to attack in indecent 
haste, without making any preparations 
to bottle up the armed militants. The 
LTTE leaders seem to have realised the 
futility of conventional warfare against 
the Indians and decided to opt for 
classical guerrilla operations, using the 
advantage of open spaces and difficult 
terrain to continuously hit at their super¬ 
ior adversary. By the beginning of 1988, 
the IPKF’s leadership seems to have 
realised that the LTTE had shifted their 


are able to carry out our work in the 
northern areas (where the LTTE is 
predominant), then it is to a large 
extent because of the protection 
provided by the IPKF.” 

The EPRLF, the dominant partner 
in the coalition government in the 
North-Eastern Province, views the 
ongoing talks between the Sri Lankan 
government and the LTTE with deep 
suspicion. The LTTE views the 
Varadar^a Perum^led administra¬ 
tion as an Indian puppet and one of 
the things that the organisation has 
reportedly demanded in its current 
tabs with the Sri Lankan government 
is its (fisraissaL The EPRLF is espe¬ 
cially nervous since both President 
Premadasa and the LTTE now 
appear to be in agreemoit on one 
thing—that the IPKF should leave 
and as quickly as possiUe. The 
recemt withdrawal of some 8,OCX) 
Indian troops hasn’t helped the way 
the organisation is feeling. 

AD in an, if, most of the ndDtant 
gFoupa and a possible imgcnity of the 
pe<^ do iMt want the IPKF to 
return home at once, it is not out of 
^ifu'edatkm for die jdb it is doing. 
The hatred for die Uoodshed and the 
prevailing war-like situation is 
strong. But, in the current situation, 
many dtbk that die IPKF is the 
lesser evD and its conqilete witb- 
(hawal could unleash fivces winch 
^ fer nxae dangerous. Far some, 
das means the Sri Laidcan army; for 
otlierB. the LTTE. 




bases to jungles to the south and south¬ 
east of Jaffiu. 

There was only one solution. The 
Indian army could not afford to rei^at 
the blunders committed by the United 
States army in Vietnam and the Soviets 
in Afghanistan; it could not risk an 
interminable conflict. The only way to 
prevent getting permanendy bogged 
down in the paddy fields and jungles of 
Sri Lanka was to deliver a concerted 
knock-out blow. 11115 being the consen¬ 
sus, the army top brass got down to 
planning its operations with greater 
deliberation and an eye for detail. Since 
military doctrine caDs for a ten to one 
superiority when battling guerrillas, two 
more divisions—57 Mountain Division 
from Mizoram and 4 Infwtry Division 
from Allahabad—were shipped in. Op¬ 


erations apinst LTTE camps were 
launched in Batticaloa and the Vavuniya- 
Mulaitivu areas. During each operation, 
the navy was told to patrol the coast to 
prevent LTTE cadres escainng in boats 
and tight cordons were formed to pre¬ 
vent militants from slipping out. 

The most successful of these opera¬ 
tions was carried out in March 19^ by 
57 Mountain Division in the Batticaloa 
sector, where the entire town and 30 
surrounding villages were rid of LTTE 
militants. The 4 Infantry Division had its 
biggest success in June that year when 
an IPKF contingent stumbled on the 
largest LTI’E hide-out in the AUampjl 
jungles. The militants' camp was sur¬ 
rounded by 45 bunkers and it took hard 
fighting to overrun it. Since then, the 
IPKF has had a number of successes— 
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IPKF commander Lt Gen. 
A.S.Kalkat feels tiiat the 
IPKF has laif ely completed 
its military task, but the 
pull-out decision has to be 
taken at the highest 
potifoal level in India and 
Sri Lanka 



Indian soldiers prefer to 
use captured AK47 rifles. 
The militants possess 
superior weapons and are 
tricky filters, says Lt Col 
P.C. Katoch, commanding 
officer of the crack 1 Para 
Commando battalion 


in October last year and most recently in 
March this year when Lt Gen. Kalkat 
claimed that three major LTl'E camps 
were uprooted. 

W hile the fact that the IPKF has 
tieen regularly scoring against the 
L'ri'K cannot fx? contested, the point, 
however, is that the planned ‘concerted 
blow' has merely winded but not knock¬ 
ed out the 'I'amil militants. This is the big 
military failure in terms of objectives. 
According to the intelligence reports 
available with the Southern Army Com¬ 
mand, the I/ITE at present (that is, as 
m April 1989) has at least 1,500 hard¬ 
core cadres; the greatest number of 
them (530 in all) are believed to be 
dispersed m the Vavuniya forest area; 
170 in the Jaffna pemnsula; about 100 m 
the Killinoihchi area; 150 around Tnnco- 
malee; and about 250 in the Batticaloa 
region. The army claims to have killed 
about 1,200 LITE militants, wounded 


another 850 and captured 904. Anotlier 
263 militants have surrendered. In all, 
the L'lTE strength is believed to have 
declined from about 5,000 ppoi to the 
accord to just about 1,500. 

The same intelligence reports, 
however, admit that the maximum re¬ 
duction in the LTTE’s strength was due 
to resignations and retirements im¬ 
mediately after the Indo-Sn Lanka 
accord was signed. Thereafter, of the 
1,200 LITE cadres who are supposed 
to have left, about 1,000 have rejoined. 
Moreover, 400 women members were 
disbanded and another 400 are believed 




Lt least870 IPKF 
men are never going 
to return. Among 
them is Captain 
Sudhakar Madhavan, 
who was kiUed whHe 
^in his tank on 17 
October, 1987. His 
wife, Shobha, says 
that her son, 
Abhishek, stHi 
expects his father 
tocomehmne 


to have deserted ranks. Today, the 
army does not deny that the LTTE 
continues to attract new recruits. Dur- 
mg August-September 1988, the mili¬ 
tants inducted 400, lew recruits; another 
120-odd new members were taken in 
between October 1988 and January 
1989; and one report claims that 28 new 
members joined the LTl'E in February 
this year. Army officers returning from 
the island feel that the LTl'E, apart from 
Its hardcore elements, has thousands 
of sympathisers. Army experts estimate 
that It will take at least another decade 
for the IPKF to completely wipe out the 
LITE. But would another ten years, 
after the gruelling 18 months of combat, 
be worth it? 

The army does not think so. Its 
counter-insurgency activities in Mizor¬ 
am, Manipur, Nagaland and Tnpura 
have demonstrated beyond doubt that it 
is impossible to subdue a guerrilla force 
that has popular support. In Sri Lanka, 
the Indian army's situation is worse. 
Army generals, including Kalkat, swear 
that the morale of the soldiers in Sri 
Lanka is high—that they do not avoid 
combat, mahnger or take solace in 
drugs. But the sweltering jungles of 
Vavuniya, where most of the recent 
instances of fighting have taken place, 
and the urban death traps of Jaffiia and 
other Tamil-populated towns have 
proved no less a horror for the IPKF 
jawans than Vietnam did for the Amer. 
ican Gls. 

“You never know what is going to 
liappen next in that place—the enemy is 
always in disguise and waiting,” said 
34-year-old Suban Singh of the 16 Rajpu- 
tana Rifles, whose stomach was ripped 
open by LTTE bullets while he was 
driving his commanding officer to the 
Jaffiaa airfield on 25 April this year. His 
commanding officer and four others in 
the jeep with him escaped virtually 
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"I have a two and a 
half>year-old daughter at 
home. I have been shot 
twice, gone home twice 
and returned twice...! don't 
mind getting a third bullet,” 
says IPKF veteran Capt. 
Vijay Shekhawat 



unscratched but Suban Singh found him¬ 
self in the intensive rare unit of a base 
hospital, teetering on the bnnk of death. 
The horror of tlie Jaffna area today is its 
apparent calm and the constant shadow 
ol sudden death. 

Nothing, however, compares with the 
nightmare of the Vavuniya jungles. For 
Indian infantrymen, who have to regular¬ 
ly foray into these jungles to search for 
LTTE hideouts, death can come in a 
variety of ways. The first enemy is the 
weather. “A hot, dry wind blows firom 
the west and dries up all the water 
holes,” explauied an officer of the 1/11 
Gorkha Rifles, who has led a number of 
patrols into the forest. “The men are 
very scared of thirst—at times, even 
more than of the enemy.” Forays into 
the jungles consequently have to be bncf 
and bumping into the enemy is largely a 
matter of chance. If contact is made, 
more often than not, it is the guerrillas 
who spot the IPKF soldiers and shoot 
first. 

"The weaponry of the guerrillas is 
superior,” added Lt Col P.C. Katoch, 
commanding officer of the 1 Para Com¬ 
mandos. “We still use our heavier and 
slower self-loading rifles, while they 
have the best rifle in the world—the 
AK-47.” Many Indian soldiers prefer to 
use captured weapons, which is odd 
since normally guerrillas covet the 
weaponry of the conventional forces and 
not the other way round. Moreover, the 
Tamil militants have access to large 
quantities of explosives and have per¬ 
fected the production and setting up of 
mines and booby traps. 

“The largest number of deaths and 
injuries in the Sri Lanka operation have 
been due to rtiines and boody traps,” 
said an army Medical Corps officer 
attached to the Southern Command 
Hospital in Pune. “Loosing a limb or an 
eye can be the most devastating experi- 


i was the unlucky one,” 
says Surendra Kesar Rai of 
1/11 Gorkha Rifles who 
walked into a mine in April 
this year. Maximum IPKF 
casualties in Sri Lanka have 
been caused by mines and 
booby traps 


In a conventional war. maximum 
casualties are caused by bullet wounds. 
But mine blasts account for approx¬ 
imately ,15 pi'r cent of the* total 2,4(K)- 
odd IPKF men wounded. “ITiiS also 
accounts for the high death/mjury ratio 
of our men in Sn Lanka," explained an 
army doctor. In Sn Lanka, the number 



The fact that the 
IPKF has been 
regularly scoring 
against the LTTE 
cannot be contested. 
The point, however, is 
that the ^concerted 
blow’ it planned did 
not knock the Tigers 
out—blit merely 
winded them 


of killed and crippled is unusually high. A 
total of 870 IPKF personnel have been 
killed till end-Apnl this year. On the face 
of It, the death toll may not seem terribly 
high. But it is, if the fact that a force of 
less than 50, (KK) men was deployed in 
Sri Lanka is taken into account. About 
3.0(K) people may have been killed and 
8,500 injured during the 1965 Indo-Pak 
war, but half a million men were de¬ 
ployed m that battle. 

For the IPKF' .soldier walking in the 
Vavuniya forests, every step counts. 
“The LTTE men are now using wooden 
switches instead of metal ones,” ex¬ 
plained Lt Col Katoch. “Mine detectors 














are useless and there is always the 
(janger of entire patrols being wiped 
out.” Innovations like trip wires and 
explosives hung on trees add to the 
hazards. Most IPKF .soldiers went 
through the ordeal without complaining. 
Fighting was their job and death or injury 
a matter of fate. ‘‘1 was the unlucky 
one,” recalled a dazed 20-year-old 
jawan, Surendra Kesar Kai of the 1/11 
(lorkha Rifles, who stepped on a nune in 
the Vavuniya forests on 18 Apnl tlus 
year. He was part of a 15-nian patrol. 
They had trekked through the jungles 
the whole day and were headed for 
home. By sundown, the men were 
exhausted and ready to drop. At about 7 
pm, they liit a minefield. There was a 
loud explosion and Rai was one of the 
two men who was lut. “1 knew 1 had hit a 
mine but I did noi feel anything,” he 
said The next day he was flown into 
Madras where his leg was amputated 
below the knee. Kai still looks dazed, 
almost as it he is unsure about what 
happened, 

T he IFKF’s dilemma stems from the 
realisation that the hopeless war of 
attrition in Sn Lanka will continue to 
I claim victims like Rai and Suban Singh, 
j The army argues that its actions cannot 
I be decisive at this stage and no military 
I initiative can resolve the complex tangle 
I of Sn Lankan Tamil politics. The army 
I has been repeatedly stressing the need 
to strengthen political processes in the 
Tamil areas in the hope that moderate 
groups will establish themselves as a 
j viable alternative to the LTTE. The 
flPKF' command had, reportedly, bull¬ 



dozed the Sri Lankan government into 
holding the elections to the North- 
Eastern Council last November. The Sn 
Lankan government had, apparently, 
tried to procrastinate on the grounds 
that It could not arrange for the trans¬ 
portation of polling personnel to the 
Tamil areas. In the end, the IFKF 
airlifted the polling personnel and pushed 
through the elections. 

Indian policy-makers have, however, 
few illusions about the viability of the 
provincial Tamil government led by 
nominated chief nunister Annamalai Var- 
daraja Ferumal of the rabidly anti-LTI'E, 
Eelam I’eoples Kevolutionarv Liberation 
Front (EFKLl'). The provincial council 
elections were, in the first place, suc¬ 
cessful only in the east; polling in the 
Tamil-dominated north had to be post¬ 
poned and even then voter turn-out was 
just about 20 per cent The EFKLF and 


The IPKF 
commander Lt Gen. 
A.S. Kalkat has said 
on record that the 
purely military task 
assigned to them is 
more or iess over. The 
statement reflects the 
army’s desire—>to cut 
its losses and get out 


the Eelam National Democratic Libera¬ 
tion Front (ENDLF), the two main 
groups which participated in the election 
process, continue to have only a tenuous 
hold over the local Tamil population and 
would probably not survive a single day 
without IPKF support. And the Sri 
Lankan government at Colombo seems 
in no mood to give the North-Eastern 
Council ail it requires. 

Not only has the council not been 
given the powers promised in the Indo- 
Sn Lanka accord, but also its proposal to 
raise an armed police force—the 
Citizens’ Volunteer Force—has elicited 
only a lukewarm response from Col¬ 
ombo. So far, the IFKF has managed to 
raise a volunteer force of only about 
2,000 Sri Lankan Tamils. Matters have 
been further complicated by the Fre- 
inadasa government’s success in getting 
the LTTE to the negotiating table. On 4 
May, London-based Anton Balasingham I 
and four other L I 'l'E leaders, flown in 
from the Mallaitivu j jngles of eastern Sn 
Lanka by the IFKF, met Fremadasa and 
his foreign minister, Ranjan Wijeratne, 
at Colombo. 

Indian foreign policy planners suspect 
this to be an L'lTE ploy to gam tactical 
advantage and perhaps gam a foothold m | 
the local Tamil government of the i 
North-Eastern Province. The LITE’S 
re-emergence in 'I'amil politics could 
have two implications: firstly, it could 
mark the beginning of a murderous 
campaign against the groups propped up ; 
by India; and, secondly, it could piovide 
a powerful rationale to compel India to 
stop-meddling m Sn Lanka, Fremadasa 
could perhaps gam considerable political 
mileage by getting rid of the Indians. 

'file Indian army believes that a like¬ 
lier future scenano for Sn Lanka is 
intensified bkmdletting. In the Smhala- 
dominated south, tlie violent Janata 
Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP) is likely to j 
keep the Sn Lankan security forces 
engaged in interminable combat and in 
the north-east, the LITE, if allowed to 
surface without the IFKF check, is 
certain to precipitate internecine killmgs 
amongst the 'famils. While Indian fore¬ 
ign policy-makers view such a future 
with dismay, the army regards it as , 
inevitable. Remarked an IPKF staff 
officer: "In Sn Lanka, every group is 
going to try and wipe out the other. This 
is mevitable and nothing we do can stop 
it.” 

Peace, evidently, does not flow out of 
the barrel ot a gun. And the Indian army 
knows it IS time to go home. But the 
retreat will be silent and underplayed— 
quite the opposite of the proud way the 
army marched mto Jaffna and tragedy 21 
months ago. 

Indranil Ban«rji«/M«ft-MaiKl Pun» 
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A nervoiis bidia watches as negotiauons between 
the LTTE and Colombo get underway 


I f there is a lesson in the happen¬ 
ings in Sri Lanka last week, it is; 
you can’t tell the Tigers by their 
hype. During all of April, the 
statements put out bv the prop¬ 
aganda wing of the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE) had an air of dull 
predictability about them. There were 
the usual accusations that the Sn Lankan 
government was illegally settling Sinha- 
las in the island’s north and east, charges 
that innocent Tamils had been butchered 
by the Indian Peace Keeping Force 
(IPKF') at Colombo’s behest and repe¬ 
ated calls for armed struggle to establish 
an independent and sovereign ’I'amil 
nation. 

Yet, in a remarkable turnaround, a 
five-member delegation called on Presi¬ 
dent Kanasinghe Premadasa in Colombo 
on 4 May. The meeting was a precursor 
to an indefinite round of talks between 
the LITE team (led by its political 
adviser Anton Balasingham, who had 
flown in from London a week earlier) and 
the Sri Lankan government. .And, 
ostensibly, the discussions--which have 
just got underway at the time of going to 
press—are being held to find a way of 
accommodating the Tigers within the 
political process. Sn Lanka’s ethnic con¬ 
flict has always had its share of twists 
and turns hut, by any account, last 
week’s developments were a strange 
and unpredictable political contortion. 

The talks, of course, were preceded 
by plenty ot speculation about the Ti¬ 
gers’ willingness to negotiate. Col¬ 
ombo’s press had it that representatives 
of the Eelam Revolutionary Students 
Organisation (EROS)—the only militant 
outfit favourably disposed towards the 
LTTE—were meeting Sn Lankan gov¬ 
ernment officials to prepare the ground 
for this. Nevertheless, the LTl'E’s 15 
April announcement—which accepted 
Colombo’s invitation for talks—came as 
nimething of a surpnse. For one, the 
Tigers have spumed every offer for 
negotiations over the last four years and 
the last time they sat across a table from 
officials of the Sn Lankan government 
wac in Thimpu in 1985. Moreover, on 11 
April, just four days before the turnar¬ 
ound, the LTTE issued an uncomprom¬ 
ising statement»ridiculing Colombo’s 
offer of parliamentary seats as a sop for 
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verge of coming around. 1 w'o davs later, 
on 1.1 April, it once again made a formal 
appeal to the L’Eriv to talk, The content 
ot the message was significant: "We 
hope that the LTTE will te.ilise that the 
decirc of the tiovcrnment ot India and 
the (jovemment ot Sn Lanka is tor the 
withdraw,il ol the II’KF horn Sn Lanka 
...When a nation is wracked by internal 
conflicts, only outsiders will reap the 
benefits.’’ It took onlv aiiothei two davs 
for the LTTE to accept the talks otter in 
a letter which contained appreciative 
references to Colombo’s obsei-vations 
on the ll’KF. 

Clearly, wlial brought the LTTE and 
Colombo togethei was the recognition 
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giving up the separatist demand and 
rejecting its unilateral declaration of a 
one-week ceasefire. The statement 
went; "Until the oppressive Indian anii\’ 
leaves our land, there will be no such 
thing as a ceasefire...you will come to 
recognise that in the island of Ceylon 
there are two nations. ” 

But the Sri Lankan government 
obviously knew that the statement was 
routine and that the Tigers were on the 


that they shaie a common obioctivc: a 
reduction in the numbers of the II’KI*' or 
even—in the event ol a nmiually satis- 
lactory political solution - its total with¬ 
drawal. For Freniadasa, a long-time 
opponent of the 11‘KF's presence, a 
reduction in the number ot troops is 
important on two counts For one - and 
this is the less pressing leason - il 
would earn him no end ol jiopulanty with 
the majority Sinhalas. The other leason 
relates to the escalating violence in¬ 
spired by the Sinhala-extrcmist Janata 
Vimukthi Peraniuna (JVP), which, by 
some accounts, has led to a staggering 
3,0(K) deaths over the last month or so, 
.f’remadasa hopes tliat a political deal 
with the LTFE will allow him the luxury 
of requesting that the number of IPKF 
jiersonnel be pared down and that this in 
turn would appease the JVP. 

A s for the LTI'FL its need for a 
reduced IPKF presence has never 
been greater. Although it is far from 
finished as a fighting force, the IPKF' 
offensive this year has left the Tigers 
isolated and insecure in their jungle 
hide-outs in Vavuniya. In March, the 
Indian army flushed out three camps 
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j iif-ar Ihf Nayaru laKoon -au opt-Ta^ion 
vvliifh the ll’Kl' descnbed as its most 
I suci esslul to date. That the dt-cision to 
nf^otiate has come attei sevcie re¬ 
verses sUKtjest that the L'n'E’s turnar¬ 
ound IS merely tactical. 

It IS dilfii'ull to vonceive that an 
orKHinsalion which has remained stub¬ 
born and steadfast in the face of annihila¬ 
tion over the years could have suddenly 
had a change of heart. The most popular 
theory is that the Timers decided to talk 
in order to buy the time reriuired to 
refjroiip. To an extent, their strateny 
has been successful. When the Sn 
Lankan Koveniment announced its un 
ilateral ceasefire, it requested that the 


India is cieariy alive to 
the possibility of being 
requested to make 
further troop 
reductions. Faced 
with the prospect of 
being asked to leave, 
India would like to 
make out that it was 
planning to anyway 



iPKE' follow suit and suspend its military 
operations aKaiiist the l.T'l'K. 'I'he re¬ 
quest- which h.id India in a bind—niav 
not have been tonnally acceded to, but 
! India could hardly iptiore it. And it is no 
i coincidence that the II’KF—while iiiaiii- 
j laininy; its cordon around the l/ri'T's 
I jungle hide-outs—has not been engaged 
in any major ojieration over the last 
fortnight. 

There are those who believe that the 
recent withdrawal ol some 8,000 troops 
Ironi the island had to do with the talks. 
Then' are suggestions even that India 
undertook it at Fremadasa's request, it 
is not an implausible view. For, although 
India announced the partial pull-out a tew 
davs before the L I'TE tonnally agreed 
to negotiate with Ctiloiiibo, the prixess 
that led to the current discussions were 
already well underway. 

Whatevei the truth, the pull-out also 
h.id much to do with the Indian govern¬ 
ment’s peiception that it is futile to be 
.engaged in a protracted conflict m 
Lanka. 'I'he goverium'iit has also been 
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under some pressure from the Indian 
army, which wants out (see preceding 
stury}. But India is clearly alive to the 
prospect of being requested to make 
further troop reductions, or even with¬ 
draw. Kajiv Gandfii's remark on 24 April 
that It was time India began seriously 
considering pulling out completely from 
Sn Lanka could have had something to 
do with the developments in the island. 
Faced with the prospect of being asked 
to leave, India would like to make out 
that it was planning to anyway. 

T he all-UTiportant question is what the 
talks will achieve. One view—and 
this IS shared by the mandarins in South 
Block—IS not much. Atter all, it is 
argued, Colombo could hardly accede to 
the demands that the Tigers are going to 
raise dunng the discussions. Among the 
demands they are likely ito.makefare the 
implementation of a permanent cease¬ 
fire, an end to he ‘colonisation’ of 
traditional Tamil aicas and the pemia- 
nent merger of the Northern and East¬ 
ern Provinces. Understandably, it is 
going to be hard for Premadasa to agree 
to all this. It would send the JVP into a 
blind rage, thereby defeating one of his 
main objectives for negotiating -ap|)eas- 
ing the Sinhala hardliners. 

Whether the talks are a success or not 
will depend on how badly mauled the 
LT'IT' is and how long it believes it can 
withstand the IPKF onslaught. It could 
also hinge on whether Prem.'idasa 
agrees to disnuss the Eelam Peoples 
Revolutionary Liberation Fiont 
(EPKLF) government which administers 
the North-Easteni Province with the 
help of the IPKE. Although Colombo 
insists that the LITE has agreed to talk 
without pre-conditions, there is con- 
sklerabie speculation that the Tigeis 
have demanded the dissolution of the 
Varadaraja Perumal government as a 
prerequisite .for negotiation. Whatevei 
the truth, any settlement which 
accornmod-ates the L'lTE within the 
political process must take recourse to 
such a step. 

Even if New Delhi believes that the 
discussions will I'ome to nought, it would 
do well to observe their progress very • 
closely. The Sn Lankan foreign minis¬ 
ter, Kanjan Wijeyratne, has made it clear 
that the ambit of the talks will not 
necessaiily be confined by the tenns of 
the Indo-Sn Lanka accord. Any settle¬ 
ment which contravenes the accord 
would severely embarrass India. It 
would make a mockery of Kajiv (iandhi’s 
Lanka policy. And it would confirm the 
suspicion that the troops which came 
home should never have left it. 
Mukund Padmanabhan 
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DlriMh Singh: given a free hand 

T he one thin>i that can stop the 
Congressd) •from capitalising 
on the uncertain political 
situation in Tamil Nadu is the 
enemy within—infighting. 
The current battle is between the G.K. 
Mixipanat-P. Chidambaram combine and 
Union commerce minister Dinesh Singh, 
who IS also the chairman of the Con 
gross’ Tamil Nadu Coordination Com¬ 
mittee. While the fomiei wishes to align 
with the UMK chief minister, M. Kaiu- 
nanidhi, the latter believes that only with 
a tie-up with Javalalitha's .AlAUMK could 
the Congi'ess be in with a chance .And in 
the best traditions of the Congress (he 
combatants arc each trying to sell their 
version to party president Rajiv Gandhi. 
Moopanrrr is also, apjiarently, trying to 
get Singh ousted from the committee 
chairmanship, thus effectively neutralis¬ 
ing his influence on Tamil Nadu politics. 

When Singh was first given charge of 
the Coordination Committee, both 
Moopanar and Chidaintiaram had ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction, believing that they 
could manipulate him into doing their 
bidding. That is, align with Kaninaiiidhi, 
as Jayalalitha. or so they maintained, had 
no support among the people. 

But Singh consulted others too— 
M Chandrashekhara, Kangarajan 
Kumaraniangalam, Rainamurthy, Vyjan- 
Ihimala Bali. Narayan Swami and the 
deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha, 
Thambi Durai. The scenario they built 
up was different. According to them, it 
would be suicidal for the Congress to 
team up with the DMK. 

Fortified with this information, Singh 
met the Prime Minister and extracted 
permission to go to Tamil Nadu for an 
on-the-spot assessment of the political 


situation, firs vise coincided witli the 
attack on Jaial.ilitlu in the Assemblv ,ind 
her subsequent hospitalisation. Kumar 
amaiigalam felt that the t (ingress should 
make political cajiital out nl lliis, and th.il 
Singh should visit the AlAltMK Icadci 
as she lay injured in hosjiit.il. Mooiiaiiai 
disagreed and said that the jiartv should 
Slav out of the h;itlie liclwcc:! Kaiiina 
iiidhi and jav. i.ilith.i .Mngh ignoK d his 
reserwition.s and went .ilusid with the 
visit, ai conijianied bv I hainhi Duiai 
Jayal.ilitha v\as gieallv toiiihed And 
immediately afteiwaids annouiii ed that 
her party would cooiicraic with tlie 
Congress in the light ag.iinst tiic [IMK. 
Once back in Delhi, Singh began working 
out the sjx'cifit s of the aliiani.e m dose 
(ollahoiation with 'I'liamlii Duiai. 

A t this jioint the Moopanai- 
Chidambaram combine swung inlo 
action. Cliiclaniliaiam worked on the 
I'M, atlemjiting to convime him that an 
alliance with J.ivalalitha would hamjiei 
the task ol building uji the party orga 
nisation in Tamil Nadu. Rajiv (jandhi 
gave him a patient hearing and then put 
him on to Itintsh Singh. 

G.K. Moopanar: got It In tha neck 
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■A couple of d,ivs lalei. Siiigti had a 
4;'> minute nu c'iing with Kajiv Gandhi 
wheie he gave Ins iiideiieiideiit assess¬ 
ment of the 'famil Naiiii sn'iie to lilt; 
I’rime Minister That, if the Congress 
and the AiADMK teamed up they could 
well win all the i'amil Nadu Lok Sahha 
seats, Rajiv, eonvineed that an alliance 
with Kai unai'.idhi would he t.inl.imount 
to eommitliiig jiolitieal Imi.ihin, gave 
Singh tile go ahead, pioiiiismg linn full 
juoteetion in e.ise of alleiiijjleil sabotage 
i)v dis.illet tell jiailvmeri. A lew days 
later came Javalalitha's two hour meet¬ 
ing will) the i’liiiie Mirnstei at 7 Race 
C'lxirse Road, alter whn h she lormally 
announced the new alignment. 

I'redictably Moojianai got it in the 
net k. A( ting on the advue <ii jiarty Ml’s 
(who quoleti intcdligein e lejiorls to 
prove that ilie I’Lt' duet was a Kariina- 
nidhi ageriw Rajiv (iaiidln dismissed hirn 
from the jxisi ol I’t.idesh Congress 
dnef, appoinlaig Raiiiamurthv (a Van- 
nivar leaden in Ins jjlace. Moojjanar got 
his suiijiorteis to attemjit self- 
immolation at the Marina Beach in 
Madras, 'fheir suicide hid was stymied, 
but the high command was livid, 
nonetheless. Moojianai, told that he 
would he throv'ii out from the party if he 
pc-rsisted witli such dramatics, promptly 
issued a si.iieinent wek omilig Rama- 
muithy's apjjointmeiil 

Moojianar may have been eltectively 
sidelined lor the moment, but going by 
past record, is bound to resurface, none 
the worse loi wear In that event Ditiesh 
Singh w'lll have his work cut (jut safe¬ 
guarding his stijinglehold on the Con¬ 
gress' policy-making process vis-a-vis 
Tamil Nadu. 

Rajiv Shukla/Maiv De/fil 
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NEWSWATCH 


After the coup 

The Karnataka Janata Dal looks for scapegoats 


A s roups RO, this one was 
relatively bloodless. When 
it was all over, there was no 
public outcry; no adminis¬ 
trative problems for the 
new regime and though the floor ot the 
legislature was littered with the corpses 
of political careers, most people took the 
line that it was suicide rather than 
murder. 

Last week, as both sides gathered to 
conduct their post-mortems, the Con- 
gress(I) had much to be pleased about. 
The Janata Dal, alas, drowned its sor¬ 
rows in an orgy of ritual bkxxiJetting and 
the old human sacrifice. At the 5 May 
convention of the party in Karnataka, Dr 
Jeevaraj Alva, the controversial Hegde 
hatchet-man (or Hegde’s Subramaniam 
Swamj, as he is sometimes described) 


was made to resign from his post as 
secretary general of the state unit and 
the debacle that led to the imposition of 
President’s Rule, blamed on him. 

Alva was an unwilling sacrificial lamb 
and he was led to the slaughter kicking 
and screaming. When B. Rachaiah stood 
up at the convention to announce, "Dr 
Alva has resigned as secretary general, 
accepting responsibility for the fall of the 
government,” an angry Alva rushed to 
the microphone to deny this interpreta- 
bon of events “I^t me make it clear,” 
he declared, "that I accept no such 
responsibility. I resigned because I was 
informed that there would be chaos at 
the meeting if I did not. I resigned only 
in the interests of the party.” 



When the Bommai 
ministry in Karnataka 
was dismissed and 
President’s Rule 
imposed, the Janata 
Dal hoped that there 
would be an outcry. 
However, though 
there were angry 
scenes in Parliament 
and outraged 
newspaper editorials, 
the people of the state 
remained curiously 
unmoved 



It was a brave speech, but raised its 
own questions. What are the ‘interests 
of the party’? And in any case, which 
party? The Janata Party, which won the 
election m 1985 and which H.D. Deve 
Gowda’s rump stiU claims to represent? 
'Fhe Janata Dal, which former chief 
minister S.R. Bommai says he leads in 
Karnataka even though his government 
has been disnussed? Or the national 
Janata Dal, whose president V.P. Singh 
campaigned against the Janata Party in 
1985 and who, nevertheless, decided 
that he now had the moral authority to 
boot out the unfortunate Alva? 


W hen Governor P. Venkatasubbaiah 
dispensed with constitutional 
norms and complied with home minister 
Buta Singh’s orders to dismiss the 
Bommai ministry, the Janata Dal hoped 
that this travesty of governance would 
result in a national outcry. While the 
imposition of President’s Rule did lead to 
angry scenes in Parliament and outraged 
newspaper editorials, the people of Kar¬ 
nataka remained curiously unmoved. 

A handh called to protest the dismissal 
flopped and opinion polls showed that 
the Congress would easily win the 
forthcoming Assembly eleebon. Within 
Karnataka, it was not so much the 
Governor who was held responsible for 
the fall of the ministry as the squabbling 
Janata Dal members themselves. 

Sensing that the party had lost sym¬ 
pathy, R.K. Hegde, always a shrewd 
judge of the public mood, announced his 
intenbon to do penance and embarked 
on a public fast. However, he shied away 
from accepting any concrete responsibil¬ 
ity for the debacle; the penance, he 
emphasised, was merely of a general 
nature. 

S.R. Bommai, the soft-spoken follow¬ 
er of M.N. Roy who had succeeded 
Hegde, decided to get tough. He flew to 
Delhi, addressed press conferences, 
called Rajiv Gandhi names and denounced 
his opponents within the party. Bommai 
also called on V.P. Singh, the Dal’s 
national president, and told him that the 
time had come for some hatchedng. The 
Raja was told that if Alva was not thrown 
out, then the party would split vertically 
in Karnataka. Concerned by the threat 
of mass defection, V. P. Singh agreed to 
let Bommai have Alva’s head. 
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Ramakrlahna Hagde ; shy of accepting concrete responsibility 


T he 5 May convention m Bangalore 
was intended as a time for frank 
introspection before the elections. It 
was believed that many party functionar¬ 
ies would lash out at Hegde for the 
dubious role played by his hillowers in 
the run-up to the dismissal. And Bommai 
was expected to launch bitter attacks at 
those who had conspired to topple him. 

In fact, none of this came to pass. The 
'closed door’ meet was converted into a 
pcblic tsuiasha with loudspeakers and 
amplified speeches. Almost as soon as 
the convention opened, Alva's resigna¬ 
tion was announced. This startled most 
delegates, but they got the message: 
the guilty had been punished. Now was 
the time for a show of unity. 

Two majoi decisions were taken at 
the convention. The first was that 
Hegde would return to Karnataka to lead 
the party’s campaign in the forthcoming 
Assembly election. Did this mean that 
he would once again be chief minister of 
Karnataka should the Janata Dal wm the 
election? Nobody would comment on 
that. Ai George Fernandes, the Dal 
general secretary who attended tlie 
convention, would say was: "It is ob¬ 
vious that Hegde is a leader of Karnata¬ 
ka and that he is vice-president at the 
national level. But the party itself will 
function under dollective leadership." 
Nobody was quite sure what Fernandes 
meant by this and perhaps he wasn't 
either. 

The second major decision was to 
marginabse Bommai, though tins was 
suggested rather than expressly stated. 
But with Hegde back at the head of the 
party, there was not much left for 
Bommai to do. This must have come as 
something of a shfick to Bommai who 
only days earlier had told reporters m 
Delhi that he would lead the party. 

As is well knowTi, there is little love 
lost between Bommai and Hegde and 
the former tried to play down the 
leadership issue at the convention. "Let 
us not dwell on the leadership question 
too much. It is harmful for the party. Let 
us not perpetuate a personify cult. 
Instead of perpetuating idol worsliip, 
there should be respect instilled for 
leaders,” he said. But it was not a 
theme that anyone picked up. 

T he convention had been intended to 
remove the clouds of suspicion 
hovering over the party. In fact, it 
achieved the reverse. Bommai got what 
he wanted: the sacking of Ava, Hegde's 
key supporter in Karnataka. But in the 
long run, it is Hegde who will gain the 
most from the convention. If he is to 
come back to lead the party into the 
election, then he will have a decisive say 


in the allocation of tickets Duniig the 
campaign, he will also be projected as 
the true leader of the Karnataka Janata 
Dal. In effect, this means that the 
scandals surrounding his reign have 
been forgotten and the telephone- 
tappmg controversy which forced him 
from office is now water under the 
bridge. In sucl. a situation, Bommai is 
finished. 

Alva too seems to have got it in the 
neck. At the convention, the 12 MLAs 
whose letters to the Governor led to 
Bomniai’s dismisstil were given a chance 
to explain their position. Hut Alva was 
publicly pilloried as the man who des¬ 
troyed the government. 

Says h'emandes about Alva’s sacking, 
“It became inevitable in the light of 
images that emerged of Alva after the 
media published blow by blow accounts 


After the coup the 
Janata Dal decided to 
drown its sorrows in 
anoi^of 

bloodletting, leevaraj 
Alva was made to 
resign his post as 
secretary general of 
file state unit. But he 
was an unwilling 
sacrificial lamb and 
was led to the altar 
kicking and screaming 


of the (lavs prior lo the dismissal of the 
government.’’ Does tli,M mean that Ava 
will be Md('lined fc-i the lore.>eeabl<? 
future-' Fernandes has no reply 

I’ledictablv, .Alv.i is billet th.it he is a 
''victim of a conspiracy” and wants to 
take his side ol the story to the full 
Barliamentan Hoaid of tlie J.mala Dal. 

Hut 1 k' is not yet willing to talk about 
Hegde's lole in the toppling exeicises 
that preceded the fall of the iiiinistrv. As | 
most people believe that,Alva was acttng I j 
on Hegde’-. instiui lions, it i ould well be 
that Ins immlor has now deiided that he 
IS exjiendable, 

t 

T he Janata Dal goes into the election i 
campaign demor.ilised and divided, i ; 
In 1984, after Indii.i (landhi asked | 
Governor Kam Lai to lo[iple N.'l Kama 
Rao, a wave of svmjiathy for the dismis¬ 
sed chief minister swefit the state. In ; 
UlS.b, NTK rode this wave to spectacu¬ 
lar victones in the Lok Sabha and ; 

Assembly elections 

.Notliing lik»‘ that has happened in | 

Karnataka. lnst( ad, the Opposition will \ 

not even give the C (ingress a straight 
fight III most constituencies as Deve ; 
(jowda’s Janata I’arty is lertain to split 
the vote Nor is K.K. Hegde the t'har- ; 

ismatic campaignei he seemed in 1985. | 

Too many si'andals have taken their toll 
of his image Moreovei, Hegde is un- 
hkely to want to return to Karnataka as 
chief minister .So. di.-spite leading the 
car-npaign, he will be unable to ask 
Kannadigas to vole lor linn. 

At present, it looks as if Kajtv Gan¬ 
dhi’s coup has been a success on all 
counts. 

Prakash Balawadt/Banga/ore 
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Wanted, better performance 


But will the Cabinet 
expansion and the 
reconstitution of the 
Congress(l) set-up help? 



petence 


It is iroiuc that the pt-tipk* 
ot Janiniu and Kashmir 
should have to thank the 
militants for the fragile 
peace that exists in the 
state. It IS also a sign of 
the government’s incom- 
handle the increasing bel¬ 
ligerence of the terrorists. Obviously, 
the brief lull in the terrorists’ activities is 
due to the fact that continued violence 
during the Muslim month of fasting, 
Ramzan,' would only earn them the 
people's ire. So, while the militants 
maintained a low-profile, the politicians 
made a desperate bid to get their act 
together and at least put up a show of 
meeting the militants’ challenge. The 
expansion of the ministry and a drastic 
reconstitution of the Congress(l) set-up 
in the state were perhaps the means to 
such an end, but will the strategy work? 

The alliance between Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah’s National Conference (NC) and the 
Congress(l) had run into rough weather 
with both parties divided on vital issues. 
Besides, the dissension within the Con- 
gress(I) had more or less brought poh- 
tical activity to a standstill as factionalism 
thrived. But the recent reconstitution of 
the coalition ministry suggests that the 
politicians are not unaware of the short¬ 
comings of the adinuustration and has, 
apparently, made an effort to streamline 
it. The growing influence of the fun¬ 
damentalists and those espousmg separ¬ 
atism on the people of the state has also 
galvanised the politicians. 

The meeting between Pnme Minister 
Rqjiv Gandhi and chief minister Farooq 
Abdullah last month was followed up 
with the move to revitalise the govern¬ 
ment. The first step in this direction was 
the induction of 11 more members in the 
ministry. While the Congress(l) 
strength has gone up from four to five 
i Cabinet ministers and from three to six 
ministers of state, the NC which had 
I seven ministers now lias rune in the 
Cabinet and ten junior ministers instead 
of five. But the most prominent changes 
I have been the replacement of four 
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Farooci Abdullah: 
getting his act 
together 


Outem Raeool Kar: profitable trede-off 


Congressfd) ministers, Chaudhary 
Muhammad Aslam, Master Bell Ram. 
Mulla Ram and G.M. Mir Lasjin. 

The status quo in the sharing of 
IKirtfolios between the two alliance part¬ 
ners has been retained with the NC 
ministers keeping the home, law and 
order, planning, agriculture, finance, 
revenue, law and parliamentaiy affairs, 
forest and works portfolios. The Con¬ 
gress! 1) ministers, on the other hand, 
will look after the departments of power, 
industnes and commerce, food and sup¬ 
plies and transport. Dr Mustafa Kamal, 
the chief minister’s younger brother, has 
been put in independent charge of the 
public works department in view of his 
performance as minister of state during 
the last 25 months. All the sue districts of 
the Jammu region and Kashmir Valley 
have been represented in the reconsti¬ 
tuted ministry. 

But doubts about the performance of 
this huge ministry still remain. As one 
local newspaper commented wryly: 
“Giving ministerial posts to as 
many as 30 members of the 
110-odd members of the state 
legislature (the NC has 42 and 
the Congress 26 members in the 
lower House) may well assuage 
the dissidents but the real test 
of the enlarged ministry will be 
its ability to give the people of 
the state a manifestly better 
government than that provided 
by the alliance so far.” Another 
newspaper remarked that 


if the intention was to effectively face 
the threat posed by the extremists, 
"then why not induct all the 110 legisla¬ 
tors as ministers to make it even 
stronger?” 

Whatever the motives for the expan¬ 
sion of the ministry, the reconstitution of 




the Congress(l) set-up, however, has 
clearly been a victory for the dissidents, 
especially those opposed to Gulam 
Rasool Kar who has been replaced by 
Muhammad Shaffi Qureshi as head of the 
PCC(I). But Kar is none the worse for it 
as he has been inducted in the ministry. 
The decision was taken following Kar’s 
threat that he would create problems for 
the new PCC(l) chief if he wasn't 
rehabilitated. 'I'here are, however, 
others who have not been able to wangle 
positions either in the ministry or the 



PCC(l) set-up and among these are 
heavyweights such as Sardar Rangil 
Singh and Abdul Azia Zargar. 

There are other issues too which have 
not met with the approval of a section of 
the Congressmen, h'or uistance. the 
wisdom of displacing Mir Poonchi as 
vice-president and that of appointing 
Trilochan Dutt as merely an executive 
member. Many partymen have even 
decided to stay away from the first 
meeting of the new office-bearers, but 
Qureshi maintains that these constitute 
minor differences of opinion. 

The reorganisation of the PCCfl) is 
obviously a bid by the Congress(I) 
leadership to refurbish the party’s image 
in the state. Nevertheless, political 
observers feel that there is unlikely to 
be any dramatic changes in the political 
scenario in the near fcturc. Opposition 
leaders have already begun to describe 
the ministry expansion as an exercise in 
“political jugglery’’. And if the coalition 
government wishes to prove its detrac¬ 
tors wrong, it will have to act in a hurry. 
Already, the terrorists have threatened 
to end the uneasy quiet once the month 
of Ramzan is over and as Qureshi 
succinctly pointed out, "If we fail to give 
the people of the state a better working 
government and effectively face the 
secessionist and fundamentalists we will 
have no right to remain in power.” 
YuMif JwnMi/SrfrNvw 


The politics of survival 

I Hut .'\rjun .Singh, ot course, remains 
I "'ideleiu ii ipsit'.id of treating the Sup- 
I reine t'oini’s dismiss.il of the petition as 
a lap on Ihe knuckles, Singh .sets out to 
i convinct' hi,', siipporlei.s. detractors and 
assorted Congtessinen in Bhopal and 
New lielhi that the Siiptoine Court 
\eidu t IS. in tact, a Mndication of his 
sland That die .Supii'ine Gourt has 
exonerated him, loi the judge has clearly 
stated that the ohsei\.itions hv the High 
Court did not lecoid .inv "findings of 
fact”. 

Singh’s men got in on the aet on 20 
.'\piil, a d.iy after the Supieme Court 
verdict, conlacicti newspaper offices in 
Bhojial and (lellii and the line was 
reiiealed lot the benefit of all and 
snndty Sweets were distriliuled in the 
AlCCtll offices and an impression cre¬ 
ated that Aijun Singh had won a major 
legal bailie. Obviously, Annii Singh had 
decided to make the best of an other¬ 
wise hoijeless situation His supporters 
had already begun to desert him and the 
Supreme Court verdict would have total¬ 
ly ruined his political career. And surviv- 




Arjun Singh (•iitrem* right) with CongreM(l) In Naw Delhi, deft menlpulator 


^ ' .s.avs'U?;,, iSi, ..y 

Arjun Singh turns the tables 
on chief minister Vora and 
Mad ha \ rao Scindia 

I I Till' scoie caid in .Madhva 

1‘raciesh leads' .Arjun 
Singh - 1. Motilal \'oia 
1 Hut the forniei ihiel 
minister has been work 
ing ln^.es^aMlly to altet 
the score in his lavour 
ever since he lost a point to Voia, when 
the latter succeeded in making a lom- 
eback as the chief minister Arjun Singh, 
ever the detf nianipulatoi, is known lot 
pulling off coups. <ind this tunc, he 
seems to be, vel again, succeeding in his 
goal. 

At a time when most would h.rve 
preferred to he low, .^ijun Singh is in the 
centre of the action—in lad, 
stage-managing iC Consider the tads: 
the chief minister is forced to resign 
following a High Court verdict w'hich 



,1 


> 
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more or less indicts him in the Churhat 
Lottery scam. The Supreme Court then 
disposes of his special leave petition and 
dashes his hopes of being exonerated 
The judge declares. "Reading the (High 
Court) judgement we do not fiiid the 
observ'ations in paras d9, 'lb and 'll 
recording anv findings of tact. In this 
view of the matter we see no reason to 
interfere with the judgement.” In effect, 
the Supreme Court declines to expunge 
the observations made by the High 
Court against Arjun Singh in the Churhat 
Lottery scandal. 


al deinaiifled ih.it he art swiftly. 

The high (.ominand, however, was not 
taken in by Arjun .Singh’s dubious claims 
and advised him to lie low. But Singh had 
already set lire ball rolling. ()n his 
instructions, his followers arranged a 
massive receirtion for his arrival in 
Bhopal on 24 April. Trucks tanned out to 
Indore and its neighbouring towns and 
returned with hundreds of ptrc^le to 
greet the leader who was visiting the 
state for the first time after the Supreme 
Court verdict. Advertisements were 
inserted in newspapers, and while many 
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Vl|ayara|« Sclndla: a aoapagoat? 


iwiy have wondered as to why Anun 
Sin*;h was the snily C on^tiesstJ) leader 
who was beiiif; projected as the messiah 
of the pool, tile tai tii' was not lost on his 
arch tivals, diiel minister Vora and Un- 
! ion niiiiisiei foi railw.iss Madhnvrao 
I SciiuIm 

'I h.'t wiis not all. Atjun Sinj^h, 

I obvi Mislv, li.id (onie jirepaied to do 
{ battle. And Ins nc-xt t.iijici was. o.stens- 
I ibiy, the KJl' and the so-called feudal 
i forces 111 the state. Vijay.iraje Scindia, a 
I veteran BJl’ leader, and Madhavrao 
1 Scindia’s inothei was smiled out for 
attack ever V time Ariun Sinnh addressed 
public meelitiKS. Sooti it was clear what 
Arjun Sinnh was ,itter--to bracket the 
Scindias with the H.ll’ and hold them 
responsible lor the state's roller-coaster 
ride towards ruin. "Our first task." 
thundered Sinj'h ;it ineetiiij! after nieet- 
inK. “is to launch a sustained struRfjle 
against the HJP and the feudal forces.” 

Motivated by their leader's activities. 
Arjun Singh’s lollowers too swung into 
action w'lth renewed energy .Secret 
conchive.s were held -it is said that 
nearly f'lti MLAs .litended these—and a 
I general consensus was reached: to 
{ launch a bitter attack on Madhavrao 
1 Scindia. Th'' htife-Scindia campaign took 
j off with the decision to .■^iihinit a memor¬ 
andum to \'or,i. dem,Hiding a probe into 
the alleged irregula. ities committed by 
the trusts lloated by V'ljayaraje Scindia. 

The memorandum has assumed con¬ 
siderable political importance in the view 
of the fact that Madhavrao Scindia and 
his wife are members of most of the 
tru.st.s. If Vora fails to take action, he 
would be accused ot patronising the BJP 
and if he does, it would put his mentor. 
Scindia. in a very embarrassing position. 
Arjun Singh, it seems, is back where he 
is most comfortable: at calling the shots. 
Swami Triv«di/0fKiyM/ 

An 


{Winds of fury 

I A tornado sweeps through 
I three suh-districts 
killing over 1,000 
people 

iJeatli came calling at 
Shahjahan's doorstep on 
tfti April It w'as sundown 
when he and his family 
members were preparing 
for iltiir when they w'luld 
break their fast for the 
day in the holy month of Ramzan. But 
instead of hearing the rnuazz/n’s call, 
which IS a sign lor the pious to bejnn 
prayers, they hi-aid the sounds of death. 
And within moments, Shahjahan had lost 
five of his family members to the winds 


figure as hundreds of people are still 
reported to be missing. 

The worst-hit were the thirty villages 
in Saturia sub-district which were com¬ 
pletely devastated by the tornado. 
"Nearly 7lM) people were killed in Har- 
goz village alone in Satuna sub-distnct.” 
said a local council member. “Over .300 
died in the other villages." Though the 
government has moved several relief 
teams into operation, these are not 
adequate to cope with the calamity. 
Officials believe that many bodies are 
still lying buried tinder the debris and the 
stench emanating from them are attract¬ 
ing cultures. The government has 
formed a national relief committee, 
headed by deputy Prime Minister Kazi 
Zafar Ahmed, to ensure that speedy 
relief is made available to the people. 

Meanwhile, over 1,50,000 survivors 
who have been rendered homeless are 
living in the open despite tents provided 
by the army which has joined hands with 




Saturia Bazar which waa totaiiy davaatatad by tha tornado: aavaga biow 


of fury that swept entire families, 
houses, electnc poles, cattle, trees and 
just about anything that came in its way. 
The killer tornado had struck w'lth a 
vengeance in Manikgani district of Bang¬ 
ladesh ,tnd lelt in its wake over 1,000 
people dead and thousands injured. 

The tornado, said to be the worst of 
its kind to have hit Bangladesh in the last 
20 years, sped through 50 villages-- 
spread over 200 sq. km in three sub- 
distncts of Manikganj Sadar, Saturia and 
Daulatpur, besides adjoining Dhamrai 
and Savar—at 400 km per hour 
rendered nearly 50,000 homeless. Offi¬ 
cials, who plunged into relief work, said 
that at the last count, nearly 900 bodies 
had been recovered but feared that the 
death toll w'ould cross the 1.000-mark 


several voluntary organisations for relief 
work. And as the days pass, the scram¬ 
ble for food, dnnking water, medicine 
gets more and more frenzied. Disease 
too stalks the villagers as they continue 
to live in unhygienic surroundings, and 
as one businessman complained, “'I'he 
government’s relief measures is just a 
drop in the ocean.” 

For the people and the government, 
nature has dealt another savage blow: 
the economy is already in a shambles 
following the spate of floods last year 
and this year’s dry spell. And now that 
the tornado has spent its fury, the 
survivors as well as the government will 
have to pick up the pieces and begin 
afiresh. 

Aiamgir Hossain/DAviu 
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The Bodo imbroglio 


The A BSU refuses to hold 
talks with the AGP 
government 

Prafulla Mahanta is n-i 
match for Jyoti Basu 
when it comes to defusing 
a cnsjs. And that is an 
opinion which is gaining 
ground in Dispur, even 
among officials of the 
Asom Gana Parishad government. As 
one senior official pointed out, while 
referring to the Bodo agitation which is 
fast taking the shape of the Gorkhaland 
problem that plagued the West Bengal 
government not so long ago: "From the 


why the controversy that preceded the 

ultim<ale decision o( the .All Bodo Stu 

dents L’nion (ABSl'i, which is 
spearheading the agitation, not to hold 
talks with the state goveinmenl, seems 
all the more farcical 

The charade began in Febiuarv this 
year, V/hen the .Assam home minister, 
Bhrigu Kumar Phukan, invited the 
ABSII leaders to (iuwahati lor a dia¬ 
logue. The agitationists iiromiiily replied 
that they would aicept the invitation 
only if the government was willing to 
discuss their demand foi .1 separate 
state The goveninient didn't lespond 
and the meeting never took place. Hut 
this precondition was provocation 
enough for Phukan and Mah.inta to 
launch on their usual tirade against the 
ABSU. The fonner dubbed the move¬ 




Upendra Brahma (rtght) with an AQP MLA: obdurata stand 


beginning, Dispur has played its cards 
badly. ” He continued, “Compare it with 
West Bengal. Barely three months after 
the Gorkhaland agitation had gathered 
momentum, Jyoti Basu worked out his 
strategy in such a way that a major part 
of the responsibility for clinching the 
issue was shifted on to the Centre. 
Prafulla Mahanta has failed miserably in 
this respect.” 

In political circles, there seems to be a 
flowing impression that it is the intran¬ 
sigence of the AGP government that is 
stalling a solution to the Bodo problem. 
In reality, of course, the demand is such 
that no state government can grant it 
even if it wants to—statehood for the 
Bodos. It is the Centre alone which can 
take a decision on the matter. And this is 


ment as “anti-national” while the chief 
minister picked on his two favounte 
scapegoats—the Congress(I) and the 
Christian missionaries—for instigating 
the agitation. 

Again in early Apnl, Phukan took 
another initiative to bring the ABSU 
leaders to Guwahati. assunng them 
complete security because these leaders 
had expressed apprehensions that they 
might be arrested if they entered 
Assam. But this time ABSU vice- 
president, Prodeep Kumar Daimary, 
took the stance that the organisation 
wanted a central observer to be present 
“not as a precondition, but to make the 
talks more meaningful". Daimary con¬ 
tended that a central observer was 
necessary since on one previous occa- 



PrafuHa Manama: Intranaigant atlHuda 


sion last year, when they liad conferred j 
with the AGP leaders, the latter had | 
reneged on the promises they had made , 
at the meeting. I'he minister of state for * 
home, Saiitosh Mohan Dev, who has I 
been accused b; the AGP of having a | 
hand in the BikIo agnation, had even '' 
agreed to send a representative if the ! 
AGP government .so desired, but this i 
offer was rejected bv the slate govern- J 
ment. Predictably, on 17 Ajinl, the day i 
the talks were sujiposed to have taken 
place, none ol the ABSU representa- i 
tives showed up. ' 

A few days later, in a nvijor climb- ; 
down from his earlier stand, Phukan 
indicated that a central representative J 
could attend the next meeting with the 
ABSU because "we would not like to ' 
make a prestige issue of it". Mahanta 
quickly added a nder to Phukan’s state¬ 
ment by saying that "the ABSU should 
first come for talks, and then we could 
decide whether a central observer is 
necessary 01 not". But now it is the 
ABSU whii h has decided that there is no 
point 111 talking to the Assam govern¬ 
ment because "it is against any solution 
to the tribal problem". 

In any uisc, would the talks have 
yielded anvlhing'' Not only does the , 
state government lack the power to 
concede any major demands made by 
the Bodo agitationists, but conversa¬ 
tions with some top AGP ministers 
clearly reveal that not only are they 
staunchly opposed to a further trunca¬ 
tion of Assam -the Centre too has 
concurred in this--but they are not even 
willing to consider a district council or 
any other form of autonomy for the 
agitating tribals. The reason: the Bodos 
cornpnse only .10 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion even in their heartland—Kokrajhar 
and Udalguri—and in the proposed 
Bodoland the percentage is even lower. 
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Th(‘ stand of .-le AliSU leaders is 
ocjually obdurate; they have stated that 
they will settle for nothinK short of a 
separate state. 

Meanwhile, instead of trying to solve 
the problem, both the central and state 
governments are busy blaming each 
other tor the impasse, inaugurating the 
annual convocation of the National Stu¬ 
dents' Union of India (NSUU in New 
Delhi on .3 April. Kajiv (iandhi issued a 
veiled threat to the A(il‘ government 
that it It failed to solve the Hodo problem 
on its own in the near future the Centre 
would be forced to intervene. Soon 
after, Tarun (iogoi, the president ot the 
Assam unit of the CongresstU added to 
the discomfiture of the state govern¬ 
ment by {Kimting out that the A(iP. 
while loudly proclaiming its opposition to 
Assam’s division, had no qualims about 
forging an alliance with the I’lains 'I'ribals 
Council of Assam, a politu al party that 
had been demanding a separate state (or 
the Bodos much before the ABSU, albeit 
in a less militant manner. Mahanta 
messed up things further lor himself bv 
accusing the chief ministers of the neigh- 
boufiny Congress(I)-ruled states— 
Meghalaya, Manipur, Arunachal 
Pradesh and Nagaland—of encouraging 
the ABSU "obviously at the instance of 
the PM”, Obviously, the chief ministers 
took strong exception to Mahanta’s 
accusation. 

ttiit, on the other hand, there are 
strong indications t<K) of a nexus be¬ 
tween the ABSU and the Congress! 1). 
Why else, ask observers, did tiu AMSl I 
not hold the proposed talks wii 'he 
stale govenuncnt especially whiu: no 
latter was open to its suggests n of 
inviting a central observer? The ABSU 
further flexed its muscles—as it has 
always done in the past when prospects 
of a dialogue fell through—by announc¬ 
ing its decision to call a 3(K)-hour bandh 
from 16 May, and continue with its 
indefinite rail and road blockade if a 
'Bodoland Accord’ was not signed before 
15 August. 

It is reliably learnt that the senior 
leaders of the ABSU have moved from 
their suspected hideouts in West Bengal 
to camp in New Delhi, where they are 
reportedly in con.stant touch with Con- 
gress(l) functionaries. While Delhi and 
Dispur are engaged in a slanging match, 
Assam continues to bum. There has 
been no let up m the violence unleashed 
by both the agitators and the police. In 
just two days between 30 and 22 April, 
20 persons including five cops and a 
hoi lie guard were killed and 1(> injured in 
!<omh ;.l.ist, isolated inst.inces ol arson 
; and ! j austers. 

I IfttidWki? i^anuisa«tMn / Cuwafiat/ 


Resign and protest 


The AG P's resistance to a 
central university in Barak 
Valley leads to protests 

in Assam, students’agita- 
tions to he sniffed 

at. And the 
leader-tumed-chief iiiinis- 
ter, Prafulla Mahanta, 
who rode into puaer on 
the wave of one such 
movement almost three years ago. is 
aware of the fact that the agitation 
spearheaded by the All Bodo Students 
Union (ABSU) could well pave the path 
for Ins exit. 'To add to his problems, 
Mahanta now has to contend with 
another students’ association—the All 
Cachar Karimganj Students Association 
(ACKriA)—w'hich ha.s revived its seven- 
year-old demand for a central university 
in Barak Valley with renewed vigour. 

The immediate [provocation (or the 
tebellious mood of the ACKSA activists, 
howeviT, can he traced to the Asom 
(iana Parishad's (AGP) persistent 
O|)position to the demand When on 23 
February, the Union education minister, 
I- P. Sahi, announced in the Rajya Sabha 
that the Centre had decided to concede 
the demand and tliat a bill to the etfect 
would be brought in the later part of the 
current I’arliament session, the A(jF’ 
protested. It urged New Delhi to recon¬ 
sider Its own demand for establishing the 
university m I'ezpur. 

No sooner had the AfJP made its 
stand clear than the ACKSA activists 


Pradesp Dutta Roy (right) ot the ACKSA 



reacted with expected belligerence. 
They issued an "ultimatum”: that all 
representatives to public bodies in the 
two districts of Cachar and Karimganj, 
including MLAs, should resign to pro¬ 
test against the AGP’s move and keep 
the pressure on so that the passage of 
the bill is ensured. Soon after, the 
resignation spree began; the first to 
resign was Santanu Das, the popular 
vice-chaimian of the Silchar Miinidpul 
Board who shot off an 'oper, letter’ to the 
chief minister and then sent in his 
resignation on 17 Apnl. "We have 
accepted step-motherly treaiinent in all 
fields but the continued opposition of 
>our party and government to the cen¬ 
tral university is too much to bear. 1 feel 
the mimmtini we could do tor our people 
IS to resign," Das wrote. Twenty other 
membets of nvihukhunu panshads, 
school boartls, regr nal transport au 
Ihority and otlier noclics subsequt'iitlv 
resigned. 

“Those who will not resign will face 
social boycott," threatened ACKSA 
president, Pradeep Dutta Roy. 'Tliat the 
ACKSA activists meant business was 
obvious when they g/ieraoed the resi¬ 
dences ot some AGP Ml.As in the 
Valley. "The Centie must bring the bill 
in this session without failure.' They 
should not succumb to AGI* prt'ssures. 

If they do, we will turn our agitation 
against both the state and the Centre," 
Dutta Roy warned. 

Perhaps, Dutta Roy and his suppor¬ 
ters have been turther emboldened by 
the people’s support for the movement. 
Kven the .All Assam Students Uruon 
(AASU) president ol the Karimganj dis 
tnct committee, Sanjov Biswas, gave up 
his party niembership and resigned from 
his post. Affluent tea garden owners and 
land-holders offered to provide the land 
for the university. "If the state govern¬ 
ment does not give us land, at least ten 
private donors have olfered to do so. 
Once the bill is cleared in the Parlia¬ 
ment, we can go ahead with the uni¬ 
versity, regardless of what Dispur 
does,” said Dutta Roy. 

The ACKSA president has even won 
the support of the ABSU and in a widely 
publicised trade-off last year, the ACK¬ 
SA and ABSU made a show of solidarity 
tor each other’s cause. "Our unity has 
sent shivers in Dispur and will continue 
to,” said Dutta Roy. With only a 
year to go for the Assembly elections, 
the rulers are in for more trouble, and 
some of it, of course, of their own 
making. 

Subir Bhaumik/SOcbar 
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A minister’s trespasses 



Habihulla Khan openly 
aligns with the RSS hut the 
CM turns a blind eye 

It IS a scancfal whirh tn cn 
a veteran politician like 
J.B. Patnaik will fintl diffi¬ 
cult to live down I-'oi, 
Orissa's inmister of state 
for (.oniinunitv develop 
nient and rural recon¬ 
struction. Hal)il)ulla Khan, has done 
what even the most intrepid CoM>'ri-ss- 
inan wouldn't dare to. openly aligiu'd 
with Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHI'I and 
the Kashtnya Swayamsevak .Sarinh 
(KSS) elements in his hometown and 
constituency. Nowranftjiur in Koraput 
district, to organise a h:wdh. What's 
more, Khan even 
participated in a pro¬ 
cession that later 
turned violent. The 
frenzied mob attack¬ 
ed the local Chnstian 
mission damaging 
some of Its buildings 
and \(^hlcles. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, the 
police intervened 
and prevented the 
crowd horn setting 
the church on fire. 

Khan’s involve¬ 
ment in the 24 April 
V H I’ - sponsored 
handh was aiiparent 
light from the begin¬ 
ning. Noi only did he 
support the call but 
even threatened the 
local sub-divisional 
officer (SI)f)' to 
close his office for 
the bandh. When the 
SDO protested that he had not received 
any goveniment notificaticr. in this re¬ 
spect, an arrogant Khan ihunderod, "I 
am the minister, I am the govenimei;’. 
The SDO still resisted and demanded a 
written order at which, Khan angrily 
scnbbled his fiat on a piece of paper. .As 
the SDO shut the office, the ciowd 
shouted slogans like ‘‘flabihutia Kh.m 
zindabad. ” After his petty victory Khan 
led the procession though after a while 
he withdrew from it. And suddenly, for 
some mysterious reason, the crowds 
turned violent and wreaked havoc on the 
Chnstian mission. 

The row, however, dates back to 2i) 
April when a Christian youth, believed to 
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Habibulla Khan openly 
supported the 
VHP-sponsored bandh 
and ordered the 
Nowrangpur SDO to 
keep his office closed 


be ot “unsound mind ' stoned ,i tfukiit.vii 
xhal.natra procession in Koraput dis¬ 
trict's piincip,i! town, leyiiote ‘soon, 
fren/ied mol' went on tin lampage ,iiid 
the police swung into .iction to tiring the 
situation iiiidei tontrol, I weiitv seven 
persons, including the KsS chiet of the 
Koraput district unit, weie aitesied 

Foi the next three d.iys, l•st.^llllshme^lts 
oi the Clinsu,iri lomniunitv weie ,itt,ick 
ed fiv iiiiscre.ints Khan, who is cotisi- 
deled to be the "political ovei loid" 'ii the 
district, did not lift a tingei to detuse the 
tension and in tact, even lent his suppoit 
to the Vlll‘’s call tor .1 bandh to pmtest 
againsi tiu' polue action, 

As Khan’s role 111 the ensuini! tioiihle 
came in foi scathing cntu ism, the niiiiis 
ter tiled to divert attention hv iLiiining 
that lie had leiideied 
his resigii.ilion on ,"4 
Apiil to protest ihe 
.itroi itk'S conn I lit ted 
ag.iinsi the Now 
i.iiigpiir ciowds l)v 
the adniinisti alive 
ollicials and tin 
police llowevet, it 
was sc'on eciden' 
that Khan had no in¬ 
tention ol tesigning 
when the chiet minis 
ter said that he had 
not reieived the les- 
Ignat ion lettei which 
Khan c latmed he had 
sent by wiic-less 
Kluiii later admit¬ 
ted to Si niim that 
I’atnaik had advised 
him to “keep (juiet 
and letive the mattc'r 
to iiu'" Fatnaik too 
has his reasons lor 
_ I '! lie 

minislei has been staunchly lova! to 
Fatnaik ever since he was indiiclecl in 
the niiiiistry in 198(1. Moieover, Khan 
htis plavt'd a inaior role in cultivating the 
tribal constituents ol Koiaput. and the 
district has tuined out to be one- ol the 
Coiigressdl’s str'tngest bases I'unlier, 
with Khan’s support, Fatnaik has side¬ 
lined his rivals witfiin the party, iiii lading 
Kaghun.ith Fatnaik, Karnac hantlra I l;ika 
and Danib.iru Majhi, It is little wotidei 
then that F.itnaik lorgivc s Khan’s tres¬ 
passes, even if thi.s one pioinisc-s to turn 
into a major enibatra .sment lor the 
goveniment. 

Sarada P. Handa/Bhttbaneswar 



Caught in the 
crossfire 


/'he tnurder of a Shiv Sena 
couneillor raises 
enihanassing (fuestions for 
the party bosses 

Tile bhn ben,I would ilev- 
ei go the w.n of the 
tongies'-di, Ital Thai k 
ft .i\ h.id \ (iwi (I '.oon af 
tei the Seit.i lost the 
'I'h.iiie m.ivot.il polls III 
Mail h this vcMi. tint little 
did he know th.it miiei paitv hii kenng, 
Itie h.ine ol t. ongressinen, h.til assumed 
gig.intii piopoiiions within the bena 
itsell Will'll (. ongtess I .iiiclid,lie, M,in 
ohai S.ilvi, won tlv mavoial elei tion.-, tty 
nisi .1 vole, biidh.ir Kltopk.it was sus¬ 
pected to he one ot till- two Miiv Sena 
I ouiK illors to iiave cioss lotc'cl, eiisut- 
iiig Ihe cli le,it of (iieii own i andidate 
i h,i( kei.iv tliell otdc-ied Ih.il .ill Ihe .'ll 
(ottniiliois hand in Iheii ic'signations to 
atone foi then lolleagiies' iticliscitilined 
lieh.ivioui and the- Sen.'i’-' Th.ine piesi 
dent, .-An.ind Diglu-, liad w,nn<-d tli.it tlie 
punislii-d'' 

Khojjkai w.is de.id. 
bv 'ome Litiknown 
was ic-tiiniing liome 
on ',’1 ,-\pnl fiom 
c-'-ecitt, pioMclecI 
oihc I S.iiniks) had 



culprits “would he 
A month l.itei, 
hiiilallv nuiideied 
.issailaiits when in* 
at around (> pin 
(ihatkoiiai (he polm 
to Khopkat (and lliii-e 
hei'ii witlicli.iwn to help onl witli .some 
“c-xtia b,incjoi'i,)st ih.it dav". Ju-.t as 
Khopk.il w'.ilkeci p;isl tin Sella oilKC- .it 
Louiswadi, I'liane, five nii-n poiiiucd on 
him, slaslied his wrists .iiid st.ihhed liim 
27 times 'ihe onlv wilnes.s to the 
giue-.om( n.'iidet w-.is a little bov. 

file point- .iirested 1 ligl-.e under the 
'I c'l tori -,111 and Distiiplive Activities 
tl'icvi-ntne'.■\( t Cl .AD.Ai foi lits alleged 
role- in the <on-()ir,i(y to niiiider Khop 
kai I III'- inst.inllv drew piotesis tfoin 
tile blue ‘'.aiiiik' and tlic-v oigailisc'd 
bandhs i laiming ili.it the tidtiiinistratton 
was misusing the- T.ADA The minister 
o! slate- lot tioinc, 'V il;n, Sawaiil. liowev- 
c-i, jusiifii-d the jjolne ,11 lion liy saying 
that, “lADA would In- applied to all 
tliose who indulged in irimiiial activities 
iindet politii .il ■ over.’' .And later, he told 
the Assc-iiihly th.it it was the govern¬ 
ment whiih had given t'uir ex- 
c'oipca.itofs polue pnitectlon thc^ugh 
thev had not asked fcit it. Fnor to the 21 
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Power by fusion 
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M TlMCkarsy: an unplaatant 
controvaray 

The Shiv Sainiks have 
alleged that Sridhar 
Khopkar's murder was 
plotted by some 
Congressmen who 
wanted to malign them 


April assiiult on Khopkar, there had 
been one other incident when some 
goondas had tried to break into Khop- 
kar’s house with iron bars and empty 
beer bottles. 

The Shiv Sainiks. of course, have 
dismissed the Congressmen's argu¬ 
ments and alleged that Khopkar’s mur¬ 
der was probably the brainchild of some 
Congressmen who wanted to malign 
them. Even as the Shiv Sainiks and the 
Congressmen were trading charges, 
Dighe chose to appoint criminal lawyer, 
Frabhakar Hegde, as his counsel. Hegde 
is also the Congress(l) president for 
Thane. 

Meanwhile, two more persons, Dilip 
Vaity and Llday Mohite, have been 
arrested by the police and Mohite’s past 
track-record (there are seven criminal 
cases pending against him) only streng¬ 
thens the theory that Khopkar was kiUed 
by hired assassins. Besides, most of the 
prominent Shiv Sena leaders did 
turt attend Khopkar’s funeral. And de¬ 
spite Framod Navalkar’s explanations 
that he and Manohar Joshi were in Dhule 
that day, the Sainiks’ behaviour has done 
little to dispel doubts. 

ITie chief minister Sharad Fawar lias 
said that Khopkar’s assailants will be 
nabbed but even if they are arrested, 
one wonders whether the identity of 
those who plotted Khopkar's murder will 
ever be revealed. 

Olga rm%lBombty 
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Scientists are hopeful of 
revolutionising power 
generation through the cold 
fusion process 

It IS the stuff that science 
fiction stones are made 
of; gigantic, glais-domed 
structures that convert 
sea water into crackling 
i-lectncity within a matter 
of minutes and transmit 
remotest parts of the 
<’()untry. For millions of power-staiAed 
Indians, this would just be the solution to 
their energy problems but is such a 
scenario possible in real lift; If the 
scientists of the Tata Institute of Fun¬ 
damental Research (TIFK), Bombay, 
and the Indira fjandhi Centre for Atomic 
Research (lOCAR), Kalpakkam, are to 
be believed, India could well be on the 
threshold of revolutionising the entire 
concept of power generation. 

The news that two scientists of the 
University of Utah had successfully con¬ 
ducted 'cold fusion’ (that is fusion exjion 
ments conducted at room temperatures) 
intrigued the Indian scientists "We 
were interested to know if such a thing 
was possible. We have already got the 
necessary infrastructure in our 'radio 
chemistry programme’ (RCF) labora¬ 
tory, so we decided to to trv it out 
ourselves," said Dr Cherian K. 
Mathews, head of the RCF, IGCAR. 

A three-member team led by Dr 
Mathev^s began their experiments on 13 
April and were able to confirm that the 
Dr Charian Mathaws: axelting findings 



Utah scientists’ findings on cold fusion 
were indeed true. "We are naturally 
thrilled because of the great potential 
that exists for energy generation if these 
cold fusion observations could be stan¬ 
dardised and relevant technology de¬ 
veloped to put the lab findings to practic¬ 
al use,” Dr Mathews explained. 

'I'he reason for Dr Mathews’ optimism 
IS obvious: the team of scientists con¬ 
ducted Its experiments in an electrolytic 
cell (ontdining heavy water and found 
that there was a "significant increase in 
the heat output’’. But there is a slight 
hitch: though the cold fusion expen- 
ments did telease energy, this could not 
be accurately measured and though the 
heat releases could be reproduced in 
seveidl repeat tiinls, the team could not 
achieve the saint m the case of energy 
releases when it a iempted the experi¬ 
ments in the electrolytic cell That is, 
there was no consistency in the release 
of neutron atoms and the team is now 
conducting experiments to standardise 
this. As Mathews explained, "We scien¬ 
tists are not satisfied with our results 
until we can reproduce them in the lab. 
And so, we are now concentrating im 
the conditions that lead to neutron 
generation.” 

Once this problem has been sorted 
out, the energy release could be mea¬ 
sured and the team could make an 
attempt to develop the relevant technol¬ 
ogy to harness energy from heavy 
water. In this respect, India is one ot the 
few countries which possesses the tech¬ 
nology for making heavy water and if the 
team can make a breakthrough, it would 
have a definite headstart over the others 
in the large-scale generation of power by 
using the cold fusion process. "All that 
however, is still quite a distant pros¬ 
pect,” Dr Mathews admits. 

But even so, the consequenses of 
such a possibility in the future are 
mind-boggling. As Dr Mathews ex¬ 
plains: "Ordinary water, including sea 
water, contains 150 parts per million of 
heavy water. That means that if one 
takes one million tonnes of water, 150 
tonnes of heavy water could be ex¬ 
tracted from just one sq. km of sea and 
this would be enough to produce the 
energy required by the entire nation for 
the next couple of years! And we have 
the technology already to produce heavy 
water.” If the scientists can make the 
vital breakthrough, the power-starved 
millions of the country could well bid 
farewell to endless hours of power cuts. 
R. Bhagwwi Singh/MM/rws 
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UOAYAN SHARMA 


The jnmimunal virus 

But what are the members of the National Integration Council doini: to control it? 

T he virus of reliKious furi(ianient;ilism I do the\ (.irtv th<- pu'Uire ol Hi'd^ew.ii, j (he non K.isliniiiis in ilu- v.ilU'v, ihe kh 
IS spreadini; fast In view ol this, the lather ol Hindu I.I'm imii. Inii also li.i^ hiiili tliu-e teinulcs on the oiemisi 


I IS spreading; fast In view ol this, 
i'nme Minister Kajiv Gandhi announced 
in the Lok Sabhti that the National 
InteRration Council (NIC) would be con¬ 
vened to discuss the situation. Hut ol 
what Kood is the jNlC if its members do 
not fight the communal menace aitivelv? 
Mere debates and discussions are no 
answer to the communal challenge we 
will have to act if we wish to counter the 
religious fundamentalists. But who con¬ 
stitute the NIC.'' Mostly ministers and 
bureaucrats. I have no personal giouse 
against any member, but 1 am convinced 
that nawabs and rajas are not interested 
in preserving the country's unity and 
integrity. Theie are many in the NIC 
who come from a feudal background and 
tend to behave like feudal overlords. Did 
It ever occur to them that they should 
visit Makrana, Mathura or Hazaribagh? 
Did any one of them try to make an 
on-the-spot assessment of the situation 
in the Kashmir Valley, where pro- 
Bakistani elements have nin amok? 1'he 
answers are a big ‘No.’ 

There are quite a few intellectuals and 
journalists in the NIC. But none of them 
has wntten anything condemning the 
recent spate of communal violence. One 
IS at a loss to explain why they did not 
rush to the not-hit areas to report the 
truth. One ivonders why they got cold 
feet when it came to exposing the 
conspiracy hatched by the Vishwa Hindu 
I’anshad and several committees formed 
to observe the birth centenary' of K.B. 
Hedgewar, founder of the RSS. in Mak¬ 
rana or Mathura? What stopped them 
from going to Kashmir to expose the 
Muslim fundamentalists, who are being 
instigated by the Jamat-e-Islaini. which 
IS supported by I’akistan and the Afghan 
Mujahideen? It was their duty, as NIC 
members, to act promptly. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, most of them are only interested in 
being close to the Prime Minister. 

While the members of the NIC are 
having a good time, the KSS has laun¬ 
ched a new programme to further vitiate 
communal relations. It has decided to 
circulate more than one crore inland 
letter cards with a picture of Hedgewar 
printed on them. These cards, ■with blue 
borders, are saffron in colour. Not only 


do the\ c.irtv the picture ol Hcdgcw.ii, 
the lather ol Hindu I.I'mimu. but ,ilso 
show ii ma|> ol 'Akh.ind Hha'at’ tgieatei 
Indri), whic’a iiu ludes liuiitia, Si i l..ink;i, 
PaKistan, Htinglade^h ami even Thai¬ 
land. ;\nd '.-Xkh.ind Hhaial' li.i^ been 
explaiiU'd as Hindu Sth.in ,ind not 
Hindustan 

M akiana, Matlniia and H.izanli.igh 
continue In bleed becauhe ol tlie 
communal wounds inlliited l)\ the KSS 
Piiniab still hut ns beiause ol the Sikh 
fundamentalists, and, in Kashniii, the 
Jammu and K.ishmii Lihet.ition T'lont 
(JKLF) has thieatened to Inutu h a quil- 
Kashmir movi. ineiit against non- 
Kashmiris. It has even dared to 
announce that it would hum the Indian 
Constitution and everything that sl.'inds 
for India. While the JKLK has threatened 
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The RSS has launched 
a new programme to 
further vitiate 
communal relations. It 
has decided to 
circulate one crore 
inland letter cards 
with the picture of 
Hedgewar, the father 
of Hindu fascism, 
printed <mi them 


ihe non K.ishniiiis in the lalUw. the k.SS 
h.is built tliiee temples on the piemises 
ol SluT Shah Sun’s maiisoleutn at Sasar- 
.im m I'P Moieovei, one ol the trout 
oigantsalions ol the KSS, the Vidvarthi 
I’arishad. h,is eiicioached on Shei .Shah 
Sun's tort wlu-te KSS .iclivities are 
being held II 1 am not wiong, none of 
Ihe NIC members h.is i.iised these* 
issues in anv loium. 

Politicians, too, ,iie behaving in a 
ilespicable in.innei While Ihe PM is 
ilaiming that Ins is the onis [lartv capable 
ol fighting the communal sioiirge, one 
Congtess(l) ihiel minister is openly 
holruobbing with the KSS to stiengthen 
Ins own position '''ithin the Congiessll). 
Madhya Pradesh is uiidoiibtedly the 
strongest bastion ol the BJP. But infight¬ 
ing within tile MP Congiessll) has 
reached a stage where, instead ol trying 
to oppose the BJP, duel minislei Motilal 
Vora IS hobnobbing with KSS leader 
K.iilash Joshi to countei Ihe influence ol 
Ariun Singh. 

The role ol the Opposition in combat¬ 
ing conimunalism has been no belter. 
Janata Dal piesident V P Singh appears 
to have buckled under piessuie lioni the 
KSS lobby. He l.iiled to delend his 
party’s sc'crelarv genetal, Ajit Singh, 
when he came under fire for hiking a 
clt'ar cut sh'ind against the BJP anti the 
KSS. When Ajil Singh ded.iied that the 
Janata Dal would have no truck with the 
BJP, K 1. .Sharma, ;i BJP general 
secretary, accust'd him of trying to 
destroy the Jtinata Dal. alter having 
ruined the l.ok Dal and Jaiiatii Party. 
Sharma could say this because V.P. 
Singh III pnvjite and Dt'vi Lai in public : 
li.i ■■ assuied Ihe BJP that thev Were not 
ojipo ed |o the KSS, the Visliwa Hindu 
Parishad or tin- Hedgewar hiilli centen¬ 
ary committees harlier, the Janata Dal’s 
attitude ol soft-pedalling the communal 
threat had become clear wlien V.P. 
Singh refused to sign a joint declaration ■ 
with the left parties against the rise of 
religious fundamentalism. But, today, all 
|X)litical parties and secular forces in the.! 
country must i ome togetlrer to evolve a 
common strategy against the communal 
forces, because conimunalism, e.special- 
ly that of the majority community, is 
threatening to dismember the country. 
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THE EXCITEMENT 
BEGINS WITH OUR COVER. 

AND SPILLS INTO PAGE AFTER PAGE OF 
VIBRANT REPORTING. 


The all'oew Business Woild 

Everything about the 
new-look Business World 
stands testimony to the 
vibrancy we put into 
business reporting; the 
exciting cover page, the 
easy-to-read layout, more 
colour, more photographs, 
and a lot more pages. 
Fast'paced to keep up with 
the evet'changing world of 
business. 

Wntten by a dynamic new 
editonal team. Live-wired. 
On the move. Putting 
together pam after page of 
exciting, relevant reading. 
In a cnsp, reader'fhendly 
style. Taking the tedium 
out of essential business 
reading. 

Features with punch and 
pace 

“Cover Stones”: In a new 
rath'breaking approach. 
Stories like Militant 
l^ plover - a report on the 
shining of power from the 
unions to a charged, new 
management. 


^e Rise And Rise Of 
Darfaan Seth - a spotlight 
on the limelight - shy, 

E owerfiil TCrsonality m the 
ouseofiatas. 

“Special Features": 
Irmovanve stones like 


SAlL’s Perestroika - a 


attempt to turn the Steel 
Authonty of India around. 
The new Vnay Mall va - a 
peek mto the life India’s 
most colourful industnalist. 


“Appointments”: A rapidly 
thickenmg section. Tonve 
you a nngside view of the 
nere and now of career 
opportunities. 

And many, many more. 

Subscribe to it. Tocby 
As you can see, the 
new'look Business World is 
more than good looks. It’s a 
vibrant new look at 
business. So get business 
news just die way you want 
it. Only in BusmessWorld. 



I Money-Back Guarantee 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Whaf s eating 
him? 

9 It made for a ver> 
piquant situation. Fed 
with notions of security 
consciousness the Gov¬ 
ernor of Punjab, Sid- 
dhartha Shankar Ray, 
came to iunch with Deliii 
Journaiists at the Press 
Club of India-and 
brought along with him 
his own frugal repast. 
Which he then proceeded 
to eat, seated snugly in 
one corner, back turned 
resolutely against the 
phalanx of hacks staring 
in wonder, amazement, 
and then disgust at the 
honoured guest's novel 
ways. 

Oblivious to the dis¬ 
approbation, the Gov¬ 
ernor dug into his home- 
cooked spread, (served 
hot, kind courtesy mod- 


Birthday boy 
Bhandari 

# It was a bash to do the 
Lieutenant Governor of 
Delhi proud Yes, we are 
talking of the tdmasha 
the Delhi Development 
Authority (DDA) put up 
to celebrate the birthday 
of Its chairman, It Gov 
Romesh Bhandari 
The venue. Sin Fort, 
where the DDA had con¬ 
structed a golf course in 
record time, to present 
It to the LG on 29 March, 
his anniversary Bhan¬ 
dari, playing his part to 
the hilt, inaugurated the 
course, teeing off with 
grace and clan. 

The cost of the entire 
exercise came to about 
one crore, with the inau¬ 
guration Itself entailing 
an expense of Rs 1 lakh 
But what of that? 






Slddhartha Shankar Ray: paranoid 
ern technology) and 
rounding off the meal 
with the Bengali gourmet 
delight-sandevA-waiked 
away with nary an apolo¬ 
gy for this unpre¬ 
cedented departure from 
the usual. 

Why the paranoia. 


wondered all. After all, 
even the Prime Minister, 
surely a greater security 
risk than Ray, contrives 
to manage without car¬ 
rying his own kitchen 
along with him. 

So, what’s eating Gov¬ 
ernor Ray? 


ah ' ■' ' 




A meeting of 
minds 

• Satyajit Ray 
thought it was his 
most “satisfying” in¬ 
terview to date. And 
little wonder, for con¬ 
ducting It was none 
other than French su¬ 
perstar Gerard De¬ 
pardieu. 

Recently on a visit 
to Calcutta, Depar¬ 
dieu interviewed the 
great master of Indi- 



RoniMh Bhandarii gradomaeoaptanc* 


Satyap Ray (back to camara) wHh 
(Saraid Dapardiou: moot aatlstylng 
bitarvlaw 

an cinema for French 
television. This meet¬ 
ing of the two giants 
will be telecast over 
French TV to co¬ 
incide with the re¬ 
lease of Ray’s latest 
venture, Ganashatru, 
m that country. The 
French premi6remll 
be attended by the 
director, who will 
then, no doubt, take 
time off to watch him¬ 
self on the small screen. 

The interview itself 












was far removed 
from the usual formal 
question-answer ses¬ 
sion, resembling a 
rambling conversa¬ 
tion between old 
friends than anything 
else. Though it lasted 
a marathon four 
hours, it will be pared 
down to an hour for 
the purposes of televi¬ 
sion. 

Ray, obviously in an 
expansive mood, held 
forth on his child- 




PaHavltosM: polity MX kitten 


hood, his love for 
music, his literary 
tastes and, of course, 
the making of 
Ganashatru. And De¬ 
pardieu, the greatest 
thing to hit French 
cinema since Jean 
Paul Belmondo was 
quite the attentive 
listener. 

And no, even the 
presence of interpre¬ 
ters (Depardieu 
speaks no English) 
didn’t ruin the special 
rapport between the 
two artistic geniuses. 



Going places 

• WithPallavi JoBhi 
it's proving to be a 
steady upward ri^. 

She began as a win¬ 
some child star, all ing¬ 
enuous looks and little 
girl ways. And then 
graduated to adult 
roles on television, 
playing the pouty sex 
kitten on occasion I 
(Shakun tala in Shyam j 
Senegal’s Discovery Of ' 
India, for instance) and 
the innocent, un¬ 
awakened teenager at 
other times. 

Now, she’s going 
places, though. For 
trade talk has it that 
the cute, bubbly 20- 
year-old has been 
sigrned on for a foreign 
venture. Based on a 
Kamala Markandaya 
novel, the film is titled 
Two Virgins and will 
be directed by Behroze 
Shroff and lindy 
Laubb for audiences 
abroad. 


• He's been called the Peter Pan of 
Indian journalism. For, the pressures 
of editirrg three magazines. Business 
India, Business Wortd and Debonair 
don’t seem to have told on Dilip 
Thakore, he of the eternally youthful 
look. 

And now, Thakore, always game 
for adventurism, is all set to enter the 
realm of the audio-visual, which he 
calls the “medium of the future”. 
Prompted, among other things, by 
boredom and the feeling of having 
seen it all. As he says, “I am fed up of 
the print media." 

For the moment, though, Thakore 
prefers remaining noncommittal about 
his plans. Says he, itrhis best hush - 
hush manner: “I am examining va¬ 
rious possibilities. It (his new project) 
will be something like information 
packaged into entertainment for up¬ 
market audiences.” 

And that's about as lucid as Mr 
Secretive will get. 







THE PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

(Shouldn’t you know what your 










Imitation may' be the - 
*: best form of flattery, - 
but you Hate( tapi^' u^ 

■: anything spurious.- 
: -: like the reassurahce of - 
the metal logo plate’. 




;-.You-exude^a^ftieridly^^^^^^^ 
>el,^*ahce.\B’ut thefqulei^ 

> toughhess:does-surfaoeiS:^^^^^ 
cwheh’pro.voked.^Ypujre:;.;:^-;.-;^^^^^ 
-:glad:Skybags:>;:::::X-x^^^^ 
PYeaf-reslstaht fabho-^^^^^^^ 
:f.be^ji:'s'{^ially-chosen ^ 
•pfoKtha't'.underlyirig 
■-_t5ughness;;'-'i^^^^ 




























OF A SK^BAGS OWNER 

Skybag’s been saying about you?) 


000 





Man on the move, you 
hate being made to 
wait. Most of all for 
your own luggage. You 
love the breezy 
portability of Skybags. 




'■ V 








; Truly a man of the 
world, you .want the I 

world s bestno 
matter Where in the ) 

world it comes from. 

You fully approve 
Skybags' specially \ 
Imported zip, L; , 




You can’t resist picking 
up something artistic 
even if it reminds you 
of the books you 
haven't yet sat down to 
write. 




You believe:m.^subtle. v 
yet lasting tends:i;;'';'; 
Strong, trusted; aUiarices 
that stand up' ■ 

beautifully to the tests 
of time. You secretly 
admire the unyielding 
stitching of Skybags. y: 
















.’f you think UB is just a ‘Liquor Group’ here are a fe\\’ surprises for you; 


CAUTION: INDIA’S 
PETROCHEMICAL BILL SHU. SOON 
In today ’s world, life OVERTAKE ITS PETROLEUM BILL 

would come to a grinding SO HERE’S WHAT 

halt without petrochemicals. WE’RE DOING ABOUT IT 
Because we’te dqxndent on 
petrochemicals as vital raw materials for 
everything — from the shoes we wear 

In short, nearly everything we use 

Because, with our growing population and the 
sheer inability of natural substances to keep up, 
total demand for petrochemicals is absolutely 
enormous. And most of this demand is being met 

staggering Rs. 4,000 crores - new,higl 

thereby, perhaps, even overtaking petroleum ® |k The yg Qj 

as our No. 1 dram on foreign exchange! Wl a \ 

That’s where The UB Group comes in. telecomi 

You see, we’re rapidly diverging from proce 

our traditional base in brewing and distilling.^^^^Bk 
And we’ve now made an entry into the deeply mvolv 


petrochemical field — working 
hard to help build up India’s 
own petrochemical industry. 


Today, we manufocture a 
range of products which will 
soon revolutionise the 
automotive, furniture, footwear 
textile industries. 
^ But this is only the 

beginning, ^’re now 
set to make a quantum 
^^^^^^Pleap in this exciting field. 

It is one of the many 
I new, high-tech, core sector industries that 
I The UB Group is focusing on today. There’s 
f a whole array of such fields — from 

telecommunicatioas to engineering, from 
processed foods to medical electronics. 

In all of them. The UB Group is 
deeply involved... and reaching for the future! 
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RUST CAME THE 
‘GREEN REVOLUTION* 

What the NOW HERE COMES THE of this 

‘Green Revolution’ ‘BROWN REVOLUTION* field - thnnigh 


did for India’s foodgrain supply, 
the new ‘Brown Revolution’ will 
do for its supply of vegetables and 
fhiits. And The UB Group is 
involved right at the heart 
of it all. in. 

Food processing is ^ 
the new high-priority y' 
area that’s been / 
taken up by the 
Government to (J 
harness India’s vast potential 
for vegetable and fruit production 
and to bring about rapid rural 
mdustriahsation. The UB Group is 
now working at the forefront 


its brands, Kissan 
and Dipy’s- 




tohclp 
our country make 
a major breakthrough 
on this front. 


HOW TO BRING Rs.600 CRORES 
OF ‘DEAD* INVESTMENT 
It has BACK TO LIFE recondiuon this 

been estimated equipment after it got worn out. 


that India’s heavy engineering 
industry has locked up 
approximately Rs. 1,200 ctores in 
an inventory of critical spates and 
equipment — because one never 
knows when one will need them 
and because they could take many 
months to deliver. 

Upto half this investment, 
however, could perhaps be 
saved — if only there 

was a quick way to 


And that’s exactly what one of 
The UB (coup’s companies is now 
making possible, in collaboration 
with Van Der Horst Ltd., 
international leaders in this 
technology — thereby helping 
India save several ctores of rupees 
in priority areas of oil, power, 
shippmg, railways and heavy 
industry. 


AiiiecdpftiMipraiiiiRtii 

The UB Qrmp ii IB «tli0(cd Md 

The liiilja IhMuch 
fbudatjoB*. 

h h 18 aUlOQOIBOBI {RfUBMBiQat 
jxttooM tin iQppOfM Qjr 

theUBOnwix 

pniecti undeetthn here idU ccNer 
viitttaBy every hnneh of fcieaoe: from 
rntdeenbr biidQgy Poetics to 
eepuuc and lAjittcal cfatBuitry aud 
mufodm. 

The ooii y teheriiwc arid dtia- 

niftiWw Afilitiiy tW t V’ RiiMMjarinl^ 

(^fon wffl aerve as a fcaeniMr - to be 
(bfiirBito0DnM<Ndyhr1lKUBGio«|s 
bto even by odien fo iIk uidiMiy and 
K-iwitife fomwiBity 



IlieFBiitdtoktt'tiieitk 
<m“S(|MtBtioa Sckaces” could, br 
qmoboc, Aauaticalht tdter ^bc way 

ecooooy nd OMsqsr uMft 



THE UB GROUP 


In pace with the future 


OBM?S 84 
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If you re tired of retneving lost files and misplaced 
papers at work, if s ome you got yourself a Godrej 
Filing System It keeps your papers in order; so you 
can get at them immediately VWthout wasting time 
and effort 

1 he GcxJrej Filing System is specially designed for your 
convenience The fully enclosed drawers prevent your 
papers from falling out A Godrej unique full extension 
slide ensures effortless movement of loaded drawers 
arxJ easy access to the last file And to keep your 
confidential papers safe, there's a special Godrej lock 
with a push and Icxk' action 


An automated airless electrostatic painting procea 
arxl a special Alkyd-amino paint give it an attractive, 
sCTatch-resistant finish. And because of its supenor 
quality, you can rest assured it will look good-as-new, 
for years. 

You have a chciice of tvvo filing systerns. viSAHLE*- | 

with interconnected file folders to accomrncxlate 
individual files. And razEEHLE*-for separate files which 
are suspended directly from the sides of the drawer. 

You can have an organised office rtxitine tcxJay 
Boost efficienty tjy buying Godrq Instafiles and Filing 
Systems 


INSTAFILE AND FILING SYSTEMS. 

File it. You itre sure to find it. 
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The media hype has got to 
her too. Or why would 
Sridevi be running scared of 
the (Hie-fibn (or was it two?) 
wonder Madhuri Duat? 

In her paranoia, Sridevi 
turned to Harmesh Malhot- 
ra, the director of her last big 
hit, Nagina. for help, hoping, 
no doubt, that he would be 
able to work some miracles 
ag^. Malhotra, quick to 
oblige, decided to make a 
sequel to Nagina, titled 
Nigahen. 

Sndevi's part of the bar¬ 
gain consists of putting up 
over 30 hoardings in ^cut- 
ta, Bombay and Delhi, at her 
own expense, so that the film 
has enou^ attendant public¬ 
ity to ensure at least a first 
draw. 




... . 
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the time she decided on the 
star cast of every movie she 
featured in. But dtenMiunu, 
these tilings will happen to 
the best of us. 

^low even stars have be¬ 
gun to see the writing m the 
wall—that the dechne of the 
fibn industry is m the offing. 
Or, why would Mithun Chak- 
raborty (who was touted 
to be the hi^st tax payer, if 
only for a vriuJe) slash his 
pnce to a minimal Rs 14 
lakhs? Yes, that's what the | 
Bengali babu is charging pro¬ 
ducers Deepak Bahry ^ j 
Raieev Kumar for their latest i 
ventures. 
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After that, it’s anyMy’s 
guess how the dice will spin. 

Rluna Laila has begun to 
) do the rounds in tmsel town 
r yet again. This time, 
with a much wider girth and a 
few more dans than the last 
time she hit Bollywood. But 
the Damadam mast kabmdar 
girl still has an app^ of sorts 
and the men are still 
queueing up. 

Gratitude is due to the 
musical duo of Laxnukant- 
Pyaielal, who brought the 
Bangladeshi singer down to 
record a song for Sapnrni Ka 
Mandtr. 


more on Mumtaz’s com¬ 
eback. Now It turns out that 
hN- reappearance on the sil¬ 
ver screen will be orches- 
trded by none other than 
Mahesh Bhatt But despite 
aB her hard sell she hasn’t 
managed to get Aanur Khan 
for a co-star, but wffi have to 
content her^ with Jackie 
Shrol^ instead. 

Quite a comedown firom 


!I2|;"Chato.borty: 


And who's most perturbed 
by this price slashing? Danc¬ 
ing star (fovinda, alw known 
.as the poor man's Mithun. 

For, if the original is going at 
such poor rates he dMsn’t 
have have a hope in heO of 
raking in the moolah. 

"These iEbii types wiB do j 
anytlmig to ensure success, 
even cog tides. First, after 
the success of Ram Tai 
GangaMaOi, there were any 
number of films with simBar 
sounding titles. Now„ after 
Qayamat Se QaymM TUIt, 
we have hade Se Faisfe TA 
GaribiSeAndriTA bJAatt 
Se Usjahaa Tak and Metgan 
SeAn^atanTA 
At this rate the audience 
w3l soon start asking ‘“KA 
tA lab tA?’’m 





H e called it Durga’. And when 
painter Bikash Bhattachanee's 
latest exhibition got going in Cal¬ 
cutta the nine exhibits had already been 
sold—to the lucky few who liad the 
foresight to visit the painter at his house 
and bwk a Bikash ’89’. 

The exhibition proved what many had 
suspected—that Bhaftacharjee is now 
India’s best-selling painter. He com¬ 
mands tlie same market demand as 
Husain did in the late Sbcties. Not only is 
each painting sold before his exhibitions 
open but in most cases buyers purchase 
the canvases before a single brush¬ 
stroke has been laid down—they choose 
their paintings from Bhattachanee's 
rough drawings. 



Such commercial success can cause 
painters to become complacent or re¬ 
petitive (Husain is, of course, the classic 
example) but the most striking feature of 
‘Durga’ was that it represented a sij^- 
cant evolution in Bhattachaijee’s artistic 
development. 

The female form has always been of 
abiding interest to Bhattacharjee. A few 
years ago, his one-man show, ‘She’, had 
foaised on the Indian woman—por¬ 
traying both her sensuality and her pain. 
In ‘Durga’, these preoccupations per¬ 
sist. 

Despite the connotations of the title 
‘Durga’, the paintings do not have an 
I ostensibly divine content. Then why the 
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name? Explains Bhat- 
tachaijee: “1 have known 
her (Durga) intimately 
from my early chil¬ 
dhood... In Father Pan- 
chali, Satyajit Ray por¬ 
trayed this same Durp as 
someone very familiar 
who was determined to 
make the most of the joy 
of bving despite the harsh 
realities of everyday life. 
That Durga is at times 
mother, at times sister, 
at times wife, at times 
daughter... My present 
works are dedicated to 
that Durga.” 

His paintings in this 
series are clHracterised 
by the use of the tritaya 
nayan, the third eye. In 
traditional Indian philoso¬ 
phy, the painter explains, 
it was believed that a 
person’s entire spiritual 
powers lie concentrated 
in the centre of his fore¬ 
head where the mythical 
third eye is positioned. 
Durga, the protector, 
who saves man from frus¬ 
tration, darkness and de¬ 
spair is the embodiment 
of the force symbolised 
by the third eye. And 
each of Bhattacharjee’s 
women in his latest series 
has the third eye. The 
disillusioned woman hold¬ 
ing a child in her arms and 
looking into the distance, 
the innocent fragile lure of 
another’s eye, the woman 
carrying provisions back 
from the market, or seated on a parapet 
gazing defiantly back at the viewer— 
diese are all varying images of Durga 
herself. 

‘Durga’, then, is the culmination of 
Bhattachabee’s life-long obsession with 
women. He attributes this to the fact of 
his being “a normal sensitive man”. Says 
he: “Life without the appreciation of 
women would be unthinkable for me. ” 
And his attitude to them has changed 
over the years. Initially, the women he 
painted were portrayed as ‘victims’ of 
some social situation. Now, however, 
they betray more positive qualities— 
strength, determination and a defiant air 
of rebellion. 

The exhibition entailed a preparation 
of only five to six weeks, for, as 
Bhattachaijee points out, all he needs to 
devote to one canvas is 30 hours. All the 
paintings were in oil—a medium Bhat- 
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A BhattactMrlM canvas: haunting 


m^urga* 
proved that 
Bhattacharlee Is now 
Indians best-selling 
painter. Not only Is 
each painting soU 
before his exhUdUons 
opmi, but In most 
cases buyers 
purchasethe 
canvases before a 
single brush-stroke 
has been laid down 




tachaqee has been workmg with for a 
while. ITie prices? Anything ranging, 
from Rs 50, (KK) to Ks 60, (KK) for a 
painUng. 

What does Bhattacharjee ascribe his 
success to? “Hard work and sincerity, ” 
is the prompt answer. He is very 
confident about his future as an artist: “I 
don’t ever experience a creative drought 
because of my attitude to life.” An 
attitude which includes a keen interest oi 
his environs and a receptivity to new 
ideas. "My eyes are open,” explains 
Bhattacharjee, "and 1 react with light¬ 
ning speed when something hits me.” 

A nd that’s the way the painter always 
was. In his younger days, when the 
fever of nationalism was sweeping Cal¬ 
cutta, Bhattacharjee was deeply influ¬ 
enced by great personalities such as 
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Swami Vivekananda and Rabindranath 
Tagore, and by the ideals of the freedom 
movement, and these concerns carried 
over into his painting too. His insecure 
childhood (he lost his father at a very 
early age) and the feeling of isolation he 
experienced at his maternal uncle's 
house (where his mother took the young 
Bikash and his younger brother) made 
him turn to painting, which soon ^came 
a singular passion. A stint at Calcutta’s 
Indian Art College opened up new vistas 
and Bikash Bhattachaijee arrived as an 
artist. "I painted everyday and worked, 
almost 18 hours. There was a 
tremendous urge to do something, to 
express oneself. Some sing, some shoot 
movies. I painted.” 

And with great success. Destroying in 
the process, the old stereotype of the 
half-fed, ill-clad artist living in penury. 
Today, Bhattacharjee’s canvases go for 
fancy prices and the list of potential 
buyers is forever growing. Nonetheless, 
Bhattacharjee's childhood insecurities 
persist, though in different forms. "1 am 
over-cautious,” he admits. “I certainly 
wouldn’t go off on a holiday at a day’s 
notice.” 

B hattachariee doesn't conform to the 
archetypal image of the artist 
either. There is no temperamental, 
eccentric behaviour, no bizane lifestyle. 
The neat environs of his studio perhaps 
best reflect his ordered existence. The 
artist feels that domesticity has helped 
rather than hindered his creativity. “My 
cliildren’s queries and observations ab¬ 
out my pamtings, for instance, ” he says, 
“often prove very helpful.” 

So, big-time success notwithstanding, 
Bhattacharjee continues to live the way 
he always has. Spending time with his 
family, watching good movies, indulging 
his fondness for good food and. of 
course, painting. 

There is an amazing lack of pretension 
about his facility with the brush. There is 
nophilosophisingabout the artistic voca¬ 
tion, either. Instead he says in a matter- 
of-fact manner; “Painting is my profes¬ 
sion. If you stop me from painting,I’ll 
look to other pastures.” 

He doesn’t have the same detachment 
towards hometown Calcutta, though. 
Bhattacharjee calls the city where he 
6rst achieved recognition, his “second 
mother” which nurtured him, helped him 
overcome his insecurities, and gain con¬ 
fidence enough to adopt a career in 
which success 'is very, very elusive. 

Calcutta did more. It proved to be a 
tremendous source of inspiration, and 
was the subject of many a Bikash 
canvas—the dirt, the squalor and hope 
shining throu^ the lineaments of de¬ 



Th» Durga' exhibition; grand eueceaa 


Bhattachariee doesn*t 
conform to the 
archetypal image of 
the artist. There is no 
temperamental, 
eccentric behaviour, 
no bizarre lifestyle 



spair. Says Bhattachanee: “I have re¬ 
fused so many job offers just to slay on 
here “ The city has become as much a 
habit as the M (or is it !.').■') cups of lea 
the artist gulps down everyday. 

And so, stationed in the City of Joy, 
securely moored in the rich artistic 
tradition of Bengal, Bikash Bhattachar¬ 
jee paints on. The uninterrupted run of 
success and the high prices his canvases 
go for have led to the perhaps inevitable 
comp-arisons with M.F. Husain. Bhat¬ 
tacharjee reacts violent ly (o any such talk. 
"Parallels are lousy and vulgar,” he 
says. “I just want to be myself and go on 
painting. And my paintings are me.” 
SulMdhra Rangainani/Cateiitto 
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( NEW DELHI ) 

The second hotel boom 

Hoteliers and industrialists are excited over the proposal to 
add 30 hotels in the capital 


I t W(is aniiDuiueci alni(»st as an after- 
thoUKht. Konicsh Uhandan, th<- clap¬ 
per Lt (iovenuir of Delhi, was inau- 
! guratm>> a proKraninie to restore some 
lesser known monuments in the city. 
The spiel alwut the need to preserve the 
hentage over, Uhandan went on to 
unveil a proposal that was to send the 
country's hoteliers and iiidustnalists into 
a fit of feverish excitement. Steps were 
beint? taken by the- Delhi administration, 
he said, to add lit,000 hotel rooms in the 
capital. I'en five-star hotels and 20 or 
more m the two, three and four-star 
category would be constructed in Delhi 
to boost tounsm, he declared. 

The announcement came in the wake 
of reports that the government was 
planning to encourage non-resident Indi¬ 
an investment in the hotel industry. 
Although the Union cabinet has not yet 
approved of any such plan, senior tour¬ 
ism ministry officials informally confinn 
that they are puren. What makes the 
proposals really attractive to the Nkls is 
the decision to allow them to invest on a 
repatriable basis. Under this scheme, an 
; NKl may invest either 40 or 74 per cent 


of the equity in projects in the tltree, 
four or five-star category and repatnate 
both capital investment and profits 
Under the non-repatriable scheme, an 
NKI will be allowed to invest 100 per 
cent of the equity and not be obliged to 
take on a resident Indian as a partner. 
The proposals also contain another very 
significant relaxation. Foreign coilabor- 



Romaah Bhandarl: significant announcement 


ators will be permitted to invest 51 per 
cent of the total equity in hotels and 
convention centres and freely repatriate 
the dividends in foreign exchange. 
There is also talk of allowing reputed 
foreign chains the right to manage the 
hotels by bringing in their own per¬ 
sonnel. 

Bhandan's announcement triggered a 
spate of interest among the country’s 
industrialists and hoteliers. Market 
rumours had it that Dubai-based take¬ 
over artiste, Manu ci.habria, was nego¬ 
tiating with the famous Hilton chain to 
set up a five-star hotel in the capital. 
Inteniational hotel chains Mariott and 
Trust House Forte were looking closely 
at investing in India. The announcement 
had Michael A.J. Mathews, the vice- 
president of the prestigious Hong Kong- 



According to 
Bhandariy steps are 
being taken to add 
10,000 hotel rooms 
in the capital. Ten 
five-star hotels and 
20 or more in the two, 
three and four-star 
categories would 
be built 


based Regent International Hotels, in¬ 
terested too. He flew down to Delhi to 
check whether the government was- 
really serious about liberalising the cli¬ 
mate in the hotel indusiiy. Says 
Mathews: "India has tremendous poten¬ 
tial not only on account of tourism, but 
because it is fast becoming a major 
industrial power. Our target clientele is j 
fhe top end of the business traveller 
market and so we are naturally in¬ 
terested.” Mathews, who met urban 
development minister Mohsina Kidwai 
and tourism secretary S.K. Mishra, 
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appointed a local representative to "fol¬ 
low up matters” in IJelhi's corridors of 
power before returning home. 

The proposals have got Indian indus¬ 
trialists interested too The Modis-- 
K.K. and B.K.—are considering invest¬ 
ing in the hotel trade in lollaboration 
with foreign hotel chains. Builders such 
as the Ansals and Kailash Nath Associ¬ 
ates are also interested, according to 
market gossip. 

The reason for such i-nthusiasm is not 
hard to understand. Tax benefits and 
concessions are being made available to 
entrepreneurs in the tourism industiy to 
attract more investment in hotels and 
travel agencies. For example: 

• Fifty per cent of the income earned in 
foreign exchange bv hotels and tour 
operators will be exempt from income- 
tax; the balance wall also be exempt if 
invested in the tourism industry. 



Th» Mf rtdlMi: product of th* Atiad boom 

• Small shareholders will be exempt 
from income-tax for .50 per cent of the 
investment made in new equity in hotels 
and other tourism-related projects. 

• Twentyfive per cent ol the profits 
made by Indian companies from hotel 
projects which go on stream after 31 
March, 1989, but before 1 April, 1990, 
will be exempt from income-tax for a 
period of eight years. 

• Other incentives such as rebates in 
interest payments and concessional cus¬ 
toms duties. 

While the industry is abuzz with talk of 



A pavilion at the Pragatl Maldan: making room lor llva-atar luxury 



IVIarket ru mou rs had it 
that Manu Chhabria 
was negotiating with 
the famous Hilton 

chain to set up a _ 

five-star hotel in the 
capital 


the impending hotel boom in the capital, 
no one seeiii'^ sure about where they will 
be located ()f the 30 or more hotels that 
are planned, the “^ite for onlv one has 
been finalised. Last fortnight, the Trade 
Fair Authonty of India (TFAIj invited 
applications from "renowned profession¬ 
al hotel groups" or others “with a lie-up 
with reputed Indiaii/intematioiial hotels" 
to construct and manage a 500-rf)om 
hotel at the authonty's grounds in I’raga- 
ti Maidan. TFAl made it clear that it 
would not make any financial investment 
in the project but that it would provide 
approximately three acres of land 
Tourism ministry officials reveal that 
there is hectic jockeying ft'r two sites in 
the heart of the capital —both in Windsor 


Place. One of them is rep<irledly ojipo- 
site the government-owned Hotel 
Kanishka and the other near another 
hotel -t.'haranjit Singh’s Meridieri In¬ 
dustry sources (onfirni that the sites are 
being sought after and that while one of 
them IS where the National front office 
IS located, the other houses the C'PKM) 
office. A senior tourism naiiistry official 
admitted that the government is debat¬ 
ing the political wisdom of asking 
Opposition parties to vacate their offices 
m order to ac( ornmodate five-star 
hotels. And that tin;, is the mam reason 
whv the sites haven i teen finalised as’ 
yet. Anothei site which Ihe government 
IS considering for a hotel is Kashmir 
Mouse, located on Oi'lhi’s upmarket 
FTithviraj Koad. Chief minister Farooq 
Abdullah IS said to be keen that the 
Chhahna-Hilton projeit is situated 
there. 

'I he Regent gioiip's .Mathews main¬ 
tains that tor the viatiility ol ihe kind of 
exdiisive proje. Is ihai Ills (ompany 
undertakes, onlv a pnoK site such as the 
ones in Windsor I'lai e ran be consi¬ 
dered. He. and etliers who have en¬ 
quired about how (lie apfilieants will be 
seletlerj. have been told that the go\- 
etnnu'iit IS itiinkiiig of drawing up a 
shortlist from the flood of applications. 
And. after the sites are finalised, only 
those who make the shortlist will be 
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eli^;lblt• l(j Ijid for them. 

'fills scheme has, however, come in 
for some criticism. Critics point out that 
the government will have complete dis¬ 
cretion in drawing up the shortlist. Hiey 
suspect that its real motive niay be to 
collect funds in the election year. 

Officials of the department of tourism 
are perturbed about the fact that they 
have been unable to satisfactorily 
answer questions from prospective bid¬ 
ders in the absence of any circular from 
the local administration and bodies like 
the Delhi Development Authority (DDA) 
and the New Delhi Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion (NDMC). Last lorlnight, the de¬ 
partment of tourism wrote to the minis¬ 
try of urban development asking them to 
provide details about the sites. Said Lt 
Governor Bhandan: "A working group 
has been set up in the J)DA to finalise 
the sites. One should know the results 
by the end of the month." 

The government’s claim that the 
capital needs more hotels, of course, is 
something of a truism, 'fhe department 
of tourism estimates that bv 1992-93, 
the citi will require an additional d.OOO 
to rooms to cater to tourists 

(currently, there are lO.OOO looms 
available in all categories) Occupancy 
rates are high. In the five-star and 
five-star deluxe categories, lor example, 
it was 78.8 per cent in 1987. In 1988, 
the figure shot up to 83 per cent. 
Bhandan, who claims theie is a 



Hotel Kanlehka: a competitor acroaa ttie road? 

tremendous interest in the govern¬ 
ment’s proposals, says that the decision 
IS in effect “part of the overall planning 
for the capital’s infrastructure.” 
Perhaps. But if the plan sees the light of 
the day. it will also take Delhi much 
closer to what the tourism trade calls a 
world destination. 

Patralekha Chattarjae/Maii' Delhi 


it somewhere in Tierra del Fuego. 
Fujairah happens to be one of the 
emirates of the United Arab Emirates— 
a little farther off Abu Dhabi on the Gulf 
of Oman. 

A high-level Indian civil aviation de¬ 
legation will shortly leave for wonderful 
Fujairah to explore the feasibility of 
starting an air service. There will be 
representatives from Air-India, Indian 
Airlines and, above all, officials of the 
all-powerful ministry of civil aviation and 
tourism. The task on the shoulders of 
the delegation is very heavy, 'fhey will 
have to ascertain how safe and secure it 
is to fly to Fujairah. And do not forget 
that this IS the first time an Indian civil 
aviation team is flying into the little 
known land. 

Ostensibly, the high-level jaunt of a 
large delegation is in response to the 
visit of the president for civil aviation of 
Fujairali sometime in March this year. 
Admittedly, a foreign delegation has to 
be considered on a high priority. It must 
also be in hushed ilence, lest the 
absurdity becomes all to plain. 

Earlier, a delegation from Fujairah had 

_ It is not to the _ 

south-west of the 
Japanese archipelago, 
nor to the east of 


AVIATION 


D estination Fujair ah 

Leave it to Air-India or Indian Airlines to show you 
the way to this little known land 


Vanuatu, nor one of 


the islands of the 


Tuvalu group in the 


South Pacific, nor is it 


somewhere in Tierra 


del Fuego 


W ant to fly to Fujairah? Doesn’t 
matter if you have not heard of it: 
Air-India or Indian Airlines—may be 
both—could come to your rescue. Nev¬ 
er mind you may be only one in a million 
wishing to travel to Fujairah once every 
three years. The costs notwithstanding, 
the service could be available in the near 
future. 

All this while, you might have been 
wondering about I''ujairah’s latitude and 
longitude. Even if considerable latitude 
is given to you. it mi^t not be possible 
for you to pinpoint Fujairah on the atlas. 
It is not to the south-west of the 
Japanese archipelago, nor to the east of 
Vanuatu, nor one of the islands of the 
Tuvalu group in the South Pacific, nor is 
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directly requested Indian Airlines to 
start a service, though this did not find 
much favour with the corporation. Air- 
India had similarly turned down the 
proposal, despite being assured that no 
landing charges would be levied. Hence, 
the approach to the civil aviation minis¬ 
try had become essential. 

Indeed, the ministry of civil aviation 
believes in moving out, following the 
example set by none other than the 
secretary of the department. A delega¬ 
tion led by S. K. Misra, secretar>’, minis¬ 
try of civil aviation and tourism, had 
visited United States towards the end of 
March for negotiating an air service to 
Chicago, Vivek Pattanayak, joint secret¬ 
ary, had accompanied Misra to extend 
his able support. With great dexterity, 
the delegation is reported to have 
wrested a right to fly into Chicago, 
though the country’s national earner is 


not too certain that a flight to Chicago 
was the panacea to maximise its opt'i- 
ational gains and lift its bottom line. 

Immediately befoic that, the ministry 
had to rush to China in view of the bon 
homie that was developing between the 
two neighbours f illowing tlu' Indian 
Pnme Minister’s visit to the land of the 
bamboo curtain in necembei. In be¬ 
tween, Misia had to squeeze in a 
fortnight’s flying tout to Western 
Europe to open a new oltiee of the 
tounsm depaitmenl in .Vinsteidam and 
inspect the functioning ol tounsm otfices 
elsewhere in the continent It mav he an 
awtul job flying fiom one end ot the 
world to the other, but it must he worse 
piloting a heavvweight team to iin- 
charted territory--like Kujairah. .-Ml (or 
the sake ol the country! 

Anjan HoyiNew Oolhi 


Chief minister Pawar is only carrying 
on from where he had left off in 1978-79 
when, as head ot tlie Progressive Demo¬ 
cratic Eiont governmenl. he gave the 
given signal tii the latas to put tip a 
thennal power station at Tromhav near 
Ifomhav. Over the wars, I’,iwar’s eco¬ 
nomic ideas have ohvioiislv been influ¬ 
enced l)v long-time industrialist friends 
like Niisli Wadia, .Aiit Culaht hand of 
Hindustan Coiistimiion, Naiendra 
K,ipadia ol Pmtos Kngiiieeimg, the 
fatas, and moie lecentlv, Dhinibliai 
Amhani The duel niinistei had bi-eri 
talking of (invatisatiim evei since he 


MAHARASHTRA 


Pawar d oe s a Thatcher 

The state government proposes privatisation of the 
infrastructure sector 


P rivate industry is abuzz in Mahar¬ 
ashtra. If the pnvatisation proposals 
pul forward by the Sharad Pawar gov¬ 
ernment on the concluding day of the 
.Assembly session see the light of day, 
the country’s Industrial Policy Resolu¬ 
tion will indeed look out of date. 
Schemes worth over a whopping Rs 
7,000 crores will he up hr grabs for the 
private sector in areas lutherto out of its 
bounds. 

The projects enumerated by state 
finance minister Siishil Kumar Shinde 
include a Rs 2.200-crore eight-lane high¬ 
way between Bombay and Pune, a 
sbc-lane freeway between Bombay and 
Nasik estimated to cost Rs 800 crore,';, a 
multi-crore international conference 
centre at the Bandra-Kurla complex, a 
multi-storeyed car parking centre at 
Bombay’s Nariman Point. The other 


IS that of the minor ports: Mandva, 
Dharmalar, Helapui, Alva, Vasai, 
Bhayandar, Jaigad and Vijaydurga, 

The incentives are tempting miough 
to interest pnvate industry. 1 hey will be 
allowed to retain l-i per cent of the 
profits iron) these (iroiecls. In addition 
they will have full rights to the entire 
advertising revenue irom hoardings on 
the eight-lane roads besides toll collec¬ 
tions, the rate lot which will be fixed by 
a committee. 

(Clockwise from top) Pawar; Shinde; and the 
Maniralaya: the debate Is on 



! major sector which may be opened to 
the private sector is water transport. 
Proposals include services between 
Bombay and Dharmatar (38 km), Bom- 
bay-Mandwa (18 km), ferry boat ser¬ 
vices between Rajapur and Agardanda 
DigW, Bankot to Hareshwar, Dhaboi to 
Dhopwe to Valdur, Jaigad to Kundali, 
Vijaydurga to Danda Chinch Bandar, 
Mowar-Tarkarali-Kerzai, and Terekho- 
I lo-Aronda-Kiranpali. Tha third area 
[ hitherto untouched by the private sector 
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took over in June last, but it is only I 
recently that Ins secretariat has iclenti- I 
fled the sectors where it could be 
impleniented. 

I'houfjh his secretariat is unwilling to 
disclose the number ot proposals they 
have received and from whom, it is now 
common knowledge that Hindustan Con¬ 
struction and Reliance Industries will 
share the underwater tunnel projec r 
linking Bombay with I Iran, acros.-. the 
harbour One of the proposals for a , 
multi-storeyed car park is a 22-storeyed j 
building with a nxif-toii helipad. 

The Indian Merchants Chamber's i 
Karnu Bandit, while welcoming the 
"liberalisation and privatisation" propos¬ 
al, said It would help Maharashtra keep 
its place as a premier industrial state as 
well as provide vitally needed infrastuic- 
ture. "I think Mi Bawar's move is 
dictated moie by pragmatism than ideol¬ 
ogy," observed Bandit 

But at Mantralaya, the state govern¬ 
ment headquarters, some bureaucrats 
see the move as a collusion between 
politicians and big business for mutual 
ana long-term advantage. According to 
them, if the government forms corpora¬ 
tions to build roads bridges, etc., then 
these would be subject to financial 
discipline. Through privatisation the 
politicians as well as industnalists can 
have their cake and eat it too, they 
observe. Antagonists of the privatisation 
move al.so think that the government is 
trying to save face in view of the 
mounting industnal sickness' one-fifth of 
the 270 major industnal units and nearly 
one lakh small units in the state are sick. 

A fonner chief secretary who was 



_ The incentives are 

tempting enough to 
interest private 
industry. They will be 
~ allowed to retain 14 
per cent of the profits 
besides adver t ising 
revenue from hoardings 


involved in discussions on pnvatisation 
when in office, had pointed out even 
then that the government could garnet 
resources by closing down corporations 
like Meltron, the State Tourism De¬ 
velopment Coriroration and many more. 
But, reportedly, the government was 
averse to the idea as it would reduce the 
scope for accommodating party col¬ 
leagues who could not be made minis¬ 
ters. 

Another secretary who did not want 
to be named, said, “Roads and bridges 
aic used by cattle and the common 
people. It would be unrealistic to leave 
these people at the mercy of the private 
sector." He points out that only 40 per 
cent of the capacity of irrigation dams is 
being utilised, yet the government goes 
on spending on new dams. 

Is Sharad Parwar then taking the 
capitalist way out as a soft option? A 
lively debate is now on in political and 
government circles in Bombay. 

(Mga TelHs/SomlMy 


( COMPANIES ^ 

Not by cigarettes alone 


ITC makes impressive strides in hotels, restaurants 
abroad and real estate 


T he Rs 803.78-crore excise dispute 
with the government still looms 
large and there are murmurs in select 
industrial circles that the company could 
well be up for sale. However, despite 
these problems there is good news for 
ITC's shareholders. According to com¬ 
pany sources, the results likely to be 
announced on 15 May (for a nine-month 
accounting year ending 31 March, 
1989), if not spectacular will be certainly 
enviable. 

Says J.N. Sapru, chairman of ITC Ltd, 
"On an annualised basis we expect a 20 


per cent growth in turnover, a 22 per 
cent growth in pre-tax profit and a 24 
per cent spurt in post-tax profit.” He 
adds, "Our export earnings, estimated 
to touch Rs 60 crores in the nine-month 
period, are higher than last year’s Rs 54 
crores earned on an annualised basis,” 
Of this, a major chunk has come from 
the company’s hotel division. Says Sap¬ 
ru, “There has been a specific thrust for 
foreign exchange earnings and we have 
in fact achieved a 50 per cent growth in 
foreign exchange eainings from our 
Welcomgroup division.” He adds: "The 


remainder has come from the group’s 
newly-constituted agri-business division 
and the established exports division.” 

Not surpnsingly, the pace of activity 
in this 15 year-old Welcomgroup dmsion 
continues to be hectic. The search for 
properties continues as does the design¬ 
ing and re-onentation of the existing 
facilities. 

The recently acquired Nedous Hotel 
in Snnagar is in the process of being 
given a new look with the conversion of 
14 acres of its verdant greenery into a 
Mughal Garden. Construction, too. is 
about to begin for a 250-room hotel in 
Jaipur. Three more properties are under 
consideration, while negouationsfor the 
acquisition of Ritz Hotel in Calcutta— 
closed lor a decade—are in progress, j 
“There are three basic problems that 
have to be solved.” says Sapru who is 
even willing to shell out Rs 10-12 crores 
to acquire this prime property. 

Also on the cards is a new five-star 
hotel in Calcutta if 'and is made available 
to the company by the West Bengal 
government. “We want around 40 acres 
of land to build a hotel, a hospital and a 
commercial and housing complex.” the 
ITC chairman says. 

While the race to establish a stronger 
presence in the ritzy domestic hotel 
market continues in real earnest, not so 
well-publicised are ri'C's forays in the 
international eatenes markets. In July, 
Bukhara, an Indian restaurant will open 
at the Sheraton Hotel in the heart of 
Hong Kong. In June last, Bukhara Chica- | 
go set up shop m the US. And, of 'll 
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‘The strategy is to broad-base 
our business activities” 


J.N. Sapru on ITC's future plans 


J. N.Sapni.cltaimm ofll'C has been 
associated with the company for over 
35 years. Appointed chairman in 
1982 when Ajit Haksar was given the 
exalted status of chairman Emeritus, 
Sapru has been largely responsible 
for steering ITC into its second 
phase of non-cigarette businesses 
without losing its leadership in the 
traditional tobacco and cigarette in¬ 
dustry. There are dark clouds—a 
massive Rs 800-crore excise evasion 
charge, persistent rumours that the 
British parent company, British 
American Tobacco Company (BAT- 
CO) which controls a 32 per cent 
stake in ITC, 32 per cent in VST 
Industries, and 51 per cent in Tribeni 
Tissues (after a recent offshore 
deal), is keen to disinvest its Indian 
equity holding. In fact a sudden spurt 
in ITC’s shares recently sent the 
rumour mills working overtime 
again. Excerpts from the interview: 

On tiM acquisition of Calcutta’s 
Rita Hotel: There are several basic 
problems that will have to be re¬ 
solved satisfactorily. Firstly, there is 
the question of the future of the 
existing staff, the unauthorised occu¬ 
pants of the building, inadequate 
parking facilities and congested pave¬ 
ments in front of the hotel. Then 
there are arrears to be paid to LIC 
and the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation. We may not use the 
Welcomgroup name for this hotel— 
the service regrettably will not be up 
to our usual deluxe standard. 

On hiring out its Wolcontgroup 
division to an assoclatod com¬ 
pany, ITC Hotels: This is an old 
proposal that we examined in detail a 
few years ago. These are internal 
exercises that we go through from 
time to time. Nothing has been 


decided as yet. 

On tho much-publicised mer¬ 
ger of ITC, Bhadrachaiam Pap¬ 
er Boards and Tribeni Tissues: 

This will only go through if our 
proposal for an integrated paper and 
pulp project IS approved by the 
government, .^nd we in turn will only- 
go into this Ks UKHl-crore project-if 
we arc allowed to grow our own 
trees. We have iisked five state 
governments—Maharashtra, tiu- 
jarat, Bihar. Orissa and West Ben¬ 
gal—to lease 40,000 hectares of 
waste land to grow trees—but no 
one has come forward so far. 



J.N. Sapru: at tlM halm 


On ITC’s future direction: I'he 
strategy is to broad-base our busi¬ 
ness activitie.s—the objective very 
simply is to protect our sharehol' 
ders. Should misfortune strike one 
facet of our business, the other 
activities should be able to sustain 
the shock. 

Cigarette and tobacco pioducts 
still remain our main line of business, 
but in the last five years 35 per cent 
of our net turnover has been contri¬ 
buted by non-tobacco businesses and 
25 per cent of our net jirofils gar¬ 
nered from businesses other tfian 
cigarettes, i.e. hotels, paper and 
packaging, etc. Intact, if things go as 
planned, our agti-businesses division 
could well grow into a Rs l.tMJO- 
crore business in the next 15 years. 


k course, there will be the inevitable 
Kussain connection with restaurants 
being planned in Odessa and Leningrad. 

In the meantime, however, work is 
going full steam ahead at ITC’s new 
shopping-cum-office plaza behind Virgi¬ 
nia House, Its headquarters in Calcutta. 
Believed to be the "best not onlv in the 
city but the counto’". this Rs 13.5- 
crore, 11-storeyed project will house 
exclusive shopping arcades on the first 
three floors—and only those that boast 
of select products and blend in with the 
aesthetic ambience will be mvited. The 
names bandied about by the grapevine 
are many—Shyam Ahiija, Tnbhovandas 
Jhaveri, etc.—but no one has as yet 
signed on the dotted line. The remaining 



While the race to 
establish a stronger 
presence in the ritzy 
domestic hotel 
market continues in 
real earnest, not so 
well-publicised are 
ITC's forays in the 
int ernati onal eateries 
market 
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eight floors will house ITC offices, a 
business centre and a Welcomgroup-run 
roof-top restaurant. 

Market circles are also speculating a 
merger of ITC, its high-flying subsidiary 
Bhadrachaiam I’aper Boards, and spe¬ 
ciality paper company Tnbeni Tissues 
But says Sapm, "These are proposals 
that we keep examining from tune to 
time.” He adds; “This will only go 


through if tlie governmeiit accepts our 
paper and jiulp project and wc will only- 
go into production it wc can grow our 
own trees.” 

'I'he merger, it se»*nis, will come 
about only- when this package is 
accepted. But, tor the lime being, the 
shareholders of ITC have not much to 
compiain about. 

Debjani Sinha/Calciitte 
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India’s largest selling cameras 



Snapper offers better value 
for money. A wider range of 
models. And unique features 
that put It in a class of its own. 
That's why more people smile 
with Snapper than any other 
camera. 


SttRfiper Cameras 


Marketed by AQFA-OEVAERT INDIA LIMITED 









N o wonder they call him 
'superman Sam’. Only a 
fortnight ago, bureaucratic 
circles were agog with 
rumours that the Prune 
Munster's technology whiz- 
kid had finaUy lost some of 
his clout. It was also widely 
rumoured that Sam Pitroda 
had virtually lost the race for 
the chaumanship of the 
powerful Telecom Commis¬ 
sion. But his detractors have 
had to eat humble pie all 
too soon with Pitroda bounc- 



Sam Pitroda; back wtth a bang 

mg back, perhaps emergmg 
stronger than ever before. 

He has not only bagged the 
prized post of chairman of 
the Telecom Commission, 
but has also been appomted 
secretary to the department 
of telecommunicabons. Ironi¬ 
cally, Satya Pal, who was the 
telecommunicabons seaet- 



ary, was bpped to become 
the boss of the Telecom 
Comnussion. WithPitioda 
occupying both the vital posi¬ 
tions in tcItHom otfici.ildom, 
Satva I’al will have to 
remain content with bemg a 
membei of the Telecom 
Commission Allthemud- 
slmgmg against Sam about 
his business mterests abroad 
have feUen flat and the import 
lobby m the teleconunuraca- 
bons department will have to 
cool its heels ' 

I s Uhirubhai Amhani realiv 
negotiating to buy the Indi 
ait Post^ 1 wo weeks ago, 
the Anibanis told Biis/ness 
Standard, a sislei publii. ition 
ofSoNiiAi, that they would 
neither confirm nor deny the 
report 

While the Ambanis are still 
tight-hpped, the Singhanias 
who own the Post, have 
reacted violently A few days 
after the Business Standard 
story, Gautam Singhania 
issued a front-page denial 
and editw Vmod Mehta is 
equally firm The Post, he 
says, IS not for sale 
SiiNiiAY IS happy to set the 
record straight 

t 



T rust Indian Aulmes to do 
It. Nothmg seems to go 
nsdit with It, or rather it 
seems unable to do anythmg 
right—-whether it is do with 
men or machines and, of 
course, a crashing bottom 
Ime. But lA’s latest deasion 
defies all logic Itismducbng 
the latest geherabon, ultra¬ 
modern A 320-200 senes 
Airbus aircraft into its m- 


adequate and grossly-flogged 
fleet But strangely, the new 
generabon airci^ will be 
flymg straifflit mto the noto- 
nous Indian monsixm. Even 
the veterans among the lA 
pilots are reported to be 
apprehensive negotiabnga 
brand new and untned airlm- 
cr tlirou(^ the raging 
nor’westers and monsoon 
clouds IS enough to make the 
best of them sweat 

R eserve Bank of India 
governor R N Malhotra 
still has a year to go before 
his retirement, but the race 
foi one of the most presti¬ 
gious jobs in the country has 
begun in nj^t earnest The 
reason is that Malhotra may 



Ohoth (l■tn and VanUtaramtnan 

have to take up a foreign 
postuig to enable him to join 
his wife, Anna Malhotra, who 
IS soon going abroad on a 
GATT assignment 
The rac e for the coveted 
post pi onuses to be a keen 
one, considering the line-up 
of contenders' I) N Ghosh, 
chairman of the State Bank of 
India, who is due to rebre 
this month; S Venkitarama- 
nan, formei finance secret¬ 
ary, and. S.S. Nadkarm, 
chairman of the Industrial 
Devetapment Bank of India 
(IDBI). Of the three, Ghosh 
IS said to be the most compe¬ 
tent candidate as he has been 
closely mvolved with com- 
nieraal bankmg and monet- 
atv pobcy. 
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FOREIGNWATCH 



Th* Himalayan Inatituta: no rallgloua foundation 


N othing sells India better, especial¬ 
ly in the US, than its spirituality. 
Unfortunately, nothing sells India 
worse either, what with all the scandals 
involving Kajneesh[)urani and the Hare 
Krishna niovenieiit. One institute in the 
US, though, has managed not only to 
stay away from all controversy, but also 
to make a name lor itsell with a curious 
blend of science and spintualism, yoga 
and nutrition, medicini' and extTcise— 
the Himalayan institute, (its full name 
the Himalayan International Institute of 
Yoga, Science and Philosophy). 

Like Kajneeshpuram, the institute 
was lounded on the dri-ain ot an Indian 
godman. Like the commune in Oregon, 
it boasts of several highly talented 
professionals who liave given up lucra¬ 
tive caieers to become a part of the 
institute. But beyond that, the similarity 
ends. The Himalayan Institute calls itself 
an educational <ind research institute, 
not a religious foundation. There are no 
scarlet robes here, and certainly no 
Rolls Koyces. In fact, if you didn’t know 
what you were kxiking for, it would be 
hard to even find it, fucked away among 
the Poconos mountains in Pennsylvania 
on the East Coast. 

'I'he Himalayap Institute is the brain- 
cliild o( Swami Kama,a cosmopolitan swa- 
mi originally from the Hunalayas, who 
trained in medicine and psychology at 
Oxford and in Japan. Swami Rama, say 
the institute’s publications, first came 
here in '69 at the age of 44. His tryst 
with the United States began with a 
research project at the Wenninger 
Foundation, where he displayed—and 
the researcht'rs recorded—an amazing 
control over his autonomous system. To 


quote psychologists Elmer and Alyce 
(ireen who particiiiated in the project, 
"As with our other subjects, we wired 
up the swami to record brain waves, 
heart behaviour, respiration, skin resist¬ 
ance and potential, muscle tension, 
blood flow in hands and hand tempera¬ 
ture. He first made the temperature of 
the httle finger side of his right palm 
differ from the temperature of the thumb 
side by 10 degrees Fahrenheit. Later, 
he demonstrated that he could stop his 
heart from pumping blood and could 
produce specific brain wave patterns on 
demand. ’’ 

After this feat, the swami made a few 
news headlines and also a few faithful 
followers, mostly from the academic or 
scientific community. With them, he set 
up the Himalayan Institute, devoted to 
the pursuit of scientific spintualism. For 
the first few years, he was very actively 
involved, 'uiding the institute through its 
infancy. Now, he lets the faculty carry 
out his vision, visiting only dunng the 
summer months and spending the winter 
in Delhi and Rishikesh (where the insti¬ 
tute nins an ashram). 

But Swami Rama’s absence 
doesn’t seem to hold up the work of the 
institute. Maybe Swami Rama, unlike so 
many of the ubiquitous Indian godmen, 
has managed to prevent the institute 
from becoming a personal fiefdom. Dr 
Rudolph Ballentine (physician and 
psychiatrist), the president of the Hima¬ 
layan Institute, waxes eloquent about its 
philosophy. “The institute is based on 
the idea that there are very simple and 
effective changes that people can make 
in modem society and the way diey live 


that will increase their sense of well¬ 
being, and further their growth as hu¬ 
man beings. They involve some of the 
basic principles of yoga, principles of 
nutntion and exercise, how to work with 
the mind and with relationships, how to 
quieten the mind, and gain access to 
more evolved levels of consciousness.” 

If that sounds like a voice from the 
hippie past.'it is in keeping. Dr Ballentine 
does belong, as do many of the faculty 
members of the institute, to the lost 
generation ot the Sixties or the ‘me’ 
generation of the Seventies. But there 
are none of the now discredited catch¬ 
words of those times. This language is 
directed at a new breed of Americans, 
the yuppies. No more mantras and gurus 
and flowers and love and sex and drugs. 
The Himalayan Institute likes to think of 
Itself as a highly professional organisa¬ 
tion, culturally appropriate to its en¬ 
vironment. It teaches yoga, yes, and 
uses some of the principles embodied in 
the most ancient Hindu texts. 

S o, what exactly does the institute 
do? Its professed goal is to inte¬ 
grate the latest scientific knowledge 
with the time-tested principles of yoga to 
provide modem man with an updated 
prescription for all his problems. It 
attempts this awesome task at many 
levels. One, it offers an array of semi¬ 
nars, classes and programmes that can 
be taken either as weekend sessions or 
long residency projects. One look at its 
quarterly newsmagazine gives you a 
broad idea of what it offers. There are 
classes on the dynamics of meditation, 
freedom from stress, diet and nutrition, 
the fundamentals of hatha yoga, the 
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challenge of loneliness and so on. There 
I are internship programmes and even an 
j opportunity to earn a postgraduate de- 
j gree in Eastern studies. 

j The institute also puts the talents of 
' Its medically qualified faculty to good use 
at Its clinical facilities. It has a Ihetapy 
programme where patients are taught 
holistic living, proper diet, relaxation and 
preventive health care It also provides 
biofeedback training tor those who wish 
to control their inner states, both 
physical and mental. In fact, the insti¬ 
tute’s biofeedback researchers are en¬ 
gaged m some exciting and totally unique 
work. 

What discoveries has this led to? Only 
that many of the exercises taught m 
yoga are as valid as ever today. Says Dr 
Clarke. “What we’ve found is that, as 
predicted by the studies in yoga, the 
breath is a very sensitive indicator to 
what’s going on in the mind. If people 
make even relatively subtle shifts in the 
way that they are using their minds, you 
can see it in their breaths...particularly if 
they are stressful. This is very helpful to 
know from a practical point of view, 
because just by teaching simple patterns 
of relaxed breathing you can help people 
deal with their pressures and tensions. ’’ 
Currently, Dr Clarke and the other 
researchers are trying to fine tune the 
process of relating the body’s physical 
responses to mental states. 

The institute directly applies the fruits 
of Its research to its training program¬ 
mes. According to Dr IJallentine, so 
many corruptions and misinterpretations 
have crept into yoga that it needs to be 
swept clean. “One way to streamline it 
is by looking at it objectively and subject¬ 
ing the more questionable modem ver¬ 
sions of yoga to scientific scrutiny,” he 
says. For instance, the case of pra- 
nayama, or as the institute refers to it, 
the science of breath.SaysDr Ballentine, 
"The way some people teach pranayama 
is liighly questionable. It makes the 
students hyper-ventiJate and become 
dizzy, and they think they are having a 
spiritual experience.” Since the institute 
has spent years researching the correct 
way to do the pranayama exercises and 
verified it scientifically with its biofeed¬ 
back technology, they are in a position to 
train people to benefit from their efforts. 

And so, at one of the institute's 
science of breath classes, you might find 
a group of men and women solemnly 
practising an activity that most of us take 
entirely for granted. And there are 
astonishing results. Once the students 
have learned to breathe correctly, they 
can meditate better, control stress and 
even improve their health. The key to it, 
says Dr Nuemberger (quoting books of 


voga) i.< to breathe with the diaphragm, 
not the chest 

Once you are breathing right, are you 
on vour wav to finding salv.iiion.'' .Not bv 
a long shot. .Not unless you are feeding 
your bodv the right kind of food, if vou 
eat nght, >ou can be he.iltliv. .And so. 
another art'.i where the institute has 
done pioiieeiiiig woik i*. in diet ,'ind 
nutrition T,iking a p.igv' out of the \’edic 
cookbooks, the in.^titiile lecommeiids a 
vegetarian diet, fiigh in k'alv vegetables 
and legumes, as the best source of 
nutntion foi ,i bealiln life 

The iiisiilutc I'-.'' novi soli '.iist.nning 
The sale of its iiublic.itioiis, the tuition 
from the tiaining piogi.immes, i oom .ind 
boarU lor visitors oi ^Iudents .md its 
therapeutic progianiiiie p.iy loi it-, up 
keep, with onlv .1 <ni.ill peuont.ige 0 / it; 
funding uiniing lioiii don.iiioii' and en 
dowmont'i. .And unlike the K’ajiieesh 
empire, which vv.is a iiiultimillion-dollai 
corporation, the llimalavan Institiitt- 






runs on a budget of under a couple of 
million dollars, claims its chaimian Dr 
Clarke. 

But is the institute really a sober 
professional outfit? Not really. For all 
their professionalism the institute’s 
members cannot lesist refernng to Swa- 
mi Rama as flis Holiness, at least in their 


LUf0 Rajneeshpuram, 
iheMbnalayin 
InaUtute waa foumted 
an an Indian gwhnan'a 
dnam, Butthmaara 
noacartatnimahara, 
andcartahdynaBaKa 
Royeaa 


But I can see that the pemianent 
residents here seem to benefit from 
paying reverence to him. And there is no 
attempt to initiate me into that.” 

At present the institute's US branch is 
preaching its gospel to some of the 
most prestigious institutions— the 
World Bank, the US defence depart¬ 
ment, various medical organisations and 
some Fortune 5(I0 companies. Yoga, as 
a means of preventive medicine or of 
treating stress-related sicknesses, can 
be an effective, cheap and non- 
technological remt-dv. You do not need 
machines and high tech to practise what 
the Himalayan sages taught. In fact the 
institute’s ideology fits m with the new 
thinking at the international level—that a 
culturally appropriate technology can do 
more than all the high tech solutions 
combined, to solve the problems of 
mrxlem civilisation. 

RoMrI NIMtani/ffwinsyft'Miito 
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CONTROVERSY 


The Salman story 

rariq Ali and Howard Brenion's /?/«>; Iranian Nights,w?/v skims the surface of 
the Rushdie affair—hut goes down well with Western audiences 


in 1910, in the town ot T.ihn;; in 
1\tsi;i. 11 mulliih 'iliKid on Ihrtoof 

terracv nl his lunisr and looked nl the 
sky and saw Halley's comet. Ills name 
was Ahmad Kasiavi ‘The star with a 
tail' seduced him <iwnv from the true 
lath. The yodless science ot Eutope 
infected his mind. He hecame a heretic, 
a niulliili turned inside out. 

S o hfjnns Iranian Niyhts, tlit- play 
by 'I ant) All and Howard lirentori 
on the Salman Knshdie affair 
Written hastily in the wake of the 
intr-niational stomi over The Satanic 
Verses the play was niadt> out to be a 
“pin-prick for free speer h”, uoiiik 
beyond the predicament of the author in 
hiding, to examine larger issues 
Through the medium of the Arabian 
Nights, and the three characters, Scher- 
azade, Omar Khayyam and the Cali|)h, 
Ali and Brenton weave in the Rushdie 
story with subtle irreverence Scher 
azade relates the tale, so that the Caliph 
may spare her life. The story is about a 
"small island in Satan’s thrall, where two 
Queens sat on a single throne''—an 
obvious reference to Britain where 
{'rime Minister Thatcher has begun to 
betray royal pretensions. Here a poet 
from a family of believers has written a 
blasphemous pot'in. 

“What was the blasphemy.'’" asks the 
Caliph. 

“No one knows," says Scherazade. 
"It was a book that nobody could read. ’’ 
The holy man sentences the poet to 
death, the island trembles and the poet, 
as a last resort, decides to go and meet 
his executioner, armed only with his 
thoughts, verses, and the book that no 
one can read. He carries with him a 
blown-up plastic penguin (an obvious 
reference to the publishers Viking Pen¬ 
guin) and travels through Persia, where 
the air smells of w'ai and scattered 
corpses lie everywhere. 

hinally, the poet meets the holy man. 
“Execute that penguin,” the cleric 
shouts. The penguin is promptly pricked 
by Scherazade, and the confrontation 
between the holy man and the poet 
begins. 

Episcxie one ends with a disturbed 
Caliph asking Scherazade to remind him 
- of the sayings of the Prophet. Tariq Ali 


quotes from the Koran m an attempt to 
clear Islam from fundamentalist distor¬ 
tions. “When oppression exists, even 
the bud dies in its nest", “I order you to 
assist any oppressed person, whether 
he IS Muslim or not”, “The ink of the 
learned is holier than the blood of the 
martyr. ” 

The first half of the play passes 
smoothly, draw'ing many laughs. Ah's 
holy man’s failings are obvious and his 
trying to hold on to power in a divided 
country is emphasised. The poet is no 
saint either. He relates the clever things 
his friends tell him at dinner parties, and 
writes unreadable verses that throw a 
country into turmoil. < 

The second half of the play takes 
Scherazade’s story to Bradford where 
an immigrant Muslim enters the world of 
Western civilisation. Working on buses, 
punch tickets, he manages to send his 
elder son to Kings College. Cambridge. 
In Cambridge the son grows a beard, 
forgets his maths, sells his b<x)ks and 
ftirces his English girlfriend to convert to 
Islam, He appears on television burning 
books, and saying “Kill the poet" to his 
father’s great shame. He insists that it 
was racism in Cambridge that forced him 
to seek refuge in Islam: “1 threw their 
books in a college dustbin, and turned to 
Paul Bhanacharjaa In Iranian NIghta: 
convincing pariormance 



ours. 1 read the life of the Prophet. 1 
read the holy book. And 1 have come to 
this revelation. This country can be 
saved. I'hese islands must convert to 
Islam.” 

An argument between the moderate 
father and the fundamentalist son fol¬ 
lows. The father calls his suggestions 
ludicrous. “Do you really think Prince 
Phillip will grow a Muslim’s beard," he 
says. Dndeterred the son carries on his 
crusade and wam.s his father that an 
elementary conceiri for Islam isn’t 
enough. The fath-^-r talks about the 
mullahs and their politics, instead. Their 
relationship is severed, and Satan inter¬ 
venes to make a deal with the fun¬ 
damentalist son. 

A ll and Brenton falter in the second 
half. Nowhere is there any mention 
of what ordinary Muslims felt about the 
book and why they thought themselves 
isolated in then protest. The defenders 
of free speech passed judgement on 
the angry crowds who burnt a book that 
offended their faith, readily enough. But 
there was no cnticism of the racists who 
used the opportunity to throw a petrol 
bomb into a mosque and spray abusive 
graffiti on the walls of Sheffield and 
Bradford. 

Nowhere does All’s play touch upon 
these problems. Only at the end does he 
try to make a dig (ol sorts) at those who 
champion the cause of free speech. Says 
Scherazade, “Why does the West think 
it can do no wrong and expect the 
refugee to be superhumanly strong, 
more tolerant, more wise than any 
human being can be?” 

The play ends with a roll call of 
authors who have faced censorship. The 
last name is that of Salman Rushdie. 

In retrospect the play seems rather 
tame fare. With the best of intentions, 
Ali and Brenton have written a play that 
only skims the surface. It doesn’t really 
probe into the deeper aspects of the 
Rushdie affair and what it augurs for the 
future of Islam and that of Western 
society. The play draws its laughs, 
exposes the poet and the holy man, but 
says nothing about the immigrant in 
Bradford who is hurt by the book, who is 
led by the fanatic mullahs, who dis¬ 
agrees with both Rushdie and the 




Ayatollah and who is victimised lor no 
I fault of his. 

! rheatrically, the production is nothing 
1 to write home about either. But in all 
i fairness to Ali and Brenton and keeping 
; in mind the constiaints they operated 
^ under, it was a brave attempt. Especial- 
j ly since two principal actors announced 
I their withdrawal twenty-four hours be- 
; fore the opening night. Rostian Seth. 

I who was to play the Caliph and father 
i and .Art Malik who was to play the poet 
, and the son opted out, citing reasons of 
i security. It goes to All’s credit that the 
play opened on schedule, with a new 
cast of Paul Btiattachanee and Nabil 
Shaban. Both, being well-knowai televi¬ 
sion and stage actors, hardly had anv 
time for rehearsals, but put up convinc¬ 
ing pertormances nonetheless. 

I Roshaii Seth, when asked why he had 
decided against acting in Iranian Nights, 

I told Si'NDAv: "The overwhelming 
I weight of opinion was against it. It’s not 
I that 1 got threats or any such thing. It’s 
{ just that tins is a very sensitive issue and 
i Muslims have been very agitated about 
j It. There have been deaths in Bombay 
and Kashmir, which have had nothing to 
I do with what is happening in India It’s 
j happening because of events elsewhere. 
In Bombay, the demonstrators were 
protesting against Britain. I didn’t want 
to upset people by acting in the play. 
Both official and unofficial people in India 
thought It was a bad idea. I have to 
return to India where I am working on a 
Doordarshari serial on Nehru It 
j wouldn’t do to arouse hostility." 

j Western audiences, however, 

I seemed to enjoy the play tremendously, 
laughing all the way through. Both The 
Independent and TTie limes gave it good 
reviews. Amidst unprecedented secur¬ 
ity, the play ran for sbc nights to full 
houses. Anybody, who was somebody, 
was there—MPs, television personali¬ 
ties. artists, writers, and a fair-sized 
press contingent. 

Nearly everyone expected trouble. A 
largely White audience, glanced suspi¬ 
ciously (though discreetly) at peo^e 
with brown skins, beards and head 
scarves. The shows went undisturbed, 
except for a five-minitte disruption one 
night, when four women climbed up on 
stage and shouted pro Islamic slogans. 
They got no response from a stony 
audience, were summarily escorted out, 
and the play resumed to applause. The 
Royal Court Theatre press office later 
said that the incident hadn’t disturbed 
them and the play would continue its 
run. In addition, it would also be telecast 
on Channel Four. 

The theatre, known for its radical 
views (John Osborne’s Look Back In 


Anger was first staged here), agreed to 
hold the play only after several consulta¬ 
tions with Its staff and the promise of 
protection from Scotland Yard. They 
must have been relieved that the per¬ 
formances went off .smoothly, despite 
the speculation that fundamentalists 
would put up violent protests. 

The idea of writing a play such as 
Iranian Nights was onginally All’s, who 
asked Brenton to write the scnpt. It was 


The i^ay falters in the 
second half. There Is 
no mentkm of what 
ordinary Muslims felt 
about the book and 
why they though 
themselves isolated in 
tiwirinvtest 


completed in a period id five days. 
Initially named. A Mullah's Night ()ut the 
title was changed at the reijuest of the 
Royal Court Theatre. 

“We wanted to clear the air." Tanq 
Ali told SiiNiiAY, explaining hi.s motives. 
"We were tired of p' ople running for 
cover It was time we raised these 
issues on stage.” Says Brenton; "What 
can a short play do, on for nine nights in 
a tiny theatre and for an hour on 
television? It may be very little, but it 
may be a pih-pnck for free speech." 

Unfortunately, those leaving the 
theatre were unlikely to be discussing 
the problems raised by the Rushdie 
affair. A few laughs at the mullahs, at a 
dinner-jacketed author, and a tun- 
damentalist who deals with Satan, do not 
explain away the predicament of those 
living in the shadows of the mosques, 
who are led by fanatics and taunted by 
racists. Iranian Nights will not wipe out 
the graffiti that The Satanic Verses 
controversy inscribed on the walls. 
ShrabanI B^mULondon 
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• Only ,1 year back, Mohan Alain (28J 
was a bardworkinff stipt'i visor of a | 
private fihreplass factory, earning! | 
cnoupb to sustain himself. Today Alam 
can hardiv walk wit limit support: his 
hands ate paitially paralytic and he has 
lost his job. 

• liliupal Chandra Das (51) used to earn 
a living rolling bidis. Uis eldest sun was 
an apprentice in a local motor workshop, 
while Ins wife, Mangala. brought in fis 
3<I0 every month by working as an ayah. 

But all of them were rendered jobless 
after the oil tragedy struck, incapacitat¬ 
ing them. Blnipal mortgaged all Ins 
belongings and even borrowed Ks 4. ODO 
from relatives to run the taniily. Today 
the entire family is virtually living at the 

^ mercy of friends and well-wi.shers. 

• Mohammad liarslied Ah was a 
prosperous advm'ate at the Calcutta 
High Court but e\et since he consumed 
the deadly oil last year, he is too weak 
even to walk about leave alone reporting ' 
for work. What is more. Ins entire family ' 
too has hi'en affected by the poison and ' 
is yet t'‘ recover. Today, Ah spends 
most of his time trying to get the act of 
the oil victims togethei and force the 
authorities to pay compensation. 

• AsNm Butatunda (21) was a final year 

B. Com. student when numbness struck 
his hands and hgs. His younger brother 
Gokul and his father tmj are lying in bed 
for the last one year. Though Ashini has , 
largely recovered, doctors are sceptical 
about the complete recovery of his 
brother and father. ^ 

T he list could k(> <"1- Mtui, | 
women and children strug¬ 
gling against a deadly disease ' 
and a cruel destiny. Kveii a 
year back, all of them were 
perfectly normal human beings, carrying 
on their activities with zest and vigour. , 
But today, by a sudden twist of fate, , 
they find themselves crippled by a 
debilitating ailment. Discharged from 
hospital, the paralytic people have been - 
virtually left in the lurcli by the author- j 
ities to face the dark future. 

For the predominantly lower middle- i < 
class residents of Behala and Tollygunge . 
in the southern suburbs of Calcutta, the 
nightmare began in July last year after o 
they consumed food cooked in adulter- I) 
ated rapeseed oil, a cheap cooking “ 
medium, purchased from a local fair ai 
price shop. The unscrupulous owner of w 
the government-registered store had 
allegedly mixed a poisonous chemical— n 
triortho cresil phosphate (TCP) with fi 
rapeseed oil to give it the flavour of the rr 
more costly mustard oil. Soon after the ai 
unsuspecting people had food cooked in b 
the toxic oil, the poison started acbng on lii 
their ner\'ous system. Recalled 21-year- , di 
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A crlpplad woman: victim ot a bualnetaman't caprice 


The forgotten 
victims 

The people who were paralysed after consuming 
adulterated oil in Calcutta last year are yet to be 
rehabilitated 


old Astiim Putatunda, whose entire fami¬ 
ly except his mother has been affected: 
“We had lunch as usual. I left for college 
and my father tor office but we fell ill 
within an hour and had to return home." 

The initial symptoms, however, were 
not so alarming: bouts of vomitting 
followed by acute diarrhoea. But soon 
most ot the over one thousand victims 
admitted to different Calcutta hospitals 
began to complain of numbness in their 
limbs especially in the legs, and as the 
days passed by, they could hardly stand 


or even sit. At least 568 of them showed 
definite signs of paralysis. 

And while the patients were suffering, 
the state govemiiient wliich was partly 
responsible for the tragedy—the oil was 
sold under the state’s rationing 
scheme—got busy trying to pass the 
buck. The food department held the 
health department guilty, while the lat¬ 
ter felt thai the municipal department 
should be pulled up. 

From July ’88 to January '89 the 
victims received firee medical treatment 
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m vanous city hospitals and when their 
condition somewhat stabilised, they 
were released in batches. I’lie la.st ^foiip 
was discharged from the \’ulyasagai 
Hospital in Behala as late as (i January 
this year: but none of the patients 
released was certified fit by the medical 
board that was set up to study their 
problems. 

B ut the nightmare ol the hapless 
victims did not end there. Most 
went back home disabled, jobless and 
with very little savings to fall back on 
Not that the government was totally 
apathetic to their sufferings: the author¬ 
ities sanctioned Rs 300 per month to 
families with more than three members 
and whose earning member had been 
affected: Rs 200 every month to each 
family with three or less members: and 
Rs 1(K) to affected families whose earn¬ 
ing member had not been disabled. 
Besides, every adult victim is entitled to 
three kgs and every affected child to L.'i 
kgs of rice every week. But the gov¬ 
ernmental help IS clearly meagre. Says 
Mohammad Barshed Ali, president of 
the Patients’ Welfare Association 
formed last September to protect the 
interests of the oil victims, bitterly: "If 
the government does not increase the 
aid immediately, most of the 325 families 
would be ruined.’’ 

All’s assessment is not very wrong. 
Consider the plight of Harendranath 
Datta and his family of eight, all ol whom 
were incapacitated by the poisonous oil. 
A shot'-upper maker, Datta used to earn 
Rs 1,200 per month while his sons too 
contributed a similar amount to the 
family’s kitty. Today, all of them are 
virtually paralytic and Datta has to take a 
loan of Rs 500 every month to run the 
family. "Relatives dread our sight but 
there is nothing 1 can do. 1 have to keep 
borrowing money to survive. The doc¬ 
tors advise us to have high protein diet 
but the government pays us Rs 300 for 
the entire family. Isn’t it a cruel joke?" 
Datta asks. 

The plight of the others is not very 
different. Sasadhar Patra (37) was an 
expert driver, earning as much as Rs 
2,500 every month. But ever since he 
was struck by partial paralysis, Patra has 
been forced to borrow money regularly 
to support his family of seven. Today, he 
is deeply in debt and has had to sell five 
cottabs of land for Rs 10,000 to help him 
tide over the crisis. 

Sandhya Jana, a widow who lives with 
her son and daughter-in-law at Nepal- 
gunge on the outskirts of Calcutta, fell ill 
when she came to spend a few days with 
her daughter in Behala. Jana was work¬ 
ing as a labourer at a stone chips factory 


and had an axerage monthlv income ot 
Rs 50(1. .Now. she is too weak to vxork 
and her relationship with her mu; has 
soured as he consideis liet to be a 
burden. “What will bei ome ot me'''’ ask.> 
the old lady nietullv. 

Hut the story of .Aparna I’ollav is 
pel haps the saddest. .Apama, who had 
just been mained ot!. came to visit hei 
father in Behala wlien she tell a \ ictiin to 
the toxic oil. She was admitted to 
hospital hut left it partiallv paralssed. 
Since then her in-laws have been toi- 
meiiting hei thev e\en tried to per¬ 
suade her husband, R.iikumai. to olit.nn 
a divorce R.ijkiimai, howevtn. was 
deejily attached to his wile, .ind uii.ilile 
to cope with the pressuie hi ought on 
him, he coinmitli'd suicide, .A h.ipless 
and paralytic Aparna now lixes with hei 
father 

S liangeiy enough, social orgtiiiis.i- 
tions haw not uime forw.ird tii 
alleviate the sutterings ol the oil victims 
And. most politu.il ji.irties too shied 
away once the uproar died down. 
However, the Intel national Pederation 
of Homoeopathic Physici.ms is working 


Two children at 
Behala they loo 
were not apared 


for the luckless victims hy extending 
tree medical lie.itmeiit and advive. 

rile Coiisumet I'liitx and I'riist .Soeie- 
t\ tCU'l'Sl too li.is I ome iorward to 
chamjiioii the lause ot the inctipacitated 
jx'ople. rile oig.iiiisatioii has tiled a case 
with the .\'ation,il (.onsiiinei Disputes 
Redressal Comiuission ag.iiiist the Un¬ 
ion ol India, the goxetiimeni ol West 
Beng.il and the Calcutta Miiituii);il Coi- 
[loMtioii cl.iiming .idei|uate d.images lor 
the victims. But I’l.idip Mehta, the 


The patience of 
the victim^, who 
have been 
crippled for no 
fault of theirs^a 
wearing thin. 
Most of these 
paralytic men, 
women and 
children feel that 
the issue must be 
forced now, while 
the traumatic 
event is still fresh 
in the minds of die 
masses 
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CU i'S cluef of the West Hcnf;al unit, is 
not too optuiustic about the outcome of 
the suit Moreover, Mehta fears, the 
u>bue (ould turn into a feud between the 
Centre and tlie state, in the event of 
which the victims would suffer 
The victims, of course, are puining 
their hopes on the state government, 
which they feel has been sympathetic to 
their cause but is yet to < ome out with a 
definite programme regarding their eco 
nomtc rehabilitation At a general body 
meeting held on 2b March, tiie I’atients’ 
Welfare Association (FWA) worked out 



An attactMi family grlmlutuia 


a list of demands to be submitted to the 
state Governor thief minister Jyoti 
Basu and health minister Prasanta Sur 
“We are more interested in rehabilita¬ 
tion schemes We know that the govern 
ment cannot go on giving us aid for 
long," said PWA president Barshed Ah 
The government, on its part, has 
du-ected the Vocational Rehabihtation 
Centre for the Handicapped (VKLH), 
run by the social welfare department, to 
study the ptoblems of the oil vu tims and 
suggest self employment schemes 
According to R R Mishra, the VRCH 
psychologist, the organisation has 



A prolMt march by tha oil victima demanding proper rehabilitation time Is running out 


alicadv submitted its report to the 
goveninient Said Mishra ‘We worked 
on the schemes while taking into account 
the abilities and needs of each individual 
I he total outlay is unlikely to exceed Rs 
20 lakhs ’ And, for tliose who are 
expected to lecover, die VRCH has 
recommended that ihe government 
should help them to set up small trading 
ventures or find jobs for them in state 
organisations None of the victims 
raised unieasonable dmiands and we 


Strangely enough, 
social organisations 
iMve not come 
forward to help the oN 
victims. Politicai 
partios too have shied 
away, now that the 
uproar has died down 


went by what the people themselves 
wanted, ” said Mishra, adding, ‘the gov¬ 
ernment must now act fast oi else 
frustration will sot in ’ 

Rut the state government is yet to 
take a decision on the recommendations 
of the VRCH Accordmg to Di K K 
Bhattdcharya, director of medical educa¬ 
tion and official spokesman of the coor 
dmation conunittee set up to monitor the 
conditions of the oil vnctims, the govern¬ 
ment was still going through the recom¬ 
mendations and was expected to come 
out with a concrete proposal soon 
But the patience of the victims, who 
have been crippled for no fault of theirs, 
IS wearing thin Most of these paralytic 
men, women and children feel that the 
issue must be forced now, while the 
traumatic event is still fresh in the minds 
of the masses Once the Behala oil 
tragedy fades out fiom public memory, 
the government is likely to j^oss over 
the problem That could well be their 
ultimate misfortune. 

Anish Guiita and Anfaira Dav 
Snn/Calc»tta 
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Ast ari sb om 

Asian singer Tanita Tikaram is on her way to the big time 






) 


S he doesn’t have the glamour of 
today's pop stars, or the stirring 
presence of Tracy Chapman, or 
the casual charm of Joan .^miatrading. 
But Tanita Tikaram, complete with 
school-girl shoes, acoustic guitar, se¬ 
rious lyrics and a throaty voice has 
already become the most sought after 
singer in Britain. 

For someone who signed up with 
WEA Records simply to escape studying 
literature at Manchester University, 19- 
year-old Tanita’s done more than just 
sing for her supper. With her first album 
Anaenf Heart among the top ten ever 
since its last August release the new¬ 
comer to pop is already a household 
nanie. 

Tanita’s husky voice and passionate 
lyrics got her two nominations for the 
British Phonograpliic Institute Awards, 
for the best single and the best female 
artist. Television viewers watched the 
tall, strapping girl of Malayan and Fijian 
origin sing confidently on stage, along 
with Mark Knoffler and other stalwarts. 

Next, a hectic European tour drew 
feet-tapping crowds, jiving to such com¬ 
plicated lyrics of Tanita’s as Twist in my 
sobriety. In Norway, her audience con¬ 
sisted of several women 
dressed in skirts and jack¬ 
ets as made famous by 
her, and Ancient Heart 
proved a runaway hit. 

Now, the new singing 
sensation is on a four- 
month US tour. 

The media loves her 
already, despite the com¬ 
plaint that she never 
smiles for the camera. 

The singer herself 
couldn’t care less. "My 
success is due to my 
song-writing, not my im¬ 
age,” she says, ‘"niere 
was no reconJ company 
pressure on me ever that 
1 acquire an image.” 

Steering clear of glitzy 
razzmatazz, frothy sex¬ 
uality and overempha¬ 
sised make-up, Tanita 
goes in for the stark and 
sober look. “I don’t think 
of myself as attractive, f 
never worry about my 


appearance. What does it 
matter? Great artistes like Joni Mitchell 
can wear whatever they want. I think 
it’s absurd to wear clothes that are not 
normal.” she says. 

Sombre, sedate, level-headed and 
self-possessed, Tanita is everything her 
^neration isn’t. She’s never had prob¬ 
lems with her parents, never fallen ui 
love and never had anything to confess. 
According to her, its her mundane 
upbringing in Basingstoke that has made 
her the stereotype girl next door. But it 
isn’t every Basingstoke teenager who 
draws inspiration from Leonard Cohen 
and Joni Mitchell and pens lyncs of 
passion and pain. 

Her hand-written biography given out 
by WEA Records reads like a school¬ 
girl’s diary: ‘Tanita, not Anita,” she 
writes, and adds, ‘‘because of Tikaram”. 
Born in Germany to Malayan-Fijian pa¬ 
rents, Tanita has Indian and Chuiese 
ancestry as well. The family moved to 
Basingstoke when she was 12. “I was 
caught in the flow and wrote pop songs 
and won newsreader competitions,” 
says Tanita. At 14, she thought she’d 
become invi^ved in serious theatre and 


Tanita Tikaram: runaway auccaaa 



took to writing plays. Her first play. The 
Interval, has not yet been published. 

‘‘In those years music was deemed a 
very low art, and my guitar was loaned 
to my brother,” she says. For her, it 
was college at 16, and Joni Mitchell, 
Leonard Cohen, Van Morrison and Otis 
Redding—in that order. There were 
other minor distractions—coffee shop.s 
and bttle love affairs. And Tanita began 
song-writing more for want of somettoig 
better to do than anything else. Her 
semgs, she says, are “one p^ elaborate 
code znd one part feet of the ground 
logic”. 

In December 1987, Tanita began 
playing at the acoustic room of Mean 
Fkldler, a north London dub. Top prom¬ 
oter Paul Charles became her manager 
and soon she was signed up by WEA 
Records, one of the biggest record 
companies in Britain. Not long after, she 
gave them her first hit single. Her 
second album is already on its way. Says 
Tanita: "1 think it will be a very go^ 
album. 1 have that feeling in my 
Malayan-Fqian bones." 

T anita doesn’t sing of revolution, 
doesn’t call for social change. And 
she’s not into the ‘Rode against radsm' 
scene, either. “Over-emotionalism 
seems like bad acting to me—you can 
sense a dishonesty that seems gross. 
We aD have an understanding of human 
p^ and you don’t need to overstate the 
case. To admit to it is enough in itselL ’’ 
There’s no glimpse of Tanita’s private 
life in her lyrics. The sin^r says she’s 
never fallen in love. And i she did, she 
wouldn’t sing about it. For her, sobriety 
is the key—even her love songs suggest 
restraint, talk about maintaining control 
rather than losing it. 

Says Tanita: “When you write a lyric 
you don’t have to have any logic. You 
need sympathetic sounds. And so 
although e^ of my songs has a story 
for me, I don’t feel tte ne^ to go around 
telling other people. Vagueness can be 
qiBte important." 

Strong mdodies and an ancient heart 
have made Tanita the success she is 
today. The passionate singer from 
Bashigstoke shows definite promise, 
sullen suedes and aD. 
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VENETIAN BLINDS 


Interarch’s LUXAFLEX 25mm Venetian blinds are India’s 
most beautiful Minds. They look dazzling, last longer and 
are much better value In the long run. 

Bettsr Materials: A supenor aluminium alloy subjected to the unique 
‘LUXAFLEX Thermofort' treatment protects against damage & 
distortion of slats The slats are guaranteed agamst peelmg, corroding, 
chalkmg & fading 

Bsllsr Accessories: Fully automatic ‘crash proof cord lock made out of 
transparent plastic polymer with a smooth lock dog mechanism to 
prevent the cord from fraying Ihe umque imported worm gear 
transmission is completely sealed to avoid dust & corrosion widi a built m 
overload device for life-Ume trouble free operation 
An elegant, yet strong, transparent acrylic tilting wand which is easy to 
operate 

Unique matchmg pamted steel head rail and bottom rail made from 
galvanised steel - the only Venetian blind m India to offer this 
Bsllsr Finish: Slatted, punched, cut on fully automatic imported 
machmes to ensure perfect symmetry, quahty & durabihty 
Bsllsr Rsngs: Perforated, Meullic, High Mirror, Fantasy, Stnpes, Mix ' 
& Match with over 50 colours and designs m 2Smm St vertical bhnds to 
choose from 

Bsllsr Ssrvtes: With professionally trained Authorised dealers m over 
21 aties and the optional LUXAFLEX Mamtenance scheme, Interarch 
offers you value for money and a nationwide after sales support chat is 
unique 
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W hen William 
Shakespeare 
comes out of 
the classroom, the 
average Indian turns 
away. The Bard has 
mostly been confined 
to En^sh literature 
classes by uninspiring 
teachers, so visions of 
boredom and tex¬ 
tbooks often act as a 
deterrent for ntany 
theatre-goers. And, 
let’s face it, there are 
very few Indians who 
can speak 

Shakespeare the way 
it shoidd be spoken. 

So, choosing Taming 
Of The Shrew for his 
latest production was 
an adventurous step 
for Vimal Bhagat. 

The doyens of En¬ 
glish theatre in Bom¬ 
bay liailed Bhagat as 

an exciting actor. Aacwwlromrwn 
According to Alyque 
Padamsee, “He is one of the most 
outstanding actors in India.” And this 
acting prowess has been revealed in an 
I amateur acting career spanmg three 
I decades. He was George in Edward 
I Albee's Bho’s AAnid Of Virgim Woolf? 
Carboni in A View From The Bridge, 
Kerzhentsev in Poor 
I Murderer-aH serious plays, 
all serious roles. 

Why choose Shakespeare 


Playii^ the Bard 

A Calcutta-based group makes waves by staging Shakespeare 



Aacwwirom raiwfcigOf TlwShrsw:popularisingSh al w s p— f 

e of the most then for his present production, and why 
ndia. ” And this Taming Of The Shrew? “I have done loo 
!i revealed in an many serious plays, too many tragedies, 
spanmg three So I wanted to do something different-a 
rge in Edward light-hearted comedy. And I chose 
' Virginia Woolf? Shakespeare because I am familiar with 
m The Bridge, his plays. I like Shakespeare. In 1969 we 
’oor had sta^d Taming in Cal- j 

lays, cutta, with Victor Baneijee ! 

as Lucentio, while I played 
eare Petruchio,” explains 

i Twenty years later he is 

pfaying Petruchio with 
rJjyjV aplomb. But he does | 

f ^ admit that there are better 

Shakespeare comedies 
such as A Midsummer 
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Nights Dream ("bril¬ 
liant but done too 
often"), As You Uke It 
("much too English for 
Indian audiences”). 
Much Ado About No¬ 
thing ("too cerelwal”) 
and Twelfth Night 
("which I don't know 
well enough”). 

The choice of 
Shakespeare made for 
problems, though. It 
was often difficult to 
follow the language. 
Moreover, the play 
has medieval over¬ 
tones, tnairying a wife 
for money and then 
beating her into sub¬ 
mission. But Bhagat 
justifies his choice 
confidently. 
"Shakespeare, if 
spoken correctly, is as 
modem as any author, 
and can be understood 
by a ten-year-old 
cl^d. And we got am¬ 
ple testimony of that when we per¬ 
formed at the Doon School recently." 

Bhagat, in fact, was mobbed by young 
Doscos who expressed their eagerness 
to act in Shakespeare plays. And, says 
Bhagat, the Bard is "particularly sym¬ 
pathetic to actors, because he was an 
actor himself. He gives them a lot of 
clues about how to say the Imes. 

But so far as the male chauvinistic 
theme is concerned, the actor-director's 
explanations are not as ctmvincing. He 
compares the taming of Kate with the 
medieval sport of hawk-taming. Right, 
fait wcxnen are neither hawks nor chat¬ 
tels. And when at the end of the play 
Kate surrenders with "Thy husbai^ is 
thv lord, thy life, thy keeper. Thy head, j 
thy sovereign,” it becomes a bit difficult 
for the modem woman to swallow. The 
final speech seems totally obsolete in 
today's context But Bhagat adds, "Tlw 
subtext (rf that speech is ‘I love you and I 
am saying it to the whole of the world’.” 

Bhagat’s argument is buttressed by 
the enthusiastic audience-response. An 
audience, which enjoyed an entertaining 
two and a quarter hours of fun and fix^ 
in what is basically a tove story. 
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TRIBUTE 


Tagore, the artist 

Andrew Robinson's book on Rabindranath reviewed on the occasion of 

the poet's birth anniversary 



I nternational repute of Rabindranath 
Tagore as an artist has coincided 
more or less with the periods when 
his paintings and drawings have received 
optimum exhibition time. In 1930. they 
were first exhibited in 13 prominent 
galleries in France, England, Germany, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Russia and 
America, generating widespread aware¬ 
ness of his unusual style. Next, on the 
occasion of his birth centenary—in 1961, 
nine extensive exhibits of his work 
toured England, West Germany, 
Switzerland, as well as Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Iraq and Ghana. Then, from 
1982 to the present, the Festival of 
India, paraded them through England, 
Eastern Europe (Bulgaria, Czechoslova¬ 
kia, East Germany, Russia) and the Far 
East (Singapore, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Japan) in 15 m^r exhubitions. So, the 
graph of his artistic fame abroad is on an 
upward curve. 

But in India, Tagore’s art did not 
receive the exposure it should have. 
Between 1930 and 1961, his paintings 
travelled to towns and aties other thii 
Calcutta or Santiniketan only nine 
times—thnce to Bombay, twice to De- 
hra Dun and once each to Madras, 
Allahabad, Patna and Delhi—an average 
of once every three and a half years. 
After 1961, there seem to have been 
only two nmor exhilxtions outside Ben¬ 
gal, both in New Delhi. 

Another factor in the low awareness 
of Tagore's art has been the unavailabil¬ 
ity of portfolios containing good repro¬ 
ductions of his work. By 1951, Viswa 
Bharati had released two volumes titled 
ChttraBpi that between them contained 
33 plates Of the l,6()(>-odd pamtings and 
drawings of Tagore. The best collation 
to date has been the Laht Kata 
Akademi’s centenary tribute comprising 
40 plates. 

Now, however, there is a relatively 
more con^uchoisive album to grace 
coffee tables—Andrew Robinstm's The 
Alt of Rabindranath Tagore, which in- 
cludeST ITS plates, 83 of them in colour. 
This is stiO the tip of Bie iceberg, for 
over nine-tenths of die poet’s artistic 
output remains unreprodu^ aid unex¬ 
hibited, a large portion of it in the vaidts 
of Ifisva Bhaiati in Santinatetan. Robinson 


has. pt-esumably, chosen the cream of 
the crop, for undeniably Rabindranath 
prodi^ced considerabie artistic flotsam 
and jetsam. Yet the sheer prodif^s- 
ness of his work, the suddoiness of 
inspiration at so advanced an age, the 
intensely persim^^ vision and stjde, its 
daracteristic features, the position Ta¬ 


gore occupies in modem Indian art—all 
remain largely unresearched by art 
analysts even today. Hence, the import¬ 
ance of Rdxnson’s effort 

T agore's paintings initiaBy have a 
shock in^ct; they starde one’s 
consciousness. The effkt is mmilar to 
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striking a match in a dark cave, to 
suddenly confront a wave of images 
looming up from aO sides. But primitive 
cave paintings have a freshness and 
child-like vitality. Tagore's paintings, on 
the other hand, emanate the wisdom and 
insight of age. To categorise him as a 
primitivist—as some critics do—betrays 
a misunderstanding of his art. 

The seeds of Tagore’s art lie buried in 
his writing. (The doodles and erasures in 


of time that make Tagore’s literary 
works so universal in scope and appeal. 

Birds wing and divide s^ce, fishes 
spiral throuf^ water, a timid fowl scur¬ 
ries past scattering light, men, women 
stride by or walk softly. Fantastic crea¬ 
tures and recognisable ones twist and 
turn, grimace and smile. When there is 
apparent stillness in the subject de¬ 
picted, then life and movement spill out 
through other means: the light in the 



^Ka^gore's art has no 
precedents and 
stands in isolation. His 
paintings initially have 
a shock impact: they 
startle one*s 
consciousness. The 
effect is similar to 
striking a match in a 
dark cave, to suddenly 
confront a wave of 
images looming up 
from all sides 


Tagore's art: InirinaJcally Indian 



his manuscripts eventually developed 
into full-blown painting.) The stirrings of 
form that emerge from his script are 
clearly imbued wiUi the dynamism of his 
literature. In other words, whether they 
are in the language of paint, crayon, ink 
or charcoal, they still reflect the eternal 
rhythm of life and the inevitable passage 


background plays havoc with the sha¬ 
dows, clothes or hair drape and flow 
with a dramatic sweep and faH, faces 
stare quietly but the lines and cdours 
tease us into believing (as does the 
Mona Lisa) that the features are on the 
ver^ of changing. 

Nevertheless, the ihythm and the 


movement reach a cerUhi pitch and then 
evolve into absdute silence, a d^ 
meditation. This duality gives Tagore's 
art an intensely introspective quality. 
His cdours. cdlcn dark and brooding, 
are not young but a culmination of tong 
years of thought and experience. One 
remembers that he started painting after 
the age of 60. Yet the "still point” of 
almost all his paintings shines with a 
deep compassion for life and all its 
expressions. 

H istorically Tagore's art stands in 
isolation. It has no precedents and 
has eluded the grasp of previous tradi¬ 
tions. As Robinson puts it. 'Tagore, 
almost like a child, seems to have cut 
clean through all this... he bypassed 
known techniques and relied on pure 
artistic instinct, at least to begin with." 
Clontemiwrary artists strive hard to 
express inner states in forms that can be 
universally understood. They initiate 
long-winded searches often marked by 
sel^consdousness, but Tagore effor¬ 
tlessly saw into and painted the heart of 
things. In many ways he recalls William 
Blake, the 18th-century Enjdish mystic 
poet-artist. Beyond their obvious liter¬ 
ary similarities, their paintings transcend 
the stylistic influences of their respec¬ 
tive times. The art of both chafes under 
rationalism and delves into symbolism 
and the world of the spirit. Both fashion 
the uncompromising harshness of reality 
into fantastic and grotesque forms, yet 
reveal compassion for the living and the 
vibrancy of life's rhythms. 

Did Tagore exert any appreciable 
influence on other Indian artists? Nan- 
dalal Bose, perhaps the finest exponent 
of the so-called Bengal School, could not 
but have been impressed by his men¬ 
tor's activities at l^ntiniketan. He says: 
"(Artists) begin the creative process 
with the subject or idea...But Rabindra¬ 
nath, it seems, often begins creating 
even before the subject has taken any 
conscious form in his mind. This mij^t 
easily lead cme to suppose that mere 
craftsmanship or mere architectural de¬ 
sign or the mere effect of colours were 
his end, but when the picture is com¬ 
plete we discover all the essential con¬ 
stituents of a work of art in it, aO blended 
in one subject and pervaded by that 
rhythm of lUe whkh the hand of genius 
alone can impart. That is why his 
paintings are always real, thoui^ rarely 
realistic.” 

B ut the Bengal School shows little 
evidence of direct borrowings from 
I'agore who, in many ways, was more 
modem than the modems, far ahead d 
his time. 
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Also, he was mtnnsicaily Indian. Hav¬ 
ing consulted the European reviewers of 
Tagore, Robinson finds that Tagore’s 
portraits did not appeal to most Western 
critics, who feh they lacked emotion or 
expression. On the other hand, most- 
In6an commentators regarded them 
positively Robmson suggests, there¬ 
fore, that they possess an innately 
Indiw "pathos" or "hidden radiation" 
that IS alien to, and therefore indiscerni¬ 
ble by, the Western experience Their 
haunting quabty probably has a lot in 
common with the traditional Indian aes¬ 
thetics of rasa, bhava and the evocation 
of mood. 

Hmone cannot entirely forget what 
Dll^ reportedly told Nandalal—^that 
the eyes of Kadaimban Den (his elder 


R! o/Ewnson finds that 
Tagore^s portraits did 
not a§gfeal to most 
Western critics, who 
felt they lacked 
emotion or 
ejQtression. On die 
other hand Indian 
commentators 
regarded them 
posidvely 


Ixother Jyotffndranath's wtfe, who com¬ 
mitted suicide when Rabindranath was 
years old and to whom Rabindranath 
was specially dose) "have become so 
piy mqirinted m my mmd that 1 can 
tiever forget about them and when I 
|»int portraits, not unoften her {Rowing 
eyes present themselves before my 
si^t Prdxibly that is why the eyes ui 
y portrats take after her eyes”. 

fftobinson uitroduces his book with a 
k succinct account of Tagwe’s bfe 
works, followed by a research-based 
y surveyaig the critical opinion avail- 
m En^ish on Tagore’s art, finxn 
th Western and Indbn sources. It 
ght have been worthwhile to mcorpo- 
te the recent Far Eastern responses 
wcB, for their long association with 
(I artistK and cultural traditions 
produce additional perspectives rni 
bindranath’s work. 'The beautifuUy- 
ted i^tes are embellished by m- 
tion about the medium, date, size 
ivesent bolder of each painting, 
tailed notes and a bibliography on 
agore’s art 

'The reader should, however, be fore- 
about some incorrect biog¬ 
raphical details supplied by Robinson, 
for example, Tagrae’s second daughter 
iHenuka lived fi:<m 1891 to 1903, not 
firom 1890 to 1904; his third dauj^iter 
iMira was bom in 1894, not 1892, ai^ his 
youngest son Sammdranath in 1896, not 
J894; las grandson Nitindra (not Nityen- 
dra) died in 1932, not 1936. Rabiiidra- 
th mnved m London with his manu- 
pt of the English Gttanjab on 16 June, 
912, not 2 June. He first met his close 
end Leonard Ebnhirst in 1921, not 
1920 

Some of Robinson’s wrong chronology 
affects the dating of Tagore’s works too 
The volume of poetry titled Sandhya 
Sangit appeared in 1882, not 1881, and 
his first collection of short stones came 
out in 1894, not as late as 19(X) The 
well-known painting of flowers m a vase 
(Plate 63) dates from 1935—^the compil¬ 
er has obviously miscalculated the Ben¬ 
gali year of its creation as 1934. The 
most unnecessary error is the consis¬ 
tent misspelling of Jorasanko as “Joro- 
sanko" tteoughout the book. 

Nonetheless, we have to thank Robin¬ 
son for doing what no Indian has accom¬ 
plished with Tagore's oeuvre, that is, 
producing a book tlat gives tte starved 
art-lover a suffiaently representative 
gbmpse of Gurudev’s handiwork with 
the brush. 
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A ^IpaUe six 

Ashis Nandy's analysis of the Indian obsession with cricket 


ASHl'vNAMn 

riiK r«)(M 
(:rk:ivi;i 


Those who can, 
do. Those who 
can't, teach. And 
those who can t 
teach, become 
sociologists All 
right, perhaps 
that’s a little harsh 
but let's lace it. 
most books wntten 
by sociologists are read only by other 
sociologists. 

Not Ashis Nandy’s. Over the last 
decade, Pntish Nandy’s more cerebral 
brother has consistently analysed Indian 
trends and social and cultural mores with 
wit and perception. In his new book. 
The Tao Of Cncket, published by I’en- 
guin India, Nandy explores the Indian 
fascination with a very English game and 
traces the development of a national 
obsession 

Except, of course, that Nandy does 
not regard cricket as being Bntish in 
origin. His central thesis is that cncket is 
an Indian game; that the Brits disco¬ 
vered It first IS, he argues, merely an 
accident of history. To establish his 
point, Nandy traces the history of the 
game nght back to its ongins in English 
village commons and its import into 
colonial India to keep the nativi‘S away 
from “paise and politics”, as the Fourth 
Lord Hams, the Governor of Bombay, 
put it. 

Only the strategy boomeranged on 
the English. The Indians provided with a 
Western value system, reflected in the 
official philosophy of cncket, to judge 
their colonial masters' by, found them 
falling far short of the ideal. And thus 
cricket, goes Nandy’s argument, contn- 
buted to the rise of nationalist sentiment 
and the birth of the freedom movement. 

The early history of the game in India 
comes in for particular attention. Initial¬ 
ly, says Nandy, the game was restricted 
to the Indian elite, especially the feudal 
princes, who used it as a means to 
ingratiate themselves with their colonial 
masters. And their desire to prove 
proficiency at the ’national game’ of their 
overlords, whether they could or 
not, provided for much amusement on 
occasion. Nandy quotes an account of 
the cricketing skills of the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, Pratap Singh, 
“Whenever the Mahar^a came in to bat, 
the bowler would bowl his slowest and 


geiU'ially away horn the .stumps. I'hc 
Mahaiaja would touch the ball wah his 
bat and the fielders, instead ol fielding 
pioiierlj, would kick the ball till it 
learhed the iioundarv line, .ind il the ball 
was still short ot the boundary liiu', the 
fielder at the other end would kuk till it 
co\eied that point." 

Many among the piiiues were 
genuine experts though loremost 
among them the Jam Saheb ol N.iwana 
gai, K.iniiisinhji, who w.is adjudged one 
ol the five incketets ol the veai by 
Wisden in 189(i. He had beaten the 
Biitish at then own game and the Indian 
middle classes began legatding him as 
their hero But Kanji to the end le- 
mained mote British than the British 

The attitude of the English tow.irds 
him was ambivalent at best As estab¬ 
lished by the apocryphal story ol an 
England Australia test in which Kanji 
played. Jam .Saheb hit a mighty six. An 
Englishman among the audience prompt¬ 
ly turned to his .Aussie neighbour to ask 
it .Austialia had a prince in their team. 
The next ball Kanji vvas cleiin bowled. 
"Bloodv nigger,” muttered the English¬ 
man. Both reactions were genuine, but 
while Ranji lapped up the fonner. savs 
Nandy, he preferred to ignore the latter, 
and remaim d to the end an apologist of 
the Kaj 

In this he was very unlike another 
Gujarati contemporary —Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi. As .Scyld Berry 
had noticed earlier there was a paradox 
in that Iht ’’eventual pnnee originated 
from a much humbler backgtound than 
Ashis Nandy: a sociologist with a diffsrsnes 



the Malialiiia, siibsequi'iit champion of 
file jH'ople”. Both, however, were edu¬ 
cated at Kajkumai College (Kajkotl.an 
elitist school,and went into the world 
holding the ideas ol British sports¬ 
manship (’It's not cncket’, etc.) very 
deal. 

N.mdy diaws the vomiianson further. 
Both Kanji and Gandhi found themselves 
in I'higland .ind westernised quickly. 
Kanji bnislu'd up his cricket and man¬ 
aged to beat racist inejudice to get 
selected to the English tcsiin His un¬ 
orthodox style of play :ind frail build 
contributed to the an of the romantic 
that clung to him. kaiiji's ajipeal and 
defiaiu'e of the textbooks, at gut's Nan¬ 
dy. w'ere not difteient from (iandhi’s 
ajipeal and the Gandhian defiance of the 
textbook ol politics. 

In the Indian context crickel-as- 
spectacle is closer to filni-as-spectacle 
than to cricket-as-sport Nandy argues, 
”ln the popular mythology of cricket in 
the Third Wot Id, there has to be a 
dtamatic eiicountei betwc'en the giKid 
and the bad”. In the West Indies, the 
villain may be the' White man, in India, 
tl«‘ ebonite fast bowler and in Pakistan, 
the perfidious Hindu. 

Today, however, the ethos of the 
game has changed with l ut-throat com¬ 
petitiveness cieeping into it. Nandy 
ascribes this to the rise of militant 
nationalism, where, ’’eleven players 
with an average age of less than .’ft) and 
mostly innocent of politics and culture 
are expected to recover the self-esteem 
of 800 million Indians and undo in both 
the everyday and psychoanalytic senses 
of the 'term--colonial history in the 
southern world”. In this context, Nandy 
examines the passions aroused by the 
1987 Reliance Cup matches held on the 
sub-continent. Pei haps best reflected in 
the fatneide that (wcured in Bhopal while 
the tournament was in progess, when 
11-year-old (Jadir killed his 1,'l-year-old 
brother Nasir, because the latter pre¬ 
dicted a Pakistani victory in the final. 

The sum of Nandy’s argument seems 
to be: "If the culture ol what the 
Victorians call sportsmanship—a special 
case of what the Indians call living in 
svadhama and svabhava —cannot be pro¬ 
tected even in cricket, there is little 
chance that it can be protected else¬ 
where in life.” 

Smhiui Goswami 
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A gentleman’s 
fcgame 

In the subc ontinent, cricket has been more than just 
another game. Ashis Nandy analyses the philosophy 
and evolution of the game 


T here are myriad variables in crick¬ 
et, and, in tlie laiiRuaKe of multi¬ 
variate analysis, they even cannot 
be easily dimensionalised 'I'he game, 
like Hinduism, has too many options; it 
can be played or understood in too many 
different ways It neither has an author¬ 
itative leiitre whicli understands the 
Kame better nor has a true text which 
can arbitrate among conflicting claims of 
truth. It has only its many concepts or 
sub-traditions of quality, and it has its 
saints and folk heroes, 

'I'his quality is only weakly associated 
with quantity. TIk‘ number of tests 
played or overs bowled is not much help 
in rating quality. Nor are the total runs 
scored or wickets taken. I am not talking 
here of the way comparisons over time 
are vitiated by changing rules: altera¬ 
tions 111 the size of the bat. the ball or the 
stumps, and by the shifts in the style of 
play (foi example, the greater sophis¬ 
tication in—and emphasis on -defensive 
fielding which today has begun to corres¬ 
pond to the shift in emphasis from 
combinational to positional pla> in mod¬ 
ern chess) I am talking of the subtler, 
consensual judgement of quality which 
even a reasonably serious cricket- 
' I watcher can make, if necessary by 
■ ' countermanding the statistical evidence 

available to him. 

Nobody considers B.B. Nimbalkar a 
great cricketer, even though he holds 
the record for the hig’ st number of 
runs scored by a liatsni. ii an innings in 
first-class cricket m India. The Gwnness 
B(X)k ot Records says that in first-class 
cncket the ‘gieatest victory’ of all times 
was that of Pakistan Railways who 
defeated Dera Ismail Khan by 851 runs 
about three decades ago. Even the 
players who won that victory will be 
loath to grant their victoiy anything 
more than statistical significance. To get 
an idea of quality in cncket, one has to 
contextualise and invoke vanables such 
as the nature of the opposition, fielding 
support and luck. Thus, it one is a good 


batsman in a weak team, one has a 
better chance of sticking around longer 
and breaking records than if one is a 
great batsman in a strong team; in the 
second case, one is retired early. But 
there i.s an indefinable definition of 
quality which identifies Donald Bradman 
as a more consequential batsman than 
Sunil Gavaskar even when the latter 
overtakes the former in the number of 
centuries scored in tests. And Gavaskar 
shares this definition of quality, even if 
many of his fans do not. 

All this can be put more succinctly. 
Following Len Hutton one can say that 
cncket is a funny game which follows no 
rules of logic. It has no purely scientific 
or rational cnteria by which to identify 
Its saints or heroes; it has no means of 
imposing Us self-understanding on those 
who do not or would not understand 
cncket in the same way. Nor can 
cricket, although it might try to do so. 
equalise the opportunities or pay-offs for 
each player. It cannot ensure equalitv in 
the modem sense. The sporting skills 
Javad Mlandad: aggraaalva 











j do It; It can take two full minutes when 
i faiiiiK defeat. AKain, there is no rule 
j liinilinK the time a bowler might spend 
polishing the ball before bowling it; he 
I might go on doing so till he begins to feel 
j guilty about it or till the umpires object. 

No rule specifies the length of the 
j bowling tun of a bowler: like a pace 
j bowlet, a spinner i an also, if he can defy 
barracking from the audience, start riin- 
I iiing from the boundary A bowler can 
j walk back to the beginning of his bowling 
run as slowly as he likes and he can also, 
as was shown by Trevor (.'happell in 
19H1 in an international match, bowl 
underarm to effectively prevent the 
batsman from sconng at ii crucial ino- 
nieiit. Similarly, a batsman can take 
j guard a number of times or go over to 



RMjrs childhood was 
a story of Intrigue, 
corruption, 
decadence and 
homicide; as he had 
lived his early life in a 
psychological world of 
uprooting, distrust 
and a lurking fear of 
death 


the middle of the pitch lor consultations 
with his partner: he can repeatedly retie 
his jiads or change his bat Kven a 
wicket-keeper can field at the boundary 
as shown by Mike Hrearley who, b> 
placing his wicket-keeper thus, tried to 
deny victory to the West Indians in 
1980. Ilreailey arguably was following 
the precedent set by John (ioddard, 
CJpttiin of the West Indian team which 
toured India in 1948-49. Goddard used 
w'icket-keeper Clyde Walcott, no less, 
to letrieve the ball evei-y time it was hit 
for a four. The Indians, too. have now 
learnt the game. In 198tt, at least one 
sports journalist criticised the Indian 
team for not being professionaj enough 
in the final of the Austialasian Cup wJien 
laved Miandad hit a six off the last ball of 
the match to give victory to Pakistan. 
I'he scribe said that the last ball should 
have been bowled so short that it would 
have rolled down towards the batsman. 

Many of these 'aberrations' can be 
checked with the help of complex rules 
and complicated measuring instruments. 


You can specify how long a bowler can 
polish the ball on his flannels and provide 
the umpries with stop-watches. (They 
have been already given photometers). 
You can specify the maximum number of 
steps a bowler could take on the basis of 
his earlier record and set up a third 
umpire who will oversee such things. 
You can give the umpires coloured cards 
to warn ernng players. Hut it is also 
obvious from these very examples that 
there is no end to such possible checks 
in cricket. That is why such ‘unsporting’ 
tactics have been traditionally contained 
not only by lules but by conventions. 

N o one illustrated more neatly the 
links among cricket, colonialism and 
the princely order, and the strains 
therein, than Kumar Shri Kanjitsinhji 
(1872—1933), known to the world of 
cnckel as Ranji. His slot y has been told 
many times but without much sensitivity 
to his self-hood as it bi idged cricket and 
the demands of his times. Few have 
noticed that Kanjit’s cricket mirrored the 
strengths and weaknesses of cricket as a 
model of westernisation developed by 
the Parsis, cricket as a symbol of 
domesticated Kshatriya valour, held on a 
short leash by the Raj, and cricket as a 
celebration of alternative concepts of 
power, elegance and civility. Here 1 shall 
briefly retell his story, focussing on his 
three ‘banishments', at least one of 
which was self-inflicted. 

In many Indian epics, as in epics 
elsewhere, the prince as a hero has to 
expenence some form of exile. The 
exile fortes him to expenence aspects of 
the wider world he would not experience 
and to explore inner depths he would not 
explore. Ranji’s banishments, too, put 
him on trajectories of life he would 
otherwise never have traversed. And 
his bfe in turn can be analysed in the 
hope that it will allow us to chart some 
lesser known of the East-West rela¬ 
tionship and to explore the scope and 
limits of some possible ways of coping 
with the relationship. Ranji’s, after all, is I 
the prototypical success story of an 
Indian in the West who even on his 
return to India remains an emigrant at 
heart and lives in a permanent psycholo¬ 
gical diaspora. 

Ranji's place in the annals of Indian 
cricket is howevei a more complex 
affair. He allegedly believed at one time 
that true competitive cricket could be 
played by Indians only in England, be¬ 
cause in colonial India one could not 
afford to defeat the English nor could the 
English afford to lose. Though honoured 
by Indian nationalists as the father of 
Indian cricket, as the cricketer who first 
showed that the English could be beaten 


at their own game, the prince remained 
through most of his life a blatant apolog¬ 
ist of the Raj. Even though the Raj did 
not treat him any better than it treated 
the other princelings of India, Ranji 
somehow missed the combination of 
political expediency and racial arrogance 
which coloured the official British atti¬ 
tude to him in India. 

He, however, was the darling of 
English society in England. And he 
reiprocated this adoration. His only book 
on cricket was dedicated ‘By Her Gra¬ 
cious Permission to Her Majesty The 
Queen-Empress' and even the descrip¬ 
tions of imaginary game in the book are 
peopled with players having English 
names. But though he was widely re¬ 
spected, it is doubtful if Ranji as a person 



Indian crickalara appaal; (inaat) Ran|ltalnhil: 
two araa 


ever won the full acceptance of even the 
cricket-loving gentry of England. They 
admired him mainly as a gentleman 
cricketer of esoteric background, pre¬ 
ferring to ignore the personal and cultu¬ 
ral experiences he lived with or tried to 
transcend. AJI the biographies and biog¬ 
raphical essavs on Ranji by his English 
contemporaries show a singular insensi¬ 
tivity to his loves, hates, fears, hopes an 
anxieties. He emerges from them a 
two-dimensional man: a cricketer and a 
gentleman. It is said that once when 
playing a test he hit a mighty six off an 
Australian bowler. An English spectator 
proudly clapped and turning to the 
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Australian sitting next to him said ‘He is 
a prince, you know. Do you have a 
prince in your team? The very next ball 
Ranji was clean bowled. This time the 
Englishman muttered under his breath, 
‘bloody nigger'. All his life Ranji had to 
live out the reality of this apociATjhal 
story. The clapping and the pnde was 
genuine: so was the swearing. Ranji 
heard the former: he pretended that he 
had not heard the latter. 

Ranji made his test debut in 18% at 
Old Trafford in Lancashire when he 
played for England against Australia. He 
would not have played but for the local 
cricket authorities. At the time the 
county which hosted a test had the right 
to select the home team and Lancashire 
defied the England selectors, especially 
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the redoubtable patriarch, the Fourth 
Lord Harris, by including Ranji in the 
English eleven. Ranji justified the trust 
placed in him by scoring a centur>' on 
debut (154 not out in the second innings) 
and 'saving England from ignominy’. The 
feat was vociferously hailed by the 
Indians as a matter of gieat national 
pnde and the political leader and social 
thinker Dadabhai Naoroji called it ‘a new 
discovery of India.' 

It soon became obvious that some¬ 
thing of Ranji’s early less-than-scientific 
traming in cricket had persisted. Clem 
Hill said, as one is likely to say of Indians 
when they do well m things like cncket. 
‘he IS more than a batsman: he is a 
juggler’. Others, too. read in Ranji’s 
unorthodoxy cultural meanings. The 
Daily Telegraph described his cricket as 
‘an Oriental poem of action’: Alpha of the 
Plough spoke of his ‘Oriental calm’: and 
Ted Wainwright affirmed that Ranji had 
‘never made a Christian stroke in his 
life’. Cardus was to return to this theme 
of Oriental magic and ‘magical diverg¬ 
ence from type' years later. Ranji, he 
said, 'belonged to the land of Haxlitt’s 
Indian jugglers’. ‘A strange hght of the 
kind not seen on English cncket fields 
shone when he batted’, Cardus added, 'a 
light out of his own land, a dusky 
inscrutable light’. A few like Gardiner 
however differed. ‘It is not jugglery or 
magic: It is simply the perfect economy 
of means to an end’, he said. It was the 
old debate between cricket as intuition 
or art and cncket as science. 

Apart from magicality, the other fea¬ 
ture of Ranji noted by his English fans 
was his slender build and delicate con¬ 
stitution. Like many Indians, Ranji 
looked weaker than he really was and his 
frequent illnesses made him appear even 
more vulnerable. Both contributed to his 
popularity. ‘That a man of his physique’ 
so completely mastered the art of bat¬ 
ting". many like the legendary Grace 
thought was ‘simply wonderful’. Ranji, 
they found, relied more on skill and 
subtlety to give his shots a ‘delighted 
and eriianced momentum’; he did not 
seem to rely on physical power at all. In 
this respect, he was to invoke some of 
the feelings which the Indian 
spinners were to invoke half 
a century afterwaids. He 
made cricket look like an art 
wholly independent of 
physic^ strength and depen¬ 
dent on human will and in¬ 
novativeness. And he did so 
using his ‘natural’ assets ; 
magically bom of insufficient 
training, physical vulnerabil¬ 
ity, and what 


frxjm the English point of view can only 
be described as effeminacy. In other 
words. Ranji’s appeal and defiance of the 
textlxxiks of cricket were not different 
from Gandhi’s appeal and the Gandhian 
defiance of the textbixiks of politics. 

But wliai did Kanji himself think of his 
cricketing style? Did he see himself as a 
rebel in England and conformist in In¬ 
dia-the obverse of Jardme who was a 
conformist in England and a rebel in 
India? Did Ran)i see himself as a pagan 
who had successfully integrated or as a 
successful pagan who had resisted in¬ 
tegration? Wc have no direct means of 
knowing. However, given that he was a 
votary of the scienc*' rather than the art 
of cricket, given lus admiration for the 
world of English geiillenian-cricketei, 
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he probably never guessed that the 
source of his appeal was his cultural 
distinctiveness, not his successful in¬ 
tegration into the mainstream of cricket 
and English scK'ial life. In fact, there is 
scattered evidence that the more he was 
appreciated for his oriental magic, his 
artistic and androgynous touch, the 
more he was convini<‘<) that the source' 
of his appeal was his western manners, 
scientific spint, painstaking practice and 
manliness in cricket. Though he once 
claimed that the people of his race had a 
quicker eye and a shorter response time 
than the English, this biological explana¬ 
tion, as will be scxin obvious, did not fit 
his known views on the future of Indian 
cncket. 

U ntil the culture of peripheral cricket 
came into its own in India, the game 
was mainly an elite pastime which occa¬ 
sionally attracted talented players from 
the lower rungs of society. This showed 
I in the nature of international cricket 
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Indians playt*d. Till the IfISOs, India had 
a Ralaxy of Rrcal cricketers but not a 
Rreat team. It even had Rreat captains— 
C. K. Nayudu, Vijay Merchant and Lala 
Amariiatli immediately come to one’s 
mind but their greatness, too, did not 
ensure t*‘am work beyond a point. 
Mainstream cricket still depi’nded on a 
small fringe of Indian society, in which 
social and economic status mattered 
more than cricketing skills. There were 
exceptions to the rule- -Amarnath was 
the son of a farmer and Merchant talks 
of L. Amat Singh as i( he was a larmer-- 
but they were rare. 'I'he ptoducts of 
penpheral cricket still could not easily 
enter the culture of mainstream cricket. 
It was only in the Sixties that tht‘ Indian 
cncket team began to become a repre- 
.sentative Indian team. 

The most charming indicator of this 
Indianisation was the average height of 
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M*rchant (l•n) and Muahtaq All: batting 
brilllanca 

the Indian test team, which now began 
to approach the nationai average. The 
earlier test teams were taller and often 
included well-built pace bowlers from 
the ‘martial races’; the later teams 
depended more on the androgvnous 
guile and subtlety of spin, to the utter 
disgust of India’s potency-driven 
nationalists. Hut the real break perhaps 
came when the younger Pataudi wrote in 
his autobiographv, without knowing its 
implications, that for their ’team talks’ 
the Indian test ti'am often used regional 
languages and sometimes even neded 
interpreters 

This attempt to link the emergence of 
a strong Indian cricket team to ‘inferior’ 
physique and ethnic diversity will look 
distinctly odd to many Indian national¬ 
ists. Such nationalists are usually 
brought up on a steady diet of cliches 



Uila Amarnath; grant captain 
about how linguistic, cultural, political 
and administrative diversities have 
weakened India over the centuries. But 
cricket is a paradoxical game and India is 
a paradoxical civilisation. Both may still 
have a place for those to whom an open 
scwiety, combined with what Gunnar 
Myrdal contemptuously calls a soft 
state, is not a handicap but a step to a 
more humane civil order. 

Two related factors contributed t(' the 
change in the cultuu- oi Indian cricket in 
the Sixties. First, with ^ 

growing remuneration 
and media exposure. 
cricket became a proper 
channel of mobility for 
many in the less pri 
vileged sectors of socie 
ty. It ceased being, even 
formally, a pastime of the 
leisured classes and bt 
came a highly competitive 
career. Even the idiom ol 
gentility gradually began 
to give way to the per 
formance 
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principle. The principle was never fully 
alien to Indian culture; it had been only 
given a subordinate position in the 
traditional hierarchy of values. Now 
modern cricket freed the principle from 
its earlier constraints. 

Simultaneously, corruption, nepotism 
and favouritism, which were always 
there in the past, began to acquire a 
different colour. What now came to be 
called corruption was not so much the 
subversion of sportsmanship as the sub¬ 
version of success and productivity. As a 
result, traditional socio-economic status 
and gentlemanly social skills now' helped 
a cricketer in his career less. Some of 
the skills even worked against a cricke¬ 
ter’s career. There was much criticism 
in India when Gundappa Viswanath, as 
the captain of India, withdrew his appeal 
and called back an English batsman. Bob 
Taylor, when Taylor was wrongly given 
out in the Jubilee Test in Bombay in 
1980. The criticisms became sharper 
when India lost the test. The critics felt 
that Viswanath was too ■ ift and. there¬ 
fore, did not deserve to be the captain of 
India. 

Twenty years earlier such criticism in 
public would have been quite unthink¬ 
able. Cricket writer and broadcastiT 
Devraj I’un in 1963 talked of the even- 
tempered gentleness and sporting spint 
of the great fast 
' bowler Mohammed 

Nissar who used to 
play for India in the 


1930s. Puri’s son. 


cncket writer and 


broadcaster Narot 


tarn Fun, would 


have faulted Nissar, 
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playing now, of insufficient competitive 
spirit and inadequate exposure to the 
environment of international cricket. 

Second, international cricket now paid 
well and this money was doubly attrac¬ 
tive to those coming from the lower 
rungs of the society. Cncket being a 
costly game, people previously had to 
invest in the game financially to get their 
return in terms of status. Now the 
relationship was reversed; cncket paid 
you handsome dividends, money-wise 
and status-wise, if you had the nght kind 
of skills to invest in the game. Thus, the 
incentives to stay in the team 
became especially lugh for 
those to whom cricket was a 
profession. Apart from Bom¬ 
bay commercial films and 
politics, no other sector in 
Indian society was so conspi¬ 
cuously open to the penphar- 
ies of the society as interna¬ 
tional cncket. 
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N ot that the three seclois weie fully 
open.But entry into them depended 
much less on a person’s exposure to 
modem elite institutions, such as pre¬ 
stige schools 01 western degrees, or on 
a person's socio-economic status. Com¬ 
pare the education, apprenticeship and 
job content ol a modem doctor or 
engineer in Indian society with those of a 
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film actor, politician or a cricketer, and 
the point 1 am making will be clearer. 
Only in recent times has a captain of the 
Indian cncket team, Kapil Oev. claimed 
that the first test he ever saw was the 
one in which he made his debut, for he 
neither belonged to a piosiieious family 
nor to a family with a cncketing tradi¬ 
tion. And only in recent times has the 
son of a groundsman and another from a 
lowly caste of milkmen barged into the, 
Indian test team. 

Apart from the two main (actors, two 
subsidiary factors have ensured a more 
serious, clenched- teeth attitude to crick¬ 
et among thi‘ plavers in recent years. 
First of all there is the issu<‘ ot location. 
I'nlike Kanji and Duleeiisinhji. and unlike 
many othei kinds of piotessionals, the 
Indian cricketer cannot ihoosi’ his place 
of work, rile qualifu‘d diHtor or en¬ 
gineer, to fully encash his status advan¬ 
tages Ol upper class manners, can enter 
the international circuit he can migrate 
from hidia as many of the kind do. The 
actor or the politician or the ciicketer, to 
fullv encash his skills, has to remain in 
India; to him migiation is the kiss of 
death. An Indian cricketer may earn 
money in the summers bv playing for an 
English counfy, the way some Indian 
politicians go on international junkets ot 
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Don Bradman (laft) and Sunil Oavaakar: maaiara both 

make money from kick-backs from arms 
purchases, hut he has to come back to 
India to try to enter his country’s test 
team and so remain in the big league, 
(ieographically, his fate is intertwined 
with that of his country. He just cannot 
settle down m England and play for his 
lounty as some of the West Indian 
cncketeis do. 


The Too Of Cmkst On games of destiny and the destiny 
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Gandhi? 
What Gandhi? 


"No one knew me in Champaran. '/Tie 
peasants were all ignorant. Champaran, 
being far north of the Ganges, and right 
at the foot of the Himalayas... was cut 
off from the rest of India. The Congress 
was practically unknown in those parts. 
Even those who had heard the name of 
the Congress shrank from joining it or 
even mentioning it. And now the Con¬ 
gress and its members had entered this 
land, though not in the name of the 
Congress, yet in a far more real sense. " 

—Mahatma Gandhi, in The Story of My 
Experiments With Truth on the first 
non-violent struggle began by him for 
the exploited indigo cultivators of Cham¬ 
paran. Bihar. 

C hamparan refuses to remem¬ 
ber the Mahatma. Not that 
attempts are not made by 
politicians of every hue to 
drag in Gandhi's name. But 
this is purely to further personal interest 
and rarely ever as a source of inspiia- 
tion. 'The apathy towards the Father of 
the Nation is apparent everywhere in 
the district, where, in 1917, he was 
welcomed with open arms. A dcKtor, 
originally from one of the numerous 
villages around the district and recently 
posted there as a health officer, put it 
rather aptly when he was asked about 
Gandhiji’s contribution to Champaran 
and its people. “You must be joking,” he 
said. "Gandhiji gave us independence. 
That is all." 

"The doctor is not alone. The neglect 
of the Ashram which Gandhiji had built 
during his visit, stands out as a glaring 
example of how little the Mahatma 
means to the people of the area. Outside 
the entrance of the modest thatched- 
roof Ashram in Bithiharwa village is a 
hastily put up brick foundation meant for 
a statue of the Maliatma. On it lii^s a clay 
bust of Gandhiji—broken into tiny 
pieces. The bust was a recent addition, 
given by the director of the Archaeolo- 
pcal Survey of India. It was a gesture of 
kindness because, according to one of 
the staffers of the Ashram, the director 
had thought that the Asluam at least 
deserved a statue of Gandhiji. 


In April 1917, Gandhiji 
launched his first 
non-violent movement in 
Champaran, Bihar. 
Today, the local people 
hardly remember him or 
his deeds 


Mocking the broken statue, barely a 
few yards away under a garishJy painted 
structure, is a bust—this time in mar¬ 
ble—of Mukutdhari Chauhan. The pla¬ 
que below the statue states that 
Chauhan was a brave freedorn-fighter. 
He was also one of the Mahatma’s first 
students. Perhaps, the fact that 
Chauhan happened to be the father of 
the present mukhiya of the village was 
more than enough reason for him to 
deserve a better statue. A little further 
off is another plaque vhich pompously 






declares that Narsingh Baitha. a minister 
from the recently-dismissed Bhag\vat 
Jha Azad Cabinet, had graciously laid the 
foundation stone for a small six-bed 
hospital sometime in Januar>’ 1988. In 
the only remaining comer of the .Ashram 
compound is another plaque, also put up 
around January 1988. It is a foundation 
stone for—believe it or not—the Gandhi 
Ashram, laid by two other members of 
the Bhagwat jha Azad Cabinet, Mrs 
Uma Pandey and Sarju Mishra. 

Inside the hut are photographs of 
Gandhiji along with a wooden table he 
had made and a gnnding stone he used. 
Most of the pictures are fading and the 
frames are broken. The air of neglect is 
all pervading. Perhaps, the only record 
which IS maintamed is the visitors' 
register and before one can finish look¬ 
ing around the small museum, the jumbo 
notebook is whipped out by one ol the 
staffers for signature and comments. 

One of the few men who has been 
disillusioned by the neglect and the 
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on-again off-again activity of politicians is 
the old caretaker of the museum, 
Satyadeo Prasad Vemia. An associate of 
Gandhiji and one who had gone to jail 
dunng the independence movement, 
Verma had been given charge of the 
Ashram m 195t5. “VVe had great hopes," 
he said, "that this place would one day 
become the biggest (jandhi memonal in 
the country. In fact, when President 
Rajendra Prasad visited Bithiharwa, he 
promised us that. But. today, more than 
three decades later, 1 am certain that 
such a tiling will never happen.” 

Cocooned in his own little world, 
Satyadeo Verma seems to be oblivious 
of the goings-on outside the four walls of 
the Ashram. More down to earth is 
Vinay Verma, the mukhiya of Shikamur 
village which possibly has the biggest 
panchayat in the country. A student of St 
Xavier's School, Patna, and a graduate 


(Lett) Qandhiir* broken buet presente a 
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Mahatma? 

of Patna llniveisitv, young Vmay Verma 
is an exception. Unlike 'iiany educated 
men Irom Shikarjiur, Veniia has stuck to 
his village to continue what his father 
and grandfather did: live oft the produce 
of the land. Said he: "This place has not 
changed at all. It remains what it was K) 
or .AO years ago. Before independence, 
we were slaves of the British When 
they went away, they jilact^d before us 
ministers and bureaiutals who aie more 
interested in themselves.” 

Vinay's uncle Um<-sh Prasad Vemia, 
who saw Gandhiji for the first time when 
he was eij^lit or nine years old, echoed 
his nephew's words. "We were ena¬ 
moured by Gandhiji's simplicity and that 
IS precisely why the pour peasants of 
Champaran followed him without ques¬ 
tion." He recoiintc-d how th<‘ Mahatma 
had, on his first visit to Champaran, 
been offeri'd a house to stay in. ‘‘Gandhi¬ 
ji refused my father’s offer, 'rtioiigh it 
was bitterly cold, he said he could not 
stay in the house because there were 
thousands of jxsiple who did not have a 
roof over their heads. How could he stay 
in a house when he was fighting for the i 
poor?” 

The lack of concern for the jieople on 
the part of ministers and politicians - -in 
Champaran. at least - has had disastrous 
results. Though there are electricity 
lines, "power comes to us once every 
fortnight for a few hours”, said Vinay 
Verma. “The rojids are not worth sjieak- 
ing about. The hospitals are far away and 






Slimmer is nglit here and ihe time is 
iipportune for planning a get-away to the wide 
open spaces. 

Make your reservation in advance for 
accommodation at HOTEl- TAMIl-NADl' in any 
of the three captivating spots 
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transport facilities so neglected that the 
sick take nearly a full day to reach a town 
medical centre. And as for schools, we 
have a number of them but hardly any 
teachers. Gandhiji wanted the poor to be 
educated so that they would be able to 
demand their dues. Hut with no 
teachers, will the poor children k- able 
to learn anything? Our leaders tell us we 
are stepping into the 21st century. In 
Champaran, we are still in the Kith." 

That primitive conditions still prevail 
in this forgotten comer of the country is 
evident everywhere. Despite Gandhiji's 
emphasis on non-violence and a/wmsa, 
the people of Champaran continue to live 
by the gun. It is not only Vinay Vernia 
and his brothers who do not ever move 
out of their homes without a gun 
Anyone who can afford a firearm has 
one. “There were criminals all around 
from 1983 to 1988” said mukhiya Vinay 


Qandhili In a Harijan toatf: tha forgottan haro 



Verma. “Earlier they used to kidnap 
people and demand ransoms. Then, 
when 1 became the mukhiya, the gov¬ 
ernment asked me to help the police. I 
. did, taking considerable risks. Recently, 
the policemen posted in the village were 
i withdrawn because some top brass in 
the state capital, Patna, thought they 
were useless. Naturally, there was a 
sudden spurt in criminal activity. I 
appealed for help. Good sense, howev¬ 
er, has prevailed and we have got the 
policemen back once again." 

C riminals are not the only ones who 
rule the daily lives of the local 
people. The tiandhil of sugar mill-owners 
in the area have turned out to be bigger 
exploiters than the indigo planters of 
1917. To begin with, soon after the 
I, indigo planters left, the sugar mill- 
owners went to work. They bought up 


huge tracts of land, sometimes lor as ! 
low as Rs 25 an acre. The industrialists 
then pressured the poor cane cultivators , 
to sell their produce at abysmally low 
pnces. And the exploitation (■ontlnue^ 
even today. Said Prof. Vinod Vemia, a 
Janata Dal leader of the area and the 
general secretary of the New Swadeshi 
Sugar Mill Union at Narkatiaganj' "Gan- 
dhiji got us out of the clutches of the 
indigo planters and put us into the hand.s 
of the sugar tjull-oiwiers. Even tcKiay, 
despite the goveniment’s orders, in 
some of the mills of the aiea, a day- 
labourer gets Ks 9..')() only." That is not 
all. The fanner who produces the cane 
and takes it to the mills is short-changed 
by the owners. For every quintal of; 
cane, the mill-owners deduct around 10 | 
to 15 kg as weight cutting. This is 
merelv stnpinng the sugar cane of the 
leaves. "Is this wlial (Jandhiji taught the 
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poor peasants to fight for?" asked Prof. 
Verma. 

Neither had the Mahatma waged his 
non-violeni battle for a iiann*—some¬ 
thing which most politicians who visit 
Champaran Iwik out for. Witness wliat 
happened not so very long ago at the 
Ashram. The Janata leader, Chandra 
Shekhar, announced that the Bithiharwa 
Ashram had Ireen neglected for years. 
Since the government was not bothered 
about its maintenance and upkeep, he 
would, on his own, try to erect a 
boundary wall around the Ashram pre¬ 
mises and clean the place up a bit. 
Chandra Shekhar also delivered an ulti¬ 
matum to the government, giving it a 
date before which it had to act. The 
Bihar government finally woke up, The 
ruling party was not going to allow an 
Opposition politician take away what 
rightfully was its own. So, word was 
sent to CItandra Shekhar that he would 
not be allowed to enter the Bithiharwa 
Ashram. Ilie Congress politicians then 
got down to work. Bithiharwa, it was 
declared, would be turned into a place of 
national importance. Amidst much fan¬ 
fare, the former Bihar tourism minister, 
Mrs Uma Pandey, laid the foundation 
stone for the Gandhi Ashram! She also 
declared that a tourist information cen¬ 
tre and guest house would be built on 
the Ashram premises. That was in 
January 1988. Nothing-much has hap¬ 
pened since. 

Not to be outdone, Chandra Shekhar 
announced that he would make Bithihar¬ 
wa village a centre for Gandhian re¬ 
search and studies. So, barely a stone's 
throw away from the Ashram, the Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar-conceived Gandhian Re¬ 
search Centre is fast coming up. 
Perhaps, to prove a point to the people 
of the area, the centre vnll be completed 
even before the government projects 
start. Said Ramdh^ Das, a poor Hari-. 
jan, “It will gain Chandra Shekhar some 
popularity. But will it help me in any 
way?” 

Is Champaran destined to remain in 
the backwoods of Bihar? Not if the 
government and the ministers decide to 
start working. The first priority, accord¬ 
ing to Vinay Verma, is a broad guage 
railway line along with proper metalled 
roads. "It is an urgent necessity because 
we are on the border. And what is worse I 
is that there are no military bases I 
nearby. If some foreign power were to 
attack, we would be the first to be 
slaughtered," said Vinay Verma. He 
adds; “The roads will also go a long way 
in raising the living condition of the poor 
farmers. Only then will Gandhiji’s dream 
of a Ram Rajya be realised.” 

TMhMikar OhoattiChmtipmn m 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 



A necessary 
evit? 


he Indian government 
would do well to take a leaf 
out of Canadian tax laws and 
declare bribes and kickbacks 
tax deductible. At least then 
it would not have to contend 
with the embarrassment that 
it has to face every time a 
Bofors-like scandal bursts 
into the open. But ironically, 



j while Canadian tax laws rec- 
! ognise bribes as legitimate 
i business expenses, the gov- 


i emment has declared 
accepting or giving bribes as 
^ illegal. 

Incidentally, a document 
I prepared by the Canadian 
external affairs department, 
j while focusing on the hazards 
; of doing business, has 
pointed out that bribes are a 
: necessary evil in India. It 
■ also warns Canadians to 
, watch their step while deal- 
: mg with Indian officials who 
j promise speedy clearance of 
; their deals in the hope of a 
hefty bribe. 




' Sensitive artists 

There is a common strand 
Hat runs through their work: 
uggestiveness and sensitiv- 
; y. Sudhangsu Ban- 
[ vopadhyay and Dipankar 
lukhopadhyay are two 
I ’tists whose paintings leave 
lasting impression on the 
connoisseur’s psyche. While 
Hudhangsu focuses on the 
'andscape, Dipankar empha¬ 


sises existential dilemmas. 

An exhibition of their sketch¬ 
es was held at Calcutta’s 
Academy of Fine Arts be¬ 
tween 28 April and 4 Mav, 
1989. 

Dipankar, who works in 
the Eastern Railway, has 
participated in several exhibi¬ 
tions. He held a solo show in 
Calcutta in 1982 and has 
participated m group shows 
in various metropolises of 
the country. 


A tribute to its 
readers 

It IS one of the best bylines 
that a magazine could give. 
For the first time in the 
history of Indian journalism, 
the Malayalani weekly, Man- 
galam, raised about Rs 8 
lakhs from its readers for a 
humanitarian cause: to con¬ 
struct a cancer ward in the 
proposed cancer care centre 
attached to the Kottayam 
Medical College Hospital. 
The ward has been named 
the Mangnlnm Headers 
Ward. 

F'or tour weeks during 
September ’88, the weekly 
increased its price by ten 
paise. By this exercise, it 
raised Rs 5.5 lakhs from its 
readers, who also donated an 
additional Rs 2.5 lakhs for 
the fund. 


The leaders of the iiiag.i- 
zine ha\'e gone overboai d m 
tfieir philanthiopic gesture 
Thev have written to lh<' 
editor asking that the new 
price be continued lor an 
indefinite penod, the suqilus 
funds, they felt, could be 
used for other humanilnnan 
activities. 


The world of the 
grandmother 

Gone are the days, it 
appears, when children 
would listen to tales from the 
scriptures narrated by their 
grandmothers. When kids 
listened in awe to tales of 
conquest and destruction, 
the triumph of goixl over 
evil, of gods becoming men 
to conquer wickedness, and 
men becoming gods. Chil¬ 
dren these days, one feels. 


THIS INDIA 


• NEW DfetHI- On 12 April the stall of the prestigious 
Ram Manohar Lohia hospital was laced with a leline 
problem. A cal decided that the safest place to deliver its 
kittens would be an operation theatre, and it selected one 
of the mam operation theatres of the RML hospital There 
was a big drama when surgeons discovered that the 
urology operation theatre on the first floor of the old 
building had a 'guesl' The 'guest' was especially ferocious 
because It had delivered three small Kittens during the 
night. Efforts to drive it out failed and the operation theatre 
had to be shut down for the day— The Times of India (K.J 
Bhatl, New Delhi) 

• KAPURTHALA: Chetan Kumar, who was to appear in 
the commerce examination on 12 April, had to sit idle in the 
examination hall at the local MDSO senior secondary 
school. He could not be provided with a question paper, it 
is reported that the superintendent did not receive the 
questiwi papers from the Board—The Tribune (Tarlok 
Siri^ Chh^a, Chandigarh) 



are redlJy going hi-tecli— 
what with sopliistii ated toys I 
and video games. Religion is 
secondary. T V serials like 
Kamnyan and Mahabhaiat 
notwithstanding. 

Ifndersuchciicumst 
ani es, Aimid hi Anand is a 
welcome entry. It is an audio 
cassette which contains six 
simple .stones narrated by 
Veeiia KicWu to a cliild audi- 
eiK e. interspei sed with slot- 
ras and bhajans sung bv cliil- 
dren. The audio cassette was 
I eleased by Swami Lokesh 



waranandaji of Calcutta's 
Ramakrishna Mission. T he 
mam theme of the cassette is 
the supremacy of (iod 


Good news for | 
sports lovers | 

iSportsweek and Lifvstyk, 
the sports magazine that has 
suspended [lublicalion, en¬ 
ters the video market with 
the launch of its first 
videotape. Grandstand. The 
maiden offering is a 90- 
niinute video i assette cost ■ 
ing around Rs 200 and has 
been described as “an excit¬ 
ing mix of outstanding foot¬ 
age, interviews and com- 
I ment on the stale of sport 
today”. Sections include 
cricket, boxing, athletics, 
swimming, motor racing, 
squash, tennis, badminton 
and the Olympics | 

Says executive producer j 

Shanq Ansan, ‘We have 
obtained the proprietary 
rights of a great deal of 
outstanding footage and are 
working with the best pro¬ 
fessionals in the field to en¬ 
sure an outstanding set of 
products,” 
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SUNDAY WEEK 

■ -- 

BEGINNING 14 MAY 1989 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 Marcli-^ April) 

This IS an excellent week 
(or businessmen. Tnere are 
quite a few financial gams in 
the offing. Don't worry ab¬ 
out pending debts. A favourable week for 
gamblers and speculators. A letter will 
bring good tidings. Take care of your 
health. Friends of the opposite sex will pay 
you a lot of attention. But don't get carried 
away. 

Good dotos: 14, 16 and 20 

Loefcy numbort: 4, 5 and 8 
Fivoorable dlroclion; North 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This IS a favourable week 
for most of you Financially, 
the week looks promising 
Some of your debts and 
•loans may be cleared Professionals may 
do well in office. They will even receive 
encouragement from their bosses Crea¬ 
tive ideas will be rewarded A word of 
caution: do not make erratic changes A 
favourable week tor architects and sculp¬ 
tors. Vour children will do well in their 
studies. 

Good dates; 15. 17 and 16 

Locky iHimbars: 3. 5 and 7 
Favourable dlioetlon: South 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

This IS a week of mixed 
fortunes On the profes¬ 
sional front, there may be 
quite a few problems. Bui 
don't worry, they'll soon be sorted out A 
new friendship will develop into a romance 
Even a marriage is not ruled out Some of 
you may gam property through a legacy 
Try not to overstrain yourself. Artists and 
craftsmen may do well 
Good datas: 14, 16 and 20 
Lucky numbarc: 15, 18 and 20 
Favourable direction: North-east 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

Businessmen, this is the 
fight time to implement 
your plans. Initiative will be 
rewarded. A favourable 
week for those in the mass media. Try and 
check your extravagant tendencies and 
save for a rainy day. Take good care of the 
health of an elderly female relative. A. 
favourable week for filmstars. Their new 
releases may fare well at the box-office. 
Good datec; 14. 17 and 19 
Lucky numbon: 2. 5 and 9 
Favourabla direction: North-east 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

This IS a favourable week 
for you Professionals will 
do well. Businessmen are 
likely to rake in profits. A 
favourable week for archaeologists At 
home, your children will do well in their 
studies Corporate executives may go out 
of town this week A favourable week for 
romance Some of you may even get 
married in the near future. 

Good dates: 16, 18 and 19 
Lucky numbers; 3, 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 

VIRGO (21 August-20 
September) This is a favour¬ 
able week for you Profes¬ 
sionals will fare well. Curb 
extravagance, or olse you 
will have problems later This is no time for 
romance, so avoid your partner for the time 
being Since summer is at its peak now. 
don't roam in the streets too much—the 
heat may affect you For those of you who 
are married, keep your mother-in-law in 
good humour Take her out (or dinner or a 
film now and then 
Good dates; 17, ie and 20 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) Success is in store 
for you this week 
Businessmen and profes¬ 
sionals are likely to do well 
Guard against the illness of a close family 
member, but do not worry as this is only a 
temporary phase Weathermen should 
concentrate on their forecasts. Your finan¬ 
cial situation will improve but do not take 
any risks A favourable week for romance 
Good dates: 16. 17 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 2. 5 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) A favourable 
week for company execu¬ 
tives Your energy and en¬ 
thusiasm may be appreci¬ 
ated, but see that it is within limits Be 
careful in your dealings with elderly rela¬ 
tives Astrologers may do well their pre¬ 
dictions may turn out to be right, A good 
phase for students, their performance in 
class will improve. 

Good dates: 14. 19 and 20 
Locky numbers: 4, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


SAGIHARiUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 December) Sagitta- 
rians could be among the 
nicest people you have 
come across, so there is no 
reason why the week shouldn't be nice to 
them. But don't push your luck, young 
bachelors should be especially careful. 
Professionals may gel a raise in their 
salaries. Debts and loans may be cleared. 
Those in love are likely to get married, 
Good dales: 15, 17 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 2, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


CAPRICORN (21 December— 

20 January) This is an excel¬ 
lent week (or you. You are a v 
good boss your subordin¬ 
ates respect you and obey 
all your directives and your seniors like you 
a lot. You may even be promoted On the 
home front, there will tie no problems Your 
wife will be a great lurce of inspiration 
You need a break from office work you 
may visit some hill station. Take care of 
your health A favourable week for sports¬ 
men they may set new records. 

Good dates: 17, 18 and 19 
Lucky numbers: t. 5 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) This is a good 
week for you Your domes¬ 
tic life presents a happy 
scenario Your relatives— 1 
normally a boring and irritating lot—will 
come to your aid Businessmen will do * 
well A good week for romance Your 
children will be a source of |oy to you. 1 
A favourable week for doctors and scien- I 
tists. i 

Good dates: 18. 19 and 20 ' 

Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: South-west | 

PISCES (21 February—20 j 
March) You will have lots of 
money to throw around th's ' 
week An ideal phase for 
taking your friends out for 
lunch or dinner. A favourable week for 
doctors their patients will not give them ; 
any trouble. Filmstars will sign new assign-*»-i 
ments, but their films may flop. So they ; 
should be careful. Those in the mass media 
should not strain themselves. 

Good dates: 4, 5 and S 
Lucky numbers: 1. 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 













Star Partners: Virgo—Pisces 

The Pisces man is a very understanding and sensitive person. But his patience cannot be taken for granted oy the Virgo woman, who 
an be a nagging and temperamental creature. She should learn to keep herself in check, or else she may have to face the wrath of i; 
' '" the Pisces man Before long, their differences—if she doesn't change her ways—may bubble over. rj 
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RANDOM NOTKS 



Non-resident 

CM 


I t is easier to get a politi¬ 
cian to resign his seat in 
Parliament, than it is to shift 
him out of his government- 
allocated house m New De¬ 
lhi. (Did somebody say: 
‘Romesh Bhandan’?) 

The latest home lover is 
N.D. Tiwan, the artful chief 
minister of Uttar Pradesh. 
During Tiwan’s first stint in 
Lucknow in 1976, wags joked 
that his initials stood for New 
Delhi Tiwari. Now that he is 
back in UP, Tiwari seems 
bent on proving them cor¬ 
rect. He still retains his offi¬ 
cial bungalow on 2 Jantar 


N.O. Tiwari: home lovar 

Mantar Road, and what's 
more, spends rather more 
'’time in it than he should. 

This is bad news for the 
UP Cabinet. An entire floor 
of Delhi’s UP Niwas is re¬ 
served for the chief minis¬ 
ter’s exclusive use. Howev¬ 
er, Tiwari shuns the Niwas 
for prefermg 

to kltr^y eittcttain the Delhi 
Dress corps oiiite own terri- 
!ory. 

Unfortunately, he doesn’t 
let any of his ministers use^ 
the CM’s floor at UP Niwas,’ 
either. Consequently, half 


the UP Cabinet finds that 
there’s no room for it at the 
Niwas, and ministers franti¬ 
cally scurry around trying to 
secure accommodation for 
themselves at nearby hotels. 

NDT’s friends say that it’s 
not his fault. The moment he 
leaves town, the oafish Veer 
Bahadur Singh quickly sum¬ 
mons the hacks and plants 
anti-Tiwari stories. So, NDT 
needs a Delhi base. Perhaps, 
but what’s wrong with (fP 
Niwas? 


Enemies no 
more 


H e’d once called her "a 
snake in the glass", 
“Phoolan Devi”, "woman 
without moral scruples" and 
“balcony baby”. And yet, last 
fortnight, former MGR sup¬ 
porter K. Kalimuthu joined 
his bete noire Jayalalitha's 
‘united’ AlADMK, without as 
much as batting an eyelid. 
Declaring that he had taken 
this step to bang the “Re¬ 
volutionary Leader,” 
MGR’s, rule back in the 
state, Kalimuthu brought 
with him other prominent 
leaders of the Veerappan fac¬ 
tion. 

It must have been sweet 
revenge for Jayalalitha when 
her former critic presented 


her with a ceremonial shawl 
to mark his return to the 
party. Now, she had him 
where she wanted. And 
what’s more, Veerappan, 
who had only recently laun¬ 
ched a new partv, the 
AlADMK (MGR), in col¬ 
laboration with Kalimuthu, 
had been elieclively isolated. 

This IS quite a coup for the 
Jayalalitha camp. After all, 
Kalimuthu never tires of 
emphasising that he is a 
"ralchai rhamirhan” (pure 
'I’amilian). And such talk is 
tiound to go down well with 
an electorate fed on notions 
ol regional pride 

Hut, what’s in it for Kali- 
muthu? Informed sources 
have it that he’s joined up 
with the lady in the hope that 
she’d use her influence with 
the Congress to ensure that 
the CBl case against him (for 
alleged cheating of some 
nationalised banks) is 
dropped. 


The countdown 
begins 


W ith the chief electoral 
officer of Karnataka 
declaring that the state vo¬ 
ters list would be announced 
on 16 May, all political parties 
have begun preparmg for the 


Assembly poll. 

I'he Janata Partv, true to ! 
its image, is .i house divided, I 
with Syed Shahabuddin ! 
announcing that an alliance 
with the Janata 1 )al was in the 
offing, only to lx- contra¬ 
dicted by H.D. Deve Gowda 
the vet y next dav I'he latter 
maintained that the ctedihil- 
ity ol the jiarty would be 
suspect if It went through 
with such plans. “But,” said 
Deve (iow'da, “we are teadv 
to align with progressive par j 
j ties like the Dalit organisa 
lion, Pragathi Ranga, and thi 
Writers and Artists l''oniin.” 

But the Pragathi Ranga’s 
recent tirades against the 
Janata Party seem to rule out 
that option, at least partially. 



H.D. Dev* Gowda; quick 
contradiction 


The party is more interested 
in joining up with the fanners 
organisation, Raitha Sarigha. 
But farmer leader professor 
M.D. Nanjundaswamy has 
dubbed the Pragathi Ranga a 
“cocktail party” of armchair 
intellectuals, and seems 
more inclined to ally with the 
many chauvinistic Kannada 
organisations going around 
and, of course, with the 
Dalits. 

It will be some time yet 
before the situation becomes 
clear. D 
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Panchayati rock 
and roll 


P anchayati Kaj nr Fan- 
I chayati Rocky NobtKly 
I doubts the sincenty ot the 
I Beatles generation, but it 
I would help d its members 
j leanit the language of those 
I they intended to help. Take 
! Kajiv (iandhi. Addressing a 
i paiichaynt rally in (iandhina- 
I gar last fortnight, India's 
j youngest ever Prime Minis¬ 
ter lectured the hapless (Ju~ 
jarati farmers on the advan¬ 
tages of his Panchayati Kaj 



Ra|lv QandhI: th« BaatlM 
8«n*railon 

panacea: "equitable be¬ 
nefits”, “decentralisation of 
power", "social justice", etc. 
i There w.as just one prob 
lem. The bemused rustics 
lacked the benefits of a Cam- 
bndge education (or even 
one that continued at Inipe- 
j rial College after an unfortun- 
I ate encounter with an ex- 
I animation papei). And so, as 
i our lender failed to translate 
i any of his high-falutin 
i phrases into Hindi, they 
' wondered what he was get- 
; ting so excited about. 

^ fusing pethajis. tliat the 
I chaps were missing the 
: (xiiiit-Kajiv's siieech was 
' greeted with a bewildered 
silence—the Prime Minister 
resorted to iJoon §d((K)l 
di. Sadly, evi^if^he^ 
twenty iii|^>l3tripi»^‘”/iunie 
dekhna bai'jS^m to move 


Finally, Rajiv reverted to 
the language he thinks in and 
after a few desultory refer¬ 
ences to “revenue collec¬ 
tion" and “tax appropria¬ 
tion", returned to the tender 
embraces of his securitymen 
and drove away, determined 
nevertheless,to help more of 
thesi- villager chappies at his 
next stop. 

Sneaking 

Sharma? 

W here are all the stones 
about Huta .Singh and 
his sons coming from.'' Con- 
gress(I) members .suggest 
that Arun Nehru is leaking 
them in an effort to embar¬ 
rass the man who used to 
once address him as hiizoor. 

But Buta Singh's family 
attributes the leaks to 
another source. According to 
this version, it is Satish Shar¬ 
ma who IS behind the e-x 
po.s^^s. Sharma and Singh, as 
is well-known, cannot stand 
each other. 

In recent yeais, Sharma 
believes that he has neutral¬ 
ised the influence of the 
Prime Minister's office 
(PMO), thanks to the 
appointment of R.K. Dha- 
wan. Now. all that remains is 
to margmalise the Cabinet. 
With Narasimha Rao in the 
doghouse and Shiv Shankar 
in disgrace, Buta Singh is the 
only minister with clout. 




Mahabir Praaad (laft) with Madhavrao Scindia: no nonaanaa, plaaaa 


However, if it can be 
proved that Singh an 
emban'assment. then his in¬ 
fluence IS certain to dc 
crease And Shanna's certain 


Checking them 
out 


M ahabir Prasad, the for¬ 
mer DPCC chief, IS 
finding the going tough at 
Rail Bhawan. There's not a 
gieat deal for the deputy 
minister to do, when the 
railway minister handles the 
nitty-gritty of day-to-day op 
orations himself. Initially, 
Prasad tried to win over 
railway officials by going 
around and offering them ex¬ 
tensions and other favours. 
Unfortunately for him, 
Madhaviiio Scindia found out 
and put an end to this non¬ 
sense. 

But, say this for Prasad: 
he gets around. He has now 



Satiah Shanra; rMfig atocli? 


ButB Sfeigh: an amlMirMMMnt? 


assigned to himself the job of 
allocating biKikstalls at rail¬ 
way platforms and making 
sure that stations are clean. 
On a recent trip to Madras, 
he took tlic trouble to gel off 
at every stop and check the 
lavatory. 

Judging by the railways’ 
curient safety record, 
however, perhaps 1‘rasad 
would be better occupied 
checking the rails instead. 

Life and death 


L ife, death, survival- -it s 
all the same to the ser¬ 
vants of the people. Recent- ^ 
ly, Rameshwar Neekhra, 
president. Congress Sewa 
Dal, minted the press over 
for lunch. The hacks were 
soon to learn that there's no 
such thing as a ft'ee meal. 
While they tucked mto the 
spread, Neekhra re¬ 
morselessly lectured them 
for an hour on the achieve¬ 
ments of the Dal. 

Lest his rhetonc be con¬ 
fused with the rotis, 
Neekhra’s sidekick Amal 
Seal distributed a two-page ki 
statement, re-emphasising 
these achievements: “Shree , 
Neekhra has introduced a 
new work culturp in the 
Sewa Dal and the first 
shramdan camps started on i 
27 May last year at Delhi on 
the auspicious occasion of 
Pandit Jawafaarlat Nehru’s 
birthday. ” 

Touching stuff. Except for 
one thing. Somebody for^t 
to tell Neekhra that Nehru ! 
died on 27 May. b I 













On your dat^CRIP 
wry first journey, 
womd you leave ne 
best Mend behind? 


Aristocrat introduces the suitcase with a big heart 
The Spacccase. 

It’s the same length and breadth as any oihct 
suitcase With only one diflcrencc, the height So it 
packs 30% more than any other suitcase 
Just enough to take along that extra something 

wife smile Something to 


gladden your little girl’s 


A 21" (53 cm) 


Spacccase makes ideal 


hand-baggage on an 


aircraft. So you can pack 


in more widtout checking in your luggage. 

The Spacccase is available in different sizes and 
colours, with beautifully coordinated interiors. 

And an Aristocrat chain locking system. 

So. if you’re looking for a suitcase th« gives you 
30 % extra packing space, come sdong to your nearest 
AristvM:rat dealer. 

And don’t fotget die teddy bear. 








>ANCHAYATI RAJ: CONSTITOTIQWAL REVOLUTION OR CON TRICK? 
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Dhirubhai Ambani 
just keeps 
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Aristocrat 

We're vitbyoii all the way 


Hofw tobrii^home 
a little bit oi Paris 
for the woman who’s 
given you the earth. 


What do you do when you need a 
suitcase that guarantees you extra security 
while you're travelling with priceless 
belongings? 

A toy tram for your nephew 
The latest Oscar-wtnning video, Or her 
favourite French perfume 

You get the Aristoirat legend A suitcase with 
three multi-lever locks 
instead of the usual one. 
A suitcase so safe, you 
can even leave it 
unattended, and relax 
The Aristocrat 1 egend 
comes equipped with a 
special soft-grip handle. 
Very tempting for 

someone to pick up your suitcase But it also has 
an Aristolock chain liKking system, to put an end 
to such temptation. 

It’s available m a range of colours, with specially 
coordinated interiors So it looks great inside and 
out It’s got dividers to keep your clothes in place 
and a pouch for all your odds and ends 

So before you land in Pari,s, make a stopover at 
an Aristocrat dealer near you. 
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LETTERS 



j Drama in 
i Karnataka 

i 

ver since He^de’s res 
i>!nation, and the mstalla 
I tion ot tlie Homnuii niiveni- 
; rnent, Deve (iowda has 
' nursed ambitions of beinn 
I elevated to the office of chief 
minister (cV>i//> in KaniHtakn, 
fit) April—() May). When this 
did not happ> n, the seeds of 
: dissent were sown. Discord, 
j infi(?htinf{ and an unseemly 
i display of power became the 



Bommai victim of dissent 
order in the Janata Dal. Bom- 
mai’s induction of 19 minis¬ 
ters into his jumbo cabinet 
j finally turned things in Deve 
Gowda’s favour. For it is 
these ministers who de¬ 
fected and reduced the Bom¬ 
mai ministry to a nunority. 
Strictly speaking, what hap¬ 
pened in Karnataka cannot 
be called a coup. After all. 
the Governor, in his own 
words, ‘‘acted as a servant of 
the Constitution." All the 
same, Rajiv Gandhi seems to 
I ha# tak^ a calculated risk 
in Kamafika. Only time will 
tell if he was prudent, 
p' KmK Otanm UmMrJmm, Calaittm 
(W0»tB0iHfan 


• Most people believe that 
the unposition of President’s 
> Rule in Karnataka was 
another cruel assault on 
democracy, that it was a 
premeditated action trig¬ 
gered by the Centre. 
However, I strongly feel that 
the coup was one of the best 
things to happen in the state. 
The members of the Janata 
Dal were either interested in 
liecoming ministers or selling 
their loyalty for a hefty price. 
A coup was necessary to 
purge the government of its 
poisonous elements. Rajiv 
Gandhi must now make an 
effort to ensure that a clean 
government is elected. 

U.S. Iy»r, BmmMorm 
(Kanuuka) 

■ There were a number of 
inaccuracies in the story. 
According to your corres¬ 
pondents. Indira Gandhi won 
a motion of no-confidence 
after the Congress split in 
1969. This is not true be¬ 
cause there was no such 
motion. The first vote that 
Mrs Gandhi won was on the 
adjournment motion at Indi¬ 
a’s humiliation at the Rabat 
Conference. 

In July 19t)9, Morarji Desai 
did not lose the vote on a 
motion of rio-confidence. He 
le signed in the midst of the 
debate on it. 'Tfus is in fact 
seen as DesaTs greatest 
blunder. Charan Singh, too. 
did not lose the vote on a 
motion of no-confidence. His 
courage failed him, he 
panicked and committed the 
same blunder that Desai had 
committed. Without daring 
to face the Lok Sabha, he 
resigned and asked for the 
dissolution of the House. 

Your magazine attempts to 
put the blame for NTR’s 
dismissal on Arun Nehru, 

Shiv Shankar and Indira Gan¬ 
dhi while exonerating Rajiv 
Gandhi. This speaks volumes 
of the biased stand that you 
have taken towards the pow- 
eis'that-bc. 

Madhu Umsytf, MawDaHti 

Mr Limaye is right. We had 
ourdetaiis wrong. But our 
basic premise—that because 
a government has lost a 
numerical majority it should 
not be dismissed tHI it is 


proved that it has lost the 
confidence of the House — 
remains valid. Mrs Gandhi 
won several votes from 1969 
to 1971 when her Con- 
gress(R) was in a minority. 
Morarji resigned because he 
thought he would lose the 
no-confidence motion. Char¬ 
an Singh resigned because 
the Congressdl’s decision to 
vote against him meant that 
his government had lost the 
confidence of the House. 

Our point was that S. R. 
Bommai should have been 
given a chance to prove that 
he had the confidence of the 
House bef<>re beaig dis- 
nussed. 

As for the dismissal of the 
Andhra ministry, perhaps Mr 
Limaye should re-read the 
article. Nowhere is Rajiv 
Gandhi 'exonerated'; to 
blame Arun Nehru is not to 
let Rajiv off the hook. Sun- 
hay’s stand on the dismissal 
has been consistent since 
1984—Editor 


Brought into 
f&cus 


Inside a aattra: preserving traditions 

Y our magazine deserves 
to be congratulated for 
the article on ^juli Island 
(Island of leaning, 23—29 
April). This is the first time 
that the media.have focused 
on this picturesque re^on. 
However, your correspon¬ 
dent is not correct when he 
says: “Today, a majority of 
the 1.3 lakh population of the 
island are tribals who are as 
averse to change as the sat- 
tra institutions." In fact, 
according to the 1971 Cen¬ 
sus, the number of tribals is 


Ol 49 lalihs, ai^ they are as 
devoted as the others to¬ 
wards tfie sattra institutions. 

F.C. HkamUm, JorhattAamam) 

ff'iV:' 'I- ,;i I ,>.>■« 

The minute off 
contention 

( strongly object to the fact 
that I have been quoted in 
your article ( The nowhere 
people, 2—8 April), even 
though 1 did not actually 
meet your correspondent ex¬ 
cept for one brief minute in 
the Ashram library. We were 
to meet the next day in the 
French College but I failed to 
keep the appointment and 
the meeting never took 
place. Given this, I was flab¬ 
bergasted to find quotes 
attributed to me about the 
people of Pondicherry whom 
I not only find interesting but 
have become particularly 
fond of. 

TMany Lapraux, Pondlchany 

Monideepa Banerjie re- 
pliesiThc appointment for 16 
November had been fixed on 
15 November when we met 
at the Aurobindo Ashram 


Library, thanks to one 
Maurice Shukla. While Mr 
Lepreux admits to the 15 
November meeting, he 
claims it was fora "brief 
minute". However brief the 
minute, we did talk about the 
French attitude to the 
French Tamils in Pondicher¬ 
ry. In fact, 1 openly took 
notes of what Mr Lepreux 
had to say. The quote that he 
claims has been wrongly 
attributed to him in the arri- 
cle is from that particular 
conversation. 
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Anti-Indian tirade 

C haudhuri calls himself a 
litterateur, yet lacks the 
very quality that makes one 
so—respect for his col¬ 
leagues ("The English are 
superior to us". 23—29 
^ril). He calls the Bengali 
communists, the “sons of the 
rich". He defines the 
architect of modem Bengal 



Chaudhuri; outrageous 

with words like "barbaric”, 
“uneducated” and “mean”. 
Such remarks are unbecom¬ 
ing of a writer and intellectual 
of his calibre. Added to his 
inflated ego and disrespect 
for great men is the vein of 
contradictory remarks that 
runs throughout the inter¬ 
view. First, Chiudhuri de¬ 
fines Beng^ literature as the 
best in the world. Tnen he 
says that the “English are 
superior to us”. He dtes the 
example of C. R. Das as 
someone with “a lack of in¬ 
sight” and then calls him the 
most ideal of Bengali politi¬ 
cians. Such derogatory re¬ 
marks raise doubts about his 
own culture, credibility and 
ideology. 

RaJUt C. Kumar, Calcutta (Waat 
BangaD 




A new formula 

W ith the advent of video 
and cable television, 
the Bombay film industry is 
passing through a crucial 
phase (From Frmlare to 
whimper, 9—15 April). 
These days, only one film out 



Aamlr Khan and Juhl Chawia; showing the wav 


of ten is a moderate success. 
A low-budget film like 
QayamatSc (Jayamat Tak 
with a new star cast bect'mes 
a hit, while a film like Gangaa 
Jamunaa Saraswathi with 
established stars like Ami- 
tabh Bachchan, Jayaprada 
and Meenakshi fails to make 
it. The time-tested formula 
seems to have outbved its 
utility It is time something 
was done to save the Hindi 
film industry. 

Taraam Badhan, Bombay 
(Maharaahtrai 


An uphill task 

I t will be a difficult task to 
select the Indian tennis 
squad, in the absence of 
Vijay Amntraj, to play 
against the winner of the 
Japan-Korea tie (Exit Vijay. 
Forever? 9 —15 April), in 
the absence of old war horse 
Amritraj, the responsibility 
of maintaining India’s super 
lority in the Asian zone will 


rest on Ramesh Knshnan 
and Zee.shan Alt. h’or the 
future. It is up to the selec¬ 
tors to ensure that deserving 
players get a chance to prove 
their worth. 

SmfM Huaaain, Dtbrugarh 
(Aaaamt 


Communal frenzy 


Riot-torn Mathura 


T he recent outbreak of 
communal frenzy in 
Mathura, a city known for 
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harmony amoi^ the different 
communities, is a grim warn - 
ing that communalism is still 
active in India. (The cancer 
sfgead.^. ,30 April—6 May). 

It is quite apparent that the 
trouble-makers are backed 
by political forces, Installing 
an idol near a mosque is 
enoufi^ provocation for a 
communal flare-up. 

Cconmunal forces must be 
nipped in the bud. Prompt 
action must be taken to curb 
untoward incidents, and 
those attempting to make the 
most of these to spread fun¬ 
damentalism must be sev¬ 
erely dealt with. Peace and 
goodwill has to reign sup¬ 
reme. 

tbaahank B bakhar, Maa m t 
(Uttar Rn da ah ) 

'■.'i ' ' . C/.' 

Spinners’ 

dilemma 

I t was a timely rejoinder to 
the cricket selectors (Dis¬ 
aster diary. .30 April—6 
May). Where India erred 
was in using spinners on 
pitches made for pace bowl¬ 
ing. True, Kapil Dev and 
Chetan Sharma did manage 
to wreak havoc on some 
occasions, but since they had 
to bowl unchanged for long 
spells, they were easily ex¬ 
hausted. Perhaps the use of 
more medium pacers would 
have helped to a certain ex¬ 
tent. As the last series in 
England showed, India fared 
well by using the services of 
three medium pacers. A 
team loaded with spinners 
can work only in conditions 
tailor-made for them. This 
probably explains vidiy Indi¬ 
ans play so well in their own 
country! 

OMM 

■ TIk selectors are to blame 
for India’s poor showing in 
the West Indies. Deserving 
players like Roger Binny, and 
Madan Lai were not included 
in the team in spite of the fact 
that they have proved their 
ment time and again. The 
Cricket Board ^ould sidxnit 
a written explanation for the 
poor performance of the Indi¬ 
an team. 

B. Huaaabh Pftnywfi (baama 
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FROM THE CORRIDORS 


UOAYAN SHARMA 


Hegde’s track record 


Is the former CM a heavyweight in Karnataka 


W hy IS Kamaknshna Hfgde niakinjj 
an issue out til the dismissal of the 
j Janata Dal goveninient in Karnataka''' 
j After all, wliat did llejjde do for the 
; people of the stale dunnfj the years that 
I he was in power' If the response to the 
I bandh called hy the tfpposition ui Kama- 
; taka to protest ajjainst the dismissal of 
! Kommai's ({overniiient is anything to go 
' by. then it must be admitted that the 
masses are disillusioned with the Janata 
Dal. 

When Kamaknshna Hegde was voted 
to power in 1985, he made a number of 
tall promises. For in.stance, Hegde had 
j proclaimed tliat unlike the previous Con¬ 
gress mmistnes, the one headed by him 
I would be' ruled from Bangaloie and not 
from Delhi. But consider tlus; m the six 
and a half years that he was in power, 
Ramakrishna Hegde attended the 
Assembly for only 251 days. 

'Die generation of new job opportuni¬ 
ties was yet another of Hegde's poll 
j gimmicks. But on this count, too, the 
I fonner chief miriistei’s achievement is 
j ml. When Hegde took over the reins of 
i Karnataka, the number of job vacancies 
I in the state government stood at 56,0(M). 

! Hegde even formed as many as 62 
j committees to overlook recruitments, 
j but most of these bodies were accused 
• of corruption. Moreover, the number of 
vacancies increased to 1.6 lakhs. No 
wonder, the Janata Dal's mam support 
base in Karnataka, the urban middle 
class, has deserted the party. 

The result is that the political scenano 
m Karnataka is confusing and is ideally 
suited for the Congress(l) to stage a 
comeback. The Vokkaligas and the Ling- 
ayats, who form 47 per cent of the 
state's population and had voted for the 
Janata Party m 1985, aie today a bewil¬ 
dered lot with the Janata Dal being in 
disarray. So far as Bommai is con¬ 
cerned, he does not wield influence 
within the Dal and the real boss is 
Ramakrishna Hegde. 

The Janata Dal's real setback, of 
course, is the rebellion of H.D. Deve 
Gowda, undoubtedly the most powerful 
Vokkaliga leader, w'ho has walked out of 
the Dal to retain the’ identity of the 
Janata Party. And, most of the Janata 
Party candidates who were defeated in 

■UNOAV 21—97 M«y ina ~ 


as he Ls made out to he? 

the 1985 Assembb elections have de 
cided to side with Deve (iowda. Con¬ 
sidering that the Janata Party had polled 
roughly 42 per cent of the popular voles 
in 1985. a 1.5 per cent swing could seal 
the fate of the Janata Dal in the next 
elections 

The picture, thus, apjiears to t>e rosy 
for the Congress(l), But it would be 
wrong to assume that the victory would 


Ramakrishna Hegde 
thinks he can win the 
Karnataka elections 
for the Janata Dal. But 
it may be recalled that 
the Janata Party won 
the 1983 polls 
without his active 
participation 


Hagda: loMng Ma totich? 



come naturally—the Congress(l) nuisl 
first set Its own house m order. Ideally, 
Veerendra Patil and Oscar Fernandes 
should take over charge in Karnataka. 
Both of them should bi- assisted by 
leaders like Mallikarjun Kharge, Veerap 
pa Moilv, Bangarappa and C.K. lafler 
Sharief. Janardhan Poojarv should be 
advised to concentrate on the backward 
castes of south Canara. 

But time is clearly running out for 
both the Congress(l) and tlie Janata Dal. 
If the elections are held in .September, 
the Janata Dal will cenamly have an 
advantage. For, though Hegde and his 
colleagues in the party are (|uarrelling 
now, they might just be able to patch up 
their differences before thi' polls. But if 
the elections are held in June, the 
prospects of the Congressd) are indeed 
bright. 

Ramakrishna Hegde obviously thinks 
that he can win the Karnataka elections 
for the Janata Dal and he has already 
started touring the state. But it may tie 
recalled that the Janata Paily won the 
1983 polls without the active participa¬ 
tion of Hegde in the election cam|>aign. 
It was Deve Gowda and his dedicated 
followers who defeated the < omipt reg¬ 
ime of Gundu Rao. In fact, Hegde was 
thrust upon the Janata Party workers in 
Kaimataka by the high command. 

Take a look at Ramakrishna Hegde's 
performance as a politician. He was 
defeated convincingly in the 1972 
Assembly elections but managed to 
make a backdoor entry into the lx‘gisla- 
tive Council m 1974. He followed it up 
with another humiliating defeat as a 
Janata Party candidate in the 1977 Lok 
Sabha elections. Hegde thereafter con¬ 
tested the Assembly elections in 1978 
but lost yet again. 

But defeats could hardly dampen 
Hegde’s spirits. He convinced the Janata 
Party Parliamentary Board to nominate 
him to the Rajya Sabha from Karnataka. 
When Hegde was chosen as the chief 
minister of the state, he was a memlgtr 
of the Rajya Sabha. 'I'rue, he later 
became a member of the state Assem¬ 
bly. but it was only wlh the help of Deve 
Gowda. In fact, Hegde’s fwpular image 
was to a large extent built up by the 
press. Q 
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KULOIPNAVAR 


Pakistan, the trouble-maker 


B efore the youth belonging to the 
Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front took to arms, they reportedly held 
a discussion with the leaders in Pakistan 
Occupied Kashmir (POK). The youth 
from Kashmir wanted the Valley to 
accede to Pakistan. But the POK people 
opposed, saying that they had enough of 
Pakistanis and that they would be “far 
happier” in India than in Pakistan. It is an 
open secret that the conditions in Kash¬ 
mir are far better than those in POK. 

A proposal to have an independent 
Kashmir, compnsing the Valley and 
POK, was also mooted but no decision 
was taken, although most were in favour 
of It. Pakistan is making a mistake in 
thinking that even if it does stir up 
trouble, any Kashmir will want to be 
under Pakistan. A Kashmiri is a Kash¬ 
miri is a Kashmiri. 

Islamabad has, however, modified its 
strategy for an insurrection m Kashmir. 
In 1965, the infiltrators who crossed the 
ceasefire line and even managed to 
reach the outskirts of Srinagar airport 
were non-Kashmiris. In fact, it was a 
Kashmiri Gujjar (herdsman) who raised 
the alarm and other Kashmiris hounded 
them out. 

This time F'.kistarj agents have lured 
some young men from Kashmir into 
Pakistan, trained them m the use of 
arms and explosives, and sent them 
back. By accident one of them was 
caught, and his confession led to the 
arrest of many others. Nearly 85 have 
been arrested so far from the estimated 
300 trained youths. 

The Pakistanis must be hoping that 
with guns in their hands the Kashmiris 
would cease to be docile. The Pakistanis 
had never held the Kashmiris in esteem 
and have taken full advantage of their 
“docile” attitude in POK. 

I recall that in early 1972, when I met 
Field Marshal Ayub Khan, then living in 
retirement, in Islamabad after the Bang¬ 
ladesh war, he used dero^tory words 
to describe the Kashmiris. We were 
talking about Pakistan’s failure in 1965 to 
bring about an uprising in Kashmir as 
was planned. Ayub said that he was 
confident that no Kashmiri would'Tevolt” 
because, as he put it, "I know the 
Kashmiri character,” and went on to 
add, "It was Bhutto (Zulfiqar Ali) who 
told me that the moment infiltrators 


reached the Valley, there would be an 
uprising”. 

Whether the scale of training given to 
the newly recruited youths—and the 
motivation—is adequate enough to tng- 
ger a revolt is a matter of conjecture. 
But the fact that most of them have not 
been traced should cause concern. This 
means that quite a number of people, at 
least in the urban areas, have got quite 
alienated from the government not to 
help the police find the militants. 

I was told that when the two boys, 
covering their faces with cloth, ran after 
firing back at the police, many followed 
them, not to catch them but to see the 
faces of the “brave ones”. The youths 
are said to have been trained some¬ 
where near Peshawar, a significant 
venue because the Afghan rnujahidef-n 
are also in the vicinity. Some mujahideen 
leaders have gone on record saying that 
after the end of the fighting in Afghanis¬ 
tan, they would be fighting for the 
“liberation of Kashmu"”. Shades of 1947 
when hordes of tribals were led by 
Pakistani officers into Kashmir to rape 
and to loot, leading to the first battle of 
Kashmir. 

Pakistan's complicity—Islamabad has 
allocated Rs 2 crores in its budget to 
instigate a Kashmin uprising—is not 
denied by even those opposed to the 
chief minister of Jammu and Kashmir, 
Farooq Abdullah. And the literature the 
youths have distributed—mostly in En- 
^ish for ready use by Indian journalists 
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stationed in Srinagar—has diverse slo¬ 
gans: "Indian dogs go back”, “Quit 
Kashmir,” and "Kashniir is for Kash- 
iniris”. 

Besides sending back Kashmiri youth 
with amis, Pakistan has sent in many 
infiltrators. Asked if there was any truth 
in reports that infiltrators had started 
coming from across the border, a milit¬ 
ary source said: “We should not be 
complacent about it." Pressed further, 
the source said: "We have taken note of 
It.” 

Some of these infiltrators, who have 
learnt Kashmiri, are said ti. have come 
over a period of many years. They 
reportedly work as petty government 
servants, rural workers and school 
teachers. Nobixlv knows how many of 
them arc there as they mingle with the 
mainstream of society. And since they 
speak Kashmin, they remain unnoticed. 

It appears that Islamabad has taken 
pains to ensure that a chance arrest will 
not lead to many others being found out. 
The youths taken to Pakistan were 
trained in batches of four. Dunng their 
three-week training, they were neither 
exposed to other Kashmins, nor to the 
outside world in Pakistan. They were 
driven in closed vehicles and did not 
know where they were taken. Members 
of one batch, who have been arrested, 
said they were taken to Islamabad 
and then driven to an unknown destina¬ 
tion. 

Apparently, Btiiazir Bhutto, the 
Pakistani Prime Minister, has not been 
able to do anything about incursions into 
India though New Delhi has made it clear 
more than once that any attack, direct or 
indirect, on Kashmir would be taken as 
an attack on India, as it was in 1965. 

A charitable explanation in Delhi is 
that Benazir Bhutto has not yet been 
able to shake the military off her back. 
All the subversion in Kashmir and Pun¬ 
jab is attributed to the Pakistan’s Inter- 
Services Intelligence (ISI), which acts 
directly under the military and does not 
take orders from the civilian govern¬ 
ment. 

This may well be true, but an elected 
government which does not assert its 
rigjil to rule often loses the right to rule. 
In any case, Kashmir is too serious a 
problem to be left to soldiers—it can 
lead to a catastrophic situation, b 
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I aiti a very poor fanner. I am proud of 
what 1 have done and earned. 

BalkamJakhar, Lok Sabba Speaker, cm 
the fodder scandal he has been mpb- 
cated m 


fiijuiv Gandhi is on his way out...be¬ 
cause ot his own sms of conunission and 
omissio n. 

LK. Advani, president of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party 


Wur options are open And we have 
ample ton e. 

V.K. Ramamurihy, Tamil Nadu 
Pradesh Congress chM.on allying with 
the DMK 

3iachen has to be def^ded, not only 
Mcauee of its strategic importance^ but 
ppeapse it te onr». 

Hwofliuiii III I. ^ 

jViartf^ a * 

tt ^ i. 


If U IS a cnme for us» to be photographed 
with Nazir All, what about Kajiv Gandhi, 
who IS the Prime Minister of the coun¬ 
try? Let the CBI also mquire into his 
photographs. And why weren’t Rajiv 
Gandhi’s pittuies flashed on Doordar- 
shan? 

Saiyai'al SiNOH Yadav* leader of the 
Opposition in the UP Assembly 

I only offered condolences. 

M. Kariwanidhi, Tamil Nadu chief 
muuster, on bs meeting with former 
Karnataka CM S.K. Bomnm 

Relief...! have no regrets. I had an 
opportunity and I did inv best. 

S.R. Bommai, former Karnataka cbef 
amster, on bs government's dismissal 

Tlfflt of a silent spectator, watching a 
drama. 

H.D, Dbve GcmoA, Janata, Jbrty leader, 
on bs rote in the toppSng of the 
Karnataka govermnent 


India is hke a faUier to us. If a small child 
commits some mischief it 1$ scolded, and 
perhaps a small punishment is meted 
out. It is not locked up and left to starve 
to death. 

SHAn-RNDRA Kumar Upadhyava, iVep- 
al's foreign mmistet,(m fndo-N^jalese 
relations 

There’s no doubt that the LTfE w 
determined to positively rontnbute to 
restoring peace m the country. 

Rajan WutRAiNR, Sri Lankan fotvtgn 
minister 

If a film person onticiaes you, it‘s fine 
but if he praises you, it’s very risky. 

B K Kakahiia, journalist nnd 
scriptwriter, on Sim persmaHties 

I itm a Gandlnan, totally noft-ifipitmt 
except <vhen it comes to hiftittg below 
: the belt, which 1 do aU the time. 

! Amrita Sbmoh, fito actress 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


A promise 
of power 

Rajiv Gandhi's Panchayati Raj plan. A move 
to revolutionise the villages? Or a scheme to 
usurp state powers? 



F or a K<ivt‘mment that has 
known more foi its lorn- 
plete lack of initiattve, the 
announcements were be- 
wiidennK. sudden and un- 
I characteristically forceful. After months 
j of complete stasis, Pnme Minister Rajiv 
i Gandhi diamatically unveiled what he 
i said was a momentous plan desiKned to 
change the very course of Indian his¬ 
tory. The Constitution was being 
amended, he declared, to devolve effec¬ 
tive power on the people and allow them 
greater freedom in deternuning their 
own destinies. Hiis would be done by 
instituting a system of elected govern¬ 
ments at the district level and endowing 
them with powers guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The Prime Minister 
prophesied that this would end the era of 
vested interests and power brokers and 
fulfil the dreams of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

It was a loud boast. And the amazing 
thing was Rajiv Gandhi's obvious deter¬ 
mination to see that it doesn’t remain 
merely rhetonc. The unveiling of the 
plan coincided with a highly publicised 
AlCC-1 (All India Congress-I Commit- 
I tee) session held in New Delhi on 10 
i May, 1989, where Rajiv Gandhi's 
1 dramatic declarations met with orches- 
! trated cheering. A few days earber, the 
j government had convened a meeUng of 
! chief ministers to inform them of tlie 
i proposals and eliat their views. There¬ 
after, on 15 May, the government 
introduced the Bill for the proposed 
constitutional changes in Parliament. 
The government made it clear that it 
was determined to push throu^ the Bill 
to make district and panchayat institu- 
I tions the third tier of the administration, 
i The Prime Minister, it seemed, was set 
on regaining the initiative. 

After some hesitation, the Opposition 
managed to get its act together and 
made precbctable noises critidsing the 



proposal. Janata Dal president Vish- 
waiiath Praiap -Singh dubbed the whole 
thing as a "hoax" He charged the gov¬ 
ernment of trymg to bring in greater 
centralisation through the back door. 
West Bengal finance minister, Ashim 
Dasgupta, called the Bill "im¬ 
moral". Echoing V.P. Singh’s senti¬ 
ments, Dasgupta argued: “We have 
reason to believe that the entire objec¬ 
tive (of the Bill) IS to encroach into the 
states' powers and jurisdictions.” Telu- 
gu Desam leaders objected to the haste 
with which the three-tier government 
scheme was being pushed through. "We 
have amended the Constitution 63 times 
so far,” Andhra Pradesh chief minister 
N.T. Rama Rao pointed out. “We have 
elections in six months. Let this issue be 
taken to the people for a mandate.” 

Despite these protestations, howev¬ 
er, it was not entirely clear why the 
proposed Panchayati ^ constitutional 
amendment was such a bad thing. At 
least two major Opposition leaders, 



Itlsnotcmiaiii 
whether tiM 
panebayat plan wHI 
Rajjv GandM alH 
fliaiimalactkiiis: 
Bpt It would be tragic 
if the promise of 
grassrools demooraey 
went die way the 
2ist century dream 



Rajiv Gandhi with villagers: grassroots 
democracy 

Haryana chief minister Devi Lai and 
Karnataka’s Ramaknshna Hegde, de¬ 
spite some reservations, had to admit 
that the move had merit. Devn Lai ^ 
acutally welcomed the move, saying that 
the panchayat system had not evolved 
because city-bred men were responsible 
for framing the Constitubon. Hegde too 
was surprisingly sober: “I am glad that 
the Prime Minister has suddenly '■eal- 
ised the unportance of this Bill. ” Hegde 
claimed that the panchayat system 
already existed in Karnataka. He argued 
that while Rajiv Gandhi could be accused 
of resurrecting the panchayat issue for 
electoral gains, the proposed changes 
were bound to have profound impbea- 
tions for the polity. 

» > 

I f popular reaction to the Panchayati 
Raj proposal was overlaid with scep¬ 
ticism, it was chiefly because Rajiv 
Gandhi’s turn towards rural India is in 
total contrast to his initial obsession with 
consumerism, economic liberalisation 
and hi-tech. Tlie panchayat constitution¬ 
al amendment was seen as a sudden, 
almost desperate, attempt to address 
the hitlierto neglected rural voters. 
R^iv Gandhi’s protestations that there 
was nothing sudden about the announce¬ 
ment cut very little ice. The curious j 
fact, however, is that the panchayat plan 
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did not emerge from a preconceived 
notion about what is good for the 
country. When he started out, Rajiv 
Gandhi appears to have held the stan¬ 
dard free market ideas about economic 
development and social justice. When 
these did not seem to solve all, or even 
most, of the country’s problems, he 
started looking elsewhere. 

That was in late 1987. It began with 
Rajiv Gandhi meeting district magis¬ 
trates to find out why the administration 
was generally not responsive to gras- 
sroot needs and why plans conceived at 
the highest levels were not properly 
implemented at the lowest. Half way 
through these meetings, the Prime 
Minister seems to have concluded that 
"despite all the goodwill in the worid, ail 
their sincerity and all their dedication, a 
bureaucratic administration could not be 
responsive until it was rooted in a 
democratic polity”. Starting from 
Nehru's belief that "real change comes, 
of course, from within the village, from 
the very people living in the village, and 
is not imposed from outside”, Rajiv 
Gandhi went on to formulate a plan to 
revitalise the decaying Panchayati Raj 
system. 

What began as a somewhat narrow 
administrative quest ende4 up addres¬ 
sing a critical lacuna in the Indi^ political 
I system. It revealed how governments 
operating at the Centre and states with 




the help of a bureauciacy could never 
successfully ensure democratic parti¬ 
cipation of the rural masses. State 
capitals and New Delhi continued to be 
the effective repositories of all powers 
and privileges. To change this, the 
Prime Minister’s backroom boys with 
the help of academics, politicians and 
government experts chalked out a grand 
plan to bring ‘power to the people’. 
Work on the plan began with the basic 
presumption that the decay of democra¬ 



tic institutions at the grassnxit level was j 
directly linked to the absence of tonsti- 
tutional guaiantces for I'anchayati Ra|j 
institutions. "DemcK'racy derives from 
the Constitution,” explains Mam Shank¬ 
ar .4iyar. a bureaucrat in the Prime 
Miraster's office, who was associated 
with the fonnulation of the panchayat 
plan. "The suspension of polls at the 
state or central level is unthinkable 
today and this is because any violation of 
the Constitution would lead to a total 
breakdown of the system.” Aiyar 
argues. “But because panchayats did not 
have a place in the Constitution, they 
have easily been overridden and reduced 
largely to existing on paper alone.” 

T he 64th constitutional Amendment 
Bill tabled in Parliament on 15 May 
seeks to create a new (the ninth) 
schedule devoted to Panchayati Raj 
institutions. It will become mandatory 
for state governments to ensure that 
regular panchayat elections, through 
umversal adult suffrage, are held every 
five years. The new system will have 
three tiers—the village level pan¬ 
chayats, the intennediate (blcKk, tehsii, 
taluka or anchal) level committees and 
district governments—each tier will be 
composed of directly elected members. 
State governments will retain the power 
to dismiss district governments but will 
have to ensure that fresh elections are 
held within six months. For the first 
time, women and backward class repre¬ 
sentatives will be elected, and not co¬ 
opted as in the past, to reserved seats in 
the panchayat bodies. These provisions 
are expected to grant a new independent 
status to panchayat bodies and to make 
their existence independent of the 
whims of state governments. 

To give district governments real 
clout, the constitutional changes will 
allow them to prepare and implement 
their own developmental plans. All cen¬ 
tral and state agencies will therefore 
become subordirate to the Panchayati 
Raj institutions and so will the district 
administrations, which will henceforth 
function not as overlords, but as execu¬ 
tives of an elected government. The 
Ninth Schedule will also list a whole 
range of subjects, ranging from rural 
development to primary health, that 
could be looked after by the district 
governments. And most important, the 
Constitution would also make it manda¬ 
tory for state governments to ensure 
that the district governments are given 
hmds, not arbitrarily, but accorthng to 
criteria predetermined by state govern¬ 
ments. In a note circulated to chief 
nMsters, it has been stressed that “the 
Constitution wouk) also have to &ect 
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Mani Shankar 
Aiyar 


The flamboyant 
bureaucrat In the 
Prime Minister's office 
was closely associated 
with formutating the 
Bill. He thinks that the 
panchayat system was 
ignored earlier 
because It did not have 
a place in the 
Constitution 


Kamlapati 

Tripathi 


His undiluted praise 
tor the Panchayatl Raj 
proposals at the recent 
AiCC(i) session took 
many by surprise. The 
senior Congressman, 
who has been 
sidelined by Rajiv 
Gandhi, has been 
critical of most party 
decisions 


Ramakrishna 

Hegde 


He was one of the two 
senior Janata Dal 
leaders who admitted 
that the proposals had 
some merit. While 
saying they would 
change the face of 
India, he claimed that 
most of the Bill’s 
provisions were 
already In force in 
Karnataka 


;• .stiilf lo take appropriate 

stfjis to 1 ‘iisutc that the tinariies of 
; pamiiavals at all tliiee tiers are sound 

■ and I oiiiiin'iisiii.ite with then devolved 
poweis and i esponsibihties” This 
ine.ins Ih.il it a slate Koverriinent tried to 
Imam lallv squeeze an intransigent dis- 
tiK'l goveintnenl, it would be violating 
tile (.'oiis'itulion 

'I'ht iiiinli('atiimsareiiidr‘e(lawesoiiu‘. 
I'-veii tile pioeess of eeonornie planning 
in India will undergo a remarkable trans- 
foiIllation (line distiu't goveniinents be¬ 
gin to I onvev then develo(miental objec- 
; lives lo the state ami eentiai levels. 

, Sl.ite goveinine'ils would also be eoni- 
! pelled lo earinaik a greater proportion of 
devi-lopiiient lunds lo the rur.al sector. 

: All 111 all. Kaiiv (hindhi cannot perhaps be 
laiilled foi exulting: "VVe are on tiie 
: threshold ol a rnightv revolution...a 
i :evolution that will jiring deniociacy to 
! tlie dooistep of croies of Indians. It is a 
j revolution that will bung development to 
' lakhs ol oui villages. It is a revolution 
that will open tlie dooi s ol opjxrrtunity to 
millions of Scheduk'd Castes and Sche- 
I doled I libes, and half the po|)ulalion of 

■ out country the viomen of India." And, 

I at the same tiiiie. neither perhaps can 
i the Opposition state governments be 
I taulled foi fearing an erosion of therr 

authontv 

T he principal atguineiit raised bv 
Opposition ruled state governments 
against the constitutional amendment is 
I that It IS designed to create a direct link 
' bet'veeii New Delhi and the districts, 

; that the slate govenimeiits will some- 
; how be left out in the cold, and that its 
' net effect will he greater centralisation, 

; The Telugu Desani, which has set up a 
! highly ellective and vital three-tier pan- 
i chavdli system in Andhra Pradesh, has 
j been most vtx'iferous in its condemna- 
! tion ol the lUll. According to Telugu 
i Dt'sam general secretary Ashok Gajapa- 
I ti Kaju. the piopo.sed amendment is 
' tantamouni to imposing central rule 


throughout India. Andhra clm f minister 
N T. Kama Kao has warned that “anv 
attempt by the Centre to reach the local 
bodies, by ignonng and bypassing the 
duly elected statt* governments, will 
amount to a fraud on the Constitution 
and negation of the pnneipic of federal¬ 
ism implicit in our political structure" 
'I'he Andhra goveniiiieiit's fears have 
been exacerbated by the Centre's deci¬ 
sion lo (iiiectly parcel out the Ks 1,700 
crores alkx-ated for the new employ¬ 
ment generation programme, the Jawa- 


hai Kojgar Yojana. Recently, the distnet 
colleitor at Kharnman was shocked to 
receive a cheque for Rs 2.04 crores 
directly from New Delhi for the employ¬ 
ment programme. And Kama Rao was 
justified in declarmg that “the Centre 
now wants to admini.Ut.' not only the 
districts but also the villages directly 
from Delhi" The dispute boils down to 
who—the Centre or the state govern¬ 
ment will control the local bodies. “In 
principle, I have no objection to any 
constitutional amendment which would 


What the Bill says 


TTie 64th Constitutional Amend¬ 
ment Bill introduced in the Lok 
Sabha on 15 May aims at ffving 
special status to Panchayati Raj in¬ 
stitutions. The salient features of the 
Bill are. 


ELECTIONS 


State governments will be consti¬ 
tutionally obliged to hold elections to 
Panchayati Raj institutions. All the 
three tiers of panchayati institu¬ 
tions—village panchayats, intermedi¬ 
ate bodies and district govern¬ 
ments—will have a fixed term of five 
years. State governments will have 
the power to dissolve district govern¬ 
ments but will be obliged to hold 
fresh byelections witWn six months. 


RESERVATIONS 


Most state legislation on pan- 
chaySts do not provide for reserva- 
tirnis in Panchayati institutions, 
The amendment will compel states 
to reserve seats for the weaker 
sectkms and for women. 


POWERS 


Panchayati Raj institutions—chief¬ 
ly the district governments—will be 
responsible for drawing up and im¬ 
plementing developmental projects. 
State governments will have to de¬ 
volve many subjects on tlie district 
institutions. 


FINANCES 


State goverranents will have to 
allocate frnids to the district govern¬ 
ments in accordance with fixed and 
objective criteria. The Bill proposes 
that states should have their own 
finance commissions which will fix 
norms for the devolution of finances. 
The Bill also suggests that fund 
transfers be tied to specific functions 
so that the district govenunent and 
panchayats are maite accountable. 


SPECIAL AREAS 


The provisions of the B31 wfil not 
be apii^cable to areas of the north¬ 
eastern states where tribd district 
counefis exist. 
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The Janata Oal 
president came out 
strongly against the 
Bill, which he 
described as a 
“hoax”. He charged 
the government with 
using Panchayati Ra) 
to bring in greater 
centralisation through 
the back door 



The CPI(M) has been 
very critical of the Bill. 
Said the West Bengal 
finance minister; “We 
have reason to believe 
that its entire objective 
is to encroach on state 
powers and 
jurisdiction" 


Ashim Dasgupta 


8(’KClAt,KKI*()HT 


Apart tram Kamatakt | 
and West Bengal, 
Andhra Pradesh is Hie^ 
other slate to have 
experimented with 
grassroots democracy* 
The chief minister 
feels that the 
supervision of 
panchayats must be 
undertaken by the 
stales 





The recent AICC(I) seesion: sounding the party out 


Strengthen the Panchayati Raj bodies." 
admits Kama Rao. “However, the 
machinery to supervise these bodies 
must be at the state level and not under 
the central government.” 

Professor B.K. Chandrashekhar of 
the Indian Institute of Management, 
Bangalore, who was a member of 
Hegde’s think-tank, feels that a lot will 
depend on the precise role the district 
magistrate is given. Tlie professor fears 
that the government is averse to the 
idea of the district bureaucracy coming 
under the total control of the elected 
leadeis of the district governments. If 
the colonial collector is re-established in 
all his glory, then it could allow the 
Centre greater leverage in district mat¬ 
ters The Bill, unfortunately, is a little 
► ambiguous on this issue. The draft of the 
proptised Bill presented at the AlCCd) 
.session, merely said; "Devolved powers 
and finances must remain within and 
under the control of elected members 
and office-bearers or the Panchayati Raj 
institutions. They must not be transfer¬ 
red to authorities outside the system. 
All development agencies and the 
bureaucracy concerned withdevelopment 
must be brought within the purview of 
the Panchayati Raj system.” 

Another controversial aspect of the 
proposal was the power it vests with the 
Governor to dismiss district govem- 
' nrents. This provision smacked of colo¬ 
nial style controls and ultimately the 
government decided to scrap it. Prime 
Minister R^jiv Gandhi has, in fact, repe¬ 
atedly tried to convince critics that the 
panchayat Bill is not a Centre-state 
issue. The purpose of the constitutional 
amendment, according to the Prime 
Minister’s advocates, is not to encroach 
on the authority of states but to ensure 
that state governments are constitu¬ 
tionally obliged to keep their panchayats 
alive and huimning. The provisions of 
, the new schedule of the Consfitution will 
be more in the nature of guidelines and 
basic principles. 

«UMMV Mty IMS ^ 



Rajiv Gandhi's turn 
towards rural India 
contrasts with his 
initial obsession with 
consumerism, 
litmralisation and 
hMedh. The 
panchayat scheme is 
viewed as a desperate 
attempt to address 
neglected rural vptprs 


'fhe state governments will be lell to 
decide the nitty gntty For instance, 
every state government will have to 
appoint a state finance tommissi on to 
determine the criteria for financial de¬ 
volution to the panchayat bodies, but 
whether the criteria are generous or not 
will depend on the state government. 
Similarly, how much the district 
bureaucracy, the central and state de¬ 
velopment agencies, cooperatives, 
banks and voluntary organisations are 
integrated with the district government 
will depend on individual state govern¬ 
ments. "All these are not matters for 
constitutional consideration," Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi assured chief ministers on 5 May. 
"However, we do hope the spirit of the 
constitutional amendment v^l inform 
consideration by state governments of 
these vital and pressing matters of 
crucial relevance to the successful op¬ 
eration of Panchayati Raj throu^out the 
country.” 

__ , , . 









IDBI Capital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 
Canital Gains Tax. 
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• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption from Capital 
Gains tax under Section 
54 E of the Income Tax Act, 
1961. 

• Exemption from Wealth 
tax under Section 5(1) 
(xvie) of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957 

• Income tax benefit under 
Section SOL. 

• Interest at 9% p.a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor’s option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 
IDBI. 
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"I have undei^tood RajVs 
game^ilan" 

Devi Lai on the Panchayati Raj proposal 


A ny move that threatens to shake up 
the existing order of government is 
bound to reshuffle powers and, in this 
case, is bound to create some redundan¬ 
cies in state secretariats. It is perhaps 
this that many Opposition-ruled govern¬ 
ments intuitively fear. West Bengal's 
Marxist rulers, for mstance. have de¬ 
cided to fight this constitutional amend¬ 
ment in every way, although in their own 
state they have instituted a model Pan¬ 
chayati Raj system where regular elec¬ 
tions are the norm and where powers 
and funds flow regularly down from the 
state government. The Marxists, 
however, control the district and lower 
level panchayati bodies with an iron 
hand; no elected member of Bengal’s 
district governments is in any doubt who 
wields real power or who takes the 
critical decisions. The constitutional 
amendment threatens to undermine this 
tight state-level control over the district 
governments. Once the powers, pri¬ 
vileges and the right to form a local 
government are constitutionally guaran¬ 


teed. the district government automati¬ 
cally assumes far greater independence. 
Marxist dissidents, members of smaller 
left p^ies and influential individuals at 
the district level are almost certain to 
begin resisting the writ of the Calcutta- 
• based rulers. 

It is not so much the Centre but the 
I district governments that are likely to 
! start encroaching upon the powers of 
state governments. Especially when the 
implications of the constitutional amend¬ 
ment sink in. So far, despite the massive 
publicity surrounding the initiative, there 
is very little awareness at the grassroots 
level. Random interviews across the 
country elicited disappointingly banal 
replies. The sarpanch of the Matmudpur 
panchayat in Haryana’s Kama! district, 
Arjun Singh, for instance, adSiiitted: "1 
t have seen the talks on television. But I 


The Haryana chief minister I k'vi 
l^l is one of the few Opposition 
leaders wtuOiave welcomed l^jiv 
Gandhi’s Panchayati Raj initiative. 

Yet, at the same time, he believes 
that the plan is simply an election 
ganmick. Below. Lai attempts to 
explain the. reasons for his 
contradictory attitude. Excerpts 

Svnday: Is the Panchayati 
Raj /proposal an election stunt? 

Devi Lai; It is certainly an election 
stunt. I doubt if the Congress(l) will 
devolve power on the panchayats; 
rather, it will encroach upon the 


power that exists with the pan¬ 
chayats today. 

If you think that it is only an 
election stunt, why are you sup- 
/torting the move? 

Why not? People are aware of 
these gimmicks. If Rajiv Gandhi 
actually gives power to the pan¬ 
chayats, it would be good. 1 am 
ceitainly in hivour of that. 

But If tilaf happens, will it 
adversely affect the O/tposition’s 
prospects in the elections? 

Not at ^ Peoide will use the 
powers tot are be^ givoi to them 
judicioudy. Tltey understand that it 
is actuafly an attenqM to centralise 
powers. They are not going to fafi for 
to stunt 

But if the panehaytds ore 


given additional powers, 
wouldn’t it encroach on the /tow¬ 
ers of the states and sour Centre- 
state relations? 

The Congress is not bothered 
about Centre-state relations. It is 
only biRhered about elections. 1 have 
a fear that the PM’s earlier meeting 
with the district magistrates has 
something to do with the latest 
proposal. It IS going to be the rule of 
the PM and the DM but not of the 
CM. 

That is what most of the 
Opposition thinks. But then why 
are you supporting the proposal? 

They are opposing it as they 
suspect foul play and I am supporting 
it because I have understo^ Rajiv 
Gandhi's game-plan. The Opposition 
fears that the powers of the states 
would be undermined if this amend¬ 
ment is pushed through. But 1 have 
tried to make them understand that 
our opposition to the proposal is 
what the Congress wants. The Con¬ 
gress thinks that it is a ‘tails I win and 
heads vou lose’ situation for the 
Prime Minister but it is exactly the 
other way round. If the Congress 
does not give to powers it is 
promising now, it has had it. But if it 
does give tlie powers to to pan 
chayats, then we will win as to 
people are with us. 

Rajiv’s plan is to defame to 
Opposition if it opposes the proposal 
and walk away with the credit if to 
Opposition supports it. But I will 
take advantage of this move by to 
Congress for it is the Congress-ruled 
states which have not had elections 
for 1 I panchayats wMIe we have Itad 
reguia; .rleuons in Haryana evciy 
five years, 

WiU the masses be misled by 
the game-plan of Me Congress? 
And will the proposal poUtietse 
the rural areas? 

It’s not the rural masses but the 
urbanites who wffl be misled by this 
gimmick. Moreover, 1 think that the 
rural people are politically quite 
aw^e. 

tn tende wd by Alia bsxmwl 
KurUkehetn 


"The Congress is not 
bothered about 
Centre-state 
relations. It (the 
Panchayati Raj 
system) is going to 
be the rule of the 
PM and the DM but 
not of the CM” 
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Conf*r«nc« on ‘Panchayati Ra| and woman' In I 
do not really understand what changes 
he (Rajiv Gandhi) is bringing about. If he 
is giving more powers to the panchayat, 
then it is a welcome move.” 

Residents of the Hoshalli Mandal pan- 
cliayal near Bangalore seemed to wel¬ 
come the I*rime Minister’s initiative, but 
seemed wary about New Delhi imposing 
"direct controls”. Panchayat member 
Knsluiappa felt that if the changes mean 
“bypassing the state government and 
doing things through the district collec¬ 
tor again, it will be a return to the old 
days”, and sagaciously added: "The 
system can bring us Ram Rajya. Only we 
should know how to use it.” Some 
viewed the new changes with more 
amusement than regard. Said Bakul 
Desai, a Janata Dal panchayat member of 
Gujarat’s Baroda district; "The constitu¬ 
tional amendment, as far as 1 can see, 
will only bring one change: so far only 
chief ministers and (iovemors had to 
report to the Centre, now even sar- 
panchs (village chiefs) will frequently fly 
to Delhi.” 

T he decrepit Congress(I) party, rent 
as It is with internal bickerings over 
money and power, does not unfortunate¬ 
ly seem to have acquired too much 
enthusiasm for the panchayat scheme. 
I'he one-day AICC(I) session held on 10 
May, solely to initiate discussion on the 
proposed constitutional changes, is re¬ 
ported to have been a big yawn. Most 
Congressmen were more bothered ab¬ 
out being seen with the right people. 
The most remarkable part of the session 
was Kamlapati Tiipathi’s praise for the 
proposal. Tripathi, who has been side¬ 
lined by the Prime Minister, has gener- 


iw Delhi: more representation 
ally been critical of party decisions. But 
this time, he declaied that the resolution 
on Panchayati Raj was a sign of the 
Congress(l) regaining its original thrust. 
The senior Congressman, perhaps in an 
attempt to explain what he felt had 
possessed the Prime Minister, went on 
to say that he could see that the souls of 
both Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru 
had merged to become one with the soul 
of Rajiv Gandlii. 

Most Congressmen returning from 
the session were at least comforted by 
the thought that their high command had 
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I finally drummed up an issue for the next 
elections. The slogans were catchy; 
‘maximum democracy’, ’maximum de¬ 
volution’, ‘no to the power brokers’ and 
‘power to the people’. Even better was 
the jawahar Rojgar Yojana that the 
Congress(I) high command had created 
to istribute Rs 1,700 crores of the 
taxpayers’ money to potential rural vo¬ 
ters. But if the AICC(I) invitees were 
overcome with any burning zeal to take 
the panchayat issue to the rural masses 
and generate a groundsweU in the par¬ 
ty’s favour, they did not show it. 

Yet, for the past several months. 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has been 
unremitting in his attempts to enthuse 
his party on the Panchayati Raj issue. 
The Prime Minister and Ws advisers had 
chosen to drag the panchayat proposals 
through a protracted consultative pro- 
,cess in the hope that this would help 
generate nationwide mterest. After con¬ 
cluding that the decay of the panchayati 
institutions were at the •'oot of India’s 
rural problems, Rajiv Gandhi, in his own 
words, “carried the consultative process 
to the political level”. 

First, a sub-committee of the Par¬ 
liamentary Consultative Committee on 
Personnel was made to prepare a re¬ 
port: next, the Congress(I) Parliamen¬ 
tary Party’s views were elicited; then 
the AICC(I) conducted a series of dis¬ 
cussions within party forums all over the 
country: and this Republic Day, nearly 
8,000 Panchayati Raj representatives 
from northern and western India were , 
brought to Delhi to receive the new 
message. More recently, the Prime 
Minister held regional meets at Calcutta 
and Bangalore and met hundreds of 
Scheduled Caste, Scheduled Tribes and 
women panchayat representatives. Rajiv 
Giuidlii was not exaggerating when he 
told a gathering of chief ministers that 
"never before has a government at the 
highest level taken so carefully into 
account the views of so many tens of 
thousands of people at every level about 
democracy and development at the gras¬ 
sroots”. 

■Hie result of this truly unprecedented * 
consultative process is the constitutional 
Bill and the Congress(l) slogans. While it 
is not at ail certain whether the present 
crop of Congressmen will be able to use 
the slogans for electoral success, the 
constitutionid amendment 'will hopefully 
make the Indian village a very diierent 
and better place. For, it would be tragic 
if the promise of grassroots democracy 
went the way of the 21st century dream. 
Indrani wNb KiMmp Kumar/ 

M9w Dulhl, Aika SmuamtCImniKgut, 
Pialmah BaiawadVSaqiaiofia* Mukundan 
C. Munuit/ffyduratoif ami Mahaah 
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SUBRMMNIAM SWAMY 


The Opposition 
imperative 


Unite under Chandra Shekhar or fall 


T hf fall of the Karnataka Kovenirnent 
on 21 April was a pathetic .sight for 
anyone with a ringside seat in the 
Janata Dal circus. The chiel clown m 
the last act, K.K. Hegde, was not 
even funny. When asked by an admiring Indian 
Host re()orfer whether he (Hegde) had spumed 
the proposal to draft the 27 MLA-strong Janata 
Party to save the government, he said: “Of 
course I did. We can do without them." But, of 
course, they could not! 'Phe House was dis¬ 
solved by the President and Hegde was severely 
embarrassed. 

Obviously, the Janata Dal did not even reahse 
what was going on. And what transpired was 
organised with such efficiency, speed and secre¬ 
cy that not one single magazine or newspaper 
has yet got the story nght. It was a case of 
Hegde and his crony, Jeevaraj Alva, providing 
the spark that lit the praine fire (to paraphrase 
Mao Zedong). Even so, the Janata I)al had no 
business to be in a stupor. Their only real state 
government (Haryana bemg more like a Union 
Territory half mortgaged to the BJP) was in a 
crisis, but the Dal's national leadership was 
fiddling away! 'ITie Dal president, V.P. Singh, 
neither dashed to Bangalore for an on-the-spot 
crisis management exercise nor summoned any 
party forums to consider what fire-fighting 
options were open to the Dal. Other oflSce- 
b^rers were equally blissful and unconcerned. 

The only Dal leader who got a fright was 
Chandra Stiekhar, who telephoned me in far 
away Madras, urging me to return to Delhi 
immediately, which 1 did. When 1 met him he 
said that the Janata Party should immediately 
announce support to the Bommai government. 
The Janata Party president, Indubhai Patel, 
fortuitously also arrived at Chandra Shekhar’s 
residence at that moment. Both of us said: “Yes, 
but what about an official request from the Dal?” 

Ihat is when Chandra ^ekhar telefrftoned 
Bonvnai, askmg him to seek I)eve Gowda’s help. 
Bommai then sought Hegde's clearance, which 
never came. In the meantime, 1 saw Dal 
president V.P. Sinjdi giggle away the whole 
crisis in the Central Hall of Parlament. 

In a nutshell then, irrespective of whether or 


how 19 MLAs changed sides, irrespective of 
whether the Governor was nght or wrong, the 
central and poignant tact is that the Bommai 
government could have been savei! even as late 
as the morning of 21 April had the Dal sought 
the Janata Party’s support. Hegde, who 
appeared to have a vice-like grip on Bommai’s 
polibcal throat, preferred that the government 
fall rather than depend on his bete noire Deve 
Gowda for its survival. In any case, Hegde did 
not even suspect that the Bommai boat he had 
rocked was about to capsize! It was so reminis¬ 
cent of what the decadent desi kings did in the 
mid-Hth century to facilitate foreign rule in 
India. 

However pleased 1 may be that the shenani¬ 
gans of Hegde have been exposed, the fall of the 
Bommai government is a blow to the entire 
Opposition. In one stroke, Uk; trauma of 1979 
has been resurrected in the people’s minds. No 
doubt for the limited objective of re-establishing 
the Janata Party in Karnataka, the dissolution of 
the House anid fresh elections (probably in 
end-September) is an opportunity which the 
p^y will seize. Its present streng^27 MLAs- 
will increase substantially, probably even be¬ 
come large enough to constitute a majority. But 
at the national level, the Congressd) is left 
without a credible challenger. The Humpty 
Dumpty Janata Pal has had a great fall and the 
Indian Express and all its language editions 
cannot put the Dal’s credibility back together 
again. 


S hould the Opposition then write the 1989 

elections as a shoo-in for R^v Gandhi? Or is 
there any other way for the Opposition to 
regroup and challenge the Ckingressd)? ta my 
opinion, the accent for providing a serious 
challenge to the Cmigressd) should be placed on 
the word ‘regroup’. The Janata Dal cannot be a 
vehicle to change the Congressd) any more. 
Besides sullying its name in the Karnataka 
fiasco, most of the Dal’s office-bearers are 
embarrassed by the skeletons tumbling from 
their cupboards. 

Besides, V.P. Sin(ffi appears ISce a bhmdeiing 
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nincompoop. His marshalling of forces (or 
rather, the lack of it) in the Karnataka crisis has 
convinced everybody that he is unfit to head any 
government. His number two. vice-president 
Hegde, has had his PR bubble burst, with dirty 
soap suds all over his face. The Indian Post. 
Hegde's newspaper-in-residence, whose edito¬ 
rials coo about his prowess, had to grudgingly 
pnnt a poll which declared that over 58 per cent 
of the people of Karnataka think Hegde is 
corrupt. 

Then there is the man with the money bags, 
Arun Nehru, who could blend into a Sicihan 
neighbourhood effortlessly. What will be disco¬ 
vered about him in the Bofors, South Korean 
shipping deals and Czech pistols deal should 
worry the Dal no end. About the only ideological 
contribution Arun Neiiru has made to date is the 
claim to be the real Nehru. Ugh! What progress. 
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my countrymen? From Gandhi to Gandhi and 
Nehru to Nehru in just 40 years! Waiting in the 
wings are V.C. Shukla, the Madhya Pradesh Dal 
chief, to safeguard press freedom, Ram Lai, the 
Himachal campaign committee cMef of the Dal, 
to enlighten us on the role of Governors, Sanjay 
Singh, the Uttar Pradesh secretary general, to 
espouse law and order, and Menaka Gandhi, the 
scraggly Dal general secretary, to lecture us on 
nasbandi and celibacy. Not to mention George 
Fernandes, another Dal genera! secretary, to 
make passionate speeches on patriotism. 

From that devastated dump that the Janata 
Dal IS in today, there is only one leader who can 
salvage it-Chandra Shekhar. He must now rise 
and assert himself in order to regroup the 
Opposition. Many of my friends wonder how I 
can possibly plead for Chandra Shekhar, who got 
me expelled from the Janata Party in 1984. By 
the same token» many people are working 
overtime to warn CtiOTdra Shekhar of the 
Swamy who launched a tirade against him in 


1982-83. But both of us had decided in 1987 to 
bur>’ the past, and no amount of kana pbussy is 
going to change that. 

Throughout, even when 1 was opposed to 
him, 1 have always acknowledged that Chandra 
Shekhar had one quality that lew others had. He 
stood up for his beliefs even when he was 
isolated. His stand on the Kmergency is an 
obvious evainple. 

M ore recently, he had wanted all ol us about 
the character ol V.P. Singh, even though 
this led to misunderstandings. In 1987, when he 
told me about him (Singh), 1 did not believe lum. 
When he told me that V. P. Singh had a habit of 
lying, I was shocked. But later, I found Chandra 
Shekhar’s charactensation of V.P. Singh to be* 
dead right. One small example should convince 
doubting Thomases: V.P. Singh told the Thak- 
kar-Natarajan Commission on oath that the first 
time he had heard of Fairfax was when The 
Statesman published a story (12 March, 1987) 
on Hershman's 1986 India visit. However, the 
proceedings of the meeting ol the consultative 
committee on NRI investments held in New 
Delhi on 4 January, 1987, contradicts that. This 
meeting was chaired by V.P, Singh himself in the 
finance ministry conference hall and the muiutes 
of the meeting show that one Praful Patel of UK 
had raised a shindig about the Fairfax enquiry 
before 35 other NRls and gfivemment officials. 
According to eve-witnesses, tlus had led to an 
altercation between Patel and V.P. Singh. So 
how could V.P. Singh claim that he had not heard 
of Fairfax before March 1987? Nobody’s mem¬ 
ory can fail so quickly, except that of a compul¬ 
sive liar. 

There are, of course, other things 1 have 
come to know about V. P. Singh which convince 
me that Chandra Shekhar was right ail along. 
(And, ironically, so was V. P. Singh himself: that 
V.P. Singh as Pnme Minister would be a 
disaster for the country.) 'fhal means Chandra 
Shekhar had more foresight than all of us. Add to 
that his capacity to stand up when it counts (such 
as, during tlie Emergency), and you have to 
conclude that he has got what others don’t. 

If the Opposition wants to revive itself, then, 
according to me, there is only one way: regroup¬ 
ing under a new leadership. Chandra Shekhar 
must assume the mantle of leadership of the 
Opposition. This he can do either through a coup 
within the Janata Dal and sideline the ex- 
Congress(I) cabal along with Hegde and his likes 
in tow. Or, by leading his followers out of the Did 
into the Janata Party. 

In either case, the ‘regrouped’ Opposition 
should be called the Janata Party since it is this 
party which can trace its antecedents to the 
glorious rebellion led by Jayaprakash Narayan 
against corruption and authoritarianism in the 
Seventies. 

But there is not much time for this. This task 
must be achieved by Independence Day, other¬ 
wise we will be unable to pull ourselves together 
as a party for that gigantic managerial exercise 
called the Lok Sabha general election. B 



San|ay SInsh 



Ifenaka QandhI 
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A rebel is bom 

Arjun Singh challenges Motilal Vora and the high command 


A car zoomed out of the 
palatial marble bungalow at 
Kerwan, near Bhopal, in 
the early hours of the 
morning on Saturday, 6 
May, 1989. In the driver's seat was 
former Madhya Pradesh chief minister 
^un Singh and he was on his way to the 
ashram of Mauni Baba at lljjain. There, 
according to eyewitness reports, Singh 
spent some time talking to his favourite 
godman. A few hours later, Sin^, back 
in the state capital, Bhopal, drove down 
to the site of the new Vidhan Sabha 
complex at Arera Hills. Stopping his car 
near the main gate, he got down and, 
amidst cheers from a handful 
of supporters, unveiled a 
statue of DrB.R. Ambedkar 
at the entrance. 


Today, because of the 
adverse Supreme 
Court judgement, 
Arjun Singh finds 
himself isolated. What 
makes his position 
worse is the fact that 
he has never had a 
mass following 


These two incidents have provided 
ammunition to the anti-Aijun Singh lobby 
in the Congress. Aijun Singh’s recent 
run of bad luck has made him jittery, say 
his critics, and forced him to seek divine 
inteivention in the shape of Mauni Baba. 
First, there was the adverse Supreme 
Court judgement in the Churhat lottery 
case. ITien, the Congress hij^ com¬ 
mand, givi^ in to his rivals' demand, 
directed Singh not to tour the state 
alone, Besides, Singh was troubled by 
the fact that soft-^ken Motilal Vora, 
who had succeeded him as the chief 
inuiister. was gaining in strength. 

Whether the Mauni Baba can sort out 
Arjun Singh’s prblems remains to be 
seen. But the guru certainly seems to 
have given him greater spiritual 
strength. For, soon t^er returning from 


Ujjain, Arjun Singh, in a bold show of 
defiance, unveiled the Ambedkar statue. 
The move greatly embarrassed the state 
government as the function was sup¬ 
posed to have been graced by a minister 
or, maybe, the chief minister himself. 

Ever since Vora took over as chief 
minister, ^un Sin^ has constantly 
been criticising the government, labell¬ 
ing it ‘inefficient’ and ‘anti-people’. The 
chief minister, on his part, has not 
returned the charges and worked silent¬ 
ly. Vora's prayers seem to have been 
answered when the Supreme Court 
upheld the High Court’s verdict on the 
Churhat lottery case that A^un Sink’s 
son and son-in-law were guilty of finan¬ 
cial irregularities and malpractices. 

Despite Aijun Singe’s loud protesta¬ 
tions that he was not guilty, senior 


Congressmen felt that the Churhat lot¬ 
tery verdict was tarnishing the reputa¬ 
tion of the party. Also, Si^’s tours in 
the state attracted a lot of criticism from 
Opposition leaders, who said that the 
Congress(I) hi^ ccnrimand was condon¬ 
ing his questionable deals. So, the 
Madhya Pradesh Congress Co¬ 
ordination Committee, headed by Union 
energy minister Vasant Sathe, declared 
that ^un Singh could not undertake 
tours in the state individually. This put 
Arjun Singh in a fix. If he had to share 
the platform with other state leaders, 
how would he “expose the misdeeds of 
the Vora government”? 

The directive was a setback but it did 
not deter Arjun Singh. He went ahead 
with his 5 May tour. (Had not the Baba 
assured him that there was nothing the 
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high conunand could dd to discipline 
him?) And at Indore, Aijun Singh lashed 
out against party leaders. He said that an 
impression was gaining ground that he 
was on a “spree of committing crimes 
through these tours". But, “it is totally 
wrong”, he declared. It was the politi¬ 
cians in the Opposition he was fighting 
against, not his partymen. And since he 
had been in politics for the last 30 years, 
he knew how to tackle them. “This is 
not the first time,” he said, “when 
jackals and bats have surrounded me. 
They have met their fate earher and will 
bite the dust again.” But he could not 
resist an oblique reference to the Motilal 
Vora government, which he has always 
claimed is “anti-people ’. He said that he 
would "nse against the exploitation and 
injustice to the poor and the down¬ 
trodden”. 

I t was a show of bravado. But what 
other option did Arjun Sin(^ have? 
Today, because of the adverse Supreme 
Court judgement, he finds himself iso¬ 
lated. What makes his position even 
shakier is the fact that he has never had 
a mass following. In fact, most people in 


Madhya Pradesh look down on the 
former chief minister as a leader who is 
given more to talk than action. It is 
perhaps to give the impression that he 
commands a following in the state that 
Singh was forced to attend the Indore 
meeting. 

There was however, another urgent 
reason for the trip. Motilal Vora had 
barely a few days earlier on 1 May. held 
a massive tally in honour of the Prime 
Minister at Bhilai. In fact, Rajiv Gandhi 
was so pleased with the arrangements 
and the three-and-a-half lakh turnout for 
the meeting that he praised Vora’s 
organisational abilities during his visit to 
Almedabad a few days later. Rajiv’s 
praises irked the former chief minister 
and Singh decided to retaliate. He 
arranged a massive meeting at Indore on 
the very day that the Vora government 
was celebrating its 100th day in power. 
The MLAs who were his supporters 
went to Indore for the meeting on the 
day the Assembly was debating the 
budget demands of the panchayat and 
social wel^e departments. When a vote 
was taken in the House, the Congress 
had only a slight majority—30 votes to | 
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the Opposition's 22. 

Though it is obvious that the Indore 
meet was an attempt to hit back when up 
against the wall. Aijun Sin^ does not 
a^t that he is becoming increasingly 
isolated within tlie pariy. ^d Sinf^: "1 
never feel isolated or inhibited. TTie vast 
majority of Congressmen—and throu^ 
them the people-—know very well what I 
have wanted to do for them.” 

But many Congressmen obviously do 
not appreciate his efiorts. Said a state 
leader. "We know very well what he did 
when he was the chief minister. Do you 
know that the army has a special mar¬ 
ching style known as kadam tai? The 
men keep time while remaining station¬ 
ary, while those watching get the feeling 
that they are moving. 'That is what 
happened when Aijun Sin^ was the 
chief minister. With all his grandiose 
ftos, Aijun Singh Rave the impression 
that the state was moving when it was 
not.” 

W hether the state progressed or not 
under ^un Singh is debatable. 
But it is certain that he created a lo>^ 
band of MLAs and MPs who have stuck 
by him. The clout he enjoys today, 
despite his isolation, is because of this as 
well as the fact that he is a member of 
the Congress Working Committee and 
the Congress Parliamentary Board, 
According to many Congressmen in 
Madhya I^desh if Singh was divested of 
the membership of either of the two 
bodies, not more than ten MLAs would 
stick by him. And if, in the next few 
months, the high command gives Vora 
the responsibility of choosing candidates 
to contest the coming elections, Aijun 
Singh might find himself in a very tight 
spot. 

What then will the former chief minis¬ 
ter’s next move be? There are rumours 
that Singh is planning to leave the 
Congress and launch his own party. And 
what about the mild-mannered Motilal 
Vora? Is he perturbed by such rumours? 
Not in the least, if appearances are 
anything to go by. The chief minister 
seems to be in complete control of the 
situation. 

Those who thought that Vora would 
be a push-over as a chief minister— 
including Arjun Singh—have been 
proven wrong. In the last two months, 
Vora has exp^ed his Cabinet twice— 
rather surprising for a man i^o was 
scared of reshuffling the Cabinet during 
his previous tenure for fear of ruffling 
feathers. Vora’s supporters say his new¬ 
found confidence is the result of the high 
command's iuth in turn. 

The fact that Vora has the support of 
the Congress leadership will be proved 
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conclusively if he is put in charge of the 
distribution of poll tickets. And Arvind 
Malviya, general secretary of the 
Madhya Pradesh Youth Congress, is 
sure he will be. Says Malviya: “We will 
certainly see more than 150 new faces. 
And, mind you, all of them will be 
deserving candidates. When Aqim Singh 
was in charge, he gave tickets to some 
of his close but undeserving supporters. 
Naturally, the results were disastrous. 
There is the famous example of Mukesh 
Nayak, who won his Assembly seat by a 
mere 92 votes. At least that will not 
happen this time." 

Even before the elections are 
announced, the Congress high command 
has to move and bring about a rap¬ 
prochement between the two leaders of 
the state: Arjun Singh and Motilal Vora. 
The first steps were taken by Vasant 
Sathe, the chief of the Congress Cwir- 
dination Committee and Janardhan I’ooj- 
ary. during a meeting held in Delhi a few 
days after Arjun .Smgh’s Indoie visit. 
There, Sathe is believed to have told 
Arjun Singh tliat if he wanted the 
Congress to do well in the coming 
elections, he would have to forget all his 
differences with Motilal Vora and under¬ 
take tours L’l the state with him, Eailier 
too, Sathe had tried his hand at patching 
up when he asked Vora not to change 
ihfc terdu leaf policy which Singh had 
formulated in his tenure. 

The differences notwithstanding. 
Motilal Vora does not really favour a 
showdown with Arjun Singh though, 
according to many, he has been itching 
for one. That is why many of his 
supporters have not been willing to 
agree with one of the decisions taken by 
the chief minister when he formally- 
requested former chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, Y.V. Chandrachud for 
an interpretation of the Supreme Court’s 
observations regarding the Churhat lot¬ 
tery case. If Vora did not wish to pursue 
the case why did the high command, 
question the supporters, not stop the 
government from making the request to 
justice Chandrachud? 7'he former chief 
justice in his opinion dated 29 April, 1989 
had stated: "The weight to be attached 
to the observations made by the High 
Court is a separate matter, but it seems 
to me clear that nothing said by the 
Supreme Court can be construed to 
mean as a disapproval of the observa¬ 
tions made by the High Court, let alone 
their expunction. What the High Court 
observed remains unscathed and un¬ 
affected by the order passed by the 
Supreme Court.” 

it is, perhaps. Justice Chandrachud's 
opinion that forced Arjun Singh to chal¬ 
lenge Vora openly and by proxy the high 



Chief mlnleter Motilal Vora meeting bureaucrala- hardworking 


command. The fust dcfiniti' sign that the 
former chief mmistei ine.int busiiK-ss 
came when he decided to go alie.id with 
the Indore tour. De-.|>ile the piovoi-.i 
tions, howevei. \'um reliised to be 
drawMi into llie b.itlle Inste.id, he look 
the matter to the high eornniand whith 
decided that [le.nf helwei-lt the two 
leatlcrs was essential in the inteiests o* 
the jiarty. And, .Aijiin Singh, piesnm.ihlv 
under pressuie Itoni the Congiess ho.s- 
ses, issued ,i slali ii at in Deliii saving 
that he was not liymg lo detv the high 
command’s diii'Ctives and tli.it it was 
only Ills iivals who were giiillv of 
spreading “false and misi,hK'vi>us 
canards’’ l.ike most oilier Congress 
leaders, he also deilaied: "I i ;in never 
dream ol doing anything against thi- 
wishes of the I'rime Minister and the 
leadership.. I am prejiared to shed the 
Iasi drop of my hlood lor my leader Kajiv 
(iandhi." 

The truer' tliat prevails presently in 
Bhopal and Madhya Pradesh has given 
Motilal Vora the breathing time he needs 
to work for a Congress victory in the 
next elections. 'ITie grassroots’ work¬ 
ers, who had virtually no access to Arjun 
Singh when he was the chief minister. 


MotBal Vm has iMten 
busy woH^ig towards 
a Coniu^ass victory at 
tbouoi^elbotions. The 
^ l^sstoots, workers, 
who bad virtually no 
access to Arjun Singh 
wlMb lib Vml Ills ct^ 

f'liwriiiwiiollb 







find V.iia a "woiidei till man who is te.idv 
to lisleil to ns alwais lio iii.iUei what 
lime ol the <i.lV ot night" Neilhei does 
Ihe ihiel ininistei tlispiav liie leiid.il 
traits that the loimei chiel iniiastei was 
so well known tot Peih.ips, ilu gte.itesl 
qualil V going m s tav iiii is that In¬ 
is genet.illv u'g.itded as one ot Die 
I le.inest politii lans in (ho tilling Ion 
giess(l) 

It Will, howevei, not be easy going tor 
the Motilal Void govei iimeiit In addilMii 
to the (onstant sniping by Aiinii .Singh, 
Vora laces a severe tes'/uue uiiinh. 
He inherited a ‘bankrupt goveinmenl’. 
His predecessor, said a senior buieauc- 
rat, had spent all the money, advertising 
the government’s jiolicy of eliminating 
middlemen m the U'udu leaf trade. 
According to rough «-stimales, more 
than a couple of lakhs ot rupees were 
spent by Arjun .Singh on releasing lull- 
page English advertisemeiils in national 
newspapers. Questioned an indignant 
Arvind Malviya: "What use are EngUsIi 
advertisements if the whole scheme was 
meant to better the lot of poor tribals 
who cannot read English at all.-' And why 
were the advertisements released to the 
national newspapt-rs wtn.-n the sclurine 
was meant only for Madhya Pradesti.''” 
Apparently, Arjun Singh used tin- fe;*/i; 
leaf policy to project himself as a fhend 
of the poor and tty to build a power liase 
among the tnbals and muionties. 

It is this section of the population tliat 
Vora is now tryuig to woo by initiating 
pro-people schemes. He may lie suc¬ 
cessful if he receives the support of the 
high command. Howevt-i, if Arjun Smgti 
continues on the waipath, defying the 
directives of seiuor Coiigiess leaders, 
Madhya Pradesh could well sbp out of 
the Congress’ grasp. 

Tk HiMikw Ohoili/BfcBpaf, Indommd 
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Chairman of Larsen 
and Toiihro, a 
putative press 
baron—Dliirubhai 
Ambani just keeps 
growing! 



The operation was as 
smooth as the world 
has come to expect 
from Dhirubhai Aniba- 
ni. At 4 pm on 28 
April, 15 members of 
the board gathered in 
a wood-panelled suite 
oil the first floor of the imposing Larsen 
and Toubro House in Bombay's Ballard 
Estate. Chairman N.M. Oesai entered 
from his office in the next room and 
called the meeting to order. As vice- 
chairman Mukesh Ambani and such 
other directors as solicitor M. L. Bhakta 
watched. Desai took the meeting 
through the company’s working results. 

That out of the way, he made his 
announcement. He had been chairman of 
Larsen and Toubro (L&T) since 1978, 
he said. Now, he would like to step 
down. Nobody was surprised. And no¬ 
body attempted to dissuade him. His 
lesignation was promptly accepted. 

At 7 pm. the board convened again in 
the same first floor room. This time, the 
directors were in better spirits. They 
knew what was coming next—that, in 
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fact, was why they were all in town, 
making this one of the few board meet¬ 
ings in L&T’s history with no absentee¬ 
ism. One of them proposed a name to 
succeed Desai. It was a familiar one: 
Dhirubhai Ambani. The charismatic Re¬ 
liance boss’ nomination met with mur¬ 
murs of approval and Ambani promptly 
moved into the seat vacated by Desai. 

In a matter of minutes, he was master 
of the situation, asking the board to 
approve of two directorial appointments 
(U.V. Rao became chief executive and 

M. P. Wagh, a whole-time director) 
Then, he turned magnanimous. He 
would, he told the directors, like to give 

N. M. Desai a send-off worthy of a 
chainnan of L&T at a date that his 
predecessor found convenient. Every¬ 
body agreed. That, they said, would be a 
nice gesture. 

It was a time for gestures. The formal 
nomination of Ambani as chairman of 
L&T set the seal on one of the most 
audacious take-overs of recent times. In 
October 1988, amidst rumours that the 
Ambanis had bought into L&T, Mukesh 
was appointed a director along with 
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Love hhn. Loathe 
him. But you’ve got 
to listen to him. The 
Larsen and Toubro 
coup shows ttiat 
DhiruMiai AmbanI is 
the first reaiiy big 
league businessman 
to emerge in the 
posMndependence 
era 


Bhakta of the Kanga and Co. law firm, 
which acts for Dhirubhai. In December, 
Mukesh became vice-chairman and his 
younger brother. Anil, was invited to 
join the board. In March, chairman N.M. 
Desai learned that he was to become a 
non-executive chairman from the first of 
the following month. 

And on 28 April, Dhirubhai Ambani 
himself took over the reins of the 
company, in formally taking charge, he 
managed at a stroke to sharply increase 
the turnover of his group from Rs 1,500 
crores to over Rs 2,000 crores. This 
made the Ambanis India’s third largest 
business house and put them within 
striking distance of the Birla and Tata 
groups. But while those are empires 
created over decades and united only in 
name, with individual managers doing 
the actual running, the Reliance group is 
Ambani’s show aU the way through. And 
it has taken him less than 20 years to 
come out of nowhere and do it. 

L ove him. Loathe him. But you’ve got 
to listen to hinf. The L&T coup 
shows how Dhirajlal (Dhirubhai) 


Hirachand Ambani, the Sb-year-old son 
of a Kathiawar schoolmaster, has become 
India's single mo.st influential industrial¬ 
ist and the first really big league 
businessman to emerge in the post- 
Independence era. The reverses of 1980 
are a distant memory; the rivalry with 
Nusli Wadia seems a laughable foible of 
an age when Ambani was small enough 
for Wadia to matter; Reliance's many 
enemies are in disarray: putative rivals 
have found themselves tied up in knots 
of bureaucratic and Enforcement 
Directorate red tape; and now, more 
than ever, the Ambani juggernaut 
speeds on, seemingly unstoppable. 

There are signs tliat Dhirubhai is 
spreading his influence—into the media, 
for instance. Though both chairman 
Vijaypat Singhania and editor Vinod 
Mehta strongly refute suggestions that 
Ambani is buying The Indian Post, the 
high quality upmarket Bombay newspap¬ 
er, nobody denies that the Ambanis are 
involved in plans to transform Com¬ 
merce, the financial weekly owned by 
Salgaocar, Dhinibhai's son-in-law, 
into a worid-class business and economic 


daily, kxisely patterned on 'lhi‘ Wall 
Street Jountal and The Fmancia! Times. 
Wlien the paper makes its appearance 
later this year, it will finally maik the 
long-rumoured enti> of the Ambani 
family into the media. And though the 
Indian Post rumoiiis have attracted 
angry dentals, there's little doubt that 
the Reliance group remains interested in 
n either put chasing or laun¬ 
ching a national newspap¬ 
er thiee years ago a 
deal to buy the Free 
AtllA Press Journal was 

aborted at the last mn 
fe got nute. 

i.The The media expansion 
MiKiWk loiiies at a time when 

IllOrO Ambani has the upper 

ttiat hand over his hitter 

baitiis 

. , (loenka. whose Indian 

IfOIS Fsi>tess finds itself 

ISIlUin embroiled in scores of law 

, suits, many tjf which. Ex- 

Miw press lie ,ders ctaim, have 

16IIC6 then ongiiis in infnnna- 

tioii supplied bv the 
—--™J Amb:iiiis to the author¬ 

ities. Two months ago. the Express was 
raided again and it believed that the 
searchers had been urged on by the 
Anibani.s, who liarl i*xlracted detailed 
iiiforriiatiun about (ioeiika's finances 
from a disgruntled toniier Express em¬ 
ployee. 

But then, n'ceiit history has shown 
that to op[K»se Reliance frequently leads 
to destruction, .^part from Wadia's Bom¬ 
bay Dyeing, two other polyester com¬ 
panies have also found the going tough: 
Kapal Mehra's Orkay limps along, while 
Nirlon has more or less written itself off. 
And at the corporate level, those like 
Ambani with sons, Anil 
and Mukesh. the regime'* 
(avouriie Industrlaliel* 
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Reliance roll-call 


The men who run the empire 



I . JH 

Dhirubhai Ambani 


Without a doubt, the most 
surcressful Indian 
mduslrialist in living 
menwry. Nobody has 
ujiderstofxl tht? 
government or the si(x-.k 
market better. 



Mukesh Ambani 

The older of Dhirubhai’s 
two sons, he is the quiet 
Anibani who shuns 
publicity, but does the 
actual job of industnal 
management. 



Anil Ambani 

The public face of the 
Ambani family, he handles 
tlie media and frequently 
hits the headlines. The 
Reliance Cup sponsorship 
was his idea. 



NHchii Meawani 


Son of the late R. 

Meswani. the financial 
wizard who guided his 
cousin Dhirubhai in the 
early years, the young 
Meswani markets pr^ucts 
from Patalganga. 


lake ovi'i' king Maitu Clihaluia. who 
once seemed set to overtake Reharue. 
have siidileiilv Imind then laigels inov 
ing out ot le.i' h atid then oper.itioiis 
seiiitnnseil hs ,i \arielv of govenniienl 
ageiK les 

It Is, 1)\ .iii\ st.indatds, a lein.iik.ihl'' 
eonieb.it k hy a man who. onU three 
yeais ago, w.is str.ippetl lor liquidilv and 
|x-i Slanted l>v the lin.inee ministrv 
Todav, .Arnh.ini is over t wii e as hig ,is he 
was 111 those tetisi- davs ni ItIHti, is flush 
with I ash .^ijfisi lilted l)v loval iinestois 
and IS the tavoiirile of the same fin.int e 
ministrv that once tried to finish him off 

H IS methods, ol course, attiail the 
s.ime degree of controversv On l!ti 
Apiil this real, the I’ublir .Acioiints 
t omiiuiiee ol I’arliament (RAC) pie 
sented its I().|ih report. 'I'lie report 
iieeused Keli.nue of several economic 
violations K.iiliei lepoits h.id been as 
cnlic.il, I he ch.nges vveie seiious and 
suggested to the mi-m 
beis of the eommittee 
lh.it Reli.ince ti.id gi t to 
the si.ige vvheie all l.iws 
vveie Itemg hent in its 
t.ivoia I lie pnneqtal 
alleg,i(ions well’ 

• N"! m.illv .ni nnpoi tei is 
given h't d.ivs to pi ovule a 
rei onedl.itioii st.itement 
lui the impoit ot his last 
Consignuieiil .liter he has 
legisteleil his proieet 
crtiiiiaels But ni three 
ioutI.lets registeted hy 
Kill,mu' .it the Bombay 
i iisteins house. It was 
.illowed ovei toui veats 
lor the fn st one. nine 
riionltis (or tlie second 


, 111(1 l.j months lor the third 

• Keliaiue w'as .iccused in l•'el)^larv 
l‘>K7 of inifioiting addition.il niaehinerv 
whiih It had not dei fared. Adjudication 
pioieedings started in Mav IW?, In 
Januarv ingb, K. Vishwanathan, the 
colleetoi ol lusloms, Bonih.iv, exoner- 
.ited Reliance, The I’.AC regarded the 
exoneration as suspicious and recorn- 
mended a governmeittal eri(|iiiry. 

• Asked l)v the I’.AC vvhv it could not 
detect the niipoit ol additional machines 
I'V Reliance, the finance ministry replied 
on ‘Ah [leieinher, 1B88, that as the 
m.iilimes i.inu in dillereni consign¬ 
ments, i! was unahle to keep tabs on the 
imports The I’Al' toiind this expl.mation 
uiuii ci'jitalrle 

• In the IBHS .s;) l unm budget, cential 
exeisf dutv concessions on man made 
fibres and y.irn to the tune of Rs 241.2b 
crores were passed on to the manufac¬ 
turers, .111(1 Reliance was the mam be- 
neliciarv. fhe I’Ac loimcl it odd that this 


WHO OWNS RELIANCE 


Total shares in RtL: 15,21,46,493 


TH E FAMILY (Shares held) 

Dtiinilihai Amtiani; 1.07 660 

Makesh Ambani: 1 02.400 

Anil Ambani: 1.02 880 

Nikhll Meswani' 31.886 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


TOREIGN HOLDING 
NRIs: 


1 . 89 , 62.910 


UTt, 

LIC: 

GIC. 

lOBI: 

IFCI: 

ICICI. 

Banks; 


1 , 14 , 00,202 

53 , 91,754 

30 , 79.935 

21 . 29,169 

10 . 90,275 

5 , 66.552 

17 , 17,587 


Tin- Ambanis have alwaj’s been proud of the sizeable stake 
small shareholders have in Keliance Industries. However, 
the shareholding pattem reveals that over 50 per cent of 
the contpany'h equity is owned by mdivi(Ju:ils'instiimions 
whtv which hoki shares worth Ks one lakh or more. 


revenue sacrifice which helpeu manufac- 
tuiers and not customers was made in a 
drought year. 

• In 1987, preventive officers at the 
Ahmedabad coilectorate found that Re¬ 
liance had availed of irregular credit of 
central excise duty of Rs 1.17 crores m 
1982. The company was caught by 
chance in 1987. What, asked the com- 
nuttee, would have happened but for tius 
lucky break'-' “Wlule the small fish are 
caught m the ministry's net, the big fish 
get away." 

• Reliance was asked to pay Rs 31.28 
crores in disputed customs duty. It 
made the payments in 138 instalments 
spread over two years—a method that is 
not recognised by the Customs Act. 
This bending of rules for Reliance re¬ 
sulted in a loss of revenue, by way of 
interest, ot Rs J.U3 crores. Durmg this 
period, customs officials whc> tried to get 
guidelines from the finance ministry 
were put off and while the matter was 

being litigated, all of Re- 
liance's conditions 
accepted. The papers re¬ 
lating to this episode are 
now missing from the fi¬ 
nance ministry’s files. 

• Reliance is able to get 
‘inconvenient’ officials 
transferred. When cus¬ 
toms collector M. 
Mukliopadhyaya seemed 
to be going against Re¬ 
liance. he was abruptly 
transferred and the more 
co-operative Vish¬ 
wanathan (who finally ex¬ 
onerated Reliance in the 
machinery import ad¬ 
judication) sent in his 
place. 
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rOVKR STORY 


; All of this suKj^ested to tho I’AC that 
1 Reliance had become a law unto itself 
! and could cheerfully Clout refutations. 

I Shortly after its report was submitted, 
PAC chairman Amal Datta retired and 
the (joveniment broke with convention 
by refusing to let an Opposition MI’ head 
the commitlee It is now headed i)v the 
AlADMK's P, Kolandanelii and the 
bettinf is that there will be no inoie 
anti-Keluince reixirts. 

T here are other chaifes too: that in 
Deeember 1988. tin foveninieni 
Ignored the CBI'-' case .'ijcaiii'.t Reliance 
for importing pr.\ hv backdating 
the letter of credit to oveuome inipoit 
policy- restrictions, and that copies oi the 
Grover Commitiit teport, which estab¬ 
lished that Reliance had clandestinely 
imported a polvester filament van) 
(Pr\') plant, have been withdrawn Irom 
the toneemed minisint's. 

'File point IS that none ot the allega¬ 
tions appears to aftect eithei Ambani's 
clout with the government or the hold 
that he has over his shareholders. .As far 
as investors are concerned, his abilitv to 
get around government regulations rep 
resents a compelling reason for backing 
Reliance His cntics say that Anbani 
does so by not only procunng favours for 
himself but also by ensunng that the 
projects o: his nvals are delayed. It is 
alleged that it is Dhirubhai who is 
responsible for stalling Nusli VVadia's and 
Bharat Petroleum's plans t<' manufac¬ 
ture paraxylene. And that it is his old 
black magic that has kept the pioposals 
of detergent giants Niirna and Flmdustan 
Lever to produce LAB (a raw material 
foi manufacturing detergents) Ian 
guishing inexplicably with the cabinet 
comnuttee for econonuc affairs. 

Dhinibhai’s hold over tlie government 
IS more difficult to explain. In 1985-88, 
V.P. Singh could not have acted against 
Ambani without the backing of the I’nme 
Minister. And Rainnath 
Goenka claims that Rajiv 
actually told him that he 
wanted to end the reign oi 
the business mafia repie- 
sented by Anbani. By 
1987, however, the tide 
had begun to turn and m 
1988, Dhirubhai had be¬ 
come the regime’s 
favourite industrialist. 

Today, the Indian Ex¬ 
press claims that he runs 
the government — a 
characterisation that is 
clearly excessive but, 
nevertheless, captures 
the awe in which his ene¬ 
mies hold him. 

How he managed such 



RlL'sPatalganga plant expansion plans 

an astounding t omebai k is still not dear, 
but there's no doubt that he can now get 
pretty much what he wants out of New 
Delhi. His influence in the C'ongress(l) 
states, too. is considerable In recent 
months, nvals have marvelled at the 
rnannei in which Reliance has liecome 
the front-runner ui the lace to Iwg the 
gas-based 6(K! mw power station m 
Broach di-stncl in (iujarat While the 
central government is still to take a 
policy decision on the' extent of the role 
of the pnvate sector in power genera 
tion, the chief minister of Gujarat. Amar- 
sinh Ctiaudharc, seems to take it lor 
granted that Reliance will get the pro¬ 
ject. When the press cjuestioned his 
contention, ixiinting out that under the 
Constitution, this was a central matter, 
Chaudharv retorted. “What is wrong 
with the pnvate sector?” 

Within the Gujarat Congress(I), there 
is also some dismay over the letter of 


intent issued last Novernbe-r to Reliance 
to set up a iH'triK'hemical c omplex. State 
party members arc* divided along pro and 
anti-Anibani lines and many fc-el that the 
government has given Reliance t<K) big a 
push, (iujaral MPs an' also upset about 
the petrochemical issue Recently, 
Kaoof Valiullah, MP, wrote- to the chief 
minister pointing out ifiat "the (iujarat 
Industrial Investment Corporation 
((illC) had applied for a letter of intent 
for downstream projects. Later on. the 
fine changed its mind and commuui 
cated that it did not want the project and 
even if it was given to a private organisa¬ 
tion, it had no objection, provided the 
project was located in Gujarat, This is 
surpnsing in view ol the fact that the 
state govemineiit had been demanding a 
petrochemical complex since 1979 and 
liad submitted a feasiliility report in 
August 1983.” VaLuUah went on to ask 
how and why the state- govc'niment 
withdrew its claim in lavour of Reliance. 


HOW THE RIL CAKE IS SHARED 


The Ambanti and thair 
inveslment compamei 21% 


Noft-realilent, 
Indianf 12.4% 
Financial InitltHttons 
and Unki lt>.7% 



S ome- of Amhaiii's nv¬ 
als belic-ve he- -a-iII get 
his comc-uppiince at L& F. 
'ITiey aigue that the bulk 
of Reliaiicc-'s jirofit'. so far 
have come- not fioiii the 
textile fabric business 
where the coiiijiany's 
foriiiani e has only la-en 
fair Inn from the varn 
trade. Fht-\ aigue tlial 
Ambani l;n ks the indust¬ 
rial iiianageiiu-nl skill re- 
(juired to make a success 
ol sonielliing like L&T. 

Obviously, the Ainba- 
HLS don't agree. 'Fhe L&T 
takeover seems to liave 
occurred to Mukesh 
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Anibani wln-ii he rt'i)li;-ed how nmcli 
work Reliance w,l^ Koin« to >;i\e L&'l' 
The «-nKineet!nK si.int had alre.uly 
undertaken several )obs lor Keli.mce at 
PatalKariRa and was due to Kt't onlers 
ruitniDK into uotes ol rupees for the 
Reliance ps’troehemical plant at lla/iia 
It seemed liiKit'al tlum to takr' it over. 

In July 1988, the Antbanis began 
buying L&T shares on the market. But. 
there was another buyer on the scene— 
Manu Chhabna—who also entertained 
hopes of taking over the company. The 
Arnbanis were quicker tlian Chliabria 
and by October, they had bought 12 per 
cent of the company. Chhabna was then 
told by the finance ministry to lay off and 
the way was clear for the Arnbanis to 
move in 

in October, the financial institutions 
made it clear that they would support an 
Ambani take-over and Mukesh and soli¬ 
citor M. L. Bhakta were invited to join 
the board. Though N.M. Desai re¬ 
mained chairman, real authonty was 
slowly slipping out of his hands. Two 


months later. Mukesh became vice- 
chaimian and his vounger brother. Anil, 
was invited to join the board. Desm 
knew that time was running out when 


Reliance 

By the time the 
decade ends, the 
Reliance octopus will 
have its tentacles 
wrapped around every 
key sector of the 
li^ian industry. It is a 
mspect tiiat must 
keepDhinibhai*s 
rivals awake at nights 


the Arnbanis began questioning his ex¬ 
ecutive decisions, but was not pleased to 
become non executive chairman. He 
rarely came to work and spent most of 
liis time at his sprawling estate m 
Belgaum on the Maharashtra-Kamataka 
border. Shortly afterwards, he 
announced his resignation and Dhirubhai 
replaced him. 

The coup went off without a hitch, 
though when rumours of an Ambani . 
take-over of L&T first made the rounds, 
it was believed that an uproar would 
result The Indian Express did attack 
the acquisition, pointing out tliat Ambani 
could take over the management of a 
well-run, profitable company only be¬ 
cause government-owned financial in¬ 
stitutions were backing him. But the 
Express was a voice in the wilderness 
and the rest of the financial press 
seemed unconcerned. And in Parlia¬ 
ment, despite A.G. Kulkami’s outburst 
last week that the Arnbanis had used the 
Enforcement Directorate to\£orce Desai / 
to go, most MPs regarded the L&T ▼ 
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(From left) Reliance's limous 1985 
ACM; the last hurrah, share i^ces 
crashed soon after; Mukesh AmbanI at 
his wedding with hrother-ln-iaw Raj 
Salgaocar: the Ambanis boun^ 
Commerce in his name; 'Sea-wind', the 
Ambanis' new home at Bombay's Cette 
Parade; tbs tamily now teals it can 
flaunt its wealth; presenting Allan 
Border with the Rallanca Cup; Anil 
Ambani's venture earned the (amity a 
lot ol goodwHI; LAT House and (Inset) 
N.M. Desai: Ambani took over after he 
resigned 



coup as entirely acceptable. 

But will the Ambanis be any good at 
managing L&T, whose range of manu¬ 
facture covers such diverse fields as 
chemicals, cement, steel, paper, nuclear 
power and space exploration? Those 
who know the family well say that 
Mukesh, whose industrial expertise lias 
i , never been in doubt, will have no trouble 
^ in handling the heavy engineering giant. 

Already, the Ambanis have shown 
that they intend to place their own men 
in key positions. The .same press release 
that announced Dhirubhai Ambani's 
appomtment as chairman also noted that 
U.V. Rao had rejoined L&T as chief 
executive. A few months ago, Rao had 
resigned from tlie company when Desai 
appointed S. R. Subramaniam as manag¬ 
ing director and president. His return as 
chief executive suggests, in the words of 
one insider, that the Ambanis are right- 
^ ing what tliey re^d as a wrong. The 
w press release said that Subramaniam 
would continue, but how a chief execu¬ 
tive could be second in the pecking order 


to a president was not explained. It was, 
for the professional managers of L&T, 
the first taste of management Ambani- 
style. 



It is a remarkable 
comeback by a man 
who, only three years 
ago, was strapped for 
Ikpiktityaiid 
persecuted by the 
finance mmtry. 
Today, Ambani is over 
twice as Mg as he 

4piPW 


S peaking m I’.uliament, Coiigresstl) 
Ml* A li. Kulk.imi likened Keliaike 
to Ke'.ruit tiie jaii.mesr (inii[ianv th.it 
m.'inipuiated the goietiinteni so coin- 
pletelv that I’nme Mini.stei lakeslnla 
had to resign ona- its in.u hin.ilions were 
ex(x.sed, It is .1 pai.illel tliat many ot 
Ambani's critics tind apt S. (>ninnjithv. 
the most dislingnished ul the Reliance 
baiters, has tieuuently cl.iinied that 
Ainliaiii mils the (ioveinmeni ot India - 
a suggestion that even London’s The 
EKtHumii-i pu ked up on. 

The piobleni with this view is that it 
sees .•\mh.ini in isol.ition .ind assumes 
that all othei Indian indnstnalists are as 
pure as the dnveii snow. While there's 
no doubt that Amliani does manipulate 
the etivironment, it is as tiiie that he's 
not the only one who does so. Where 
Ainb.ini diticis tioin the rest is in the 
SI ale of ins o|)ei ations and the linesse 
with which he opi'rates Moreover, he 
shows .in uncanny knack lor bonnung 
back when tie is down and out, as lus 
comeback in 1987 89 deinonsti.ites 
The leal issue is not how Ambani 
operates hut that he has suddenly 
ehanged dimtion. Me liad hiiill his 
reputation as a st.ir perlonnei on the 
slock exchange and a man who 
eschewed the K, 1* (ioenka style ac¬ 
quisitions for giowth. Ills tc-cenl moves 
suggest that those days .ire over. Re 
liaiice has lost some ot its lusite as the 
market's leading scrip And (he L&T 
take-over suggests that Ambani is at 
least willing to considet acquisitions as a 
part of lus corijorale game plan. ('IIh' 
Ambanis, however, dismiss the idea that 
they plan to use take overs as .1 growth 
strategy; it is said they have turned 
down offers to acquiie2h companies.) 

But the real and significant change has 
been the interest in new seitors • 
petrtK'hemicals, (lower generation and 
the media. Having ju.t reieived the 
go-ahead for a (is 7,'ll) crore (K'troclie- 
mical plant at Hazira, the Anibams are 
also set to become big-time exporters. 
The plant, which will be hundred per 
cent export-oriented, is expected to 
earn Rs 550 crores annually in foreign 
exchange. Ambani's mvestment prog¬ 
ramme over the next four years is 
estimated at a staggering Rs 4.000 
crores and the stex’k market will be tlw 
cornerstone of his resource-gathering 
efforts. All this suggests a new, hungry 
Ambani. 

If all goes according to plan, by the 
time the decade ends, the Reliance 
octopus will have its tentacles wrapped 
around every key sector of Indian indus¬ 
try. It IS a prospect that must keep his 
rivals awake at nights. 

OIca 'TmtiBoaOrny 
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POLITICS 


Promises, promises 

Arc elcctUm manifestos merely rate-catching devices? And do they ever 
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|)cricl d.iv'. dravviii)^ 
up iniiiu -'.sivi' t)liit'p!i'ils to tell till’ pti's^ 
atid tilt people how their [i.itlie-. piriii to 
run the nmtittv ,iii<l •.er\'e the pfioi. Hut 
(line <1 [liirtv m voteil to powei, tin 
manifestos aie |(in;otlen, oiil> to he 
rewoiked live yeais later 

The eminent economist, the late Kaj 
Krishna, -nee said of the Seventh Five 
Year Plan that it was not the Seventh 
Plan but the seventh look at the First 
Five Year Plan. Something similar could 
be said of political manifestos. What 
need is therr- to pre|iare new manifestos 
bt'fore every election when promises 
made as tar back as 194(> -such as the 
assurance of security ol tenure to 
peasants- remain unfulfilled to this day? 
Ilie answer probably is that a manifesto 
is also a statement of (Kilitical philoso 
phy. Never mind that they are evaluated 
only by intellectuals and journalists and 
not those who really matter - the 
masses. 

Manifestos jf the socialist ix'rsua- 
sion—which is how one can describe 
most Congressd) and Opposition man¬ 
ifestos-have evolved over the years. 
Many of the ideas they project dale back 
to 1M7. And with both the Congress(l) 
and the Janata Dal furiously competing 
for the pro-poor image this year, then 
manifestos couid well tuni out to bt' 
much the same. 

When the socialists broke away from 
the Congress and decided to contest the 
first general election as the Sociabst 
Party, its manifesto was drafted by the 
parly's central office. Ashoke Mehta 
wrote the basic ^document and left the 
aspects relating to foreign policy to Ram 
Manohar Ixihia The booklet was called 
VFe Build t or Socialism and the cover 
illustrated by iTabhakar Goray, a car¬ 
toonist who worked with the magazine 
Mother India. The document was for 
sale. "We printed 30.(KX) copies at first 
and all sold out,” recalls former Socialist 
Party member Madhu Limaye. Later, 
the party brought out another edition. 


j The nianile-.lo vvas formallv adopted by 
j the p.irtv at a 1.5-cla\ camp it held tn 
! Kanihi. .Among tho.ie present wert 
I J.lvaprak^^^h Natayan, Achat ya Narendra 
j Dev. kam Manohar Lohia, S.M. Josht 
j and kam .N'andan Mishra. 
j After the party split into two in 1957, 

I one faction was headed by Lohia and the 
other became the Praja Socialist Party 
(PSP). The Lohia group wrote all its 
manifestos in Hindi. Once again, Ashoke 
Mehta prepared the basic draft while 
Lohia continued to add his touches. 
"After Lohia died, all of us prepared the 
manifesto together," says Limaye. 

The Socialist Party manifesto for the 
first election took a long time to prepare. 
“We took it very seriously because of 
the impression that it would influence 
the electorate and be a crucial factor. 
We were all young and anxious to see 
how voters would behave. And. in those 
days, we were happy to note that at 
least a section of the electorate re¬ 
sponded," says Limaye. However, he 
adds; "In subsequent non-Congress 
governments, we tned to come out with 
certain ideas that 1 cannot say were very 
g(X)d. Kut at the beginning, especially m 
Bihar, our propamnies had some im¬ 
pact 1 don’t think after that our prog¬ 
rammes had any meaning." 

A s tor the Congress, most of its draft 
manifestos were prepared entirely 
by Jawaharlal Nehru. He wrote 
his first rnanileslo in 1936 and it 
was amended and modified by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The 1945 
manifesto was finalised in the same 
manner. After Gandhi’s 
assassination, the manifestos 
were wholly written by 
Nehru. The Indira Gandhi 
years marked - 


a new trend: manifestos became the 
product of a group of socialist intellec¬ 
tuals in the party. 

“Congress manifestos in the Indira 
Gandhi era have usually been the pro¬ 
ducts of committees that had one of the 
AICC general secretaries as its conven¬ 
er," says former information and broad¬ 
casting minister and AICC(I) general 
secret^ Vithal N. Gadgil. In 1971, it 
‘ was C. Subramaniam, lagjivan Ram, 
y.B. Chavan and Indira Gandhi herself 
who drew up the manifesto. In 1977, it 
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was Mrs Gandhi and Pranab Mukhenee 
who put it together, after consulting 
other leaders. In 1980, it was P.V. 
Narasimha Rao and C.M. Stephen and in 
1984, Narasimha Rao was largely re¬ 
sponsible. This year, it will be Nara¬ 
simha Rao all over again. Says Gadgil; 
“Apart from being the seniotmost minis¬ 
ter after the PM. Narasimha Rao is 
known for his turn of phrase.” 

According to Gadgil, the issues the 
party will raise in its poll campaign 
suggest themselves—unity and mtegrity 
of the nation, Panchayati Raj and the 
Jawahar Lai Nehru Rozgar Yojana. What 
about the charges of corruption against 
Opposition leaders? Was the party aim¬ 
ing to make an issue out of that? 
“Corruption can never be an important 
election issue, ” says Gadgil, adding that 
the Congress has never rebed on it to 
win a general election. He says that in 
1971 the issue was garibi hatao; in 1980, 
the need for a government that works; 
and in 1984, the country’s unity and 
integrity. And that in each year, the 
slogan created a Congress wave. "But 
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this year, as of now, there is no wave 
either for or agamst the Congress(I),” 
he adds. 

Gadgil says that “the whole thrust of 
^ this year's Congress manifesto will be 
the poverty alleviation programmes. 
There are two things that are always 
talked about—inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment. For unemployment, we have the 
■ Jawahar Rozgar Yojana. For inflation, we 
*‘*Hill have to spell out means to control 
the price rise.” 

But are manifestos really necessary? 
Do people ever take them seriously? 
Gadgil laughs while replying: “Even in 
America and England, people hardly 
read them. And the parties there high¬ 
light only one or two points.” 

T he Janata Party manifesto of 1976 
was a unique document. It was 
based on a draft of a socio-economic 
programme formulated in 1975, well 
\ before the party was founded. During 
7 the days that preceded the Emergency, 



AlCC general 
secretary V.N. Gadgil 
says: *The whole 
thrust of this year’s 
Congress manifesto 
wiil be the poverty 
alleviation 
programmes. There 
are two things that are 
always talked 
about—inflation and 
unemployment” 


Madhu Limaye 
suggests that the 
Janata Dal should use 
the Janata Party 
manifesto as a basic 
document and add to 
it new issues that 
have assumed 
importance lately, 
such as urban growth 
and housing 


when Jayaprakash Narayan was pre.ssing 
for Opposition unity, he set up a commit¬ 
tee comprising Opposition members to 
prepare a common socio-ecOnomic prog¬ 
ramme. Among its members were 
Ashoke Mehta and S.N. Mishra of the 
Congress(Oj, Piloo Mody and Biju Pal- 
naik of the BLD, Atal Behari V'ajpayee 
and L.K. Advani of the Jana Sangh and 
the .Madhus (Limaye and Dandavate) of 
the S.SP. The committee met at a 
farmhouse which belonged to the 
Maharam of Patiala, Mohinder Kaur. 
The programme was published in May 
1975, a month before the Emergency 
was declared. 

Dunng the Emergency, some of the 
Opposition leaders who were not jailed 
worked out a draft document to decide 
on the issues that a new and united 
opposition party should address itself to. 
Mcr JP was released from jail, he 
announced the formation of a two- 
member committee to draw up a man¬ 
ifesto. The two men he chose were 
Surendra Mohan and L. K. Advani—the 



first a socialist and the other a member 
of the right-wing Jana .Sangh. ITie final 
document had to ^ prepared m a hurry 
because of the sudden and unexpected 
announcement of genera* elections in 
1977. Hut the going wasn't lliat hard for 
Mohan and Advani They had the earlier 
documents to draw upon. 

The Janata Dal manifesto promises to 
be a rehash of the 1977 document. The 
fact IS that quite a few Dal members feel 
that thi‘ Janala Party manifesto was a 
good one, that a lot of hard work and 
thought had gone into preparing it and 
that its concerns are still relevant today. 
One senior Dal member has even ques¬ 
tioned the need for a fresh manifesto. 

Unfortunately, the exliavagant prom¬ 
ises contained in the Janata Party man¬ 
ifesto were never fulfilled. For example, 
the party had promised a 25 per cent 
reservation for the backward classes. 
When it appeared that the Janata gov¬ 
ernment wasn’t serious about im¬ 
plementing this. Ram Naresh Yadav in 
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The manifesto man 

Profiling Surendra Mohan, the Janata Dal’s 
leading ideologue 


T he brain behind the Janata Party 
nuindestos of 1977, 1980, 1984 
and the Janata Dal manifesto of 1989 
is a soft-spoken man with a talent for 
political prose. He is Kf-year-old 
Surendra Mohan, who in his 44-year 
career has worked as a businessman, 
journalist, teacher and politician. He 
is now the Dal’s leading ideologue. 

Mohan studied at Benaras Hindu 
University in the early Forties and 
joined the Students’ Congress in 
1944-45 at the height of the freedom 
struf^le. “Anyone could take the 
lead in those days and the rest of us 
would say okay and go along,” he 
reminisces. 

Mohan became impressed by 
socialism - particularly, its accent on 
equality and justice. And, in turn, 
began to admire the role played by 
socialists such as Jayaprakash 
Narayan, AtuI Patwardhan and Ram 
Manohar Lohia in the freedom strug¬ 
gle. He became a member of the 
Congress Socialist Party in July 
1946, when he was only a little over 
19. "I did a lot of things then,” he 
recalls. "1 wasn’t always a profes¬ 
sional political worker. 1 did some 
business, some teaching, some jour¬ 
nalism." 

Mohan was in Ambala district 
between 1946 and 1952 and then 


UP and S. N. Sinha in Bihar rose in revolt 
to press the demand. Morarji Desai, 
then Prime Miuistei, claimed he was not 
bound by the promise made vn the 
I manitesto and passed the buck to the I 
\ Mandal Commission, wbWb was set up \ 
\ to fix a siutabW reservation quota for the 
l backward classes Vhe commission’s 
1 leport u.is leadi onlv in 1982, after 
j hidii.i (l.indlii had letunied to office It 
has remained in c(>lcl storage ,sine<», but 
the Dal plans to implement the lepoit if 
It comes tt) pouer 

l-imave suggests that the best thing 
lot tile .lan.ita Dal would be to use the 
Janata niaiiifesto as a basic document 
and aad to it new issues that have 
.i.ssumed importance lately; nameli, 
iirbtin giowtli, lapid transport svstems 
and housing Members ol both the 
i Congiess and the Dal ate wary about 
disclosing what new issues their man- 
ifaittos will .iddress this lear But it is 



went to Dehradun for further studies 
and research in sociology. He tau^t 
sociology for a while at Kashi 
Vidyapeeth in Benaras. In 1958, he 
was asked to organise the youth 
wing of the Praia Socialist Party 
(PSP) of which he was a member at 
the central level. At that time, he 
moved to the central office of the 
party where he remained for many 
years. "1 have the happiest memor¬ 
ies of work with my colleagues 
during those days,” he says. 

Surendra Mohan and his col- 


The manifestos of 
both the Dal and the 
Congress are likely to 
suffer from a common 
drawback—be more 
reiief-oriertted than 
production-oriented 


certain tliat a lot of pages will he devoted 
to basic subiects like poverty, unem- 
pknment, secularism and decentralisa¬ 
tion. The Congress(l), of course, will 
also go on about national .securiti and try 
to project Itself as the only party that can 
provide the country a measure of stabil¬ 
ity. Both parties will also try to outdo 
each other in wooing the youtli mow that 
the loting age has been reduced to 18) 
and the scheduled castes and backwaiti 
classes (always a large vote-bank). 

The manifestos of both the Dal and 
the Congress are likely to suffer from a 


leagues in the Janata cannot, of 
course, claim all the credit for pre¬ 
paring the 1976 manifesto. The Jana¬ 
ta Party, which was launched after 
the Emergency, received a great 
deal of support from many journalists 
and intellectuals. Among those who 
contributed to the making of the 
Janata’s ideology were Raj Krishna, 
B.G. Verghese, Arun Shourie, Ajit 
Bhattachaijea, J.D. Sethi and Nayan- 
tara Sahgd, among others. 

For the 1980 manifesto, the Janata 
reHed on the documents that had 
been prepared by the party and the 
government. Ashoke Mehta, Rajni 
Kothari and LC. Jain made valuable 
ermtributions to it. “I didn’t have 
much to do that year. It was R.K. 
Hegde who did most of the work,” 
says Mohan. 

Says Mohan: “This year, the 
Opposition shares a number of com¬ 
mon political ideas.”These include a 
particular framework for Centre- 
state relations, the need for decen¬ 
tralisation, creating an alternative 
social and economic strategy, provid- • ‘ 
ing full employment and the rig^,tdi’. • !' 
work, offering remuneraUj^pl^s 
to farmers, carryin g jjl nind re¬ 
forms, reuM||MlV^>nomy so 
that m omKp fPl^ltos houses are 
kept ugiP^ dneck and addressing 
probifems relating to women, minqr^^j'):*; 
ities, the weaker sections an^ 
disadvantaged groups, “'ilw year, 
most parties in the Opposition have 
similar views t» what can be done,” 
Mohan says. 


common drawback—be more relief- 
oriented than production-onented. In¬ 
stead of trying to focus on ways to 
develop the country's agricultural and 
industrial sectors, most manifestos de¬ 
vote pages and pages to how the parties 
1 plan to provide relief to different sec¬ 
tions of the electorate. In doing so, they , 
make promises that no government 
could hope to fulfil. This is the most 
serious shortcoming of most political 
mamfesios- they are treated as exei- 
cises to garner votes. The pomt is that 
manifesto.s have hardly evei influenced 
voting behaviour in India, And they will 
not, unless they provide a detailed and 
cohereni programme for the advance- 
meiu of the country. If the main objec¬ 
tive remains vote-gathering,manifestos 
inll continue to read like a string of 
lengthy lies. Couched in words, words 
and more words 
Nimi^ MHr«/W«iv DtUu 
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FOCUS 


A tale of two reports 


The government is embarrassed by the findings of 'the two watchdogs of 
democracy’—the PA C and the CAO 


A n election year has its ex¬ 
igencies. For a regime that 
seems despemte to prove 
that It is running the coun¬ 
try faultlessly, there is no¬ 
thing more devastating than being pillor¬ 
ied for wasting pubhc money. Especially, 

1 when the accusations are made by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General (CAG) 
and the Parliament’s Public Accounts 
Committee (f’AC)—the two ‘watchdogs 
of democracy’. 

Both the PAC report on the HDW 
deal and the CAG report on Bofors are 
believed to be unsparing in their critic¬ 
ism of government spending. Though 
they were completed sometime ago, 
neither has found its way to Parliament. 
The government look care of the PAC 
by appointing a ’hiendly’ AlADMK MP, 
I*. Kolandaivelu, as its chairman and 
ordenng Congress(I) members not to 
append their signatures to the report. 
And the finance ministry sat on the 
, CAG’s annual audit report and told 
Parliament it was busy “processing” 
It- -a task that it claimed would take 
• three to four weeks. 

Incensed, the Opposition MPs de¬ 
cided to quit all the financial committees 
o( both Houses of Parliament in protest 
against the emasc jiation of the PAC. 
They demanded the tabling of both the 
PAC and CAG reports. Sensing trouble, 
Lok Sabha Speaker Balram Jakhar 
assured them that the CAG report 
would definitely be placed before the end 
of the budget session, which was ex¬ 
tended till 1.5 May. Opposition members 
didn’t doubt it would, but were sure it 


the Bofors howitzer: 
the scandal that refuses to go away 

would be tabled at the fag end of the 
session—when it would be too late to 
debate or discuss it. As for the appoint¬ 
ment of the PAC chairman. aU the 
Speaker would say was that he would 
"take a stand”. 

The Opposition argued that in with¬ 
holding the CAG report, t^e govem- 
, ment was flouting a constitutional provi- 
1 ^ on. Article 151 of the Constitution lays 
; down that CAG reports “shall be submit- 



T.N. ChaturvadI; firm and unbending 
ted to the President, who shall cause 
them to be laid before each House of 
Parliament”. Said the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, T.N. Chaturvedi, to 
Sviniiay: “My duty will be over only 
after the report is placed betore Parlia¬ 
ment.” He added that it was precisely 
for this reason that he was unable to 
disclo.se its contents. 

The government 
apparently made a 
determined bid to get 
the CAG report on 
Bofors ^softened’. A 
message was sent to 
T.N. Chaturvedfy 
asking him to meet 
the PM. However^ 
Chaturvedi 
ref used to (Mige ^ | 


On 8 May, the l-ok Sabha witnessed 
an uproar. 'I'he Janata Dal’s Madliu 
Dandavale gave notice of a breach of 
privilege motion against tlie Union fi¬ 
nance minister, for not disclosing the 
CAG report. Ainal Datta of the CPKM) 
demanded tliat the Speaker specify the 
time bv which the report would be 
tabled. He alleged that the government 
was trying to put pressure on the CAG 
to change his report. Madhu Dandavate 
reminded the House how a former 
finance minister was pulled up for not 
tabling the report of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission 
during the term of the fifth laik Sabha. 
He said the government was dragging its 
feet on the Bofors report just as it had 
over the CAG’s HDW report, whicli was 
tabled on the last day of the monsoon 
session in 1988. 

T he CAG has been given the status of 
an independent authority in the Con¬ 
stitution, on par with that of a Supreme 
Court judge. He reports to the Presi¬ 
dent, who he is nominated by, and no 
one else. For help in invesbgating and 
drawing up his reports on the fonctioning 
of government departments and public 
undertakings, he depends on the Indian 
Audit and Accounts Service—an elabo¬ 
rate network of auditors and accoun¬ 
tants. The office of the CAG has access 
to all government files. But since its 
reports deal with matters that concern 
the ministry of finance, they have to , 
pass through the finance muustty before 
being placed in Parliament. I 
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I "Wli.ii (Iocs the Kovcrntiient nicfin by 
' sayiri}' lluii the fin.’incc miiiislry is pro- 
j ccssint' the report.’'” asked eoneernetl 
I Opposition Ml’s Itandavate and Saifud- 
I fiin C'haiidliiiiy (CI’I-M) on llu floor of 
; the I.ok Sahha. “Where has the lepoit 
i none.'’ Will It po the way of the Thakkar 
! report,’'” H K Oadhvi. minister of state 
! for (inanie. replied that there was no 
j limit to the amount of lime the Kovern- 
I meiit t’oiild lake to (ilaee a CAfi reiiorl in 
I the Mouse although, hy convention, it is 
j (ilaced hetween ?.i) and IdH days altei it is 
! Kiven to the i’tesKk’Ht 'The t'Afi (tave 
' his leport on the liofois deal to the 
, I’tesidi’iit on 27 Apiil. And that means it 
I IS due any time Iw'lween 17 and !^!fi May. 


j 'I'lien. Ill an anpv debate in the l,ok 
! Sahli.i on 9 May, the L'l’KMi’s Amal 
1 I'alla said he wanted the S[)eakei to 
I issue a directive to the j;<'veriimeiit to 
1 plaie the Mofois repoit in the House, 
j Halr.im .lakhai replied meekly. "Let me 
I find out " The Opposition shouted in 
j pi'ote.s. Datla (oiiliiuied: “You are 
j askiny toi facts (lom a person who is 
■ suppressiiiK the report.” On 1(1 May, 

. the minister of state (or (iiiance, M K. 

! (iadhvi, denied the Opposition chart^e 
; th.it the government was trying to 
i (ampei W’lth the U'port. The Speaker 
iilso asset ted that the y'overnmeiit could 
j not do siK h a tiling (iadhvi explained 
i tliat ni.illeis had >;ot held up because the 
finance minister, S. H. Chav.in, had only 
leturned trom China on 9 May. "We are 
lookinji in'(’ the tejHirt, ' he ple.ided "I 
can't say when it will he t.ibled.” 

Fill the Opposition, this clearly wasn’t 
^»ood enoui;h. Indiajit (lupla of the CTl 
said that he had infoimalion that the 
Uovernmeiit bad sent the report to the 
deleiice niinist; v lot its (’oinments B K. 
(iadhvi s.’iid he was afiaid he couldn't say 
<iii\thin,i; about th.il But (iupta w’enl on 
to s.iy that it It was true, it w’as hir;hlv 
irr.'piil.ii. The C.Afi's stnetures w’ere 
against the defence ministry, so how 
could It be called upon to comment.’' 
Besides, it there was no scope foi 
cliantjiiip the C,A(i report, why the 
del.iv’ l’'\entuallv. the Speaker directed 
the ftovernment to “keep in mind the 
sentiments ot the members" and place 
the leport in the House before the 
session ended on lb May. 

l.ast ye.'ii's (. .A(i reiiort on the pin i h- 
ase ot HDW submarines from West 
(ieniia'o, which the ftoveniment tried 
to delay, censured it for iRnoriiiR the 
oltei (it Messrs Kockums of Sweden, 
wlmh was considered bettei on both 
financial and technic.il giou'ids. One 
theory goes that this year, the govern¬ 
ment withheld the C.A(i reports on air 
lorce. amn’ and n,iv\’ purcliases until a 
neiV B.AC ch.iitman could be appointed. 
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I The reason was that it did not want 
i adverse comments from Ixith the FA(.' 
; and the CA(i. A 'IrirTidly' FAC chairman 
i would ensure that the FAC report would 
: offset the CA(i’s 'cntical' conclusions. 

I 

T lie FAC IS the oldest and most 
^ important of Farliament's three 
i financial committees the two others 
' heitiR the Kstimates Committee’ and the 
Committee on Fublic I hidertakinns All 
three are made up of memhers of the 
j l,()k Sahha and the Kajva Sahha. Con- 
! press! 1) memhers are in a maionty on 
j the coiiimitlees and this means they can 
I mould the committees' reiiorts in any 
! manner they want. But parliamentary 
I committees should luriction as non 
1 paitisan bodies, assessinp the povcin- 
I ment's performance wuthout feat or 
favour 'hie decision of the Conpress(l) 
members ot the FAC to ii.ick out bom 
sipninp tht' retxiM is a sad deii.irluie 
from convention. 

The povernmenl's bid to 'control' the 
committee started when its report on 
the HDW deal was due to be iilaced in 
the Hoii.se .sometime apo. But the ten 
Conpressd) members from the laik 
Sahha hacked out. Newspapers quoted 
these members as savinp that they had 
decided to "withhold their sipnatures" 
Said Amal Datta of the CFI(M), who w’as 
I diainnan of the committee then. “It is 
stranpe th.it people who fiave been on 
the committee for Iw'o years did not 
know that the members of the commit- 


of the work is investigative. ” The deci¬ 
sion of the Congres.smen to back out 
from signing the HDW report was a 
departure from this convention. 

Another departure from convention— 
which requires an Opposition member to 
head the FAC —was Lok Sabha Speaker 
Balram Jakhar's decision to appoint 
AIAfiMK member F. Kolandaivelu as 
chaimian. Opposition members argue 
that the AIADMK may technically be an 
Opposition party, but in reality, it is a 
Conpressd) ally. The Opposition’s 
candidate to succeed Amal Daita as FAC 
chairman was the .lanata Dal’s S. Jaipal 
Keddy, who has been on the committee 
lor two years liut, as Reddy pointed 
ouf "The Rovernment does not want 
someone dopped and persistent in that 
post and is instead trying to have 
someone like B. Shankaranand, who 
hi'aded the JFC.” 

The post of chaitr in is crucial be¬ 
cause ilie FAC works in the following 
way. A CAf! report usually contains 
aliout 400 paragraphs—each one a stric¬ 
ture against a goveniment department. 
Of these, the I’AC can deal only with 20 
to .10, The comnuttee has a secretariat 
of Its ovm, manned by committee offic¬ 
ers, assistant committee officers, a 
senioi committee officer and a director. 
Senior officers are usually on deputation 
from the Indian Audit and Accounts 



Stysformtr 
chairman Aitial 
Di^ofthaFM'a 
HDW report; ‘‘The ottwi 
repdrls were accepted 
without hesitation only 
because hiey were 
nen-centroVerstar 


tee are never required to sign the F.AC'.. 
reixirts. The members just get together 
and the committee decides to adopt its 
reports. Wh\, then, did the question of 
withholding signatures arise.’' 

The F’AC bases its work on the 
reports of the CAG which are placed in 
I’arliament. Once these reports are 
subnjitted. the PAC calls for evidenie 
and justification, which the CAG dues 
not. Says S. Jaipal Keddy, one ot the 
members of the committee ‘The ruling 
party and Opp(>sition members work 
together and there are hardly any differ¬ 
ences on party lines because the nature 







KCK’US 


Service. 

After selecting the subjects to be 
investigated (for which the PAC consults 
the CAG), the committee gets down to 
framing questions for the government 
departments concerned. Says Amal [)at- 
ta: "A gfXKj ministry tries to tackle the 
questions well and a bad ministry tries to 
evade them." After the replies are 
obtained, the committee frames *more 
questions which must be orally 
answered. A further list is drawn up 
after the oral questioning to ebcit addi¬ 
tional information. 

Datta points out that save the HDW 
report, the others were adopted without 
hesitation. "But then, there were no 
controversial matters before the com¬ 
mittee earlier—before HUW and 
Bofors," he adds. The committee was 
slated to finalise two other reports, one 
of them a summary assessment of the 
government's performance, which could 
not be completed for lack of time. 

T he PAC report on the purchase of 
HDW submarines (referred to as 
"special purpose vessels”) was ready to 
be placed in Parliament on 21 Apni. But 
before it could be ‘adopted’ by the 
committee, ten of the PAC’s Congress 
members were summoned to the office 
of the minister of state for parliamentary 
affairs and made to sign a letter. The 


Opposition MPsquH 
all the financial 
committees of both 
Houses in protest 
against the 
government’s 
suppression of the 
CAG report. Sensing 
trouble, Speaker 
Balram Jakhar said it 
would be placed 
before the end of the 
session 


letter bore the date of the previous day, 
when some of the members were not 
even in Delhi. It contained certain 
“objections and suggestions” and was 
handed over to the chairman, Amal 
Datta. One of the Congress committee 
members was then deputed to discuss 
the matter with Datta. "But nothing 
could be decided tiecause although the 
committee made enough concessions, 
the Congressmen did not.” Datta says. 
.'Apparently, the Ccngres.smen were 
under orders from Sheila Dbat to stymie 
1 the PAC report 


The Opposition cannot do niuOi about 
the C.4G'.s Bofors report if it is tabled on 
the last day of th»‘ budget session. But it 
can protest about its revelations outside 
Parliament. The mattei should come up 
liefore the monsixin session 

The government, it is alleged, is now 
banking on Kolaruluivelii proving pliable. 
Significantly, the CBI once investigated 
charges against Kolandaivelu for trying 
to get an MP who belonged to the 
AlADMK Janaki laciion to detect lo the 
Jayalaliiha faction in earlv 1988. The MP 
was found dnink at Kolandaivelu's housi' 
in Delhi. Hours later, he was back in the 
Janaki faction claiming that he had been 
forced to defect to the jayalaliiha fiction. 
The enquiry, which has been buned, i an 
always be revived again. It is fell this will 
make the new PAC chairman vulnerable 
to governmental arm twisting Die P.AC 
K'port on Keliance liifliisines tlial wa.s 
tabled in Apiil this vc.ii. .md vvlmli 
liassed severe stnetun's .igaiii'.i the 
eonipany, could have also opi■))(■(! |ln' 
governmeiil's eve'- lo the need lot a 
'fnendiv' ehairnian. 

The government allegedly also mad<' a 
determined bid to change the CAG 
report. Apparently, the officer-in-charge 
of defence audits at the CAG's head 
quarters, Baldev Kai, wa.s summoned to 
the J’MD and asked to ‘soften’ the 
report. But he said it was only the CAti 
who could do this if he wanted lo. A 
message then went out to T.N. Ctialur- 
vedi, asking him to see the PM. But 


I m it 



Chaturvedi said he would not meet liun 
unless a specific reason was provided. 

The difficulty is that Chaturvedi is a 
firm and unbending bureaucrat. Nor can 
he be tempted by the offer of a fancy 
government post. For, Article 148(4) of 
the Constitution prohibits him fiom 
occupying any office after his temi 
expires. With the legal position twing 
what It is and Chaturvedi refusing to 
oblige, the government now anxiously 
waits for his six-year term to expire 
three months from now. But that might 
still be a trifle late. 

Ninnal MKri / N0w MM 
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NEWSBEAT 


Sounds of fury 

Why are the tribals on the warpath in the north-east? 


I t IS a volcano which 
erupts occasionally. Ever since 
Independence, the north-east has 
remained India’s problem child 
and all attempts to win over the 
diverse tribal and ethnic groups of the 
region have met with only partial suc¬ 
cess. Not that the central government 
has spared any effort to satisfy the 
aspirations of the people, but a solution 
each time has inevitably given way to yet 
another problem. Today, the ‘Seven 
Sisters’ of the north-east are once again 
restive with the Bodos in Assam up in 
arms again.-it the ruling Asora Gana 
Parishad (AtiP) government, the Zelian- 
grong movement gathering momentum 
in Manipur, the Hmars of Mizoram 
demanding a separate district council 
and the Naga insurgents stepping up 
their activities in Nagaland. 

Take the Bodo agitation in Assam, for 
instance. The Assam accord was sipied 
in August 198.S after a long and bitter 
struggle by the Assamese. But the 
political settlement obviously failed to 
assure the minority tribal Bixlos of the 
state who have now raised the banner of 
revolt for a separate state And, in a 








Bodos demanding a separate state; fustlfied demand? 



The central 
government has not 
spared any effort to 
satisfy the aspirations 
of the people of the 
north>east, buta 
solution each time has 
invariably given way to 
yet another problem. 
Today* the ‘Seven 
Sisters’ of the 
north-east are once 
again restive 




Manipur chlet minister 
Jaichandra Singh: 
in a tight spot 


virtual replay of the anti-foreigners 
agitation, the All Bodo Students Union 
(ABSU), which has been at the forefront 
of the movement, has resorted to the 
same tactics adopted by the AD Assam 
Students Union (AASU) six years back 
to achieve their dream. PhukM Chandra 
Bodo, the middle-aged chairman of the 
militant Bodo Volunteer Force who has 
been forced to go underground by the 
Assam Police, warned; “If a solution to 
the Bodoland issue is not found by 15 
August, we will throw out all Assam 
government employees and destroy all 
its offices in our areas and run the 
administration through a parallel govern¬ 
ment.” 

Phukan’s is not a vain threat. For, in 
the last few months the Bodos have 
demonstrated that their might could 
match the firepower of the Assam 
Police. More disturbing for the AGP 
government perhaps is the fact that 
Bodo militants have virtually converted 
the state’s prestigious Manas sanctuary 
into an arms training camp for fresh 
recruits. Brandishing his 12 bore gun, 
Deepak Basumatary thundered; “We 
are preparing for a final war for Bodo¬ 
land.’’ 

Perturbed over the development, the 
authorities in Dispur had even planned to 
call in the army to flush out the extrem- 

I ists from Manas but backtracked after 

I ruling party strategists pointed out that 
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such an extreme step would seal all 
prospects of negotiations with the 
Bodos. In fact. Assam home minister 
Bhngu Phukan has invited the ABSl) 
leaders for talks on more than one 
occasion, but the adamant Bodos have 
turned down all such offers. Argued 
Phukan Chandra Bodo: "It is useless to 
talk to them. They just want a breathing 
spell and we will not give them that." 

But more disturbing for chief minister 
Prafulla Mahanta and his colleagues is a 
more recent development: the Bodos 
have joined hands with the All Cachar 
Kanmganj Students Association (ACK- 
SA) in their fight against the Assam 
government. 

But the Bodos are not the only ones 
who are embarrassing the youthful AGP 
administration. Emboldened by the 
ABSU, the All Assam Tai Ahom Chatra 
Juva Parishad (AATACJP), a shady out¬ 
fit allegedly propped up by the former 
Assam chief ministei, Hiteswar Saikia, 
IS now demanding a "separate Ahom- 
land” for the Tai Ahoms of north-eastern 
Assam. 

any may not have even heard of 
the Zeliangrong movement in 
Manipur but its leaders are steadfastly 
demanding a separate state carved out 
of Assam. Manipur and Nagaland for the 
last six years. Led by the redoubtable 
freedom fighter. Rani of Gaidiliu, the 
Zeliangrong Peoples Convention (ZP(') 
had submitted a memoianduni to Indira 
Gandhi in 1983 demanding a “Zelian- 
grong homeland within the Indian 
Union”. 

Indira Gandhi even held two rounds of 
talks with the ZPC representatives in 
New Delhi, and after her death. Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi met the move¬ 
ment leaders in December 1986. The 
ZPC working president. Prof. Gan^mei 
Kamei, claims that during the discus¬ 
sions, Union home minister Bula Singh 
agreed to a Union Temtorj' status for 
the Zeliangrong regions but home minis¬ 
try officials hotly contest Kamei’s de¬ 
mand. The truth, h'lwever, is that the 
Union home ministry did toy with the 
idea of setting up a Central Development 
Authority (CDA), a kind of inter-state 
development council, so as to bring the 
Zeliangrong people under one umbrella. 
But the idea was dropped after the chief 
secretaries of Assam, Manipur and 
Nagaland opposed the Centre’s policy. 

The Manipur government, too, has 
shown bttle interest in negotiating a 
settlement. Said chief minister R.K. 
Jaichandra Singh: “The demand is politi¬ 
cally dangerous. The Zeliang people 
should shun the agitational path as we 
are committed to their economic uplift. 



(Lett) Lalthanhawla and Prafulla Mahanta- unyielding 


The Bodos are not the 
only ones who are 
embarrassing the 
youthful AGP 
government in 
Assam. The Tai 
Ahoms too are 
demanding a separate 
*Ahomiand’ 


We '-ould consider local-level autonomy 
but I ’■tainlv not a separate state." But 
such a stand has only made the ZPC 
leadership more determined and mili¬ 
tant. I'he series of successful bandhs 
called by the ZPC in the Zeliang areas of 
the three stales could well be the 
beginning of yet another popular move¬ 
ment. 

U nlike the di iii.'iiids of the Bodos and 
the Zeliangrongs for a separate 
state, the liniars of Mizoram and the All 
Tribal Students Union of Manipur 
(ATSUM) are pressing for distnct coun- 
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An ATSUM confwence: mor* autonomy for tha district counclla 


1 ,’ils under tile Sixth Schedule. The Hmar 
I’eoples Criinention (HFC) even orga¬ 
nised a bandli in north Mizoram on 28 
MarJi 111 tone their demand. HEK; 
voKinteers pieki-ted in front of govem- 
nieiu otfiies shoulinfi slogans but the 
authoniies, instead ot di.splaymg matur¬ 
ity, eleailv uver-ieacted: the police beat 
up the sqii.iUei.s mercilessly J. Kalkap- 
thang, a spokesman for the lllV'. com¬ 
plained hiiuiK. The Mizoram govern¬ 
ment i-s cleailv living to terronse the 
Elmars The police itrocities have only 
made us mort' determined." The EEE’C 
president, Malswamina Kalcchun, also 


MostpoHIteai 
' observers feel tat 
New DeHtfs |M>ticyot 


miiQmhf^ won’t 
wM any 

PP. 


felt that tlie Mizoram administration was 
trying to crush a popular movement. "If 
there can be distnct councils for the 
ChaJonas, the Pawis and the Lakhers, 
why not one for the Hmars? We consti¬ 
tute one-third of Mizoram’s population 
and we need to preserve our language 
and identity," he argued. 

The ATSUM, undeniably the most 
powerful students body in Manipur, too, 
is demanding the extension of the Sixth 
Schedule to the six district councils in 
the EiilJ areas of Manipur. And, since 
most of the mainstream political parties 
have shown lukewarm interest in the 
issue, the ATSUM is fast emerging as 
the rallying point of the state’s tribals. In 
February this year, the ATSUM leaders 
threatened that the tnbals would boycott 
the district council elections unless the 
authorities conceded their demand. The 
state government, ob. iously aware of 
the students' belligerent mood, avoided 
a confrontation by postponing the polls. 

In fact, what has angered the ATSUM 
is a recent statement by chief minister 
Jaichandra Singh that the “demand of the 
tribal students body was raised by 
misguided elements”. Argued Jonathan 
Shelleychaerra, the ATSUM president: 
“In Tripura the former Marxist govern¬ 
ment spearheaded the movement for 
extending the provisions of the Sixth 
Schedule to the tribal district councils. 
Why can’t the government here at least 
accept that our demands are genuine.” 

Most political observers in the north¬ 
east feel that New Delhi’s policy of 
signing accords at random with disgrun¬ 
tled elements just would not work any 
longer. What is imperative is a mature 
and genuine concern for the problems of 
the tribals. According to the noted 
anthropologist, B.K. Roy Burman, all 
solutions must be found within the 
framework of the Indian Constitution. 

Dasarath Deb, the Marxist tribal lead¬ 
er from Tripura, too, advocates auton¬ 
omy for the diverse tribal groups of the 
north-east. “New Delhi should have a 
definite policy and not just react to 
situations or use a movement to des¬ 
tabilise state governments politically 
opposed to it, ” he said. Deb, of course, 
was hinting at the fact that the Congres- 
s(I) was cc”'ertly supporting the Bodo- 
iand agitation in Assam to topple the 
AGP government in the state. 

The unrest among the different tribes 
of the north-east, however, has raised a 
much more important question: whether 
a second reorganisation of the north¬ 
eastern states is necessary. The Pfrime 
Minister, of course, has ruled out any 
such possibility. 

SuMr BttaurMUImplul, Mm$M and 
SJTcftar 
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THK ORIGINAL AMERICAN lEANS. NOW IN INDIA. 

Slip itilo your Wriin>>lrT H'iiris. Frel il snuf>l^|p your skin. Mould itself into your body shape As only Wran)>li;r can. 

Simply because it’s made so painstakingly. Thread by thread. So the special polyester core of the thread makes sure il 
doesn’t shred for the entire hie of the jean.s. The button, the zipper, the rivets, the l.ibel are all pure, original Wrangler, Kven 
the material is the same. As many as 70 cruel and minute checks precede any pair of jeans being branded Wrangler. From the 
classic regular ‘Blues' to ai.id-wash to stone-wash jeans. After all, they are made for rather sper.ial people. I’eople who would 
never accept .second best So when someone says you're looking so free, easy and extremely desirable in your Wrangler jroins, 
you know it’ll stay that way. 


Wrangler 


THE JEAN THAT FITS 

VNAKLUItib IHRKk(;iSTLIIGUT1lA0eMARK(» BLIIEBDU INC. 
ASUBSHHAX^OVI a)Rf>ORATION.I!S.A 
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An Allwyn refrigerator is your 
perfect match. Unrivalled in 
technology, features and 
service. Each Allwyn is a life¬ 
long companion. Choose an 
Allwyn and you'll live together. 
Happily ever after. 

• HITACHI designed 
compressor. 

• Roll Bond Freezer for quick 
and efficient cooling. 

• Operating range: 

170-250 volts. No need 
for a voltage stabiliser. 

• Self-draining system 
that defrosts at the 
touch of a button. 

All this backed by a seven 
year warranty and a wide 
service network. 

Allwyn comes in 165 and 
300 litre singledoor and 
double door models with 
a choice of colours. 


AliliWYN 



7 YEAR 
WARRANTY 
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Superior German technology 



That's what sets 
the new'Galaxy Plus'apart 
from all other colour TVs. 

A symbol of German perfection 

As the latest model with the help of 
GRUNDIG (W. Germany), world 
leaders in entertainment electronics, 
the Galaxy Plus combines the best of 
everything. 

Wodd-famous German circuitry. The 
latest international TV technology. And 
the most demanding standards of 
picture and sound quality. 

A connoisseur's delight 

The Galaxy Plus has several 
sophisticated features. Which offer you 
a heart-warming and soul-satisfying 
audio-visual experience. Which you 
will probably not feel with any other 
make. 

Exclusive features 

• World's latest CTI colour technology . ne luturi 

• Multiple external device 
comi^tibility 

• Pre programmable on and off facility , ^ ^ 

with timer-chimer 

• 39 + AV programme capability looay. 

• 99 channels with memory 

• Handles wide voltage fluctuation Konark Televisj 

• Low power<onsumption (AOW) and (A Govemme 

auto 'switch-off' facility Electronics Bl 

• Richer sound output (8W) Bhubaneswai 

• Full-function remote control Phone: 5344 


From Konark Television Limited 

The futuristic Galaxy Plus has bec*n 
brought to you by Konark Television 
Limited. Through its nationwide 
network of over 500 dealers. 

The new Galaxy Plus. 

See it in action at your nearest 
dealer. 

Today. 

Konark Television Limited 

(A Government of Onssa Enterprise) 
Electronics Bhawan, 

Bhubaneswai 751 010. 

Phone: 53441. Telex: 0675-271 


A marvel of 
German Technology 

OAlZxY PLUS 
/SrSTEM 
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If you think UB is just a ‘Liquor Group’ here are a few surprises for you; 


ENTRY INTO THE NEW BIOLOGY - 
ITS PROMISES FOR MANKIND 


The development of The New 
Biology shows many parallels with 
the emergence of modem 
electronic and information 
technology in the decades 
following the second world 
war. Knowledge is expanding at an 
accelerated pace. Scientific 
and technological progress are 
intimately interlinked. The social 
implicauons will touch all 
aspects of our daily life. 

The longterm changes in 
fundamental areas, such as 
medicme, agriculture, energy and 
pollution control will be dramatic. 
The economic impact will likewise 
be enormous. 

The UB Group has, together 
with Fharmacia AB of Sweden, 
promoted Pharmacia United 
Limited. It will translate the 
Swedish company’s advanced 
know-how to the Indian 
environment and meet 



cntical Indian needs e.g. 
for tropical diseases and parasitology, 
blood banking and transfusion services. 

Pharmacia Umted will share its 
'*f"“*^skills in medicme and biosciencc, 
and work in tandem with researchers 
and physicians to evolve tangible 
results. 

Pharmacia is thus represented 
in all the industrial segments 
which, over the next few decades, 
will derive the most benefit from, 
and influence research in 
India in The New Biology: 
pharmaceuticals, medical 
devices, diagnostics and 
biotechnological research tools and 
supplies. 

Pharmacia United is just one 
example of the exciting fields 
The UB Group is focusing on. 
There ate many others, like 
telecommunications, 
petrochemicals and processed 
foods. 





AT A100% POLUITIOli-FIIEE BUS... 
AND THE ELECnUFYIIiG SECRET BEHIND IT 


UNmSD WE STAND 


Buses are often a major cause 
of air pollution — because of their 
clouds of noxious exhaust fumes. 

And that’s why the Delhi 
Administration decided to 
introduce revolutionary 100% 
pollution-free mini-buses on the 
roads of Delhi — iniact 
a whole fleet of them. 

at The UB Group, 
are proud of the fact that 
one of our group company 
UBMec played a major 
role in making these buses 
possible — by supplying the 
special Electravan batteries which 
run them. 

There are other achievements 


It’s all pan of our effon to help 
develop the agricultural sector. 

Our R&D team has been 
working hard to develop 
processes for the fermentation 
of non-conventional raw materials 
like tapioca, potatoes and maize 
output to the fullest. 

The result of this effon has 
been extremely promising — we 
have made a breakthrough with 
concepts and processes which are 
comparable to the best anywhere 
in the world. And the efforts we 


in the field of industrial batteries. 
Like the &ct that we’re major 
suppliers to the defence sector 
with Its critical Tquirements. 
That we’re a major exponer of 
these batteries. And that soon 


we’re going to be one of the few 
manufocturers in the world to 
enter the highly advanced field of 
Nickel Cadmium cells. 


ate making, drawing upon our 
own scientific resources, and of 



institutions and experts around the 
world are towards developing a 
truly international class and line-up 
of products. 


Eadi enterprise, endi compuy within 
The UB Group dnwt its itieEcd» 
opportunities from the total itsouim 
of the GixMip. Beginning with peo|de. 

At UB, profenionils from the 
natbn’s bat tnining grounds — the 
institutes of management and 
technology — are placed in a 
stimulating and challenging work 
environment. An environment thm 
develops and hones their talents evmi 
further. This dynamic combination of 
the right environment, right man and 
right job has lenilted in some 
tremendous perform a nces and 
trendsetting new goals. 

In fret, diis constant emphasis <m 
meeting new challenges and gods, 
backed by a satisfying system of 
rewards and awards that greeu each 
new adliievement, htt eorared a 
quality of managen that is consitient 
throughout the coffipames of the 
Group. 



Fittingiy, today, the Group benefitt 
from a vast poid talem |da^ in a 
planned and streamlned hierarchy 
The Chainnan, the Cofpmaie 
Executive Conmittee, tie IVesktents 
of the various lines of business and 
(mlessionab m manufacturing, 
engineeiing, marketing, sales, finance, 
personnel, reseaidi and de v el o p m ent. 

Ibgether, these people make The 
UBG)^. 



THE UB GROUP 


In pace with the future 



YOU SEE TAPIOCA .POTATOES 
AND MAIZE IN THIS PICTURE 

WE SEE CHEMICALS, ALCOHOL AND A HOST OF 
TECHNOLOGICAL POSSIBIUnES FOR 
AQROBASED RAW MATERIALS 
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SPOTLIGHT 


War of words 

# First a defamation 
suit against Subrama- 
niam Swamy. And 
now, a challenge to the 
Prime Minister that he 
debate with him on the 
national hook-up. You 
can’t fault Ramakrlsh- 
na Hegde on thinking 
up innovative ways of 
dealing with opposi¬ 
tion. 

“There must be a 
limit to political vili¬ 
fication,” said Hegde 
about Rajiv’s constant 



on borhing dogs 

harping on the stric¬ 
tures passed against 
him by the Karnata¬ 
ka High Court and the 
Supreme Court Call¬ 
ing Rajiv Gandhi a 
“compulsive liar” in 
his usual non-abusive 
manner, Hegde main¬ 
tained that he had nev¬ 
er been upbraided by 
the courts. And dared 
Rajiv to discuss the 
Issue with him on the 
national network, and 
prove the veracity of 
his chargM. 

Union minister K.K. 
Tewari, who slipped in 
a word for his master 
In the on-going wordy 
duel came in for his 
fair share of Invective. 
“Why bark when you 
can keep a dog?” 
He^ie asked. 



A couple at odds 

H Battling the Congress(I) is 
something Sikkim’s debonair 
chief minister Nar Bahadur 
Bhandari does extremely well. 
But he hasn’t had the same 
success when it comes to hand¬ 
ling wife Dilkumari. 

Apparently, irreconciliabie 
differences have developed be¬ 
tween the couple, much to the 
Congress(I)’s delight, which 
hopes to topple Bhandari’s Sik- 
kim Sangram Parishad govern¬ 
ment, with the estranged wife’s 
support. 

Those in the know maintain 
that the party has offered Dii- 
kumari a berth, on the under¬ 
standing that she would do her 
husband in. And the word is 
that the lady is very, very in¬ 
terested. 


Ramayan faded when 
another producer began 
making protesting noi&es I 
about much the same 
issue 

Told by Doordarshan 
in no uncertain terms that 
he wouldn’t be granted 
more than the 52 episodes 
originally agreed upon, to 
tell his story, producer 
B R Chopra reacted with 
nghteous indignation, 
and a subtle attempt at 
blackmail. Okay, said 
B.R., the authorities 
were welcome to renege ” 
on the “verbal under¬ 
standing” of granting an 
extension, but he couldn’t 
possibly relate the 
Mahabharat in a matter of 
some 40 hours So, when 
time ran out the story 
would be terminated mid¬ 
way. 

And Doordarshan 
would, read the subtly 
threatening sub-text, have / 
to contend with the public J 
outciy that followed. 




















Comrades in 
culture 

e After all that talk of 
apaaanakriti (deca¬ 
dence) ruining the 
traditions of me state, 
there coiUd be none 
better qualified to hold 
forth on the perils fac¬ 
ing Bengali culture 
than the former state 
public works depart¬ 
ment (PWD) minister 
Jatin Chakraborty. 
And it made for a pi¬ 
quant situation that he 
did so in Bie course of a 
debate which had pop 
singer Usha Uthup on 
the opposite side of the 
floor. 

Readers will remem¬ 
ber that some years ago 
the former minister 
had made out that 
Uthup represented all 
that was worst in 



Jatin Chaknborty (Ml) and Uaha uthup all'a wnH that anda wall 


Western culture and 
that her hip-swaying 
performances at music 
concerts were leading 
Bengali youth down 
the primrose path to 
perdition. 

But unpleasantness 
such as this seemed to 


be a thing of the past, 
when the two debated 
the motion: “Bengali 
culture is in peril to¬ 
day”, at a recent func¬ 
tion in Calcutta, with 
much display of bonho¬ 
mie and mutual good 
cheer. 


r 


The hub of attention 

O What do Menaka and Pnyanka have m common apart from the 
famous Qandhi surname*^ Pretensions to pohtical power did you say'^ 
Well, perhaps you know something we don't, but what we had m 
mmd was their shared animal love Priyanka Oandhl anlmal lovar 

Recent visitors to the Delhi zoo have had 
something other than wild beasts to gape 
at—the young and pretty I*riyanka, who 
has become quite a regular at the zoo 
hospital And all because of an aihng tiger 
cub, gifted to Prime Mimster Gandhi by 
the Mauntiaui gfovemment on his last visit 
to that country 

The first family took the beast to its 
bosom initially and he became an mtegral 
part of the Gandhi household After a 
while though, for reasons that are some¬ 
what unclear, it was decided that the cub 
would have to go—^to the local Sunder Nagau zoo 

So, off he went But obviously, the new home wasn’t 
quite as congenial as the centrally air-conditioned 
prune ministerial abode, and the little creature wasn’t 
wildly ecstatic about the change of residence 
And, what did he do but fall ill—seriously 
enough for loving mistress Pnyanka 
to trot along to Sunder Nagar 
every day, obsequious secun 
tymen in tow, to speed him 
on to an early recovery .As for 
the cub—^it made the most of 
being the hub of attention. 


Cut! 

• Yes, iwe know it isn’t 
the Opposition's part to 
have Its say on prime¬ 
time television But sure¬ 
ly Mandi House surpas< 
sed Itself on this one. 

It was an innocuous 
enough serial: MsIgudI 
Days, based on R.K. 
Narayan's short stories 
Directed by Shankar Nag, 
the serial fmtured his 
actor brother Anant Nag 
in the episode titled 
MIttmtwsIs. Only Nag (the 
actor) Is s Janata (tel 
legislator from Karnata¬ 
ka. and, so goes orw ver- 


n 


Shankar Nag dlacrlmlnation? 

Sion, had his lines cut 
because the television 
bosses disapproved of 
his politics 
If that seems a little 
far-fetched, Nag (the 
director) has a slightly 
different version to offer 
According to him, the 
censorship was just 
another instance of dis¬ 
crimination against 
South Indians, in a tele¬ 
gram to the Doordarshan 
authorities he said: “This 
(the censorship) is not 
only an insult to the 
sincere and heart¬ 
rending efforts of 
our team, but 
also to the 
genius of a 
writer of Shri 
R.K. Narayan’s 
calibra.” 










NEWS 


Machines and the man 


WM W IlWM WW I BaB gW^ 

Balram Jakhar resorts to 
dramatics to fend off 
charges of corruption in 
the fodder deal 

The ritual has beeome 
monotonously familiar. A 
public fifjure, accused ol 
being involved in a cor¬ 
ruption scandal, rises to 
defend himself, proclaims 
his honesty, sinceritv, 
luntry—and having had liis 
say, sits down with an air ot injured 
innocence. 

Last week, as the Opposition showed 
no signs of letting go. its demand for a 
full-fledged inquiry into the by-now 
famous 'fodder scandal' and the role of 
Speaker Balram 
Jakhar in it, the latter 
resorted to maudlin 
melodrama. At first, 
he called Opposition 
leaders to his cham¬ 
ber. I’here, he tried 
to convince them 
that he was not 
aware of the fact that 
the fodder machines 
imported by M/s 
Sanjeevani Fod¬ 
ders—and shown as 
"gifts” to the Bhar¬ 
atiya Krishak 
Samaj—had been 
hypothecated to va¬ 
rious financial institu¬ 
tions. When the 
Opposition MBs 
were not satisfied 
with the Speaker’s 
explanation, jakhar 
woefully said, "If you 
are dissatisfied 
even after the meeting, you ran bring a 
motion for my removal from the office of 
Speaker. 1 am prepared to even waive 
the requirement of 14 days’ notice 
necessary to have the motion discussed 
in this session itself.” 

This came shortly after Jakhar’s 
famous statement at a public function, 
“If we have done something wrong, we 
should be hanged...” When jakhar’s 
defence—“I recoramended’duty exemp¬ 
tion, but did nothing else”—and the 


accoinpaining eiiioiional i)'i‘s>ure lac 
tics did not work, jakhar went in for ilie 
grand gesture. He volunteered to be the 
subject of a goveinmeiit probe. But 
Opposition Ml's weie m no mood to be 
charitable. .And there was .in outngbt 
rejection ol Jakliar's oiler In a letter to 
the Sjieakei -the third in one week, 
following the public.ition ol documents in 
the /nc/ia.n /-.'ypress alleging jaklun's 
involvement in the loddei scandal 
Oppo.-,ition lenders s,iid tliev wanted a 
"full clarihcation". Tbey made it clear 
that a government inquirv into the 
charges ag.iinst tlii' .S|)eaker will not 
suffice and demanded a probe by .in 
independent agency like the Comptioller 
and Auditor (ieneial (C.ACi). 

Though a section of the Congress 
leadership was initialh in favoui ol 
jakhar giacelullv stepping down, the 
current policv si-ems to be to bra/eii it 
out. Congress sources smugly told Si n- 


iiAv that Parliament will draw to a close i 
very shortly and a few more dtiys of | 
“Opposition shouting" will not do any 
great damage. As if on cue the Opposi¬ 
tion shot off their fourth missive saying 
that if the inquiry w'as to be credible it 
would have to be conducted by the 
CAG. 

Jakhar s tearful self-defence and his 
impassioned pleas to the Oiiposition 
would have put jim Wright’s television 
performance to shame. '!'he Speaker of 


the I S House ot Representatives, who 
IS ch.iiged with h.iviiig \ lolated C'oiigres 
siunal lilies, vowed to light to the "last 
ounce ol conviction .ind eiieigv” before 
the r\' I .imei.is .And Ins teaiiiil defence 
ol wile Bettv, when he soblK-d that he 
would "damn well light to jiiotect her 
honoiii .ind integntv" made it to the 
prime-iinu- on l*S television 

Jakli.ir, oinioiisiv. got ,in idea oi two 
Irom Wright and f.iced with a volley of 
('barges 111 I’aiiiament from the Opjxisi- 
tion benches, procl,limed. "1 am a poor 
l.irnier... wluitevei 1 htive done is lor the 
Ai.s.iiis. .il people must hang me for 
working lor the ftirmers, let them do it 
today insiea'l ol tomoiiow. 1 am not 
Ixithered (whether it is) today oi tomor- 
low. 1 have never bothered...” And then 
added |)hilosoi)bically, “What h.is been 
done, has been done. Kveiythmg has 
been pul befoie the House, j’he IR'use 


Is our master. I am its servant. 1 have 
said It e.-irlier and am saying it again... ” 
jakhar’s theatrics led the Janata Dal 
1' ader jaipal Reddy to quip that the 
Speaker was a ftirmer, but not a "pimr 
farmer”. The point-counterpoint prom¬ 
ises to go on till the close of the 
Parliament session w hich is just a few 
days away. After that, the Opposition 
will have to come up with a new strategy 
to keep the issue alive. 

Patratekha ChatterjM/M«w CMM 



ove for the ci 
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When Balram 
Jakhar’s de¬ 
fence—“I re¬ 
commended duty 
exemption but 
did nothing 
else”—and the 
emotional press¬ 
ure tactics did 
not work, he 
volunteered to 
be the subject for 
a government 
probe 
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Communalism vs 


communism 


A left-sponsored convention 
turns out to he a forum for 
liJP-haiting 

Vishwanath I'ratap SiiiRh 
has perfected the art ol 
kc-epuiK his options open. 
On 9 May, he was the 
star speaker at the 
national convention 
a>!ainst comnninalism 
sponsored t)y four left parties led hy the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist). 
The Kaja adopted a classical Marxist 
stance and waxed eloquent on the need 
for communal harmony and national 
unity. Underscoring the (act that the 


appeared as il V.I’ Singh had finally 
made up his mind to throw in his lot with 
the left and shun the communal politics 
of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), this 
was far from true. 'I'he very ne.xt day, at 
a press confereriie, the Janata Ital 
president voiced his oft-repeated stai^i 
that while no alliance was envisaged 
the HJI' at the national level, the s*fW 
units would be allowed "flexibility" and 
they w'ete free to arrive at an arnnge- 
meiit with the BJP as per their require¬ 
ments. In the final analysis then, it 
seems, that winning elections and form¬ 
ing a government is morii important than 
the fight against communalism. 

At the convention, howevei, the left 
parties’ strategy was more than appa¬ 
rent; to isolate the BJP from the centnst 
Opposition parties and stall any 
chances of an alliance between the two 
political forces. But judging from V. P. 
Singh’s vacillating postures, it is obvious 








V.P. Singh apaaking at tha taft^aponaorad convantlon agalnat communallam: atar of ttie ahow 

interests of all followers of a particular i i- 

religion need not necessarily be the 
same, he posed a vahd question; could a \ 
weaver and a businessman have the \ 

same interests, just because they were tuo i,|« nartlns’ «lratnnu 

followers of a particular faith? That was 1 nB IBH paniBS SiraiBgy 

not all: Singh opposed the call for the W8S IflOrS 10811 8pp8r6nt! 

construction of the Ram Janambhoomi tn {S0l8t6 thO BJP and Stall 

temple, which had been given by the rhanms nf ItS alllancil 

Vishwa Hindu Parishad. and asserted "Wf CnaOCBS 01 IIS 81118066 

that communalism was an issue which With HlS COnUlSt 

twnscended those of winning elections DODOSitiOn OartieS 

or forming governments. He had nothing 
but criticism for outfits like the Shiv 
Sena 

Hut even though it might have- 


that the left has not altogether suc¬ 
ceeded in wooing Singh away troni the 
BJP and thereby isolating it. However, 
the 9 May convention marked a signifi¬ 
cant step in the fight against the menace 
of communalism. 

The tone tor the convention was set 
bv the introductory remarks of CPI(M) 
politburo member Harkishan Singh Sur- 
jeet who focussed his attention on the 
VHP’s call for construction of the Ram 
Janrnabhoomi temple, 'fhe mass cam¬ 
paign launched by the Hindu communal 
forces tg get each village to send a 
con-secrifted brick to Ayodhya and thus 
involve vast sections of the Hindu mas¬ 
ses in the communal venture, was 
posing a grave threat to the inlegrity of 
the country, Surjeet said. 

In the same vein, the Communist 
Party of India’s (CPI) Indrajit Gupta 
warned that the demand for a Hindu 
rashtra could have dangerous repercus¬ 
sions. Gupta feared that if the demand 
for a Hindu rashtra gained ground, there 
would be no justification in opposing the 
demand for a Khalistan in Punjab where 
Sikhs are in the 
majority or an Isla¬ 
mic state in Kashmir 
or a Christian state 
in the north-easf 
where most of the 
people follow the 
church. 

Another speaker, 
Moonis Raza, vice- 
chancellor of Delhi 
University, gave an 
interesting example 
of how school tex¬ 
tbooks too had be¬ 
gun to betray a com¬ 
munal bias. Raza 
quoted from a his¬ 
tory book which said 
that a particular king 
was kind ‘despite 
being a Muslim’. He 
also brought atten¬ 
tion to the chap¬ 
ters which were titled, the advent of the 
Aryans, the invasion of the Muslims and 
the impact of the British rule, giving the 
impression that white the Aryans simply 
strolled in to India, the Muslims invaded 
it and the British only left some impact. 

'Fhe CPl(M) and the CPI have decided 
to launch a mass movement to fight 
communalism and the convention was 
the first step in this direction. Whether 
V.P.Singh will eventually ditch the com¬ 
munists for the communalists is any¬ 
body’s guess but the left parties are not 
sparing any efforts to make its stand 
clear on the question of communalism. 
KuMmp Kuimr/Mvw' IMM 
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The CM of a hundred days 


A blaze of newspaper 
advertisements heralds 
Karunanidhi's century run in 
office 

The succt‘S'^-sta^^’ed film 
industry of 'I'ainil Nadu 
can hardly be accused of 
being bashful when it 
does have a liit on its 
hands. As soon as a film 
records a ten-day run at 
the movie halls, giant [Xisters are plas¬ 
tered all over the city. Another set of 
posters and giant cut-outs replaces 
these when the film completes 2(t days. 
And if the producer’s luck holds out and 
the film crosses the lOO-day mark, it’s 
reason enough to publicise the event 
with larger, brighter cut-outs. Chief 
minister, M. Karunanidhi, for whom 
films are a constant source of inspira 
tion, has plagiarised this idea to cele¬ 



sion with tlic PIC.-VIOII-. icgimes .tlleged 
acts of omi.sMon and commission - such 
as 'demolition oi the li(|uoi empire prom¬ 
oted during the MCIK pi'iunl'. i.incelling 
allegedly coiiiipt huid deals, eti onlv 
demonstrates dot Kaninanidlii i> de- 
spiTrite to lelurbish liis own im.ige. 

Of course, some conslructne me.i 
suies. too. have been ttiken by the 
DMK government .Vinong the.st' is the 
move to sttirt <i dialotrue with the state's 
"idusirialists to iinpioie the business 
and industrial set tors, a step which was 
first initiated bv (loveriior Ut I’.C. 
AleNandei The revamping ol Ihe Plan¬ 
ning Commission is also one such posi¬ 
tive step. Hi'sides. the government is 
making an effort to huild thermtil plants 
to resolve the state’s [lower problems. 

Then there are Karunanidhi's image- 
building exercises which have received a 
boost following the DMK government’s 
UK) days in power. The chief minister 
has extended MCK’s free rice scheme, 
to include two more festival days. 



Karunanidhi during ona of hla danhant: a PR a: 

brate his 100 days in office. 

For the DMK government,6 May was. 
a major milestone and double-page 
advertisements were splashed in all the 
prominent dailies to mark its unmter- 
rupted stint in power for 100 days. For 
the better part of these 100 days, 
Karunanidhi had been busy warding off 
threats of dismissal by Delhi or trying- 
very hard to erase the image of his 
arch-rival, tlie late M.G. Ramachandran, 
from public memory. And the lOO-day 
celebrations provided the government 
with another opportunity to list it® 
achievements. That most of these re¬ 
lated to the DMK government’s obses¬ 


larclM 

when, ncc will oe distributed free of 
cost, besides 15 September, the birth¬ 
day of DMK founder Anna and his own 
birthday on 3 June. The DMK govern 
ment has also announced reservation foi 
women in jobs and property nghts but 
the Vanniyars, the acute power and 
water shortages may yet prove to be the 
undoing of the DMK government. With 
the elections to the three city corpora¬ 
tions and the Lok Sabha polls round the 
comer, Karunanidhi’s anxiety to refur¬ 
bish his image is understandable but will 
giant-size media advertisements do I he 
tnck? 

R. BhagwMi Singh/MMfrM 


The nowhere 
people 

S'carly one lakh people face 
the prospect oflosiny their 
citizenship riyhts 


Fake a liKik at Akeshwar 
Mittal's birth certificate. 
Born: 13 June. 1988. 
Place of birth; Atin, east 
Sikkim. Niune of parents; 
Pramod and Manju 
Aggarwal. Nationality of 
parents (and ui this case, the child): not 
ascertained. I'herefore, no country, no 
voting rights, no forum. And by August, 
this could be the fate of one lakh people 
livmg in Sikkim, both of Indian and 
Nepali origin. 

The reason is a notification issued on 
20 March by the ministry of home affairs 
(MHA) m New Delhi. This notification, 
declared under the Citizenship Act of 
1955, lays down guidelines for updating 
citizenship lists in Sikkim. The problem 
is that in the squeeze between the 
MHA’s requirements and quaint laws 
from the pre-1975 Chogyal era (the 
Chogyals were hereditary rulers of Sik¬ 
kim until the area became a state of the 
Indian Union), a quarter of Sikkim’s four 
lakh people will be deprived of their 
rights. 

The guidelines, issued by Indira Mis- 
ra, a joint secretary in the MHA, 
mentions the following requirements for 
citizenship; 

• “Natural descendants of a person 
whose name is in the Sikkim Subject 
Register.” It sounds innocuous enough. 
But until the change of administration in 
1975, only 70, (KK) of Sikkim’s then 
population of 2 .5 lakhs were recorded as 
Sikkim subjects under the Chogyal. That 
number has not changed. 

• “Person whose name is included in 
the earliest available voters’ list prior to 
26 April, 1975, and his natural descen¬ 
dants.” Ihe catch here is that people of 
Indian origin—and many Nepalis—were 
allowed to vote only twice in Sikkim's 
history: in 1952, and again in 1958. After 
that, the Chogyal withdrew their voting 
ri^ts. And there is no way to claim 
citizenship rights on the basis of friose 
30-year-old lists as all records are lost. 

• "Holder of trade licences outside noti¬ 
fied bazar areas prior to 26 April, 1975 
and his natural descendants.” But the 
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1 V"'''' y birth cartificata: 

danled citizenahip right* 

l^idelines make no mention of licencees 
inside notified bazar areas—m Sikkim's 
urban pockets -where the majority of 
Indian and Nepali ongin traders conduct 
' business. 

I • "Person having recorded ownership 
I or tenancy rights on agricultural land or 
i on rural property within Sikkim before 26 
i Apnl, 1975 and his natural descen- 
I dants.” This requirement totally ignores 
ownership of urban properties, where 
most immigrants, both Indian and Nepa¬ 
li, are concentrated. 

• "I’lTsoii holding a regular goveriimenl 
job belore 2() April, 1975 piovided lhal 
I the app(*intment has not been ni.ide 
j under the ‘exception’ clause pertaining 
i to non-subjects: and his natural descen- 
I dants. ” This requirement, in conjunction 
I with the Sikkim Subject Register, ex¬ 
cludes any government employees not 
mentioned in tlie register. 

The guidelines also ignore families 
who have lived in the state for as long as 
a hundred years, and have no interest, 
whether commeicial or political, m any 
other Indian state. 

Only 50, (KK) people will receive hidian 
citizenslup once the new lists are final¬ 
ised, But the remaining thousands, who 
are beginning to feel uncomfortable in a 
state they have long called home, are 
curiously silent on the issue—whether 
they are traders, government servants 
or doctors. 

Meanwhile, citizenship application 
forms are being distributed all over 
Sikkim. .And the Citizenship Commit¬ 
tee—comprising four members from the 
Centre and two from the state (tlie diief 
secretary and advocate general)—will 
meet in August to decide the fate of 
Sikkiin's population. Though the people 
are quiet now, there is a deep undercur- 
leiit ot uscntmeni on this score. It the 
citizenship issue is not handled prudent¬ 
ly, Sikkim could become New Delhi’s 
next debacle. 

SudMp Ch^ravarii/GjirWtoAr 


City Hali 
capers 


'/ he /iM (’ and fhe Male 
; government lock horns over 
j a controversial legislation 

Who will have the final 
word in matters related to 
the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation (BMC)? The 
question wliich has vexed 
the councillors and the 
state government for 
I some time now was conclusivelv settled 
I when the latter brought and passed a Bill 
in the Assembly amending the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation Act. Among the 
most significant changes sought by the 
amended Bill is the section that empow¬ 
ers the government to intervene in the 
BML s affairs if it finds that the corpora¬ 
tion’s actions are not in public mterest. 

As soon as the Bill was passed, the 
Opposition staged a walkout. The Janata 
Dal and the Shiv Sena sank their pobtical 
differences to protest against the 
amended Bill and charged that it in¬ 
vested the municipal commissioner with 
sweeping powers while reducing the 
elected representatives to non-entities. 
Kamesh Joshi of the Janata Dal argued 
that despite the corporation’s massive 
budget allocation, which is equivalent to 
that of states like Haryana and Kerala, 
“the corporation will be left tugging at 
the apron-strings of the urban develop 
inent department’’. 

But the minister for urban develop¬ 
ment, Dr Ishaq Jamkhanwala, told Sun- 
DAv: "The Assembly is supreme. The 
BMC is a creation of the legislature. 'ITie 
government could not remain a silent 
spectator to the activities at City Hall. 
Besides, the government is a guarantor 
to the loans given to the corporation for 
the water and sewerage projects by the 
World Bank.” In fact, the bone of 
contention between the standing com¬ 
mittee, headed by Karndas Nayak of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP)—a post 
which he got as a reward for the support 
extended by his party to the Shiv Sena 
during the mayoral elections—and the 
municijMl commissioner, S. Tinaikar, is 
the councillors’ dalliance over several 
projects. 

When the standing committee yet 
again rejected the proposal for a water 
channel between Matunga and Mahalax- 



' (From left) Tinaikar with mayor Sharad 
Acharya and Jamkhanwala 


mi, things came to a head. The municipal 
administration had awarded the contract 
for the project (which is part of the Rs 
13.79-crore Bombay III water supply 
scheme) to Patel Engineering alter their 
proposal was scrutinised by the Central 
Water Commission, the BMC-appointed 
'Fata Consulting Engineers and the 
World Bank. But after the standing 
committee rejected it, the World Bank 
threatened to withdraw funds as it 
considered the committee’s action to be 
“arbitrary”. 

1'he standing committee chairman 
reacted to this threat with expected 
arrogance. "We don’t want World Bank 
loans. The threat means nothing to us. 
They should cancel the entire loan as 
these loans benefit corrupt bureaucrats 
and contractors besides feeding ineffi¬ 
cient workers.” But this was not the 
only instance when the standing commit¬ 
tee had rejected a proposal. Earlier, it 
failed to endorse routine projects like 
clearing of storm water drains before the 
monsoons. Fearing that the city would 
be flooded if something wasn’t done 
soon, 1'inaikar, who has the power to 
take decisions in projects valued at less 
than Rs 3 lakhs, issued orders for the 
drains to be cleared. 

The stormy relations between the 
councillors and the commissioner have 
more often than not led to bitter squab¬ 
bles, with Ishaq Jamkhanwala desperate- 
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ly tn’ing to smooth things out. “'I'here 
are bound to be tensions but we must 
evolve a formula to work better and 
perhaps the coordination conumttee we 
have created will make up for the lack ol j 
dialogue which seems to be the mam ! 
problem between the two,” savs the ■ 
minister. I 

Tinaikar, on the other hand, is in no | 
mood for conciliation. ‘''I'he manner in j 
which the corporation and the standing j 
committee have bean conducting them- ! 
selves needed the intervention of the ; 
government,” he said, and citing an 
instance, he added, “Projects under the 
Woild Bank loans are required to be 
decided in 15 days under the BMC Act 
but they take as long as 15 months, j 
Those not decided in 15 days, are j 
deemed passed Twenty-one proposals, i 
worth Rs 31 crores, were passed in this | 
manner.” And it is Tinaikar s no ; 
nonsense attitude towards the 15-day | 
deadline that has irked the Sena council- . 
lors. A Ks 11.5-crore tunnel project and | 
another Rs 0.5-crore slum improvement 
scheme are awaiting clearance, and 
Tinaikar has already warned that "1 am 
not going to wait for them". 

Whether Tinaikar is being used by the 
government as a pawn in its rivalry with i 
the Shiv Sena, or chief minister Sharad 
Pawar is genuinely concerned about the 
future of Bombay city, is anybody’s 
guess. But evidently^ the battle of egoes 
has just begun. 

Olga TeWa/Bomtoy 


The reservation rigmarole 


The Vanniyar Sani^hdin 
resumes its ni^iiatiou for 
esclustve resen aiiou riy/u^ in 
iiovern/neii! lohs 

I'ht* Vanniyar Sanghaiii 
supremo, Ih S. Kamadas, 
has pursued his mission 
wth single-minded deter¬ 
mination: to extiaci from 
the government a com¬ 
mitment to reserve L'O 
per cent of all goveinment jobs and 
coUege seats for the Vanniyars. And just 
when it seemed that chief minister M. 
Karunanidhi had succumbed to the San- 
gham’s pressures- - the government de¬ 
clared a 20 per cent reservation for the 
‘most backward classes’ including the 
Vanniyars, some ‘denotified tribes' and 
other less populous communities 
Ramadas rejected the proposal. Furth¬ 
er, the .Sangham went on the rampage 
bv burning state transport buses, setting 
up road bloiks and tackling the police, to 
force the government to give in to its 
demand of an exclusive 20 per cent 
reservation for the Vanniyars. 



I had ,icct pted lb p»*r ci nt leservation for 
his coninuinily along with ten other 
'most backward communities’. But the 
govi'iTinieiit increased this to 20 per 
; cent and meiely added a few smaller 
I communities to the list. 

In all. nearly 7() lakh pi-ople will 

■ benefit from this exclusive 20 per cent 
I reser\ation clause, which has been 

carved out of the existing .50 jn-r cent 
reservation slot lor backwaid classes. 
"Di K.imadas is angry not bisviuse the 
j issue has not been solved," said Kanina- 
; nidhi in the Assembly on 3 May. “but he 
I IS angrv because we have solved the 
piobleni " The chief minister was react- 

■ ing to suggestions from various party 
J leaders that he should invite Ramadas 

for Iresh talks ”1 am not lejecting your 
! suggestion,” he added, "but then there 
i seems to be no point in doing so.” 

That the Sangham leader is bent on 
creating trouble for the DMK govem- 
, ment is obvious. On Mav Day. the 
1 celelirations organised by the Sangham 
! at Villupuram, near Madras, took a 
violent turn when its mernliers attacked 
passing vehicles and nearby shops. ITiey 
set fire to transport buses and stoned 
policemen who intervened. When all 



A Vanniyar Sangham activist paints poll -boycott graffiti just before the 
elections, turning to violence 


I 


When Ramadas suggested that the 
‘denotified tribes’ be taken off the slot so 
that the Vanmyars could get a greater 
chunk of the reserved seats. Karuna¬ 
nidhi ruled out any further concessions. | 
He argued that his government had been i 
more than considerate to the Sangham j 
and when the reservation policy was | 
being formulated the Sangham’s leader 1 


other methods to control the mob failed, 
the police resorted to firing at Buduchat- 
ram near Chidambaram, which resulted 
in the death of one Sangham agitator and 
injuries to another. Over 50 policemen 
were said to have been injured in the 
stone-throwing indulged in by the mob. 

Evidently, the Sangham’s activists 
had decided to act on Ramadas’ exhorta- 
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Ire of the Tigers 


While the DMK 
government is all set to 
face a volatile situation 
caused by S.Ramadas' 
call, some of the 
Opposition outfits appear 
to be fishing in troubled 
waters. “They are 
instigating the Vanniyars 
to disturb law and order,” 
lamented Janata Dal MLA 
G. Bhuvarahan 


tions almost immediately. For, at the 
May Day rally, the Sangham’s chief had 
urged his followers to carry knives to 
deal with the policemen who harassed 
them. The following day, Ramadas cal¬ 
led far a Imndb on 3 May in South Arcot 
(hstrict to protest against the pobce 
firing. He added that if the state govern¬ 
ment did not yield to the Sangham's 
demands on reservation, a statewide 
rasta roko agitation would be launched in 
July. "And tfiat agitation is not going to 
be a peaceful one," he wamad omi¬ 
nously. 

The government reacted by arresting 
over 700 Sangham activists but Ramadas 
was left well alone. As a senior govern¬ 
ment official pointed out, "It is best to 
leave him alone and get his associates. 
That way we would be able to isolate 
him and there would be no major func¬ 
tionary in the Sangham to carry out his 
devious schemes." While the DMK 
government is all set to face a volatile 
situation caused by Ramadas’ call, some 
of the Opposition outfits appear to be 
fishing in troubled waters. “They are 
instigating the Vanniyars to disturb law 
and order," lamented Janata Dal MLA. 
G. Bhuvarahan. "'The motive is to des¬ 
tabilise the DMK government." Bhuvar- 
an was obviously referring to the alleged 
support extended by some senior 
AlADMK fiinctionaries to Ramadas in a 
bid to embarrass Karunanidhi. 

The AlADMK, of course, has denied 
these allegations but Karunanidhi, in his 
anxiety to avoid trouble with the Centre, 
is bending over backwards to please the 
Congress hi^ command even at the risk 
of incurring the wrath of his comrades in 
the National Front. Obviously, Kanina- 
nidhi does not relish the prospect of his 
three-month-old government being 
shown the door on the pretext of a 
breakdown of law and order in the state. 
R. Bhacwan Slngh/MMliM 


A ratiomilist group rum foul 
of the Shiv Sena for exposing 
godnien 

What tli(- godmen can do, 
activists of the Akhil 
Bharatiya Andhashraddha 
Niimulan Saiinti (commit¬ 
tee lor eradication of su¬ 
perstition) can do better. 

_^ W'hether it is eating fire- 

halls, producing ash from nowhere or 
pertoiniing any of the iiuiiierous ‘divine’ 
acts with winch i):ih<is, f^adhus and 
t.iDinks of all hues have duped the 
gullible, the xiniiti \ members are eriual- 
Iv adept For seven \ears now, Shyam 
Manav of the sainiti has been exposing 
the godmeii and he claims that they have 
sent nearly 400 sucli niiraele-men scur¬ 
rying lor cover bv letting people in on 
then trade secrets. (Manav claims that 
the saniiti has also exposed Shakiinlala 
1 )evi. ol the ‘human calculator’ fame.) So 
incensed are the godmen with Manav 


and his band of do-gooders that they 
have even threatened to annihilate the 
bidmiti's leaders. 

On 19 April, (iulab Baba of Vidarbha 
(Union minister of finance, S.B. Chavan, 
IS said to be his devotee) told his 
audience, “This is the month w'hen 
Ravan was killed by Ram. So if you cut 
off the tongue, hands and feet of Shyam 
Manav you will not be commuting any 
sin. ’’ 

Apparently, the sa/ii/ti’s organisers 
have also rubbed the Shiv Sena the 
wrong way. Last month the Shiv Sainiks 
forced them to cancel a camp which they 
had proposed to organise in 'fhane. It 
was to have been a routine camp which 
the samiti usually conducts to train Us 
workers. But the Shiv S.*na chief of the 
Thane unit, Anand Digne, threatened 
the principal of the school where the 
camp was to be held. Manav was also 
warned by one of Dighe’s lieutenants 
that “if you say anything against the 
Hindu dhanva we'll break your hands 
and legs". Manav said, “We went and 
repeated this to the deputy commission- 


Catch a criminal 

And earn a reward, as a Delhi citizen did recently 


T wo dreaded criminals, Rsyinder 
and Hari Singh, wanted for 20 
cases of heinous crimes, including 
the murder of BJP counciUor Balwan 
Singh Solanjd, met their match in a 
young man who dealt them a barrage 
of blows. The man, whose identity 
the police are keeping a secret, will 
get a reward of Rs 50,(XX) for the 
feat. 

The incident occurred at Rapuii 
Garden late on 9 May. The criminals 
struck at a jewellery shop. They shot 
dead the owner of the shop, Om 
Prakash, and his sem, Jagdish Lai. 
They also killed Lai’s teenaged sons, 
Ravi (13) and Rishi (16). The killings 
over, they boarded a DTC bus and'( 
went away. 

The young man had watched tdl 
this happen and gave chase. He 
boanjed the same bus (route 911). 
Inside, he tried persuading otb» 
passengers to help him catch the two 
suspects. But nobody came forward. 
That didn’t dampen his spirits. He. 


got oft when the bus stopped at the 
traffic crossing near the 'Itlak Nagar 
police station, walked strai^t to the 
5HO ffiid lodged his complaint. 

The SHO, S.K. Bhatn^ar, Uien 
sent his head constaUe, Dharam 
Chand, constable Sunil Kumar, and 
two home guards, Aland Ram and 
Gauri Shankar, along with the man in 
a jeep to cha^ the suspects. After 
scouring the Tiiak Nagar area with¬ 
out luck, the group headed for Jail 

An advertiMRwnt ImnwcI by OalM 
taklnB ttMtMtp of Ml* people 








NKWS 


er of police Hemaiit Karkare and he loki 
us to Ro ahead with llie camp. V\'e made 
it clear that we ne\'er speak against any 
reli^on. Howevei, the next das a bunch 
of Sainiks entered the camp prenuses." 
Anand Dighe loined his followers alter 
15 minutes and soon aftci violence 
broke out. According to Manav, the Shiv 
Sainiks damaged chairs and niiki'S while 
the police looked on. 

According to Mana\ the .Shn Sainiks 
are sheltering assorted godmen. It his 
charge is true, it is indeed ironical 
because the Shiv Sena supremo, Hal 
'I'hackeray's lather. Kesha\ ‘l-’rabodlian' 
I'hiickertiy, was a socitil retormer who 
had vowed to eradicate supeistilion. 

Hut the .santg/s workers are deter¬ 
mined to carry on with I’rabodhaii's good 
woik and have alreadv amassc'd Ks t 
lakhs which is the prize mone\ that the\ 
oflei to any baba, Uinlnk or niirai.le man 
who lan "pioduci’ something out of 
nothing, prove the exislerue of a ghost 
oi .spirit which tillegedh possesses peo¬ 
ple; prove paiapsychological phenomen.i 
like telepathw clairvovance, etc, tind 
estiiblisli that astrology woiks". .Anv 
t.'ikers? 

Olga Teilis I Bombay 


Road, where the young man spott¬ 
ed the two Idllers standing at a bus 
stand. 

The jeep approached the bus 
stand, lite eye-witness and the cops 
jumped out and pounced on the 
suspects. The home guards and the 
young man pinned down Hari Singh, 
while the head constable caught hold 
of Rajinder, who whipped out his 
revolver and fired a couple of shots. 
When one of the criminals resisted, 
the young man punched him in the 
face. Two loaded 9mm pistols and 32 
live cartridges were recovered from 
them. The criminals carried a reward 
of Rs 25,000 each. The money is to 
be handed over to the intrepid young 
man who led the police to them. 

ITie young man’s feat was the first 
major sign that the Delhi police’s 
advertisement campaign has had an 
impact on the people. The police 
have repeatedly been exhorting peo¬ 
ple—through roadside hoardings and 
newspaper advertisements—to 
ctane forward with information about 
criminals and terrorists and offering 
handsome monetary rewards in ex¬ 
change. And it seems that the fight 
against crime is beginning to pay off. 
NlmMl Mitra/M«v IMW 


Law and in-laws 



I'lu’ police finally hike aefimi 
aiiainsl a sub inspeeior for 
torturing his wife for (hnery 

ilt.lllj.lll I’.lW.'ll s st()|\ |., 
siniiLii to ili.it ol liiiiuliciK 
1)1 . 11.11 ried WDincii ulu) 
all' h.ir.isscd tni douiv In 
their 111 laws Hul tlicu n 
mu' basic diltci cim c 
<iitani.ili did not i vcii 
have the option ot a|)pro.uhing the polue 
(ol help Reason her tuisbaiid is ,iii 
assistant siib-inspei loi. Her attempts (o 
file a complaint wetc lolled on the 
grounds ilut it was against the police 
department itself. It was only at the 
Intel vi-ntion ol the 
J.inwadi Mahila Sami- 
ti's secretary, Vnnda 
Kaiat, that the police 
finally agreed to take 
action agiimst Mohan 
Lai I’awar, (iilanjali's 
husband. 


For three years, 
however, (iitanji'i 
put up witli harass¬ 
ment ol evetv con 
ceivable kind. .Soon 
alter her rnarritige in 
IfWIi, the 2()-ycar- 
old (iitanjali disco¬ 
vered dial lile at her 
in laws' residence in 
the I’olice Lines 
((iiarters at Kings- 
wav Camp, north 
Delhi, was not going 
to be a bed 
ol roses; she had to clean and cook 
not iLisi lor herself and her husband hut 
also tor her two hrolhers-in-l;ivv and her 
parents in-law Hut (littitijali vvasn't com 
plaining. The first sign of trouble came 
when her husband started demanding 
that she ask her parents to give them a 
colour TV and refrigeiator. Her bus 
band's demands began to get more and 
more vociferous and when (iitanjaii re 
fused to ask her parents for these, sin 
was often beaten up by her husbtind and 
his brothers. 

.And yet, she would not go to her 
parents’ as she was well aware of the 
financial constraints that her lather 
already faced, what with lour ol her 
sisters still unmarried. If (ii'.anjali nur¬ 
tured any hopes ol approadmig the 



Qttan|ali Pawar: victfmiaad 


(xiIko Ioi hi’lp. thc-'C Well' ijilwklv 
<1 i-hci! i\hfn (HI Ui h.md thicaleiied 
lic! with dm ( on-a'tjuenn's In ihii'e 
,ind .1 h.il! MMis ol m.iiiMCi she li.id 
home iwo sons, .nid lu-i wmkload at 
home Ills! kepi iiu le.ising llel hiotht I- 
111 law, Dev \li.md. hc.il llei .il the 
sllghlest pteleXl .Hid i'll \pill lilts 
Ve.U, 'he w.is ihl.i'hed h\ linn, heiailse 
she li.id not iioiied Ills I lollies’ I hi veiv 
next d.iv. (iM.ini.ili w.i- nol .dlowcd to go 
to 111 1 pail I'tpl.i* I |oi lici -istci 's 
nig.igciiii'iil icieiiioin Hut I’.iw.ii \i 
sited them .111(1 iiild iheni th.il <hl,iii|.il| 
i oiildn'l I onie ,is die h.id a lie.id.ii he .11 id 

W.IS Ii-'lllig 

On yi .\|)iil, I’.IW.II leiicwed his 
demand loi dowiv il.iimmg ih.it (ill.in 
l.ih's p.iieiiis Would h.ive ,1 lot ol nioiicv' 
with them on the on.ision ot hei \oun 
gei sistei 's weiMing 
And when slu- still 
relii cd to lomply 
with Ins wishes, 

I’.ivvai I old his 
hlolliel “lo le.u ll liei 
,1 ll .sson ' Dev 
Anand pun ceded to 
do so h\ lie.iling hei 
with a I lull .111(1 vvhlle 
w.irdliig oil the 
blows, (ill ,111].ill's 
aims weie liadiv nr 
lined. Lalei, -he 
csiaped to hot 
hither's plai e and 
vvenl to the Kanila 

.Market |)oli( e si.ipon 
with hei l.ilhci to 

lodgi .1 I onipl.iint. 
I'hev' were, howev 
er, sell! lo the 
Kmgsw.'iv (..amp 
police station. 

Here, too, Ihev \rre tUMied .iw.tv In 
sub inspei loi Suniidi 1 Knniai who nol 
onlv lelused lo lile the I'll iiiloimation 
lepoii iFIRi hill dm aleiied (iitanjali. 
With liei amis 111 pla-tci i.isl-, (iitaniali 
Ihenappio.H bed \ ril'd.1 K.n.il ol laiiw.irli 
Maliil.i haiiiili. I lie sarnr/i ai livr Is mar 
died to the Kingswav Camp police 

station and vveie assuied !)y the assis- 
tant ('omniissionei ol polin, L’arn 

Kumai. that I’av.ai would he .incsled 
soon I'he [lolice did .iiie l I’.iwai and 
his brother t)U! thev are now out on b.iil. 
As for (jitanj.ili, she 1- dill willing to give 
her husband .1 "diaiiie" to mend his 
wavs hut iinlil lie docs so, she wouki 
pieler to live -eprmiielv willi hei dill 
(Jren. 

Alka Saxena/Afeiv Delhi 
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The Ta] Bengal: on the city garden resort concept 


BUSINESS 


( HOTELS 

Taj 

versus 

plural 

The battle shifts to 
Calcutta 

T h(‘ war bt'Kaii in i-arnest in 1973. 
Kai Haliadui Mohan Sinuli Oboroi 
til'd up with Sheraton to open his 
flagship hotel in Bombay. Oberoi knew 
that he would have stiff uinipetition from 
the 'I'aj Mahal Hotel, India's grandest 
hotel and probably one of the world’s 
best. Hut the Tai.iiad opened an Amer- 
iean-style Interrontineiital vviiik m 1972 
and Oheioi thou>.;ht Ins eonerete tower 
could take on its established rival. 
When the dust cleared, the Oberoi 
Sheraton was niakint; money but the 'I'aj 
was still the Hoinbay hotel 
The action shitted to Delhi where the 
Oberoi Intercom mental held undisputed 
sway. The Taj opened on Man Smj;h 
Road and took all of three weeks ter beat 
the hell out ot the Rai HahaduTs ojieia- 
tion 

For ten years, the Taj niled suirreiiie 
in Kornbay and Delhi. As the Oberois 
had iro hotels in Han.t'alore and Madras, 
the Taj won the battle bv default m those 
cities too. That left L.tlcutta where the 
Oberoi (irand, a UK»-year-old hotel that 
had launched the Rai Hahadut's ch.itn, 
was the onlv real five-star property. 
Though Jyoti Hasu invited the Taj to 
ojK'H a hotel in Calcutta, the projeti 
seemed jinxed as assorted bird lovers 
and zoo unions complained that the new 
building would be an environmental 
hazard. As five years passed, people 
began to wonder if the hotel would ever 
open at all. 

Meanwhile, the Oberois had evened 
the score. Recognising that the Oberoi 
1 Towers (as the Oberoi Sheraton became 



in 1978) was no malch for the Ta), 
P K S. 'Hikki' Oberoi. the chain’s vice 
chairman and the Kai Hahadur’s chosen 
heir, planned a new hotel' The Oberoi. 
This, Hikki said, would give the old Taj a 
run for its money. The .Taj group 
reacted bv bringing its best general 
manager to Hombay and refurbishing the 
old hotel. In the process, it fought off the 
Oberoi challenge—but only )ust. 

In Delhi, Hikki won before a round 
was fired. His returbished Oberoi Inter¬ 
continental (now called, simply, Ihe 
Oberoi) beiaine Delhi's clas.siest hotel 
while a mixture of complacency and 
inept management dtag- 
ged the Taj's Man Singh 
Road hotel down. Hy the 
lime the Taj lealised it 
had tieen beaten, it was 
probably too late. Now, 

■there's talk of a new 
general manager at Man 
Singh Road and some 
rethinking ot operations 
(the tood has improved 
dramatically this year) hut 
till It all comes about, Ihe 
score reads [lellii; Obeioi 
wins, and Hombav; the 
Taj by a wbisker 

B ut now the war has 
found a new battleg¬ 
round This week the Taj 
Hengal fm.illy ojiens its 
baniiuetting facilities. And 
though the hotel will not 
really open till Septem¬ 
ber, when It will start 
selling,gucst rooms, it has 
served notice that it in¬ 
tends to do to the Grand 
what the Delhi Taj did to 
the Oberoi Intercon¬ 
tinental in the Seventies. 


Hut will u be as ea t? Todav’s Oberoi 
group IS il.issiei. ml'er managed and 
more dnceii. The ( id has used the 
brealliiiig spaie [iroiided by the delays 
111 the Tai Heiig.iTs construction to 
launch an exteiisue i eturbishment jirog- 
r.imme The lobbv has been ledeco- 
rtiled, a new eiitnince itealed, the 
rooms completely redone and upmarket 
restauiants opened .\ll of this puts it in 
nnigliK Ihe same jiosition as the Hom¬ 
bav Taj 111 1973 when the Obenu Sher¬ 
aton opened 

The Taj, on the other hand, is a 
modern Amencaii-sivle hotel, rather 


HJjjtlie 

Tai does to 
the Gland what 
it did to Delhi 
hdOKontineittal, 
then it’s ail ovh 
lorBilikl’s 
new-look chaM 



Satlsh Kumar 
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The Oberoi Grand history and tradition 

like' the ShtTatnn. in lact. Naturally, Taj 
exfc'utivfs rusfiit the eompansini .ind 
claim that tiu'ii six-stoR’vcd structure 
has a charm <>f its own. S;ivs Rtijiv 
('riijral, the Tai HenKal's .I'eneral man;i- 
ger, 'The hotel lias been di‘si).;ned on a 
city }>arden result coiicejit Thouj;h we 
do not have the space terjuired to create 
the effect of ;i jr,irden, we are tryinp to 
use eNery availabk' space tor plants ” 
Further, adds (hij>al, the Taj Bengal's 
rooms l;,ive a ptinoramu view ol the 
Maidan, the Calcutta Knee Course and 
tlie Victona Memorial. All of this con- 
vey.s the feelinjt ol lounging in an oasis of 


tianquillity ;ind greeneii.tai av\a> horn 
the sqii.ilor and po\ettv lhai suriounds 
the (iiand'' I, howriiighei loi .ilion. 

Hut. piett\ ol not. lhi‘ I aj Hi'iigal 
lai'ks the histor\ .ind tiadition o) liie 
(irand. s,,ivs S.itish Kuin.ii. \ue 
pre.sident ol the Oheioi grouji and the 
Calcutta projieitv's woik.iholic giMier.il i 
managei, "The (hand is oni' ol (..iliui i 
ta’s landin.itks. It h.is giown uitu the 
city 

I n Calcutta, the fighting is coni|ilK<ited 
hy till' f;i( I lliiit some li.iditii/iial 
baltlelields do not ecisf the iesi.miants 
In the (last, the I a) has 
ahva's deiiioiisiiati'd its 
siipeiioiity hv running 
better e.iteries. The 
siiiait iiowd m Homhav 
goes to the 1 aj's Sh.i- 
mi.ina and (iolden Hragon 
and not to the Obetoi 
Towel's Samarkand and 
Outrigger. In Delhi, the 
I aj's Machan finished oil 
the OheroTs Cate F\- 
(ire'sso and only now have 
the I’unjabi hotelieis re- 
tjiliated with the superior 
Palms 

Coiisuous that the Taj 
would try something simi 
lar in Calcutta, the Oheio; 
Grand planned four new 
restaurants: th^‘ Kotisser 
le for French cuisine, the 
Mmg Court for Chniese, 
the Brasserie to take the 
place of the coffee sho(i. 
and a tea lounge on the 
inezzatune. f)f these, the 
tea lounge was .m unqual 
ified disa-stc, the Koiis- 
serie has never lived u(> 
to its original Uirgets, 
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ifiv Qu|ral 


BUT 


the 

Oberois are 
betler placed 
than ever before 
to take m the Tai 
wilhasupeib 
praperty and a 
yawy GM 


the o|>ening ol the Bi.issen<' h.'is 
hei'ii (jiislied h,ick..!iid oiils the 'ling 
Couit h.is met uiih uiui'ed suck'ss (it 
I does ,is well ,is the i’l.hnesi.i whli'h it 
1 e|)l;iv'edl 

.None lit this is .1 lelleuion on thi' 
ijualili ol tin- lesiaui.inls luhsh v.itles 
though It h.i' si.ihilisi d in leieiit uc'eks) 
hut iiieri’K the lesiill ol t'.ikutla's 
unwillingness lo s|i(.nd nioiit \ on e.ning 
out .As the onl\ cil\ in liidi.i wiihout a 
single, (k-n'jit Chinese lest.iui.int, it 
lem.mis ,1 pl.ui wlieii lood si.indaids 
uiiid till' ,!d\ I'liliii oiisiiess ol the clien 
tele) .lie coiiii),liable to I ielhi 01 liombav 

!f(l Ve.lls .u;o Hesiik’s, it h.is i|s clubs. 

Hien lod.iy, .1 to|i hiisinessiii.in would 
lathei teed .1 guesi Suki I iidhi.in.i st\le 
Chine.se lood ,it the lieng.il C kih th.in 
t.ike him lo the Dheioi’s Ming (.'ouit. 

The T.ii sei'iiis to think that it iMii 
bie.ik down these h.iiiieis Its (.'hinesi' 

I iest.iui.ini will h.i\i ihets iioin the 
Peo|)le's Kepuhiu ■ .t t hiu.i (.is .lisiind 
fiom T.iiigi.i). the hull.Ill lest.iui.int will 
give .1 miss to llu’ A.i/i.i.h s/m; )h lomiilla 
ot lln' (theim's .Mogh.il K’ooiii .ind its 
loliee s|i(i|) will ollei an intein.ilion.il 
menu with sinm' Iti ng.ili s|n i i.ilities. 
Moii'o\i-i. the t h.iili h.is (k’sigii.ili'd Us 
hnghtest .iiiil sin.iitesl loot! ,ind hever- 
:ige m.magei (liaim the Boinh.n T.i)) to 
ovetsei' the i uisiiie. 

It iim.iins to he sei‘11 whelhei this 
does .inv good Past e\(iriieu(e sug- 
gi-sts th.il iiohodv III t.ikiitt.i ri'.illv 

e.iies 

T he (Ir.iiKl's .s.iiish Kum.n m.akes ,1 
v.ilid (loinl when he s.ivs ih.it "C .il- 
eult.i h.is I’liough po'eiiti.il to siist.iiii 
both the hotels, espei i.ilK duiiiig the 
wintet months wla ii the dem.nd lor 
looms iiuie.ises with the inikix ol tout 
isis". Ki'g.iidless ol tthiih hotel does 
belter, both .11 e cei l.an to m.ike ,1 (iiofit 
The le.il edge lo tin 1 omiK’tltloii III 
Ctilciilta t onies not ii oiii le.iis of eeono- 
init te\el sal hilt li oni the ongoing h.iifle 
between the l.ii .ind Oheroi groiijis. 
While the (theiois li.oe opened two lug 
Lllv piopeities iBomb.iv and iB’defahail) 
and have toin|iletelv leliiiliished one 
(Delhi) 111 the last thie<‘ ye.its, the 'Taj 
has not oiieiied ;i single lug cilv hotel 
since 14 H 2 's lushjoh on the .Asi.id quota 
'Taj Palate Instead, the giou|i has m.ide 
a huge success ol ,1 koiidoii hotel (the 
St. James) and has sjX'nl its time either 
taking over exi.st.ng i)io|)eities (the 
S[jenceis groiq)) or o|)ening tesort 
hotels. 

'The Taj Bengal, theiefore, is the Taj 
group’s first re;il statement in the 1980s 
and will set the tone for vompetition in 
the 199()s. In the 197()s both chains 
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An international batU^round 


“Foreign chains vie for the Delhi market 



Tlw Maurya Sharaton in Dalhi; tha foraign link 


W hile Calcutta prepares for its 
6rst taste of competition be¬ 
tween the two largest hotel chains in 
the country, in Delhi the rivalry is set 
to assume international dimensions. 
The government’s announcement 
.that it plans to allow foreign chains to 
invest in the hotel trade and that 30 
or so new hotels will be constructed 
in the capital has interested a number 
of Indian industrialists. 

Yet. the existing big hotel chains 
in Delhi claim to be unperturbed by 
the prospect of new arrivals in the 
business, Surrendra Paul, chairman, 
Apeejay-Surrendra group, which 
owns Park Hotel at Connaught 
Place, makes it clear that he is not 
interested in tying up with a foreign 
hotel chain as, under the new rules, 
foreign collaborators will play the 
dominant role. Nevertheless, Paul 


tfunks that the prospect for any new 
entrant is bright: “Delhi needs 
10,000 deluxe rooms. Right now, we 
have only something between 4,000 
and 5,0()0-” Apeejay-Surrendra’s in¬ 
terests lie in the construction of a 
convention centre, which Paul thinks 
has tremendous potential in Delhi. 
“We have written to the government 
a month ago saying that we were 
keen on this," he says. “We would 
like 100 acres of land near Dhaula 
Kuan and we propose to build 2,000 
guest rooms, a plenary hall which 
seats 5(X), and space for holding 
exhibitions and the like.” 

Others like Ajoy Mishra, the 
general s^es manager of the 
group, believe that an increase in the 
number of hotels will be a good thing 
for the entire industry. “We have had 
the Sheraton, Hyatt and the Meri- 


dien in Delhi and the Penta in Bom¬ 
bay. 'These have really not affected 
us. It is important that foreign chains 
come to the country, because it 
eventually means the creation of a 
better in^structure. More competi¬ 
tion, in the end, can only promote 
the destination—Delhi. And if the 
destination is promoted, all of us will 
stand to benefit ." 

Mishra also argues that, while 
competition will mean “having to puli 
up one’s socks”, existing hotels in 
Delhi will not sirffer because of the 
large gap between demand and supp¬ 
ly. “All hotels in Delhi are currently 
epjoving optimum occupancy. To 
that extent, there will be no major 
impact on the existing hotels here- ” 
'There is also some doubt whether 
international hotel chains will be able 
to operate successfully id an environ¬ 
ment that is unfamiliar and very 
demanding. Says S.H.H. Kehman, 
vice-president and general manager 
of Welcomgroup’s Maurya Sheraton: 
“Indian conditions are very different 
from international ones and if a 
foreign chain decidos to invest the 
major share of the equity and manage 
its own hotel, it could 6nd the cost of 
learning very high.” Rehman sug¬ 
gests that the choice before a foreign 
collaborator is an unenviable one. He 
says: "On the other hand, if it 
decides not to own the dominant 
equity, it could find itself sandwiched 
by the Indian interests and discover 
the assertive Indian foot” 
Nevertheless, the government’s 
relaxation of rules has interested a 
lot of Indian entrepreneurs, non¬ 
resident Indians and international 
hotel chains. And while Calcutta gets 
ready to face its first real hotel 
battle, Delhi faces the prospect of a 
full-scale war. 

PatraMdwChattarlM/MBirOaffiif 


were influenct'd by the designs of Dale 
Keller but over the last few years, Bikki 
Oberoi has reoriented the (iberois with 
some fairly blatant imitations of the Far 


Eastern Regent chain. The 'Taj's chair¬ 
man. Ajit Kerkar, on the other hand, has 
spent more time on growth than on 
reorientation. He has been secure in the 
knowledge that for all the Regent- 
npping oft, even his slackly-run Delhi 
Taj enjoys lar higher occupancies than 
Bikki's granite and marble Oberoi. 

But the Taj realises that with the 
growing (-)beroi challenge, it needs to 
show' that it too ha.s evolved from the 
JpWe Keller days. Hotel trade wisdom 
Ks it that when Kerkar and his team puli 


The Taj has always 
demonstrated its 
superiority by running 
better eateries. 
Knowing this, the 
Oberoi Grand planned 
four new restaurants 
to meet the challenge 


out all the stops (as they did when the 
Delhi Taj opened), they are a hard act to 
beat. Equally, the Grand is the Oberoi's 
best-entrenched property and is run by 
one of Its most dedicated general mana¬ 
gers. 

All this makes the battle finely ba¬ 
lanced. Both sides have a lot at stake. 
Should the Giand hold its own, then it 
will show how much the Oberois have 
changed from the 1970s. But if the Taj 
does to it what it did to the Delhi 
Intercontinental, then, despite all the 
granite, the Oberois will be back to 
being perceived as essentially Punjabi 
hoteliers who try loo hard. 

MHaH Snk»tCaieutt» 
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AVIATION 


Boeing loo ks to India 

The world’s largest aircraft manufacturer makes a renewed 
hid for the Indian market 


Given the situation, Boeing Company 
is quite realistic in its assessment of the 
Indian market. Aftci the induction of 31 
aircraft from Airbus Industrie. Boeing 
knows it cannot hopt‘ to recapture the 
Indian market at least in the near future. 
Despite this. Boeing is keen to cultivate 
the market for ]he future. And it is 
pinning its hopes on Air-lndia. For 



T he giant among the international 
aero manufacturers, Boeing Com¬ 
pany of the USA, is making a renewed 
bid to recapture its lost position in India. 
The reason—the burgeoning market for 
aircraft in the country and more particu¬ 
larly its potential as a major buyer of 
aircraft in the future. The company has 
recently put on the job a soft-spoken 
Indian professional—who has been 
working with it for the last ten years—as 
director, international marketing for In¬ 
dia. Dinesh A. Keskar (Ph.D, MBA) 
flies into India almost once a fortnight 
these days from his far-off base in 
Seattle. 

Top executives of Boeing, who were 
hitherto in charge of the Indian market, 
had often wondered why Boeing’s com¬ 
mercial success elsewhere in the world 
could not be repeated in India. After all, 
Boeing commands no less than 65 per 
cent of the world market for aircraft and 
even a casual perusal of its order book 
reads like a directory of world’s big 
business, and is more like the members’ 
list of a UN body starting from Algeria 
and ending with Zambia. 

Although on home ground, Dinesh 
Keskar undoubtedly faces a formidable 
task. He had earlier worked as a Boeing 
representative in some of the neighbour¬ 
ing countries of India, as also in South- 
East Asia. Besides, Keskar has had a 
remarkably successful stint at the 
Boeing headquarters. The company lost 
its market in India to Airbus Industrie, a 
consortium of aircraft manufacturers of 
five European countries. In its range of 
products, mainly shorter-haul, sm^er- 
capacity aircraft, Airbus Industrie has 
scored major victories in crucial seg¬ 
ments of international market, in¬ 
cluding the United States. India’s 
domestic carrier, Indian Airlines, has 
altogether shifted to Airbus Industrie, 
placing an order for 19 of the new- 
generation A 320 aircraft. lA hopes to 
place further orders for 12 more of these 
ultra-modem aircraft to make its fleet 
nearly homogeneous. ’There are some 
advantages of a homogeneous fleet in 
the sense that training of pilots as well as 
repair and engineering facilities could be 
largely standardised. 


The Boeing factory: the aircraft giant 



A photocopy of Boeing's orders and deliveries 


Boeing is keen to 
cultivate the Indian 
market in the near 
future. And it is 
pinning its hopes o n 
Air<lndia 


long-range intercontinental flights car¬ 
rying at least 400 passengers. Airbus 
Industrie does not as yet have a viable 
and strong alternative to Boeing. Air- 
lndia, for example, picked up two 
Boeing 747-300 Combis last year, cost¬ 
ing a tidy Rs 370 crores. It has been 
given options for two more aircraft of a 
similar kind and the option has to be 
exercised by 1 July. 

To convince Ar-India t.hat it is worth 
buying a Boeing 747 series aircraft, the 
company has even earned out a detailed 
analysis of the potential financial per¬ 
formance of the new aircraft. Since 80 
per cent of Aii-India’s revenue is 
earned in foreign exchange, and the' 
aircraft fB 747-.300 Combi) can break 
even at a meagre 60 per cent load factor, 
Air-lndia should be able to service its 
loan and interest burden without much 
problems. 

For those watching the aviation 
scene, it is somewhat intriguing to find 
Boeing Company so keen to capture the 
Indian market, given the fact that its 
order book position is bursting at the 
seams. The company has orders mnning 
into $65 bilhon. Only recently. United 
Airlines of the USA placed a record 
order for 370 jetluiers with an aggregate 
value of $15.74 billion, which has been 
described as the "largest announcement 
in aviation history’’. Does Boeing then 
have a better idea of the emerging 
aviation scene in India? 

Anjan Roy/Btoir OaUil 
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AUTOMOBILES 


J 


Sipani’s new m arvel 

With India's most fuel-cffk icnt cur, the Bangalore 
company is Jinaily poised to make it big 


T he BanRalore-based Sipani Aulo- 
mobtleis Limited (SAL) continues to 
chase the ideal design for the Indian 
small car. Since the early Seventies, the 
company has tenaciously and consistent¬ 
ly come up with different ftrodels— 
Badal, Dolphm, Montana-21) and the 
Montana-4D— which have only driven it 
deeper into thi* red. Undeteiied, SAL 
has now launched yet another model—a 
small car which seems like a dream too 
Ijood to be true. 

‘Seventy kilometres for the cost of a 
litre of petrol', proclaims the new Mon¬ 
tana model’s advertising campaign. 
Astonishing it may sound, but the secret 
of the phenomenol fuel-efficiency lies in 
the difference in tlie cost of petrol and 
diesel. The new car, believe it or not, is 
fuel-efficient at 29 km for the consump¬ 
tion of one litre of petrol and absolutely 
fuel cost-efficient when dnven on diesel. 
Says SAL's manapng director K.K. Sipa¬ 
ni, “It IS this fuel-efficiency that fias 
captured the imagination of the market." 
doing by the initial response, Sipani 
finally seems to be on the way to turning 
the comer with his Montana in a year’s 
time. 

According to Sipani, bookings have 
crossed the 7,5()0-figure siiu'e the car’s 
launch in west and south India on 27 
February and 14 April respectively this 
year. Bookings closed in Bombay on In 
March and in Madra.-. on 25 Apnl, and 
.Sipani is sitting pretty. He is now set for 
a launch in Delhi, Calcutta, Uitai 



R.K. sipani: a new ace 

Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and other 
cities in eastern India from 25 May to 10 
June. The company, in the doldrums 
until recently, is now thinking of doubl¬ 
ing Its production capacity of 250 vehi¬ 
cles a month shortly. Says Sipani, “We 
have already taken over two companies 
to augment our production capacities. 
We have enough funds now.” 

And the improved financial position is 
the clinchei. It was not so long ago that a 
consortium of financial institutions and 
hanks was wondering how to bail out this 
sick automobile company. From the 
comp.iny's modest total borrowings 
since 1975 of Rs 120 lakhs, the liability 
had gi'own to a staggering Rs *190 lakhs 
on ;fl December, 1988. But a meeting 



\\ 

Which is the 



best? 



Fuel 

consumption 

(Km/lltre) 


Cost/km Cost per 
passenger 
per km in*.! 


Montana IDiesel) 



29 


0.14 


0.028 


Maruti 800 


26 


0.37 


0,074 



^ - 

' 



m*" Premiar NE 

1 - 

17 

0.57 

0.114 
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on 4 April in Bangalore, comprising 
representatives of the Karnataka State 
Finance Corporation, Karnataka State 
Industrial Investment Development 
Corporation, Vysya Bank and Syndicate 
Bank, agreed to consider a write-off deal 
from SAL. The company would pay off 
Its total liabilities at one stroke ckcu- 
lated at ten per cent simple interest from 
the date of borrowing. A bank source 
says, “It looks like things will go 
Sipani’s way.” 

If it does, then Sipani has gTounds to 
be ecstatic. The consortium would then 
be writing off Rs 420 lakhs. The SAL 
balance sheet would definitely look 
brighter. Sipani’s appeals to the Bank of 
Industrial Finance and Reconstruction 
(BIFR) seem to have paid off at last. 
But says Sipani, “What really helped was 
that we finally had a good product on our 
hands. The rest was settled naturally.” 

Introduced m 1982, the two-door 
Dolphin was a light, fast car with a fibre 
glass body. Although fuel-efficient, 
corrosion-free and easily repairable be¬ 
cause of the light but strong material, 
the Dolphin flopped. Followed the two- 
door Montana, and then the four-door 
Montana since failure was partly attri¬ 
buted to the two-door design. But even 
the Montana flopped. The facts were 
that Sipani Automobiles could not keep 
its delivery schedules and customers 
complained of poor after-sales service. 
And the company plunged deeper into 
the red. Now, the new diesel Montana 
promises a break. 

Says a wiser Sipani, “Such is the 
automobile industry. Suddenly you have 
a product that attracts the market. The 
real innovation was the diesel engine. 
Nobody really thinks in terms of a diesel 
engine for small car.” 

Perhaps he is nght. 'I'he 900-cc en¬ 
gines made by the Bangalore-based VST 
'Tillers and Tractors under licence from 
Mitsubishi of Japan may well give the 
Maruti a run for its money. And Sipani 
Automobiles appears to have learnt from 
its mistakes—including the fact that it 
never built up an adequate marketing 
network earlier. Says Sipani, “We have 
a network of 80 dealers all over the 
country now.” 

The company has already invested Rs 
2 crores to double its production capac¬ 
ity and the product is to be completely 
indigemsed by June this year. The 
Mon'tana design has also been altered 
slightly. The engine has been moved 
further front so that leg space is ex¬ 
tended by 25 cm and boot space in¬ 
creased at the back of the original 
Montana chassis. And pneed at Rs 
98,000 (ex-Bangalore), bookings con¬ 
tinue to pour in. 

Prakash Balawm^Bangatore 
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T he Congress(I) is work¬ 
ing overtime to use the 
imposition of President’s 
Rule in Karnataka to trace 
the sources of the Janata 
Dal's funding. So far, inves¬ 
tigations have confirmed the 
widely-held suspicion that 
the Janata got most of its 
money from the liquor trade 
which evaded excise through 
the sale of 'seconds’ or bot¬ 
tles on which no tax has been 
levied. 

This is bad news for a 
certain flashy liquor tycoon 
who has forged links with the 
powers-that-be in New De¬ 
lhi. So tar, it was well known 
that he collected fast cars, 
thoroughbred horses and 
rather dim airline pilots. But - 
nobody at Race Course Road 
knew that his investments 
included Janata politicians as 
well. 

fSi fuikd m 

I t is a case of once bitten, 
never shy. It seems that 
Food Specialities Ltd (FSL) 
can’t get over being a nobody 
in the Indian tea market. The 
company—market leader in 
the instant coffee segment— 
is now trying to shore up its 






packaged tea business by 
scouring the market for pro¬ 
duct executives. This may be 
the only way out for FSL’s 
problem; its Taster's Choice 
brand of tea is an acknow¬ 
ledged flop in industry cir¬ 
cles. Even with more and 
more organisations entering 
the lucrative brand-tea busi¬ 
ness, the normally defensive 
FSL’s never-say-die atti- 
tude—despite the Taster's 
Choice debacle—is probably 
the best indicator of the com¬ 
ing boom in packet tea 
brands. 

fowm 

tv BiHu 

A fter Bombay, it is new 
New Delhi's turn to 
waltz with foreign banks. 
Close ori the heels of a new 
Deutsche Bank office which 
opened in Delhi last month, 
there is now talk of Societe 
Generale-*-one of France's 
largest private banks—open¬ 
ing shop in the capital. 
According to bankuig execu¬ 
tives, the move is prudent. 
Delhi IS fast emerging as a 
major financial centre, and 
moreover, a bank’s proxim¬ 
ity to Delhi is directly prop¬ 
ortional to the effect it has on 
negotiations with the finance 
ministry. Most foreign banks 
have branches or repre¬ 
sentative offices in Bombay, 


but Delhi is the new gateway 
for increased clout—and pro¬ 
fits. 

ajf-'tf.U P 

H avi- (he Thapars made a 
quiet move to bei ome 
the first to operate an ait-taxi 
service in the country? Even 
while industry heavyweights 
horn India and abroad the 
Hindujas, Vijay Mallya, tmd a 
consortium of non-residents 
based in the US -ate jock¬ 
eying to get into the newest 
field that is iH'ing opened up, 
the Thapar group h;is im- 
Iiorted a De llavilland-128 
aircraft There is a lot of 
money that can be made. 



• L.M. Thapar 

what with Indian Airlines fail¬ 
ing miserably to meet the 
demand for seat: ind addi¬ 
tional route';.-Tile leiitral 
govemment has dei-ided to 
allow air-lavi companies to 
operate set rices lliroughout 
1 the country. Of I ourse, 

] then are some stipulations; 
only twm-eiigine fixed wing 
planes with a sealing capacity 
ol not mote than odil the 
attcrall is manufactuted 
abroad and 19 it nuide 
domestically, would be 
allowed foi use as air-taxis. 
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The vaccine v enture 

The government's ambitious immunisation programme creates a controversy in 

health circles 


D edicated as a liyin>; memo¬ 
rial to the late I'nme Minis¬ 
ter Indira Gandla. the uni¬ 
versal immunisation prog¬ 
ramme (UIP) promises 
wondrous things. Spruced up as a tech 
nology mission, given a budget of sever¬ 
al crorcs of rupees, and allowed to 
monopolise the country's entire health 
infrastructure, the UIP will, in less than 
half a decade, eradicate polio, measles, 
diphtheiia and a host of other diseases 
that kill and maim young children in 
India, government officials say. 

But the promises are likely to be 
proved a myth. Converting the decade- 
old programme into a technology mis¬ 
sion has not removed the planning flaws 
and mismanagement that had crippled 
this programme in earlier years. Many 
experts also question whether an exclu¬ 
sive drive to immunise children will pay 
off. These critics charge that the univer¬ 
sal immunisation of children is logistically 
impossible in a vast country and that the 
huge sums of money allocated to im¬ 
munisation could be spent more cost- 
effectively in treating more dangerous 
childhood diseases. 

64 


It reality were to be shaped to suit the 
immunisation mission, a vast, perma¬ 
nent army of health workers would 
vaccinatf' virtually all the three crore 
children born nationwide each year 
against the six major diseases: polio, 
measles, neo-natal tetanus, diphtheria 
pertussis and tuberculosis. Refrigeration 
systems to store vaccines would func¬ 
tion continuously at an estimated two 
lakh health centres spread across the 
breadth of rural and urban India. Vac¬ 
cines for these six diseases would be 
produced indigenously, would be of 
world-class quality, and would be avail¬ 
able cheaply .in demand. Technological 
advances in vaccmology would be in¬ 
corporated at short notice into the 
programme to make vaccines more po¬ 
tent and easy to administer, and so 
lower drop-out rates. And this gargan¬ 
tuan system would be fully in place by 
1990-1991. within five short years of the 
national technology mission on im¬ 
munisation being launched in 1987. 

In reality, however, the immunisation 
mission is yet to resolve even such basic 
issues as to which vaccines are to be 
used in the UIP. In an extraordinary 


4 

standoff that shows that things are as 
usual in health planning, one arm of the 
immunisation mission plans to sink some 
Rs 100 crores for the manufacture of a 
polio vaccine that the health ministrv, 
which 1.1 to administer the progamme, 
says it has not agreed to use. 

'I'he difference between the health 
ministry—which says an ora! polio vac 
cine being used today should continue to 
be used- -and the recently-created de 
partment of biotechnology—which says 
that an injectible polio vaccine is more 
potent and easy to administer—is, ^ 
reality, a battle royal over the basil, 
orientation ol the immunisation prog 
ranime. “Immunisation is a comple'< 
thing and it is more sensible to recognis ■ 
it for being such," says the healtn 
ministry’s Dr Indra Bhargava, till las-t 
year deputy commissioner for mothe r 
and child care and now deputy direct! r 
general of health services. 

The department of biotechnology, n - 
sponsible for vaccine development ai i 
production, says that most modem va 
cines are more potent and can simpli'' 
delivery systems in the field. The injecc- 
ble polio vaccine, to be manufactured ^ 
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j collaboration with the Institut Meneux 
j of France, will be administered as a 
j cocktail alonR with DPT (the tuple 
antigen against diphtheria, pertussis and 
tetanus), says S.C. Jain, joint secretary 
of the department of biotechnology. This 
would reduce the number of times that 
children need to be immunised with 
separate vaccines, explains Jain. He 
says that the cocktail vaccine could also 
be administered with a new measles 
vaccine, further reducing the number of 
separate vaccinations. 

But even ardent supporters of the 
DIP are critical of what they say is an 
overly technocentric and expensive 
^ approach adopted by the department of 
biotechnology. A source in the World 
Health Organisation (WHO) notes that 
the department’s plan to use the polio 
cocktail vaccine along with the measles 
vaccine has not been tested anywhere 
and, on medical grounds, is unlikely to 
work. And on the department’s lobbying 
for the injectible polio vaccine, Ur j, 
Rohde, senior adviser at UNICEF, says, 
“It is clear that this has been a toss-of- 
the-coin decision. 1 would say the oppo¬ 
site, that the oral polio vaccine has been 
effective in India.’’ 

A s things stand, both the injectible 
and oral polio vaccines are to be 
i manufactured in India. Given that the 
I installed capacity at a planned oral polio 
' vaccine plant is adequate to meet the 
national demand, the injectible polio 
vaccine scheme is likely to prove an 
expensive and needless excercise. 

The injectible vaccine is currently ten 
times as expensive as the oral vaccine, 
and sources at WH(.) and UNICEF scoff 
at the biotechnology department's claim 
that it can produce a cheap injectible 
polio vaccine. In addition to the Ks 75 
crores that is to be invested in a plant 
capable of producing five crore doses of 
injectible vaccine per year, experts note 
'hat a further investment of roughly Rs 
oO crores will be needed to make the 
'iple antigen vaccine manufactured here 
compatible with the injectible polio vac¬ 
cine. (The biotechnology department 
has so far not calculated the costs of 
upgrading the triple antigen, says Jain.) 
In contrast, a plant capable of producing 
10 crore doses per year of oral polio 
vaccine will cost a mere Rs 16 crores. 

Equally inexplicable is the fact that a 
(easibility study on the use of the 
injectible polio vaccine is only now going 
10 be carried out, according to both the 
biotechnology department and the health 
ministry. Similarly, the ^estion of 
.which vaccine is more effective in Indian 
rconditons still remains unanswered, 
though two recent studies in Bombay 


and Dvlhi support the IumUIi miiiisin's 
and I'N'ICKF's view th.it the oi.il pivlio 
vaccine is elleclue lieie The stmiie- hv 
Dr H K, D.ne ot tin H.iltkiiie Institute 
in Bomlxii .ind Dr i’ I'an.ig ot the l.,id\ 
llardiiige Medical College in Ifelhi co.i- 
clude that the oral polio i.iccine has p. eii 
highly successful in I'ontiolling iioiio, and 
that localised (lockets ol higii iiicideiHe 
persist because ol p.iichy and low 
co\erage 

This particulai dilleieiice ot opinion 
between the health inmistrv .ind the 
biotechnology dep.ii tnient has sunk 
hopes that maiiageiial guidance Ironi the 
tecnnology iiiissioii could traiistonn the 
countiy’s (lonndenng attempts at uni¬ 
versal immunisation into a dynamic and 
time-bound programme. In an interview 
just over a year ago, Sam Pitroda, Prime 




Slum chlldran undergoing medical check-up: fundamental health work 


inistei Kaii\ (i.iiulhi s ,id\ isei on leii- 
ce and ie'-hnolog\ nnd^i whose p.ition 
age the teclinologc mi'-sioii'- hace de i 
celoped. suid. "It is .i sh.iine loi .ill o| us ‘ 
that we li.ne .i ii.ition.il mission on ! 
tniinunis.ition in l"ftS " ,iud ,iddt i! ili.il a , 
di’Clsion on llie polio i.imiie to lie ii'cd ! 
in ttie countrv's inimunis.iiion’s puig 
ramme w.is to he l.ikeii in M.iuh th.it ■ 
veai. 

A \eai lalei, it is still uncle.ii which 
v.icciiies are going to deliver us liom this i 
particulai sh.inie. I‘.K Mehroti.i, direc- 
toi ot the immunisation mission and .loint , 
secretary in the health ministry, savs. 
".As tar as the technology mission is 
concerned, we have taken no decision to 
use the injectible polio vaccine in the 
immunisation [irogramme. We have 
taken a decision to hold field triiils. Any 









Apart from the 
possibility off the 
immunisation mission 
being grounded by 
monumental 
mismanagement, 
critics chaiige that the 
programme does not 
tadde finest 

of 
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organisation i.s pennitted lo produce 
what they like, and, as consumers, we 
are free to purchase what we like.” 

Apart from the possibility of the 
immunisation mission being grounded by 
such monumental mismanagement, cri¬ 
tics charge that the programme does not 
tackle the most important causes of 
childhood death and ill-health, that it is j 
diverting scarce resouices and funds 
from more fundamental health work, and | 
is attractive only because it promises to 
be a quick and high-tech solution. ! 

"Tbe selection of the six vaccine- 
preventable diseases which account for 
barely 10 to 12 jjer cent of the total 
deaths among under-five children as the 
most important set of diseases to tie 
tackled at the national level cannot Ite 
justified epidemiologically,’’ notes Dr 
Sathyaniala, a public health activist and 
former editor of the Medico-Friends 
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A poliO'itrIckM) child: the Immunisation programme has achieved little 


Circif Bulletin. According to hcaltli 
ministry statistics, nearly 70 per cent of 
infant deaths in India are caused hy 
premature births, respiratory mfeilions 
innewborri!, iiialnutntion, dianhoeaand 
convulsions. None ol these are touched 
by the 

N onetheless, the immunisation mis¬ 
sion's budget is the single large.st 
on health in the current five-year plan 
'I'he health ministry has been allocated 
Rs 240 crort's for this progi'amme while 
the bioleihnology deiiartmenl has a 
budget ol over Ks 100 crores. (Neither 
the health ministry nor the biotechnolo¬ 
gy department itself could confirm the 
latter amount.) Ihit the conservative 
budget ol Ks 3f)(/ crores for this plan 
period IS piobably an undeiestimation as 
a Itirge chunk of allocations for the 
mother-ai’d-cliild health programme is to 
be used for the immunisation prog¬ 
ramme. 

Such enormous allocations tor a single 
programme spell disaster, say some. 
“Just like the family planning programme 
took its pound of tlesh from the coun¬ 
try's health svstem, so will the universal 
immunisation programme,” comments 
Dr D. Banerji of the Centre of Social 
Medicine and Community Health at 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 

't'hough both Hanerji and Sathyainala 
say that immunisation does have a role 
to pltiy, they criticise the planners' 
over-ieliance on this programme, 
hianer)! notes, for instance, that though 
tuberculosis in children is best controlled 
by checking transmission through 
adults, the tliree-decade-old national 


tiibei culosis programme has been 
allowed to languish for want of funds. 
Instead, notes Baner]i, the government 
has tned to immunise children with HCG 
vaccine, which is known to give them 
little piotection against tuberculosis. 
Hiinerji blames the “vaccine- 
biotechnology lobby” for suih di.stor- 
tions, saying, “'riiev want to shape 
icality to suit tlu-ii market complu- 
sioris." 

hven Dr India Bhargava ol the- health 
nanistn, widely acknowledged as an 
arihitect ol the country's immunisation 
programme, notes how the obsession 
with iinmuni.sation h,is drawn attention 
;iway from more useful progi amines. 
"I’enn.ital tare is all important,” says 
Bhaigava. "but untoriunately we aie 




The injectible vaccine 
is ten times 
as expensive as the 
oral vaccine, and 
sources at WHO and 
' I^NtCEFs<»>ff atthe 
biotechnok^ 
department’s claim 
that H can produce a 
cheap inje^bie polio 
vaedne 


only focusing on immunisation." The 
perinatal period stretches from the last 
two months ot iiiognancy to the first 
month after childlrinli. and over 6U per 
cent of infant deaths m India take place in 
this period. Better delivei y and newborn 
care would substantially reduce deaths 
in those crucial months, says Bhargava. 

The poor field record of the immunisa¬ 
tion programme over the last 15 years 
also raises doubt.s about whether the 
country's health infrastructure can ever 
meet demands of such a vast program¬ 
me. The IJII* and its precursor, the 
expanded prograiiune of immunisation, 
have achieved little so far. Persistent 
refrigeration problems cause the bulk of , 
the heat-sensitive vaccines to lose their ' 
fxitency. 

Siniilary, despite vast inputs, it has 
proved inipossibk to raise coverage 
levels high enougii to even expect 
measurable iniprox’i nents in disease- 
trends. Less than 5(1 per cent ot children 
under one year of age had been fully 
immunised against polio m Greater Bom¬ 
bay in the 1982-1987 period, notes the 
study by Di K.ll. Dave. Coverage 
levels in the rural areas are known to be 
much lower. 

If, despite these evident failures, the 
DIP continues to receive strong support 
from policy-makers, it is because they 
have neViT doubted the- programme’s 
effectiveness nor analysed the results to 
justify the large investents made on it. 

As in the family planning piogramme, ^ 
taigets and numbers have been used as 
a surrogate lor accurate and valid 
measurements of impact. Moreover, 
given the paucity of data o-i tlie inci¬ 
dence of these six diseases- baseline 
survey;; h.ive onlv bef-n conducted for 
polio and neonatal tetanus -it is unclear 
how an)’ reductions in their incidence 
could ever be measured. 

The minor improvements made under 
the technology mission are unlikely to 
make the DIP a success. All vaccines 
and refrigeration equipment for the j 
programme are to be manufactured in ' 
India -an achievement of sorts coii-*^ 
sidering that the bulk of both had to be | 
imported before. The disease reporting ' 
system is also being toned up. Mission 
director Mehrotra says he hopes to 
develop a computerised reporting sys- i 
tein. Yet, for all practical purposes, the 
immunisation technology mission is un¬ 
likely to bring succour to poorer Indian 
children. Rive years and several crores 
rupees later, they will continue to be 
maimed and killed by the six diseases 
that the mission promises to eradicate 
and by the other diseases that kill infants 
by the thousand. 

SMdharth Dube / New Delhi 
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Banned? 

Because i[ rias a S3 cm F S T ? 
Bf'cause it's way ahcsid of iime'^ 
Because* it has mif-id-b((;vvinu features' 
Orjust because it's going to unleasiT 
a fresh wave of envvh 
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SHOULD 
THENEWONIDA 
BE BANNED? 




■'A of art. 

That's wliat you'll tlisancr at Air-luclia ntm 
ik'tausc I'w made changes that fulfil your 
changing needs as an air tra\eller. 

I’or instance. I've pulled out the .stops on 
nn)st routes 

Tv) give vou more noastops than an\ other airline 
To London, To Frankfurt, the business gateway 
to Kurope. To Rome. To Am.sterdam. To Paris. 

To Tok\o And to the (lulf. 

For busine.ss trawllers 1 ve introduced 
the .Snoo/ers. 


Special flights with con\’enient night departures 
and early morning arrivals. 

So that you arrive rested and ready for busine.ssf! 

And the daily New York Whizzer. 

The fastest flight out of India, with just one stop 
at London. 

I've also stretched my upper decks and Tm 
adding to my fleet. 

Which means more business class seats with 
an emphasis on comfort. 

My Maharajah and Executive lounges in most 
cities have also been refurbished to make relaxing 

i 





“Look now, I’m changing! 


5) 



j better experience. 

On to my favourite area of change. 

Fo(xl. 

I’m pandering to your many discerning tastes. 

For Bacchus, I bring the best from the cellars 
•f Frankhof Kellerai, 

For the gourmet, a choice of menus. 

Light Continental - specially created in 
onsultation with Steigenberger - internationally 
enowned restaurateurs. 

And for the ethnic epicure, wondrous and 
cart>' Indian delights. 


Now my inflight entenainment is also nonstop. 
(With film fe.stival.s that feature The (Jreat Classics, 
scar Winners Be.st of Bnjadway. Best of HollywtxKl 
and Indian directors. 

Audio channels Iwast a rejxmoire of pop. Western 
and Indian classical, gfatyals, jazz and a very .special 
programme for kids. 

There are lucky seat surprises, and inflight 
shopping for non.stop shoppers. 

Now come aboard Air-India. 

You’ll love the new picture.” 
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nxhicer Shnkant Naha- 
ta’s latest film SScka is on the 
fioors And no, second wife 
Jayaprada doesn't figure m it. 

Shrikant's expIanatKMi is 
that there was no role going 
that would have suited the 
second Mrs Nahata But in¬ 
siders provide an entirely 
different version of events 
According to them, the pair 
has fallen out Not only is 
Shnkant disgusted wiA 
Jayaprada’s prochvity to 
attempt suk^ at every 
minor flirtation of his, but 
even Jaya is now thoroughly 
disenchanted with what is 
regarded as Nahata’s con¬ 
genital defect—an eye that 
doesn’t seem to stop rovmg 
Soon enou|^ ^nikant will 
be making his debut as direc¬ 
tor. And if Jayaprada doesn’t 
find a place m tlus movie, 
too, we’ll know which ver¬ 
sion to beheve 
Until then, we hve m sus¬ 
pense. 

Poor Dhannendia. If it 
wasn’t enough having his 
wife (the seomd one, that is) 
turn adventurous m her nud- 
die age—witness her daripg 



'If. 







tom Pumab keep walkng n 
and out On das basic diane, 
Kashyap has created a comic 
serial of some potentiai 
Whether Dhannendra wiD be 
amused is, of course, 
another matter 

^^unny and Ounple have 
obviously decided to brazen 
It out No lungei do they 
pretend for the benefit of 
gaping onlookers, that 
they re no more than casual 
acquaintances Ihesedays, 
it’s ail together af^arances 
at parties, hands interkxdted 
in a gesture that says more 
than any gossip rag headline. 
exchange of loving glances 
throughout the evenmg, and 
finally, a jomt disappearaix e 
into the night 




C' q«i 
' '' 


love scenes with 
Naseemddm m a recent 
movie—he’s now having 
his private bfe lampomied / 
by veteran filmmaker 
KevalP Kashyap 
^ Apparently, 

Kashyap IS making a 
vidTO film Hero Ke 
GbarChor, oispir 
edbythe Deol 
household chaos, 
where Dfaaram’s 
Jatidabves 





W w hatever Rekha can do, 
Sndevi can do better And if 
Rekha has pretensions of 
being a smger of some talent, 
then Sndevi is no mean 
crooner, either Or so the 
latter is out to prove, with 
producer-directOT Yash 
Chopra a wiDmg partner m 
theenteipnse 
Recently, the baby-faced 
sex kitten recorded a song 
for Chopra’s new film Chand- 
nr (yes. the same movie m 
vdudi Rekha was to play the 
lead role, earlier' The re¬ 
cording session lasted a 
marathon 12 hours 
Say this for Sn—whatever 
she may lack by way of 
abddy, she more than makes 
up thraus^ sheer eSort a 








SUNDAY SPORTS _ 

The Caribbean 

misadven ture 

Dissension in the team, the Windies pace battery and bad wickets 
led to a complete humiliation of the Indian side 



A t the end of the last Test 
between India and the West 
Indies m Jamaica, a West 
Indian journalist remarked: 
“Have reported this tour 
for the last two months. The Indians 
have no more matches left in the Carib¬ 
bean. Thank God." 

Dilip Vengsarkar’s kindergarten side 
could not have been much entertain¬ 
ment; they lost all five hnuted-overs 
internationals and three Tests out of 
four—by eight wickets, 217 nms and 
seven wickets respectively. Vengsar- 
kar's team was weD aware of Couber- 
tin’s famous lines that it is not whether 
you win or lose but how you play the 
game that matters. But in two months dt 
undfluted misery its only concern was: 
how to get into the game. 

Veteran journalist Dicky Rutnagur, 
who first toured the West Indies with 
Nan Contractor's side n 1961-62 and 
went back to the Carfiibean six more 
times, labeOed Vengsarfcar's side as the 
weakest team ever to have left Indian 


shores: Sir Gary Sobers felt that the 
side was short of nwtivation and batting 
technique, and Mohinder Amamath de¬ 
manded that the selectors be sacked 
immediately. 

Vengsarkar took a slightly different 
view. ‘True, we lost the series but 
reabsticaUy speaking we did not do too 
badly. Compare our performance with 
En^and who went to the West Indies m 
1985-86; they lost the Tests at times m 
just three days. We stretched the West 
Indies to all five days in the Tests we 
lost." 

Sitting in the lobby of the Jamaica 
Pegasus on the last evening of the tour, 
the Indian skipper angled out mutiny as 
the prindpai reason for the team’s 
disastrous performance in the Carib¬ 
bean. “We noticed that the strip 
selected for the Jamaica Test was going 
to be a hat me,” he sakL “So naturaOy 
we decided to drop a spinner and play a 
seamer instead. Imagine our surprise 
when our third seamer, who had not 
played a Test during the series, came up 


to say that he was not fit. 1 couldn’t 
believe it. It appeared that some of the 
Indian players, including the reserves, 
were faking muscle injuries to escape 
punishment at the hands of the West 
Indians. The idea was vf ly simple; if you 
don’t play in any of the Tests, or even if 
you skip a Test or two during the series, 
your record does not look as bad as that 
of the others. So you try and automati¬ 
cally gain selection for another series, 
another tour. By default, that is.” 

It was the attitude, insists Vengsar¬ 
kar, that proved to be the undouig of the 
Indians. “Some of the Indian batsmen in 
the top order responded with the same 
approach to pace bowling as Madan Lai 
did in the Seventies without a helmet, 
chest guard and arm guard: they simply 
ran away from the fast bowling. It was a ^ 
shame to see this happenuig in mtema- 
tional cricket. If they are scared of a 
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cricket ball they should never play this 
game again. Not scoring runs is only a 
minor problem which can be overcome. 
But you can’t do a thing if a chap is 
running away from the fast bowling to 
square leg right in the middle of a Test. 
AD these players, nursed on pitches in 
India where the balls don’t rise above 
the knee, are tigers until they step 
outside the country. As soon as they are 
selected for an overseas tour they run 
for cover. I hate this attitude.” 

Vengsarkar, quite diplomatically, 
doesn’t identify his players. But those 
who sat throu^ the fourth morning of 
the Sabina Park Test in Kingston knew 
he was referring to Azharuddin. The 
wristy strokemaker was minus his usual 
assurance; he played a blinder as if he 
was in a tearing hurry. Azharuddin 


Mste VMlpuNlair, 
tM liroifWi Id IM liM 

uniliihMi’fl# Mm 

Indiaiw. **Sdifid of «!• 
Indfam tatanidii fai Ihd 
toil onidrsliiiiily ran 
owiQf frani ttw fttst 

v*’fioraniMl» 


wa.s lucky that the gnd had taken much 
<jf the foae out of the imptict. I wcmder 
what would have h;ip|K*ned if I had not 
worn a helmet.” 

Sidhu confessed that it was a tough 
job surviving in the middle. ”I motivated 
myself to try harder and continue batting 
when Marshall hit me on the bicep.” he 
said. “But the other stinger that I took 
on the hand was jarring. 1 couldn't fold 
my fist to grip the bat. I just had to 
retire. ” 

Vengsarkar defended the Indian 
team’s 0—3 defeat by referring to the 
nature of wickets fw the Test matches. 
"The pitches for the Tests in Port-of- 


wMtwiigns tnth* tat! T««t 


swatted at Courtney Walsh outside the 
off stump and spooned the shot to 
behind mid off; while the shot would 
have been excusable in the 49th over of 
a one-day international, it certainly 
wasn’t expected in a Test match. What’s 
more, the stroke fetched Azharuddin his 
only run of the secoixi innings! 

Much of the desperation may have 
been the result of the nature of the 
widcet. “It was so uneven and fast that it 
is a miracle that no Indian got kiDed on 
it,” commented Vengsarkar. At the 
Jamaica Test, Sidhu and Arun Lai j^t 
managed to fend the first two deDveries 
off their feces to short leg; ten runs 
later, Arun Lai was hit on his forearm by 
a Bishop lifter; Vengsarkar went for- 







ward to a Bishop deUvery on the good 
length and was hit on the hand; Azharud¬ 
din peeled his i^ves and walked to 
square leg wringing his fingers in pain 
after being hit by Walsh; Sidhu was hit 
on the bicep by MarshaU just before 
getting his century; a deDvery from 
Marshall sneaked throujj^ the grid of 
Manjrekar’s helmet and hit him on the 
eye; Walsh hit Ayub on the shoulder; 
Kii^ More was struck on the forearm 
by Walsh; and Walsh’s in-cutter hit Kapil 
Dev bang on the ‘box’. The doctor 
attached to the Indian team was perh^s 
the busiest member of the contingent 
during the side’s first innings. 

"It was a difficult wicket to bat on,” 
said Sanjay Manjrekar. "I was in die 
right position for a MarshaD delivery that 
pitch^ on the good length. Suddenly it 
just took off, went through the visor of 
my helmet and fet me on the eye. I 
asked the West Indian players to ch^ if 
there was any cut TTiere wasn’t any. 
Only the nose Med. Once the doctor had 
stopped that I was ready to continue. I 


Spain and Kingston were not only sub¬ 
standard but they were positively 
dangerous. ITiey were not fit for an 
intemational contest. And I am not the 
only one who is saying it. Ask Viv 
Richards...which is why I feel that the 
West Imfies only beat us fair and square 
in one Test match—Barbados. We bat¬ 
ted badly there. Apart frtxn that one 
Test, we were given imperfect condi¬ 
tions to play in.” 

The Indian captain also resorted to 
the routine gimmick of blaming it all on 
the umpires. “When the Test matches 
got close at certain junctures the 
umpires started making mistakes which 
benefited the opposition. The West 
Indies were in red trouble at 26 for four 
in the second innings of the Trinidad 
Test. Ayub swore he had Loj^e Ibw at 
66. And Richardson played four iniungs 
in his 99. West Indies recovered to hit 
266. Cricket is a game of ifs and buts, 
but had we got them out for 125, there 
would have been a real match on our 
hands." 
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SUNDAY SI*(>RTS 


M ohinder Amamath was India’s sha¬ 
dow captain. Figuring in the West 
Indies as a columnist and broadcaster for 
Dev Features, he minced no words 
while criticising the Indians’ lacklustre 
performance. He attacked the captaincy, 
the commitment of the players, accused 
the selectors of regional bias and gener¬ 
ally decried the complete absence of 
team spirit in the Indian dressing room 
throughout the series. 

“The Indian captaincy was very poor 
on the tour,” he said. “For one thing. 
Vengsarkar was too defensive in his 
approach. Take two instances during the 
Third Test. Kapil Dev, our chief strike 
bowler, bowled to Curtley Ambrose 
with only one slip; when Shastri was 
bowling to Malcolm Marshall, Vengsar¬ 
kar deployed a restrictive, and not 
attacking field—a deep point, a long on 
and a long off; and after Kapil Dev and 
Chetan Sharma had reduced the West 
Indies to 26 for four, they were not 
given an extended spell, but replaced by 
the spinners. Not surprisingly. West 
Indies went on to make 266,” 

It was not just Vengsarkar’s strategy 
on the field that Amamath found wanting 
but also the captain’s leadership qual¬ 
ities. “One of the biggest mistakes tliat 
Vengsarkar made was when he criticised 
his players openly in press conferences. 
You don’t go around saying that you lost 
a one-day international because your 
wicket-keeper missed a stumping. Or 
you lost the Port-of-Spain Test match 
because your potentially match-winning 
spiiuier bowled the wrong line. You 
nurse the confidence of your younger 
team members, not injure them. You 
talk to them privately, you don’t criticise 
them in the open.” 

One of the reasons, Amamath felt, of 
flagging team spirit was the absence of 
collective discussion. “After that one 
meeting on the eve of the Test match, I 
believe the Indian team never once sat 
down together off the field to review 
strategy. Besides, the captain, being a 
loner, kept to himself or a few of his 
favourites off the field. He should have 
been more accessible to all the teanj 
members. There was this amusing situa¬ 
tion when some of the younger lot would 
come to me for advice. It was evident 
that they had no one in the team to talk 
to.” 

The Indian bowling on most occasions 
looked impotent, the batting apprehen¬ 
sive, and the fielding shoddy. 'Die oriy 
redeeming feature of an otherwise dis¬ 
astrous series was the performance of 
Sanjay Manjrekar. Th§ 23-year-old 
Bombay batsman hit 108 in Barbados 
and scored 47 and 41 in Jamaica to 
convince observers that he had the 



Gu» Logie (right) after he was declared Ibw to a Kapil (ieli) delivery ; disaatrouB series 


potential to rise above the ordinary. “He 
has been the find of the series for us. 
Our ideal number three,” said Vengsar¬ 
kar. “After Gavaskar and Vishwanath I 
don’t think I have seen any Indian play 
fast bowling belter,” complimented 
Amamath. 

Maiyrekar himself was surprised at 
his success. “1 did not even expect to be 
in the team for any of the Tests. It is 
only after Srikkanlh was injured that 1 
got a look-in." ‘ 

Ironic justice. To think that this unex¬ 
pected Indian gain in two months of 
masochistic humiliation would not have 
materialised had it not been for one Ian 
Bi^op delivery ui Guyana early in the 
series that split Srikkanth's ulna in two. 
If only Viv Richards had known-. 
Mwtor Pitharya / Hkigtlan 


IlMiHitler Amamalhf ! 

India’s shallow 
captain, critfcbedtho 
iRchaai* laeMini^ ^ 
parfof«iianc«.llif ; | 
attacfcod^ . ^ 

“. ^ captiiiiiby^W 

.'Iho atmoiiiMp'tiSMli 
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EXPATRIATE 


When East is West 


Bharuti Mukherjee, 


heard the news from a journalist 
■ on the telephone. But I only half 
I dared to beheve it,” says Bharati 
Mukherjee, her eyes still shining with 
excitement, three months after being 
awarded the National Book Critics Circle 
(NBCC) award for fiction. The award, 
considered even more prestigious than 
the Pulitzer by some, was a great 
triumph for Mukheijee, an Indian vmter 
publishing her sixth book. “The prize 
should demonstrate to all aspiring wri¬ 


ters that integrity pay.s,” was Mukher 



Says Mukherjee :"/ 
was always confident 
that if people read my 
books they would 
come into my world 
and find a new 
America*' 


jee's reaction. 

At 48, Bharati Mukherjee is still 
pretty, with high cheekbones, and a 
ready smile. Dressed in a silk sari, she 
declares over a cup of coSee that India is 
a part of her past that she is proud of. 
"But,” she emphasises, “my life is 
here—1 am part of the literary scene in 
America." And the award has helped to 
bring her closer to American readers. 
She says; "I was always confident that if 
pf-wple read my books they would find a 
new America. With this award, more 


Indian writer, has become an 
American literary scene 

people are reading my work, and commg 
into my world and gettmg to know what 
America constitutes.” 

That has been the reaction of both 
reviewers and readers in America, too. 
The New York Times Book Review 
which featured her on the cover soon 
after The Middleman And Other Stories 
appeared, observed that Mukherjee 
had, “hijacked the whole tradition of 
Jewish American writing, flying it to a 
destination undreamed of by its original 
practitioners”, and described the book 
itself as a “consummated romance with 
the American language, and. a romance 
with America itself..” 

The success of the Indo-American 
writer didn’t stop there. This year. 


integral part of the 


Deepak Saltzman of Surrie Films in 
Canada approached her, asking for the 
rights to produce a cinematic version of 
Days And Nights In Calcutta, a non- 
fiction novel written fi-om two points of 
view, that of Mukherjee's Canadian hus¬ 
band, writer Clark Blaise, and of Bharati 
herself,when they spent a year in India in 
1973. Both writers agreed, and the film 
is scheduled to go into production this 
December. 

Mukherjee’s conflict, the feeling of 
being caught between two cultures, the 
East and the West, began years ago 
when she left Calcutta for a two-year 
creative writing workshop u; Iowa. Her 
father, a rich businessman, was very 
enthusiastic about sending her to the 


“I’ve made it to the other side” 


But it's been a difficult journey 


Sunday: Thi» seema to be a 
gear for »ucee$»eg. Firet the 
National Book Critic* Circle 
(NBCC) award and now the 
filming of Days And Nights In 
Calcutta. Have these thing* 
dumged your life greats? 

Bh^ti Mukheijee; Yes, quite a 
few things have changed. 'The feet 
that this is one of the three most 
prestigious prizes makes me a lot 
more accessible to the reader. I 
always knew that if my books could 
reach the bookstores they would 
make people re^se thii^ts that they 
were not even aware ot. The award 
has helped that to happen. And, of 
course, 1 am very happy about the 
filming of the book. 

Are you doing 't script- 
writing for it? 

Yes. It is a real challenge, because 
k’s a wholly new media. We iidan to 
start shooting in December, and 
Siabana Azmi wUl be playing my 
role. I have never seen her act but I 
bdfeve she is very good. Tm learning 
a lot in die process. It’s fun, but my 
heart hj,really in short stories. 

/a your new novel also based 
on the UtUHigraUon Oieme? 

Yes, the theme continues to Os¬ 
culate me. 'Hits isabouta very young 


widow who comes illegally into the 
United States and makes a new 
woman of herself. It is actually a kind 
of continuation tom Jasmine, one of 
the short stories in Middleman, in 
which this young girl from Trinidad 
works as an au pair girl. I finished 
that story but the character wouldn’t 
die. She remained inside my head. 

So, I changed her nationality fiom 
Trinidadian to Indian—she’s changed 
physicaUy but the essence of tte 
character is still the same. 

/ft Wife, another short story in 
Middleman, your character 
observes that it is the tyranny of 
the American dream iy which an 
outsider doesn't exist that setwes 
her. Is that what your experi¬ 
ence here has been? 

Philosophic^y, I believe those 
lines are true, although persoiutty 
notlung scares me. hi Canada, I 
experienced an awful lot of racy 
discrimuiatian—thw^ were a lot of 
violent uiddaits in which Asans 
were rougi^ iqi—it was thoe ki 
housing, h j<d>s. Canada was a 
hard [dace to be a dark-ddnned Aaan 
in. After five years we moved to 
New Yoric and 1 love never regret¬ 
ted diat dedsba 1 am not inny way 
denying that there is racism in die 
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workshop. "But I don’t think my father 
was quite prepared for what happened,” 
she laughs. “He considered my learning 
the art of writing as an accomplishment, 
just like Rabmdrasangeet, or learning 
how to sketch and dance But he in¬ 
tended that I come back and marry a 
nice Indian man, not that I have a 
full-fledged career of this sort " But 
during the workshop she met Clark 
Blaise, and after a "very short but 
intense courtship lasting six weeks” 
they were marned And then btgan itu 
leal conflict between the' two cultuics 
which also posed the mam diUninia in 
her wilting 


H er first novel. The Tiger's Daugh 
ter, depicts the situation of a girl 
returning home to Calcutta after several 
years abroad. She is surprised by the 
aty, the absurdity and vulnerability of 
her high caste ^ends, and her own 
struggle with the teeluigs of distaste she 
experiences for aspects of her hentage. 
In the second novel, HVe, the situation 


US. but at least there are organisa- 
tkins of redress that you can appeal 
to. 

Yet, geu mg gou belong to 
America? 

I went throuj^i a very traumatic 
period while writuig Days And 
Mghts In Calcutta. It was tiun that 1 
began to realise that the India 1 had 
bel^d was very different from 
theonelwasnsiting. Andthatiwas 
no longer happy to live hke an 
expatriate, but wanted to be an 
immigrant—to put down roots in the 
new country. After that a lot of 
d^gs changed m my writing in 
terms of both material and style. 

So, gou’re no longer a mitbUe- 
man, no longer between cul- 
turee? 

No, I’ve made it to the other side. 
But it waui’t easy. It was a long fi^t 
while bang an in-between persoa 

And dud’s redUg wbat ham 

S ms to mostefthe eharaeters in 
iddtemsn. 

Moift of the diaracters are anrng- 
twta tiymg out thw new selves, 
fiinngwito that sense transition. In 
tfattTm writing about America, too, 
and I want die Americans to know 
kw these iosmginaits feeL 1 srn 
codBsicilig the 

eiyht# we have cfahnged your coun- 

'ky aM yooi w* ® 

a^ % 4we no the people 
wim wfe 'oOum, ptiwes and nm 


IS reversed A young woman, after an 
.ui.mged m.ini.ige to an engiiun i with 
a moustache” makes the joumev to 
America, to make htr own discovenes 
of life Although both novels are themati 
calk >lt(ing tile V sutler fioin i 
saggmg narration, and an unremarkable 
style of writing 

Mukherjee '•ealiy emeiged as a writer 
with Darkness, a collection of short 
stones, which dealt ivith the theme of 
imnugrants trying to seek out their new 
selves But the timsitior w is (inallv 
completed with the award-wuining The 
Middleman And (kher Stones, where 
the style of wnting is honed to perfec¬ 
tion 

Two other novels weie co-authored 
with her husband 77ie Sorrow And The 


grocery stores. We are your lovers, 
husbaiiids and wives, and sometimes 
may turn up as your children. We are 
very miKth a part of the country. 
That’s what’s interesting about my 
weak. 

la that how gm see gear job as 
a writer—to help America come 
to terms with Us tmmignmtsf 

As a writer, my job is to nuke the 
familiar unfemdbar. and the unfuniliar 
fiunffiar. I’m not writing iocai coioor' 
Qce many otho' auffiocs, bpt rather, 
India bscinsting to everyooe 
and in the process tdwi^ them dm 
^nerica wfakh I know, ft’s an <9>* 
rooting of an old culture, spd then its 
re-^xtoting eisewfame, but I don't 
inu^ie mat it leads ton net kiss. It 
is a gain, although the firoceto is 
pid^ and tnuiMtit dsw' 
miseries, tmr chatactoto to stay 

m here-tbey diwtwlil|to|j9^^ 


Terror, a chronicle of the events leading 
up to the crash of the Air-lndia Boeing, 
and, in 1973, Days .And Nights In 
Cak'utta In her section of the novel 
Mukheijee observes" "Bengalis, espe¬ 
cially those from Calcutta, are arrogant 
about theu sub-national identities They 
do not seek connection with a larger 
world, except on equal terms,” and m 
her marriage, she says, it is those "equal 
tenns” which have made it work 
About her mamage, she says “It’s 
been like a continuous creative writing 
workshop Also my marriage to Clark 
has exposed me to a whole range of 
north Amencan life which 1 migfit never 
have expenenced otherwise " Both 
Blaise and she teach m different univer¬ 
sities in New York and live in Manhattan 


After a somewhat traumatic period in 
Canada where she eiKOuntered raast 
prejudice. New York gave Mukherjee 
new freedom, with glorious access to 
the “voices ui her head” "Earlier when 1 
used to write, 1 would make three drafts 
of a story. In the first 1 would just begm 
to see the story I was trying to tell. But 
now the ‘voice’ is the only important 
thing. It mi^t take a while to find it 
because Ibere are hundreds of voices 
yelling and shouting mside my head It’s 
really who I want to listen to today. I can 
enter the head of Whites and non- 
V^tes, Blacks and non-Blacks because 
It IS the voice which is bestowing the 
story on me,” she says. 

That IS how the world of The Middle¬ 
man was created, and from where 
Jasmine, the protagonist of her next 
novel, scheduled to be published this 
fall, IS emerging. And it is these ‘voices’ 
wlwh will deade how Mukheijee’s 
creativity will develop m the future. 
rM.$sUUIikmYork 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


Rad ha k rishnan an d Nehru 

They were two of India's most erudite statesmen—hut they had their differences. 

The inside story 


R ashtrapati Bhawan. the dwelling 
of the (’resident of India, is the 
old Viceregal Lodge which the 
Britisli built in a most lavish and im¬ 
pressive way. Kven after Kadhaknshnan 
became its occupant, his way of life did 
not change. He continued to be accessi- 
.ble to as many people as he could. 
Politicians came to acquaint him with 
their vi«*ws, make suggestions to him as 
to how he should guide or advise the 
j government on different issues, or to 
I complain to him against some of the 
i policies or actions of the government. 
Foreign and Indian .scholars and students 
came just lo have the honour of meeting 
him, or to present their books, or seek 
his advice and comments on educational, 
philosophical or cultural issues. Some¬ 
times ordinary men came to seek red- 
ressal of their grievances. He received 
those whom he knew earlier ;ind with 
whom he could ihat, lying on his bed. 
wearing a dhoti and full-sleeved shirt, 
with heaps of books on small tables 
arouiul his bed as well as on a bed by its 
side. He received others in the recep¬ 
tion room wearing a long coat and 
turban. 

He used to get up early in the 
morning, and after gettmg ready lie on 
the bed, sipping coffee and listening to 
devotional music and news on the radio, 
or reading newspapers and magazines. 
Throughout the day, whenever time 
IH'rmitted, he would glance through the 
latest literature especially on philosophy 
and other humanistic and social sci¬ 
ences. 

loiter in the day he attended to official 
papers, and personaUy replied to every 
letter he received. Often he wrote just a 
line or a few lines in reply, and in some 
rare cases his reply ran into a number of 

L. Rashtrapati Bhawan: tavlah 

j. ^ praaldantialaboda 


pages; but no one failed to get a reply 
from him. 

T he relationship between Kadhaknsh 
nan and Vice-President Zakir Husain 
remained excellent throughout. The 
President’s relations with Nehru, who 
had a great regard for his scholarship, 
eloquence and international reputation, 
were warm and cordial to begin with, but 
changed slowly with the passage of time 
and turn of events. Radhakrishnan once 
confided to Chagla that at the beginning 
of his term, Nehni would come into his 
room unannounced, sit down, stretch his 
legs and tell him, "I want some relaxa¬ 
tion, and 1 can only find it in telling freely 
to you, and gathenng your reactions to 
what has happened today." That Nehru 
valued and acted on Kadhakrishnan’s 
advice in the beginning can be illustrated 
by the following episode. 

It so happened that when Raiendra 
Prasad died at Patna, Nehru was about 

Radhakrishnan (left) receiving 
the Bharat Ratna from 
f Rajendra Prasad, mutual 

respect 



to leave on a tour of Rajasthan. He 
wrote to Radhakrishnan that he himself 
would be unable to attend Prasad’s 
funeral and that there was no reason for 
President Radhakrishnan also to attend 
it. Hut Radhaknshnan replied that Nehru 
must attend it, as such respect was due 
to Rajendra Babu and it must be paid, 
and lliat he should abandon his tour and 
come with him for the funeral. Nehru did 
as advised With his formal ways, 
Radhakrishnan was able to influence 
Nehru to a considerable extent in the 
beginning, but soon Nehru began to be 



suspicious ot his advice and became 
indifferent. 'I'his may be because 
Kadhakrishnan gradually began to olfer 
advice, express opinions, or make com¬ 
ments on political issues and appoint¬ 
ments to the cabinet and embassies, 
etc., wliich Nehru did not like. Hut, with 
regard to educational and cultural poli¬ 
cies and matters of |)ropriety. Nehru 
almost always referred these to him. 

S ome time after he became Presi¬ 
dent, he began to criticise in pnvate 
the Nehru government’s policies and 
actions unsparingly. He particularly dis¬ 
approved of the way the goveniment 
dealt with Sheikh Abdullah, and blamed 
Nehru for agreeing to a ceasefire in 
> Kashmir in 1948, for, he opined that 
Nehru’s decision in this matter was 
taken keeping in view international opin¬ 
ion rather than national interest. Like¬ 
wise, when Nehru issued a statement on 
Cuba, Kadhakrishnan said, "Let us not 
bother about the rest of the world. Let 



us be national for a while, and cease 
being international.” Such a statement 
was surprising as it was made by a 
President who in his inaugural speech 
had declared: "We should not put nation¬ 
al security above world security. 'The 
absolute sovereign national state is out¬ 
moded”. This was a reflection of 
Radhakrishnan's subjectivity prevailing 
over his objectivity which started cloud¬ 
ing his idealism. He considered Nehru to 
be a "poor judge of men”, as he 
protected and placed his confidence in 
(according to him) unworthy pereons 
like V.K. Krishna Menon, Pratap Singh 
Kairon and Dharma Teja. He used his 



Nehru (left) and Radhakrishnan at Santiniketan; scholar statesmen 


intluence as President to persuade and 
press Nehru to drop Knshna Menon 
from the cabinet after the military deba 
cle of India m the aimed conflict with 
China; and to in.stitute an enquiry into 
the charges of corruption and maladmi¬ 
nistration against Kairon, as a result of 
which Kairon had to (|uit as chief minis¬ 
ter of Punjab. Uharma Teja was granted 
a loan of Ks 200 million by the govern¬ 
ment to finance a company floated by 
him. But when the company, due to 
speculation, adventurism, mismanage¬ 
ment and bungling, landed in a financial 
crisis, Teja fled the country. 


Even after becoming 
Presklent, 

Radhakrlshnan^s way 
of Me did not dmnge. 
He continued to be 
accessible to as many 
people as he 
could,»Sometlmes 
ordinary mmi came to 
him toseekredressal 


Nehru, in turn, among other things 
became suspicious of Radhakrishnan's 
growing intimacy with Chakravarti Raja 
Ciopalachan (Kajaji), a leading figure of 
the Indian Independence movement and 
the first (jovemor (Jeneral of indepen¬ 
dent India. In earlier years Nehni was an 
admirer ol Rajaji. He had proposed his 
name foi presidentship against Kajendra 
Prasad, had him in his cabinet for some 
time and later helped him to iK'come 
chief minister of Madr.is (19.'i2-54). 
Then they began to differ, and finally (ell 
out after 19.b9 when Kajaji formed a 
rightist party called Swat antra Party, 
which Nehru thought was a reactionary 
one. Rajaji, on the other hand termed 
Nehru’s goveniment as "pure autocracy 
or dictatorship”. He scathingly criticised 
I Nehru’s domestic and foreign policies 
Nehru and others appear to have be¬ 
lieved that Radhakrishnan was being 
counselled by Rajaji, because he made it 
a point to call on Kajaji, whenever he 
was in Madras and used to spend hours 
with him. In Delhi he gave easy access 
to members of Swatantra and other 
parties which bitterly opposed the Con¬ 
gress party and were carrying on a 
devastating criticism of Nehru’s policies 
and actions, and frequently had long 
discussions with them. It was said that 
Radhakrishnan’s increasing criticism of 
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gov<-mnient policies and his alleged 
inclination to the West as opposed to 
Nehru’s pro-Soviet attitude, was largely 
due to Kajaji's influence. 

However, whatever concord Nehru 
and Kadhakrishnan might have had on 
political issues and matters of state, 
vanished after the Sino-lndian conflict. 
Kadhakrishnan, like the whole nation, 
was disappointed, dejected and depress¬ 
ed by the ignominy India suffered in this 
conflict. The happening preceding this 
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Ftadhakrislinsn (right) receiving Nehru at 
Palam Airport: cordial at first 

event may briefly be narrated to give the 
context of this souring of relations 
between Nehru and Kadhakrishnan. 

D uring the conflict Kadhakrishnan 
visited the front-line areas in NEFA 
and Ladakh, as well as military and civil 
hospitals where injured officers and 
jawans were being treated. Wherever 
he went he addressed the soldiers 
whose morale w’as very low and told 
them that all those who were responsi¬ 
ble for their plight would be punished. 
Criticising the government for the deba¬ 
cle, he said, “The country had been 
brought to this sorr\' pass—a matter for 
sorrow, shame and humiliation—be¬ 
cause of two blunders in policy—credul¬ 
ity and negligence on the part of govern¬ 
ment. ’’ He urged all MPs to stand united 
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and to strengthen the armed forces and 
patriotic phalanxes. 

In private, Kadhaknshnan expressed 
doubts about the capability of Lt. (Jen. 

B. M. Kaul (1912-1972). the Area 
Commander of NKFA, a favourite of 
Nehiu and defence minister Menon, 
believed by many to have been cata¬ 
pulted into his then key position due to 
nepotism. After a meeting with Kaul 
Kadhaknshnan is reported to have re¬ 
marked that “he sounds hollow”. After 
Nehru (left) and Krishna Menon: trusted colleague 


serious setbacks, when Kaul got admit¬ 
ted to the Military Hospital in New 
Delhi, and began directing military op¬ 
erations from there, Kadhakrishnan like 
many others suspected that he was 
shamming sickness, and remarked that 
he must be thoroughly examined by a full 
medical board and exposed to the public, 
if necessary. But, due to confusion 
prevailing in New Delhi at that time, 
Kaul escaped a thorough medical ex¬ 
amination. 

While the conflict was on, whenever 
he visited Pune, Kadhaknshnan discus¬ 
sed with Lt. Gen. J.N. Choudhary 
(1908-83) of the Southern Command the 
operations against the Chinese. Most of 
the time he found that Choudhary’s 
observations were conect, and that his 
predictions came true. When General 
Thapar submitted his resignation, 
Nehru, despite the pooi p.^rformance of 
Kaul, wanted the latter t-,, be promoted 
general. But Kadhakrishnan put his foot 
down. Pointing out to Nehru the injus- 








tice and foolishness of such a proposal, HWUWttB 
he suggested that Choudhary, a soldier MUki 

of proven merit and competence, be 
appointed to replace General Thapar. 

Nehru yielded and Lt. Gen. Choudhary 00011 Ci 

was promoted as general. Radhakrish- g/ftC0 J 

nan is reported to have been amused nrfirfriirf II 

when under heavy fire from the Opposi- BOVI80O r 
tion in the Parliament, the Treasury hhnaHm 
benches resolved to drive out the 
Chinese from Indian soil and muttered to *** 

himself, “They won’t be able to do so in 
centuries the way they are going on." 

And on China’s unilateral ceasefire and quested Nehru t 

withdrawal, he is reixirted to have as India’s repres 

remarked, “They came into our house. Nations, in view < 

slapped us, and have gone back. ” nan’s view) irres] 
After the ceasefire, while there was a had made before 

demand fot Nehru’s resignation from These statement 

some quarters, there was almost a not only did not 

universal demand for defence minister correct!)', but al: 

Menon’s resignation. Menon was a try's unage. Mor< 

trusted lieutenant of Nehiu, against Vice-President, 

whom Radhaknshnan had been com Nehru not to ii 
plaining since 1960 when he had re- cabinet becau 

Nehru with Indian jawans on the China front, beginning of the discord 
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administrator and was careless about 
financial matters. But. Nehru, to the 
disappointment of Radhaknshnan h.ad 
first includf-d Mermn in the I'abmet as a 
minister without portfolio and later 
appointed him as the defence minister. 
Even after the outcome of the conflict 
with China, Nehru was quite unwilling to 
remove Menon from the cabinet. So, to 
appease all quarters, Nehru, on .’11 
October, 1962. trxik over as minister of 
defence; and created a new ministry 


quested Nehru to stop sending Menon 
as India’s representative to the United 
Nations, in view of some (m Radhakrish- 
nan’s view) irresponsible statements he 
had made before the General Assembly. 
These statements, Radhaknshnan felt, 
not only did not project Indian policies 
correctly, but also tarnished the coun¬ 
try's unage. Moreover, when he was the 
Vice-President, he had suggested to 
Nehru not to include Menon in the 
cabinet because he was a bad 




Radhakrishnan: scholarly 

called the ministry of defence production 
and put Menon m charge of it. 

Menon was at that time m Tejpur, far 
away from Delhi. When this change in 
his portfolio was brought to Menon’s 
notice, he issued a public statement that 
nothing had changed and that he con¬ 
tinued to be the defence minister. On 
hearing this, senior cabinet ministers 
asked Nehru for an immediate ouster of 
Menon from the cabinet. Radhakrish¬ 
nan, when apprised of this demand by 
ministers and Congress MPs, advised 
Nehru to drop him from the cabinet. But 
the Prime Minister was so attached to 
Menon that he requested the President 
to write to him advising that Menon be 
dismissed from the cabinet. Radhakrish¬ 
nan sarcastically told Nehru that to do so 
would be a reversal of the roles of the 






F’riino Minister and the President, for, 
und<*r the Constitution, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter was supposed to advise the Presi¬ 
dent. and It would be a bad precedent for 
the President to suKfjest the dismissal of 
a minister. Nehru saw reason, obtained 
Mcnon's rcsiKnation, and on 7 Novem¬ 
ber wrote to the EYesident requesting 
him to accept it. 

S oon after the debacle, Radhakrish- 
nan assumed the role of friend, 
philosopher and guide to the nation. In 
his public speeches he tried to assuage 
his countrymen’s feeling of humiliation 
by telling them that the government in 
its negotiations with China would not 
compromise with the nation's self- 



Kamaraj: plot to oust Nehru? 



(From left) Nehru, Rajandra Praaad and Radhakriahnan: Prasad's taraweii 


respect and honour. In a speech in 
Madras in November 1962 he said: “We 
do not want to appease China... We have 
to tell them that what they are doing is 
wrong. I'he way in which many nations, 
whether democratic or communist, have 
responded to our caU shows that they 
have reco^sed that there is a fun¬ 
damental distinction between right and 
wrong, that we are the victims of 
aggression and so we should be sup¬ 
ported and that the aggressors must be 
condemned.” In his 1963 Republic Day 
speech he admitted: "The large-scale 
attack on our frontiers took us by 
suipnse. On account of our traditional 
adherence to the methods of peace and 
tJie habit engendered by it we were 
I psychologically unprepar^ for meeting 
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this sudden aggression. ” But he advised 
his countrymen not to be gloomy in the 
face of defeat and drew their attention to 
the silver lining under the cloud of 
gloom. 

Assuring ail Indian citizens to take 
advantage of this manifest unity, he said, 
"If we are able to utilise this opportun¬ 
ity, this attack by the Chinese will be a 
blessing in disguise. We should try to 
bring together ail our people whatever 
their caste or community, into one single 
whole, coordinate their activities and 
make them feel that they are participat¬ 
ing in this work (of strengthening nation¬ 
al purpose).” 

If some reports could be relied upon, 
Radhakrishnan would have liked Nehru 
to resign. N.C. Ranga and others were 
cnticising Nehru for clinging on to power 
even after the Chinese debacle, despite 
having remained Prime Minister for 17 
years. They were, indeed, demanding 
his dismissal, because of bis failure to 
provide effective leadership to the nation 
during the crisis. Radhakrishnan, it is 
said, encouraged and advised such per¬ 
sons. He is reported to have exclaimed: 
"We all wish to cling to power unto the 
last.” 

A t this juncture what came to be 
known as the Kamaraj Plan came to 
the fore. Kamaraj (1903-75) was at the 
time the undisputed leader of Tamil 
Nadu, who had risen from among the 
masses and was known for his closeness 
to and rapport with them, as well as for 
his patriotism, administrative ability, 
simplicity and integrity. He was then 
cliief minister of his state. It is not 
known for certain who conceived the 
plan and for what purpose. It was 
ostensibly aimed at rejuvenating the 
Congress party whose image had suf¬ 
fered a major setback in early 1963, 
when J.B. Kripalani, an independent, 
R.M. Lohia, a Socialist, and Minoo 
Masani, a Swatantra candidate, had won 
in the parliamentary elections defeatmg 
the Congress candidates. They were all, 
at that time, ruthless critics of the Nehru 
government. The Kamaraj Plan was 
advertised as a method by which the 
Congress Party would regain the confi¬ 
dence of the people, and tackle internal 
problems like food shortage, almost nil 
foreign reserves, commun^ tensions, 
and, above all, the tensions created in 
the aftermath of the defeat suffered at 
the hands of Chinese. Biju Patnaik, a 
Congress leader of Orissa, claimed that 
he was the author of this plan, and that 
he had discussed it with Nehru when the 
latter was on a holiday in Kashmir. On 
the other hand, it has teen alleged that it 
emerged from KamarEy’s discussion with 
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Radhakrishnan during the latter’s stay in 
the Rashtrapati Nilayam in Hyderabad, 
and that its real purpose was to remove 
Nehru as Prime Minister. According to 
Kamaraj himself, although the plan came 
to be named after him. it was the 
Congress leadership and Nehru who 
were largely responsible for its formula¬ 
tion. Nehru, talking about the plan, said, 
“It was an idea taking hold of the mind 
and growing by itself’. 

The plan, on the face of it, required j 
the resignations of the Prime Minister 
and all cabinet ministers, and thereafter 
undertaking full-time organisational 
work among the people to refurbish 
their party’s dwindling image. According 
to one account. Kamaraj and others who 
formulated it with Radhakrishnan s con¬ 
nivance, expected that Kamaraj would 
be able to persuade Nehru to accept the 
plan by informing him that President 
Radhakrishnan would accept all the res¬ 
ignations except Nehru’s and then ask 
the latter to form another government 
and carry on. But the actual plot, it is 
alleged, was to accept Nehru’s resigna¬ 
tion with alacrity as soon as it was 
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Radhakrishnan (left) with Ra|agopaiacharl; 
arousing Nahru's suspicion 
tendered and eject him from the Prime 
Minister's office. JHowever, this did not 
work. Whoever rai^it have conceived it, 
’^ehru himself asked Kamaraj to place 
he plan before the Congress Working 
ommittee, which in its meeting held at 
• ehru’s residence on 8 and 9 August, 
'cepted tile plan with the modification 
'at the services of Nehru as heacTof the 
vemment were indispensable, and, 
^nsequently, he would not have to 
ffi'ign til] the country had resolved all 
’ ificuities. ’The implication of this was 
at Nehru co^d accept any resignation 
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RadhaKrishnan, Rajendra Prasad and Nehru welcome King Mahendra; bygone era 


that he liked and reject others. 

According to one source, that 
Radhaknshnan had some interest in the 
Kamaraj Plan and eagerly awaited the 
outcome of the Congiess Working Com¬ 
mittee meeting held to discuss it, was 
supposed to have been demonstrated iiv 
his not going to sleep earlv that night as 
was his habit, and by his pacing up and 
down in his study and bedroom till late 
that night. When the news of the 
acceptance of the modified plan reached 
Radhakrishnan. he was apparently dis¬ 
appointed. Some political observers 
have suggested that the plot to secure 
Nehru's resignation failed because 
Kamaraj revealed it to Nehru. Others 
like H.N. Pandit and Marry C. Carras 
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considt'f the story that R.idhakrishnan 
and Kamaraj plotted to get rid of Nidini 
as Prime Minister to be "a fantastic 
tale”, which "strains credulity, given the 
reputation for integrity of both Kadhak- 
nshnun and Kamaraj". It would appear 
reasonable to agree with this and dis¬ 
miss with contempt the allegation of the 
involvement of Radhaknshnan in any 
plot against Nehru. It would ajipear 
equally reasonable to reject the conten¬ 
tion that Nehru used, if not also formu¬ 
lated, the Kamaraj Plan to regain his 
eroded supremacy by getting rid of his 
inconvenient rivals and critic.s along with 
some nonentities ftom the i il'inet. It 
seems difficult to identify with i ertamty 
ehe idealists who first conceiv(-d this 
Plan and the altruistic ends they in¬ 
tended to achieve thiough it. 

After these happenings, while 
Radhakrishnan became more or less 
persona non grata with Nehru and their 
relat'ons became cold and strained ever 
after, Kamaraj’s relations with Nehru 
became very cordial and he became 
since that time a close confidant of 
Nehru. Nehru used the Kamaraj Plan to 
restore his political power fully, by 
purging all his potential successors and 
critics from his cabinet. Among those so 
sacked were two of Radhakrishnan’s 
favourites, K.L Shrimali and B. Gopala 
Reddy, and also one of Nehru’s, Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, the man who actually 
succeeded ton in 1964. 


> His utv and tdeas by K. Satcfiidananda 
Mufty and Vora. Published by Ajanta Socks 
Inlamationa], N«m Oatht. 






Doubts on dowry 

The editor o/Manushi (questions the conventional wisdom on dowry and looks 

at the problem afresh 


I t is somewhat paradoxical that the 
dowry problem has increased with 
the escalation of the campaign 
against it. This has its reasons. A careful 
arialysis of dowry, ns it functions today. 
has not been attempted. And hence, its 
integral relationship with the culture of 
blackmail and extortiomsm has not been 
fully grasped. 

Elxcesxive dowry demands have been 
seen as symptomatic of greed due to the 
pressures of a materialist, consumerist 
society. Therefore, the anti-dowry cam¬ 
paign has emphasised on sermonising 
and slogan-shouting that greed be res¬ 
tricted, but has failed to bring about 
changes in the power relationship be¬ 
tween men and women, which are 
necessary if any such campaign is to be 
effective. 

One argument repeated ad nauseam is 
that people in today’s world have be¬ 
come very greedy, hence the increasing 
demand for dowry. Often, this greed is 
seen as linked to the influence of the 
Western consumerist cultuie which 
leads people to hanker for more gadgets 
and otlier consumer items. 

Wliile this tendency to view the pre¬ 
sent age as kalyug and the past as a 
golden era may be consoling, it is not 
based on facts. Nineteenth century writ¬ 
ings frequently talk about the increase in 
dowry, and tlie growing materialism in 
society which this supposedly reflects. 
This, much before reWgerators, videos 
and Marutis. Neither the desire for 
material wealth nor the protest against 
its mindless pursuit is new to human 
siKiety. In India, the literature of every 
age, from Buddha to Kabir, from Nanak 
to Gandhi, has commented on this 
theme. 

A practical way of controlling the 
harmful effects of unbridled greed is to 
ensure a redistribution of power, on a 
more egalitarian basis, within the family. 
Marrying sons and daughters should not 
have such differing consequences. An 
important question that needs to be 
(IBfiwerc'd is; why is a family willing to 
lP)mit its^^ to humiliation and blaclonail 
« the tinfF of a daughter’s marriage? If 
greed altine motivates the gromn’s fami¬ 
ly in||p making unreasonable donands 


why doesn’t greed ensure that the 
bride’s family refuses to meet these 
demands altogether? Is greed selective 
then, only afflictmg the grooms’ families, 
wlule makuig the bndes’ families blind to 
their self-interest? Why do families at 
the time of a son’s marriage behave in 
such an avaricious manner? 

It IS not as if our society is divided into 
two mutually exclusive groups—one 
which produces only boys and the other 
which produces only girls. If this was the 
case, the boy-producing families would 
be at a permanent advantage. Despite 
the prevalence of various forms of 
female infanticide in many parts of India, 
our society is not yet divided into two 
such camps. Quite frequently, the fami¬ 
lies whose daughters are biassed for 
more dowry, harass daughters-in-law in 
their turn. Thus, what dowry achieves is 
not the material enhancement of one set 
of families and the material degradation 
Anti-dowry protast; is It graad, raally7 
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of others (except when dowry-giving 
may break a family financially), but the 
reinforcement of a culture which de-, 
values women and empowers men. 

T he torment daughters-in-law are 
subjected to shows that perverse 
notions of izzat (self respect) play a 
more important role than greed. The 
constant refrain of the husband and the 
in-laws in dowry harassment cases is 
'Hamari dhang se izzat nahin ki (We 
were not honoured properly)’, and 
‘Hainan izzat mitti mein mita di (We 
were publicly disgraced).’ The first im¬ 
plies that a grand show should be put up 
at the wedding, and the groom and his 
party should be treated with exagger¬ 
ated deference by the bride’s family. 

In fact, a large part of the marriage 
expenditure by the bride’s family goes 
into non-recoverable items such as lav¬ 
ish entertainment, often at hotels, musi&, 
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bands, flower decoration, lighting, and 
gifts in cash and kind to relatives, friends 
and other guests. If greed were the sole 
motive, the groom's family would insist 
on a no-frills wedding and pocket the 
money thus saved. 

The groom's family often spends sub¬ 
stantial amounts on extravagant display 
also. At a recent wedding in my nei^- 
bourhood, I observed that what the 
groom’s family received in cash and kind 
did not much exceed their own expendi¬ 
ture on the wedding. The bride's family 
spent a total of about Rs 1,50,000 and 
the groom’s family spent about Rs 
70, (KW. Even though the bride's family 
^soent more than twice as much, only a 
• part of this money (about Rs 80,000) 
was spent on durable goods that reached 
the groom's family. The rest was spent 
on enteitaining the groom’s party (which 
extended far beyond his immediate fami¬ 
ly) with due izzat. 

While the bride's family’s izzat is also 
involved, it operates differently in their 
case. They constantly have to gauge 
what the groom’s family expects, and 
then, try to live up to these expecta¬ 
tions, lest the wedding be called off. 
This fear often makes them spend 
lieyond their means. Thus taunts about 


RETHINKING THE CLICHES 
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Dowry demands have increased 
because of the growing 
mateiialism in society. 


Greed motivates people into 
making excessive demands on 
the occasion of a wedding. 


Dowry enriches the groom's 
family, while impoverishing the 
bride's. 


People demand dowry, actuated 
by the desire to increase personal 
wealth. 


DOUBT 


Exorbitant demands have always 
been made by the groom's 
family. Literature, down the ages. 
testifies to this. 

If greed was all-pervasive, the 
bride’s family would refuse to pay 
up, in order to safeguard their 
material Interests. 


Generally the richer the man the 
larger the dowry he 
demands—and gets. 


If that was true, the groom's 
family would insist on a no-frills 
wedding and pocket the money 
thus saved. 


The significance of dowry is not just economic, but political. It defines the power 
relationships between the bride and the groom, and by extension, between 
their families, and between men and women in general. It is an expression of 
deference, not an exchange between equals. Every dowry ritual reinforces the 
idea that while sons are valued assets, daughters must be got rid of at all costs. 


the low quality of goods given and 
display put up are more common than 
taunts about quantity. If the in-laws' only 
motive was avarice, they would demand 
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What dowry achieves 
is not tite material 
enhancement of one 
set of families and the 
financial degradation 
of others but the 
reinforcement of a 
culture which 
devalues women and 
empowers men 


cash for themselves, rather than 
grumble about the number or quality of 
saris given to the bride. Instead, they 
would say; "Why even 21 saris? Let her 
manage with her old ones, and give us 
the cash instead."Such an approach 
would also eliminate the possibility of the 
bride having some basis to exercise 
rights over, what is in theory at least, 
her personal wealth: her clothing and 
jewellery. 

An important function of izzat in tlus 
context is to ensure the deferential 
behaviour of the bride’s feonily. The 
atmosi^ere in which dowry transactions 
take ^ice is one of blatant power i^y. 
In the normal course, the gft-giver 


would receive due gratitude. But the 
situation is totally reversed here. It is 
not uncommon for the bride’s family to 
be insulted as the dowry is changing 
hands, during pre-wedding and wedding 
ritu-'ils. This is intended as a symbolic 
statement of the relations between the 
two families and, implicitly, between the 
groom and the bride. The ritual insults 
to the bride’s family have widespread 
social sanction. Such melodramas are an 
integral part of many marriage-related 
ceremonies and extend even after the 
marriage, when gifts given to tlie bride 
’ and her husband at festivals and other 
: occasions are received with scorn. 

That this behaviour is not new, not a 
' product of the new consumerist culture, 

! is evident from the descriptions of 
I behaviour typical of sons in-law in folk 
I tales. It is also reflected in popular 
sayings such as, ‘Damad ke jaise kyon 
akad raha hai? (Why are you behaving 
arrogantly like a son-in-law?)’ 

Dowry is thus an important compo¬ 
nent in defining the power relations 
between the families of the groom and 
bride and, on a larger scale, between 
men and women. 'The groom’s fomily 
can demand more and more dowry 
because of the social consensus that 
sons are valued assets while daughters 
are a liability which must be gotten rid of 
at all costs. 
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W hat a groom and his family receive 
or do not receive in dowry rarely 
j makes or breaks them financially even 
j though it may ruin the bride’s family at 
I times. Dowry rarely makes a poor man 
; rich. On the contrary, the ncher a man, 
j the larger the dowry he expects and 
I gets. A man who gets a cycle in dowry is 
I usually one who can afford to buy a 
j cycle, one who gets a scooter can 
i usually afford to buy it himself, and on«“ 
who gets a car is likely to have a car in 
the family already. 

Thus, dowry is an acknowledgement 
of the present status of the groom's 
family or their future prospects, rather 
than a factor which will determine their 
I economic status. Dowry giving rituals 
are comparable to the traditional offer¬ 
ings to overlords in earlier days. Those 
lower down in tlie hierarchy were ex¬ 
pected to acknowledge their lord's 
suzerainty by giving him gifts on every 
important occasion. While these offer 
ings were mechanisms of transfer of 
wealth to the overlord their role as 
tokens of respect and public recognition 
of the overlord's superior status was no 
less important. Non-compliance with the 
ntual would be perceived as a deliberate 
and unforgivable insult. 

So also, any omission, real or im¬ 
agined, on the part of a woman’s family, 
to give gifts, or to act with appropriate 
humility, is perceived as an insult. A 
bnde who brings an extravagant dowry, 
followed by a constant flow of gifts is no 
more guaranteed good treatment than a 
girl who doesn’t. The foniiei may be 
treated harshly so that she diH'sn’t get a 
swollen head because of her parents’ 
ability to give lavish gifts, 
i Kora Kagaz, a popular Hindi film, 
i portrayed such a situation. The hero, 

I Vijay Anand, abandons his devoted wile, 

I played by Jaya Bhadun, because he sees 
the constant flow of expensive gifts from 
his wife’s family as an insult to his 
manhood. Since the biide’s famih 
sends these gifts keeping their daugh- 
I ter’s comfort in view rather than the 
son-in-law’s demands, the presents are 
seen as an insulting reminder that he is 
not as well off as them. Thus, he is 
projected as a inartyT and not his poor 
wife whose life he makes miserable for 
i no fault of hers. Tlie message is clear, 
j Gift-giving fi'om the bride’s family is 
I acceptable only when conducted in a way 
j that bolsters the pride of the man. 

! Dowry must express deference—it is 
not a gift from an equal to an equal. 

A major social purpose of this one¬ 
way flow of gifts is the constant public 
affirmation, throughout married Iffe, of 
i the inferior status of the woman and her 
I family. In many communities in north 


India, the woman’s parents are not 
supposed to accept anything from her 
husband’s family, not even a glass of 
water when they visit them at home, 
underlining the inequality of status 

In other one-way transactions such as 
chanty, the one who gives is defined as 
superiot and the one who takes as 
infenor. But dowry, like an offenng to an 
overlord, a Brahman or a god, is a ritual 
presentation from, or on behalf of, an 
inferior to a supenor. Kvery wedding 
and dowry ritual publicly places a stamp 
of unequal value on the bride and the 
groom. 

Just as the ideological justification for 
giving to the overlord is that he will 
protixl the pea.saot, the husband is 
suppi ised to provide shelter and protec¬ 
tion to the wife In both cases, honour¬ 
ing the commitment depends on the will 
of tht“ prolecloi. Like the peasant, the 
woman has little means to enforce the 


The atmosphere in 
which dowry 
exchanges take place 
is one of blatant 
power (day. The ritual 
insults to the bride*s 
family as the dowry 
changes hands have 
widespread social 
sanction 


A typical Indian wedding, occasion for 
extravagance 



husband’s duty to protect her, or even 
his minimal commitment to refrain from 
violence. 

D owry practices, however, do not 
ensure a permanently disadvan¬ 
taged position for any set of families (as 
peasants’ payments to overlords do). 
The man who defers to his son-in-law, is 
in turn made much of by his daughter-in- 
law’s father. 

But, on an overall societal level, 
dowry further devalues women. A 
woman’s family bows down before her 
husband and in-laws and is humiliated on 
her behalf. It is repeatedly dinned into 
her that her father suffers humiliation 
only because he is her father, a girl’s 
father. She is put under pressure to 
conceal her suffering lest it cause them 
more trouble than they have already 
undergone. lieti paida h ‘lai to jhukna hi 
padta hai —there are mai,y such prover¬ 
bial sayings and phrases in various 
regional languages. A woman’s parents 
then, are destined to suffer humiliation 
because they have produced an inferior 
creature. 

Thus, the significance of dowry is not 
just economic but also political. It de¬ 
fines the power relations between the 
man and the woman, and by extension, 
between their families, and between 
men and women in society. It reinforces 
the overvaluation ot sons and the de¬ 
valuation of daughters. 

We need therefore, to address 
ourselves to changing the grotesque 
imbalance in male-female power rela¬ 
tions in the family. The dowry issue can 
be tackled by devising institutional and 
cultural checks of the kind that will not 
allow a certain kind of greed—fuelled by 
power—to run amok, as it does today. 

To ensure this, a number of steps 
need to be taken. First: effective imple¬ 
mentation of property nghts for women, 
making their disinheritance by parents 
an impossibility. This way, an important 
structure supporting the culture of 
women’s dependence can be removed. 

The next step should be to reduce tfie 
pressure on women that they get—and 
stay—married. And, most vitally, to 
combat the culture which devalues 
daughters and sees them as a burden. 
This takes many forms, but is man¬ 
ifested most often in the denial to 
daughters of educational and vocational ^ 
opportunities, freedom of mobility and 
association, and the right to take respon¬ 
sibility for their aged parents as sons do. 

Only when this happens will parents 
stop seeing daughters as a drain on their 
resources, who must be dumped on the 
doorstep of another family—no mattejjy' 
what cost it entails to the woman’s life/ 
and to her and tlielr own dignity.u 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Bearing the 
burden 

C^ccupying a position of 
responsibility at a very young 
age can be quite a strenuous 
task. ButJagatsinhThakore 
seems to be taking all in his 
stride. At 18, Thakore, who 
hails from Shangaon village in 
Gujarat’s Sabarkantha dis¬ 
trict, has become the state’s 




‘ youngest sarpanch (head of 
the \illagf panchayat). But 
tus unanimous election hasn’t 
' changed the attitude of the 
jge elders towards him, 
i who apparently don’t intend 
lo take him seriously. 

So Thakore. who has been 
the joint secretary of the 
District Youth Congress 
committee, has resolved to 
assert liis authority. He has 
j decided to put on weight, 
grow a beard and act tough 
S with the hamlet’s kids! 


Tame fare 

p 

■ or manager-cum-coach 
1 imothy John Hirtm of 
^ ashington Generals (a US 
'.isketball team), the dream 
uncorking the largest 
lanipagne bottle remained 
fulfilled. All because of 
•ir regular sparring part- 
• s, the Harlem Globetrot- 

^ heir recent three-match 
a of India proved the sup- 
lacy of the Harlem 
jJlbetrotters, who made a 
sweep of all the match- 
Dield in Jamshedpur, Cal- 







The crowds were disappoimeo 
cutta and Delhi. 

The team introductions 
were in typical, flamboyant 
American style and the 
famed skills of the Globetrot¬ 
ters were very much in evi¬ 
dence, with the Washington 
Generals playing second 
fiddle. 

The Harlem Globetrotters 
players even entertained and 
played the fool on court, 
much to the delight of the 
audience. But basketball 
players among the specta¬ 
tors were somewhat dis¬ 
appointed as they hoped to 
see more than a mere exhibi¬ 
tion of the game. 


Not just a 
preacher 

His talents just uidii't lie in 
preaching fioin ihe pulpit. 
Pastor .S. J.ivaseelan i oiild 
prove that he was e(|ii.ill) 
adept at singing and how 
The pieachei who hails 
from Kiitluikal Val.is.n in 
Tamil Nadu, and belongs to a 
leligioiis organisation c.illed 
the Apostolic fellowship 
Tabernacli'. began his 
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starts from Secunderabad and ends at Guntur, was 
perhaps in a state of amnesia, for the train whfi^ wad 
scheduled to stop at Garila, manda/headquaiterit, irtdpped 
the station. After covering nearly 2 kms, the driver 
suddenly realised the lapse and retreated back to Qarla. 
The passengers, who were used to erralio bus services, 
did not, however, find anything unusual. They |ust boarded 
the tram as if nothing had happened—Wtfwef/me (R.M. 
Padmaja, Hyderabad) 

e MADRAS: Ramakrishnan (21), an employee of a private 
ad agency in charge of Ihe closed dreuit TV at Madras 
Central, was remanded for a fortnight recen%. It is learnt 
that late one night, after the last of the trains had left the 
startion, Ramakrishnan suddenly appeared on flte TV 
screen in the nude. Policemen rush^ to'the transmission 
room and whisked him away to a magistrate’s court. A 
reader wrote to say that the scandalous scene lasted from 
1,1 to 11.20 p.m. and that several policemen were among 
the spectators—fnd/an Express (S. Siva Kumar, litadras) 

• AHMEOABAD: A mongrelwhich suddenly eppeayed pn 
the runway sA the airpoft here rect^, fwpad tie Hf 
the fiombay-bOMtfd Indian Airlines ftght-(tC 114) to abdrt s 
t^e-off, delaying it by about two-and-a-h«f hours. Akport 
sources say thaithe air control tovw saw a stray do$) on. 
the fiight-p^, even as the plane was preparihg for the final 
run, and Informed the pilot to abandontie take-tif—trxftan 
Excess ($. Mondot, Hasik) 
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Strange tides 
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A futiie stunt? 


I las the country’s family i 
planning programme reached | 
a "dead-end”.'' Well-known 
demographer Prof. Ashis j 
Bose feels that the govern- ! 
ment’s strategy t o curb I 
population growth i.s totally 
out of sync with the actual 
dimensions of the problem. | 
Indian society, he re- | 
marked, was suffering from a ; 
problem called demographic | 
fundamentalism. At the heart j 
of the problem, the expert 
outlined, was the ‘son com¬ 
plex’. Couples accepted fami¬ 
ly planning only after having 
two sons, regardless of the 
number of daughters they 
have had. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 21 MAY 1989 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 MarGtv-20 April) 

This IS a lucky week for 
most of you Businessmen 
and professionals will make 
steady progress Sports¬ 
men and ciealive artists will also prosper 
during this phase The domestic front will 
remain peaceful The time is also good for 
marriage negotiations However, be careful 
with your finances You may suffer from a 
cash crunch 

Good dales; 21. 26 and 27 

Lucky numbers; 3. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction; North 
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TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

Those of you who arc- 
above the age of 35 years 
should keep a vigilant eye 
on their health Business¬ 
men should be wary of deception while 
professionals should be cautious while 
dealing with their superiors Your financial 
prospects, however, will brighten but avoid 
extravagance Social engagements will 
keep you busy during the weekend A 
favourable week for frekkers. 

Good dates; 22. 24 and 26 
Lucky numbers; 3, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction; West 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

Professionals are advisee) 
to refrain from taking hasty 
decisions regarding Iheir 
career Do not lose your 
temper and deal with those at home with 
patience Social engagements will keep 
you busy during the weekend but do not 
mix business with pleasure Lovers will fmd 
this ptiase favourable Your health will also 
improve bul do not neglect your diet 
Good dates; 23. 25 and 26 
Lucky numbers; 1, 5 and 8 
Favourable direction; South 


SAGIHARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 December) The 

stars shine brightly on all 
your efforts this week. Push 
your business and profes¬ 
sional interests to the utmost A letter 
towards the middle of the week will bring a 
pleasant surprise, At home your wife and 
children will be a source of joy to you. Your 
financial prospects are also bright A plea¬ 
sure trip will prove financially piofitable. 
Good dales; 25. 26 and 27 
Lucky numbers; 2, 6, and 9 
Favourable direction; North-east 





VIRGO (21 August-20 
September) rriends and re¬ 
latives will be very helpful 
to you Businessmen will 
gel opportunities to expand 
then business Those unemployed are' 
likely 10 get lobs A promotion cannot be 
ruled out for those employed in the public 
sector This is also a good period for 
marriage negotiations A letter will bring 
good tidings Those in the mass media 
should work hard 
Good dates: 22. 23 and 27 
Lucky numbers; 5. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 


CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) An eventful 
week lies ahead of you 
You will gam money or 
property through a sudden 
stroke of fortune Businessmen will bag 
lucrative contracts while i -afessionals will 
earn the praise of their superiors Disputes 
relating to property will be solved amicably 
in your favour This is the ideal time to get 
married Your health will also improve. A 
pleasure trip is in the offing 
Good dates: 21. 25 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 1 . 3 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 



GEMINI (21 May—20 June 

This IS a week of mixed 
fortunes At home some¬ 
one close to you may mis¬ 
understand you Students 
are advised not to waste precious time 
Financially, this is not a good week and 
businessmen in particular should avoid 
risky financial deals. However, this is a 
favourable phase for professionals, a 
promotion cannot be ruled out 
Good dates: 22. 25 and 27 
Lucky numbers; 2. 5 and 7 
Favourabie direction: East 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) This is an excellent 
week for those in love, go 
ahead with marriage plans 
Creative artists will also find 
this period favourable Youi financial pros¬ 
pects look brignt but try and save some¬ 
thing lor a rainy day At home your children 
and relatives will keep you happy If you 
have legal problems pursue them during 
this peiiod Watch your health closely 
Good dates: 21. 22 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 3. 5 and 8 
Favourable direction; East 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) From the financial 
point of view this is not a 
good week The domestic 
front will also bother you. 
Speculative ventures will not yield favour¬ 
able results. However, there is good news*' 
for those employed in government con¬ 
cerns, a promotion or a posting to a better 
place IS in the offing This is also a 
favourable phase for courtship. 

Good dates: 22. 23 and 25 
Lucky numbers. 2, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 







CANCER (21 June—20 Juiy) 

Success in all ventures is a 
certainty for most of you 
this week A job is in the 

_ offing for those who are 

unemployed Professionals may be prom¬ 
oted Businessmen should make the most 
of this lucky period This is also the ideal, 
time to get married Parties will keep you 
busy during the weekend bul do not 
overstrain yourself. Your health will also 
improve markedly 
Good dates: 21, 22 and 25 
Lucky numbers: 2, 5 and 8 
Favourabie direction; North 



SCORPiO (21 October— 20 
November) There may be 
problems at home but do, 
not get upset Your ex¬ 
pectations will not material¬ 
ise but do not get depressed as things will 
brighten up soon A sudden stroke of 
fortune will enable you to repay most of 
your debts This is the right time for 
marriage. Your health will also improve 
considerably. A letter will bring pleasant 
surprises towards the end of the week. 
Good dates: 24, 25 and 27 
Lucky numbers: l. 6 and 8 
Favourabie direction: South 



PiSCES (21 February—20 
March) Do not take any 
crucial decisions this week. 
Professionals are advised 
to be tactful while dealing 
with their superiors. Businessmen should 
be wary of deception. Lovers are advised 
to postpone marriage plans. FinanciairyTt 
this is a bleak period and you may have to 
ijorrow money to tide over this phase. 
However, those unemployed are likely to 
find jobs. Your health is likely to improve. 
Good dates; 23. 24 and 25 
Lucky numbers: 3. 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: South-west 


Star Partners: VIrgo-Piscos 


T he Virgo woman normally gets along well with the Pisces man but there could be problems at times. He could be very demandii^, 
and this could lead to strained relations. What is needed under the circumstances is that the Pisces man should learn to mend his v j 

' ■ ways. That will improve matters. 


aUHMYM-C7IMl''< 









lastic 

mchagiri 


D uring the Emergency, 
Sanjay Gandhi’s cronies 
used to laugh at those mem¬ 
bers of Mrs Gandhi’s Cabinet 
who prostrated themselves 
at the feet of the young 
master. For instance, veter¬ 
an Congressman Raghuram- 
maiah told the junior Gandhi 
that he had served his grand¬ 
father and his mother and 
would now be honoured to do 
his bidding. 

But how times have 
changed! Last month, Kamal 
Nath, once the king of the 



Kamal Nath: snubbad 


Sanjay chamchas, accompa¬ 
nied Rajiv Gandhi to Madhya 
Pradesh. On the flight, Nath 
sidled up to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and proudly told him that 
his 16-year-old son, a Doon 
School student, had recently 
•4)bide a speech at a school 
function, in which he had 
proclaimed that only Rajiv 
could lead India on the path 
of progress and develop¬ 
ment. 

# lath had hoped that this 
y of dynastic cbamcha- 
.m would please his boss, he 
vas in for a disappointment. 
<ajiv smiled dismissively and 
aid: “Tumhara beta baliut 
haitanj kar raha haL" 

At this, Nath hastily in- 
JjjfTned Rajiv that the boy had 
ac'ed on his own and that 
' >ne of this had anything to 
‘o with him. 


Piqued 


I t was the same old story, 
only the characters had 
changed. This time it was 
Tamil Nadu chief minister M. 
Karunanidhi who was com¬ 
plaining about having his 
favourite events "blacked 
out” of local television. 

The most recent instance: 
the failure of the Madras 
Kendra authorities to cover 
the historic Thiruvarur tem¬ 
ple car festival, which was 
held after an interval of six 
years. Karunanidhi, who 
hails from Thiruvarur had 
taken a great personal in¬ 
terest in the event, and was 
understandably m^ed - 



KaninanidM: Madwcl out 


Doordarshan, in its usual 
inventive way, put the blame 
on a stringer, who had re¬ 
neged on his promise to de¬ 
liver. Only he turned out to 
be a largely mythical figure— 
inquiries with the Television 


Stringer Cameraman Asso¬ 
ciation revealed that none of 
the 20-odd people who string 

for the local Kendra had been 

assigned to cover the event. 


Making new 
friends 


O ne thing Dr Jeevaraj 
Alva doesn’t lack are 
enemies. And even after the 
spirited defence he put up at 
the State Janata Ual conven¬ 
tion in Bangalore to the 
allegation that he helped 
bring down the Bommai 
ministry, he finds them 
persevering with their 
charges. 

Apparently, Devi Lai and 
Chandra Shekhar lead the 
anti-Alva camp. On the occa¬ 
sion of the Parliamentary 
Board meeting on 11 May 
they went around telling all 
that the Alva-Hegde combine 
had brought down the Karna¬ 
taka government. And show¬ 
ing newspaper clippings to 
prove theu" point. Devi Lai. 
in fact, insisted that Alva and 
cohorts should be expelled 
from the party. 

On the eve of the board 
meeting a story was leaked 
to the Bangalore tabloid 
press that Alva was defecting 
to the Congress along with 
his sup|»rters. Since Hegde 
conveniently bunked the 
meeting there was nobody to 
stand up for the much- 
maligned Jeevar^. 

But Al^ manages to cling 
on by his toenaSs. And gos¬ 


sips now have it iti.ii he is 
busy ingratiating hiinselt with i 
the Raja of Manda in the j 
hope that this ni.iy help ini- i 
prove his st.indmg in the > 
party. ; 

Priya’s plots 


A fter losing the West j 
Bengal PCC(l) chiefs | 
post. Union minister of slate i 
for commerce Priya Kanjan i 
Das Miinslii has been trying ! 
every trick in the IwMik to j 
raise his slock with the I’M. 
As part of the (.imjiaign he 
arranged for (iurudev Rabin 
dranath Tagore's birthd.iv to ■. 
be celebrated in stvle at the j 
Prime Minister’s residence. ; 
A troupe from Santiniketan j 
would perform at the fuiic- } 
tion, Rajiv was informed, and i 
he fell in with the plan im- j 
mediately. (After all, Mrs 



PrIya Ranfan Oaa Munahi: 
tchame bscfcfirad 


Gandhi had studied in .Santi- j 
niketan .) I 

But Rajiv was in for an 
unpleasant shock. When Das I 
Munshi finally amved, he | 
was accompanied by a group i 
of his old associates from the i 
Congress(S). Ail other Con- I 
gressmen had been effec- ; 
lively frozen out. And the ! 
Prime Minister did not ; 
approve. 

It seems as if Das Mun- 
shi's dream of lording it over 
the West Bengal Congress- ■ 
unit will remain just another 
empty dream. B 
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From Raja to 
Raj 

P aiK'hiiyati Kaj or Pan- 
chayati Kotk, rural de¬ 
velopment secretary Vinod 
Pande has nothing but praise 
for it. 

Closely identified with for¬ 
mer finance minister V.P. 
Singh and lus Fairfax fiddle, 
Pande found himself in the 
hot seat after his master 
made an exit from the Rajiv 
(landhi government, an air of 
the uijured innocent about 
him. Shunted out of the re¬ 
venue ministry (wliich he 
served as secretary) rather 
unceremoiHously, Pande had 
perforce to cool lus fervour 
in the rural development de¬ 
partment, mulling over 
schemes for bio-gas eneigy 
and the like. 

Until Panchayati Raj be- 

M.D. Tlwarl. 
excellent 
repartee 




came the latest obsession of 
the Beatles generation. 
Realising that he was on to a 
good thing, Pande began 
liaising with the Prime Mmis- 
ter’s star speech writer and 
PR man (Panchayati Raj not 
public relations) Mam Shank¬ 
ar Aiyar to give effect to 
Rajiv’s dream. And apparent¬ 
ly, Pande's contnbution to 
the drafting of the Panchayati 
Raj bill was substantial 
enough to please the PM. 

From Raja (Saab) to (Pan¬ 
chayati) Raj, it’s been quite a 
jouniey for Pande. 

Holy row 

I t was battle royale at the 
chief ministers confer¬ 
ence. The combatants: N.D. 
Tiwari and N.'l’. Rama Rao. 
chief ministers of Uttar 
Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh 
respectively. The issue: 
Panchayati Raj. 

After NTR had slagged off 
the PM’s |x?t programme, 
ND'I' stood up to his mas¬ 
ter’s defence. Said Tiwan: 
“Even Narad Muni and 
Vashishtlw Muni were sup¬ 
porters of Panchayati Raj. 1 
urge my friend, N.T. Rama 
Rao to behave like Narad and 
Vashishtha and not like the 
angry Vishwamitra.” 

“Vishwanutra", because of 
the film, you understand. Cut 



N.T. Ranw Rao; mmim InwiK 

to the quick by this reference 
to his controversial project, 
NTR raised hell, ignoring the 
conciliatory noises conung 


from Rajiv Gandhi. As furth¬ 
er expression of Tehigu pi¬ 
que, NTR refused to break 
bread with the assembled 
brethren. 

Finally, it took all the per¬ 
suasiveness of the PM to get 
him to the dinner table, 
where he promptly got into 
another argument with 
Tiwan. His remark, he in¬ 
formed Tiwan testilv, was an 
insult to the Telugu people. 
And anyway, he had no busi¬ 
ness being .snide about a man 
who was "the chief minister 
of SIX crore neople ”. 

Tiwari had an answer to 
that one. "I am.’’ lie pithilv 
inloimed NTK." ihe iliiel 
minister of 13 crore people.’’ 

Minister in 
waiting? 


T he irrepressible Suresh 
Kalmadi is at it again. 
After having run for his coun¬ 
try dunng the Nehni centen¬ 
ary year. Kairnadi is now on 
to bigger things. No longer is 
he content having paunchy 
fellow Indians perform on 
the loads. This time round 
he intends inviting athletes 
from all over the world to 
provide Indians with a sports 
feast they’ll remember a long 
time to tome. 

Whether Union minister 
Margaret Alva will harixjur 
fond memories is another 
matter, though. Apparently, 
blessed Margaret is very 
suspicious of all these sporty 
ventures of Kalmadi. And 
with good reason. Ciossip in 
Delhi has it that Kalmadi 
goes around telhng ail who 
will listen that Alva should 
SuTMh Kalmydl: on to biggw 
thlnga 


only .-‘SKeni herself with 
womt-ii. Giild development 
and youth .ilfairs, and let 
sports be. For, she’d end up 
doing less damage that way. 

But why this gialuitous 
abuse.-' Evidently, Kalmadi 
nurses .imbitions of being 
appointed minister for sports 
when and if Kajiv earns a 
seeond teim in office. 

Quite a scoop 

E veryone’s making much 
of the Opposition’s 
alleged links with smugglers. 
But the man who engineered 
it all R K l)hawan-is 
keeping ve.:, quiet. 

Appaiently the Indira 
loyalist IS now uito doing his 

bit for the son. Infonned 

_ _ , 



R.K. Dhawan: doing hia bit 

sources ui Delhi have it that 
the man who wrote about the 
Opposition’s smuggler con¬ 
nections, Balraj Chopra, is a 
Dhawan man. The story, 
which appeared in Choprs’-g 
little-known newsweekly, 
was based on some docu¬ 
ments he procured from the 
finance ministry. 

But since Chopra’s read¬ 
ership doesn’t extend 
beyond his proof readeiiiand 
type-setters in the ordinary. 
Congress MPs such as Nir 
mal Khetri and Ram Pyar» 
Panika were coopted into tht 
task of publicising th< 
charges. 

Say this for Dhawafe 
when he picks his men, n 
picks the best.B 
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7 Dhraiigadlir.i 8 Vidharblia 
Cross f ouiitn Motoi toss 



“■I. S( issors Tara 10 Karavali 
Motoc ross Motocross '88 


Again the Narmada 
150 Prince wins. The first 
and second positions at 
the Karavali Grand Prix 
National Motocross. 

Not surprising really, 
for the Narmada 150 
Prince. The winner of 9 
previous motocrosses. 
Across India’s deserts and 
mountains. Rocks and 
boulders. Country trails 
and city roads. 

The Narmada 150 
Prince. Powerful 150cc 
engine, that delivers sheer 


power and dependable 
toughness. 42 kms. per 
litre fuel efficiency under 
city riding conditions. 
And a safe 1200mm wide 
wheelbase. 

The Narmada 150 
Prince. Powerful, 
economical, stable and 
dependable. 


if Giyarat 
Narmada 
Auto 

m'.'i limited 


(A wholly owned subsidiary of GNFC) 
392 013, Dist Bhaniih Gu|anU 
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It’s been seen. 


It’s been compared. 


It’s been bought. 


NOW, 
WHAT ARE 



WAITING 


The fabuk}us. fantastic 
NelcoBhieDianiond To give 
YOU mnutable exMence 
of colour So go to your 
nearest Nelco dealer, and 
Trust your eyes only 



Nelco Bine Oiamoad ZoodtinnA tonote) 
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Poll talk 


T he CoiiRrcssd) must 
realise that it cannot 
hoodwink the masses any 
longer(K)///ep/.in.s, 7 l,i 
Mayj. Voters have become 
politically conscious and will 
no longer vole the C ongres- 
s(I) to power on the basis of 
mere tall talk. What the part y 
at th<' Centre has failed to 
understand is that concrete 
work foi (he uplift of the 
masses alone can win sup- 
prirt foi It dunngthe general 
elections. 

Dhmnanjoy Pttro, 
Bhubannwar (Orlaaa) 

■ It is a sorry state of affairs 
in India, doth the Congres 
s(l) as well as the Opposition 
parties stand on shaky 
ground as far as the outcome 



LETTERS 



of the elections is concerned. 
As has already been proved 
in Tamil Nadu, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s strategies will not work 
any more. I'he destabilisa¬ 
tion therrry may have worked 
in 1984, but is unlikely to 
work again. The Opposition, 
too, led by V.P. Singh is in a 
shambles. Recent events in 
Kanialaka have shown that 
the Janata 1 )al is standing on 
a weak foundation. The lead¬ 
ers of the Dal are exploiting 
their party lor their own 
ends. While they have no 
definite election strategy, 
they arc cashing in on the 
scandals and failures of the 
Kajiv ffandhi government. At 
the same time, there seems 
to be no alternative to the 
Kajiv government at the 
nation.iI level. The outcome 
of the general elections 
should be interesting. 
NandadiM Roy Chowdhury, 
Rharagpur (Woat Bangui) 

Who suffers? 

W hile the Shahs and the 
Nehrus battle if out, it 
IS the common man who 
sulfers (Dnia.s/y, .'JO April - 
6 May) Years of friendly 
relations between India and 
Nepal have come to a sudden 
etui. The bonds of religion, 
culture and tradition have 
been snapped and it is now 
left to the citiaeiis of both 
countries to pass an endur • 
ance test. For years, Indians 
have been living in Nepal and 
have maintained friendly re¬ 
lations with tile people 
There has been a tree in¬ 
termingling of culture and 

Rajiv Gandhi looking 
for strategies 


tradition. With the good 
times suddenly coming to an 
end, the common man’s 
means of livelihrxid is at 
stake. And what about those 
Indians who have property in 
! that country? 

It IS time the two countries 
i mended their fence. And In¬ 
dia must realise that it cannot 
get far by throwing its weight 
around. 

Bhaau Pratap, AmrHaar 
I (Pwi^b) 

Brave stand 

he goveniment of Nepal 
must be congratulated for 
putting up a courageous 
stand in the face of the intimi¬ 
dating stance taken by India 
(The siege of Nepal, 16—22 
April). The fact that Nepal 
has not given in to the press¬ 
ures exerted by India should 
set an example to other 
neighbouring countries who 
• have at some time fallen 
I victim to India’s covert op- 
I erations to gain economic, 
i political and strategic control 
over the entire south Asian 
region. 

Barnard Wlfadoru, Tahn Sha 
Toiri (Hong Kong) 


No favours shown 


my eight and a half years of 
chief ministership and was 
not shown any favour by me. 
The tone ot the item is 
defamatory, and it is all an 
invention of the sick mind of 
Pratap Singh. 

Bant! Ud, Now DoUd 



Bans! Lai; milted 


The item clearly specifies 
that the charge was made by 
Pratap Sin^, son of Haryana 
CM Devi Lai, at a press 
conference. The item, to 
maintain a fair stand, also 
mentioned Bansi LaJ's rejoin¬ 
der to Pratap Singh 's 
charges—Editor 


Bane of sport 







Y ou have mentioned the 
case of Mrs Shakuntala 
j Chaudhary’s promotion to 
I the Haryana Civil Service 
! (DeM Diary, 23—29 April). 
She was among a good num¬ 
ber of persons appointed to 
the state civil service during 


T here is little doubt that 
the bane of Indian sport 
is our politicians who are 
clinging to top positions in 
the different federations 
(Sportpc^tikjiB —29 April). 
In many a case, the sports 
federations have become an 
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I arena for these politicians to 
i settle their political scores. 

! 'Fhe new government guide- 

■ lines restricting the number 
I of terms for office-bearers 

, has hardly helped matters. 

I Sports is a state subject 

■ under the Constitution, and 

I Kerala has shown the way to 
! an extent. But then, not 

■ much can be achieved as the 
I purse-strings are controlled 
j by the central government. 

Maiw/Mn, S^mmpon (Wtt 
Bmngal) 

^ ' ''V 

i We didn’t know! 

ewspapers are wonder¬ 
ful storehouses of in- 
; formation—not only about 
' murders, boring arguments 
j of politicians but also where 
I you’ll be shifting house. 1 was 
j definitely surprised to read 
j that we at Rajneeshdham 
i were shifting from Pune to 
J---, 



some place called "Mahua, a 
seaside town in the Bhavna- 
gar district ” (Spotlight, 30 
I April—6 May). Nobody here 
knew anything abut moving 
anywhere, let alone to some 
place called Mahua. Your 
correspondent would do well 
to cross-check before writing 
such fabricated stories. 

SwmnI ChaHanym KaarU, Puna 
(MaharaaMra) 

■ If your correspondent was 
a journalist and not a writer 
of fiction, she would have 
found the report about Ra- 
jneesh moving from Pune to 
Mahua to be absolute hog- 
wash. Why would we be 
shifting from Rajneeshdham? 
We are perfectly happy in 


Pune and have no intention of 
shifting to some obscure 
place called Mahua. 

Swam! Ohyan Ar/una, Puna 
(Maharaafitra) 

Not a heavyweight 

I t was an interesting report 
on the Janata Dal's prob¬ 
lems, though 1 do not agree 
that Ram Naresh Yadav's 
joining the Congressfl) will 
make much of a difference 
(The melting pot, 7—13 
May). Yadav may have a 
clean reputation as a politi¬ 
cian. but he is not a dynamic 
and efficient leader. Perhaps 
he was promised a Oertli in 
the central cabinet by Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister N. D. 
Tiwari as a bait to join the 
Congress. But such prom¬ 
ises are rarely kept in the 
shifting world of politics. 
Rabbtdra Math Ray, Maw DaHtl 


Fiery warning 

T he article should serve 
as an eye-opener (An 
ordeal by fire, 30 April—6 
May). The grim incident at 
the Vandana building proves 
tlial in most multi-storeyed 
buildings today, fire-fighting 
facilities are far from adequ 
ate. Fire-safety devices 
should be made compulsory 
in all buildings and offenders 
should be penalised severe¬ 
ly. It IS astonishing that a 
high-rise structure like the 
Vandana building has only 
one staircase. 

There are about 220 high- 



Vandana building, a daatn trap 
rise buildings in the capital 
which do not have fire-safety 
devices. The Delhi adminis¬ 
tration must immediately en- 
sui e that adequate safety 
measures are taken so that 
similar incidents do not re¬ 
cur The authonties con- 
cemed should leani from 
past mistakes. 

Pram K. Manon, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 

Sycophancy 

U dayan Skarma has bet¬ 
rayed his sycophancy 
with the article on ^nia 
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[ Gandhi (Leave the taimly 
j alone, 21.1—29 April). A pub¬ 
lic figure and his family will 
always lie under the glare of 
the people and the media, a 
fact that the columnist has 
perhaps forgotten. Whether 
they get brickbats oi bou¬ 
quets depends on their public 
conduct. Talking of Sonia’s 
Indianness and patnousm, is 
it not true that she did not | 
give up her Italian citizenship i 
till 1982? Merely wearing i 
sans d(K‘s not make one an 
Indian at heart Even in liber¬ 
al America, no one can aspire 
to be the i^resident if his wile 
IS not an Amencan. 

Vknia Kunuw, Lucknow (Uttar 
Ptadoah) 


Just as good 

U nder what cntena has 
Lawrence School, Sana- 
war, been called a "second 
division public school much 
favoured by Punjabis and 
armed forces parents ” (The 
loves of Pamella, 2 8 
April)? Sanawar is as good, if 
not better, than most other 
schools in the country. It is 
one of the few well- 
established and respectable 



co-educational boarding 
schools in India. The stu¬ 
dents of this school are per¬ 
fectly capable of holding their 
heads high in the world. In 
fact, a number of eminent 
personalities in the fields of 
sport, administration and de¬ 
fence have received their 
basic education from this 
reputed school. It was unfair 
on the part of your magazine 
to judge the school on the 
basis of the bad record of just 
one student. 

MatpraatK. Bad!, Wmraaw 
(Ptiand) 
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FROM THE CORRIDORS 


A new image for the PM 

Rajiv Gandhi takes the initiative with his new economic progratfitnes 


T he last session of Parliament 
brought to the fore a new facet in 
the Prime Minister’s character. For the 
first time, he was agKi'essive; his shanj 
and confident rhetoric put the Opiiosi- 
tion, with the exception of the Commun¬ 
ists, on the defensive. 

How did Kajiv Gandhi manaRe to 
exude so mucli confidence? It should be 
noted here that every Pnme Minister of 
India is known by his economic proRram- 
mes, a key factor which was missinR so 
far in Kajiv's scheme of thinRS. Corrup¬ 
tion was never an issue in any election, 
'fhe election results of Haryana, West 
BenRal and 'I'amil Nadu are sufficient 
proof of this. Even today corruption is a 
non-issue in Harvana althouRh Devi Lai 
and his family are reportedly amassiriR 
wealth at random for thi- ensuinR Lok 
Sabha elections. Now, the Panchayati 
Kaj Bill and the .lawahar KozRar Yojana 
have provided the much needed impetus 
to Rajiv's saRRiiiR popularity, 'fhe Jawa- 
har RozRar V'ojana is his main weapon 
and has suet ceded in bluntiiiR the 
accusations of the Opposition. 

All this has happened because of his 
determination to act for the first time 
after the Bofors controversy. Kajiv has 
turned the tide in his favour by pushinR 
his economic proRrammes throuRh and 
thereby exposinR the non-committal atti¬ 
tude of the Opposition. Even the un¬ 
ceremonious dismissal of the Bommai 
ministry in Karnataka has not provided 
the Opposition with any ammunition to 
attack the PM. The economic uplift of 
the masses—-through proportionate re¬ 
servations for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes and .'10 per cent re¬ 
servation for women, as laid down in the 
Panchayati Kaj Bill—would surely en¬ 
hance the prospects of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter in an election year. 

In his speech at Pumea, Kajiv Gandhi 
accused the Opposition, particularly the i 
Janata Dal, of dancing to the tune of I 
communal forces. He condemned the j 
stand taken by the BJP. RSS, and the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad that they would 
reject the verdict of the Allahabad High 
Court bench in the Ram janmabhoomi- 
Babri Masjid issue. By this announce¬ 
ment, he has openly sided with the 
secular forces. For his part, Atal Behari 
Vajpayee remarked that his party would 


not accept any court vcidicl agaiiisi 
communal Hindu organisations. In 
Madhva Pradesh. Kaiiv brought about a 
coup of sorts when he forced Motilal 
Voia and Arjun Singh to close lanks 
against the BJP, though Madhavrao 
Scindia is unhappy with tins develop¬ 
ment. Tile Prune Mmistei, however, 
has ensured victory loi his party in 
Madhva Pradesh l)\ hnngiiiR Voia and 
Singh together. 

For Its part, the Janata Dal- particu- 
larl\ Its leader. V P Singh-- is not 
fighting on issue^' Singh is shving aw<iv 
from issues and has no clear-cut stand 
either on the Ayodhya issue or even on 
the Panchayati Raj Bill Besides, the 
Janata Dal BJP lelationshij) has bei-n 
taking interesting turns 
'I'he Janata Dal president has been 
promising one thing to left partes while 
the patty's parliamentaiy board chair¬ 
man, Ifevi 1 il, has been taking a ion- 
trary stand. 

In the third week ot May. V P. Singh, 
after confabulating with LPKM) leaders, 
told them that there would be no iindiT 

Rajiv Gandhi has 
turned the tide in his 
favour by pushing his 
economic 

programmes through. 
The Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana is his main 
weapon to silence his 
critics 


standing with the BJP at the national 
level, sjieciallv in I'tt.ir Pr.idesfi and 
Bihar He told ttiem that there would be 
an adjustment with the BJP oriK in 
Rajastlian. Madhva Pr.idesh .ind Gu- 
larat. This was pufilished in the news- 
papeis on 17 and IS Mav. But the very 
ni xt day came the .iniiouruement fiom 
Devi l.al that he was agreeable to having 
an electoral understanding with the BJP. 
He promised the BJP leadeiship that he 
would have a lomiilete and comiiivhen- 
sive seat .idjiistineiil with their p.irlv in 
the Hindi heartland, including DP and 
Bihar 

It IS after a long inti-rvai that the 
Congu-ss IS back to poiiular rhetoric 
This riiav be ndiculed b\ the elite and 
the majontv jiress, but should enthuse 
and galvanise Congiess workers to 
strive tor victory in the general elec 
tions. A confident Kajiv (landhi is now 
ready to take on a jittery, contused and 
shifty Raja of Manda.u 
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A failed movement 


W liat Mukku Subbu Krddy, a lop 
Andhra Pradesh Naxalite leafier, 

I said al a recent press confeierxe alter 
i surrenderinK to the stale iiolice, is ,i 
i telling comment on the Naxalite niove- 
i ment. lie admitted tlial when the move- 
j merit was born in 1%7 in Naxalhari, 

I compnsing bOO-odd villagr-s in West 
1 Bengal, the aim was to bring about a 
I democi atic revolution to uplift the down¬ 
trodden. But when :t turned into a 
full-fledged aiTiied struggle, the fibji-c- 
tive of the uprising became blurred, the 
cadres were not clear about whom to 
fight and the cause. 

I The revulsion against violencr' also 
underlined the statement by Dr Vinayan. 
a Bihar Nax.ilite leader, before the police 
nabbed him. He reportedly went to the 
extent ol saying that the bullet did not 
solve any problem and that the ballot 
was the only way to achieve any lasting 
change. 

Are these signs of a n<‘w thinking on 
Communist nioveinents oi individual dis¬ 
illusionment.'' Perhaps, a hit of both. But 
It is clear that the Naxaliles face the 
same problem as other movements 
which rely on violence, with the cult of 
the bullet failing to win support and 
succeeding only in instilling fear among 
the masses. Doubts are bound to sur¬ 
face on whether st;ite powcT is really 
weakened by killing, whatever may be 
Its ideological commitment. 

My impression is that the Naxalite 
movement has lost its elan, not so much 
due to the realisation thjit violence does 
not pay dividends as by the failure of the 
doctrine of Maoism even in the country 
of Its origin. When the Naxalites, called 
Marxist-Leninists, emerged on the Indi¬ 
an scene two decades ago as a protest 
against the "revisionism” of the ortho¬ 
dox Communist parlies like the CPI and 
CPKM), Maoism was what they swore 
bv. The "little Red Book” was their 
Bible. 

The excesses of the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution were regarded as inevitable 
to rectify the softness to which the 
Communist parties got used to after 
they won power. When Beijing began to 
disown Maoism and criticise the Cultural 
Revolution, the Naxalites first stood firm 
i against such "revisionism” and then 
1 found themselves enfeebled following 
I the weakening of external support. ITiey 
I have been troubled by the crisis that 
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Marxism laie^ today. 

Reddy, who has been involved with 
tht' Naxalite movement right from the 
beginning, felt I hat he was nearing the 
end ol the lo.id Neither his taith noi hn 
steadfastness has taken fiim nearer to 
the goal Me lias begun to realise that 
group violence could not bring about a 
revolution, and the state was too brutal 
and lethal for it to be sustained. 

It was tile frustration and disillusion¬ 
ment that set in because of “no results” 
that led to schisms in the movement 
The Naxalites were divided and si.li- 
divided and now there are nearly IbO 
"fronts" Laih one claims to be purer 
than the rest Idealism has receded into 
the baikgiound and the personality cult 
has taken over 

Not only that, professional murder¬ 
ers, smugglers and other aiiti-social 
elements have joined the movement to 
serve their own ends. Reddy may not 
admit this, hut it is an open secret that in 
Andhra Pradesh, as elsewhere, iiianv 
murders have been committed by so- 
called Naxalites either for a price or out 
of p<>rsonal animosity. 

I’nibably, this happens to every radic¬ 
al movement wlicn the toji leadership 
overlooks such blatant crimes because 
there is some gam in the publicity they 
receive. Motivated extremist leaders m 
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Vinayan: ralying on tha ballot 

Hie revulsion against 
vioiencealso 
underiiiiedtlie . 


Vfiuiyany a Bihar 
Naxalite leader, 
before the police 
nabbed him. He said 
that the bunet did not 
solve any problem 


I'unjab have kept quiet over wilful and 
indiscriminate killings because they be¬ 
lieve that the fallout sustains the fear 
among the people. 

Just as more and more people in 
Punjab, including Sikhs, are exasjDerated 
by the killings and extortion, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Naxalite-affected areas are 
increasingly getting disillusioned Kveii 
the death of one innocent person tan 
d<-teai lii" very piiqiose of the move¬ 
ment. There is no doubt that no move¬ 
ment can siKic-ed without the support of 
the people. 

The growing siieees- of security 
forces in Punjab is not only a result of 
their acquisition of new weapons but also 
bc'cause the milnmts have alienated 
more and more pc-ople One can see this 
tfiough theie is no attempt anv longer to 
make out that the tenorists killed bv the 
security forces are heroc'S Ktirlier, 
elaborate Wiog ceremonies for those 
killed by the security forces were held; 
now, larelv, <ire there any Wiog cere¬ 
monies held and li so, they ate 
attended only by the relatives of the 
dead. 

'I'he qualitative evaluation of the Mar- 
xist-Leninist movement dunng the past 
year confirms the general decline. The 
movement has es.sentially remained sta¬ 
tus quoist. Its niembeiship has gone up 
marginally from about dS.OOO to a little 
over 38,000 and the ambit of its activi¬ 
ties has actually become more circums- 
enbed. 

There have been no additions to the 
seven major groups and there are about 
3] identifiable parties and factions. Of 
the left-wing extremist groups the PCC 
CPI-ML (S.N. Singh group), the anti-Lin 
Biao faction of the CPl-ML, the CPl-ML 
(C.P. Reddy group), the C'PI-ML (Peo¬ 
ple's War Group), the Central Reorga¬ 
nising Committee of the CPI-ML, the 
factions of the UCCRl-ML and the 
pro-Lin Biao faction of the CPI-ML, 
have become further limited in size and 
in their areas of operation. 

Probahly, the lesson to be leanit from 
all this is that violence does not pay; it 
does not change society either. If Gan- 
dhiji could roll back the powerful British 
empire, it was because he had the 
overwhelming support of the people. 
The Naxalites or, for that matter, others 
can defeat the vested interests only 
throu^ a truly people’s movement. □ 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 
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The member is a liar. I know it is 
unparliament^ but 1 wiU re|>eat, the 
member is a liar. 

Rajiv Gandhi, Prune Minister, on the 
charge made by Congress(S) MP 
Kisbore Chandra Deo that the govern¬ 
ment was tampering widi the CAG 
report 

If 1 can live down my association with 
R^v GanAii, why do you think I cannot 
live down my association with Nazir Ali? 

V. P. Singh, Janata Dal president fin his 
links with the alleged drug smug^r 

The monber (V. P. Sin^) lives in a 
world of his own. 

Raiiv Gandhi, reacting to V.P. Sink’s 
criticism of the Panchayati RajB31 

R^iv and his friends in power have 
total disrespect for India. People feel 
there is nobody to listen to their woes. 

Menaka Gandhi, jlanata Dalteader 


11 is my good fortune I had the chance to 
serve Indiraji for two years when there 
was no one with her. For a year I was 
the only genera! secretary, I was her 
peon, I was her PA, I was her security- 
wallah and 1 was her Congress president 
as well. 

Buta Singh, Union home nmister 

There is a saying in Pui^W that Sikhs 
and potatoes are found everywhere.. .30 
per cent of them live outside Putyab. 
Kindly keep them where they are, (that) 
is my appeal to you. AD they want is to 
five in dijpiity. 

Suwrr Singh Barnala, former chief 
minister, on the Ihatjab problem 

Hindus are terriUe fods because they 
are a tolerant bt Utat is why they have 
been taking the beating.. .But we cannot 
keep on t^ig tlungs iyiftg dowa 

M.N. Singh, Vishm Hindu Paiisbad 
activist at/iigemiaisecretaiy of the 
RamJanmaMioota Sutaksha Sanuti 
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I have never tried to get any political 
gain from the issue. I have reacted as 
any other Muslim would have reacted to 
a similar situation. Religion is in our 
psyche. The boot is on the other leg. 

SvED Shahaboddin, Janata Party lead¬ 
er, on the BabriMasjid-RamJan- 
mabhoomi contmversy 

If they are scared of a cricket ball they 
should never play this game again. 

Dilip Vengsarkar, Indian captain, on 
his colleagues ’performance in the re¬ 
cent series against the Weiif Indies 

Vengsarkar should score a few more 
runs and just keep his mouth shut. 

M.A.K, pATAHDi, former Test cricketer 

I do everything intentionaDy. But my 
low tone is not to put off mv colleagues. 
It is just that some people have this habit 
ofspOakingsofrly. 

Dilip Kumar, fSm star 
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Changing stripes 


The LTTE-Colomho talks don’t make much headway. 

an opportunity to bait India 


I II Sn !,:iiik:i movv;uI.i\. ill t.ilk iv 
(cntu-d arnuiKl llii- >;<iiiii;s-oii .1! 
• tic Ilillon. And imdcistnnd.ililv, 
fnl the li,i|)|icMinK'' CM tile 1 Ilil 
(loin Ol till-, live \l,ll Imlcl, Mill 
alcd III k (iliMiitio’s ijcsli Im liclon S(|ii.itc, 
CDiild tliaiinc tilt (.HI III the ihI.'iikI’'. 
IHlIllll s. 

!l iH licic dial dll' l.ilk-. due in eiilci 
then (i)llldi "eel III I "cell the Si I 
hank.Ill unvi IiiMieiit ,iiid the Liheialion 
IV’.eisiil I .mill i•,el,llll 11'1 I'h) .lie lieinj: 
.sta^jeil And .illhiiilt'.h llieil details ait 
heinj' ke|)l .1 1 Inseh v;iiaided '.ei tel, the 
sl.iteine.i'' |)iit iiiil hv hiith C iiltiniliii and 
the 'I'ainil .iiilitant niillit appeal In sii^ 
Kesi dial iliev ale heniiiiiiini tii apree on 
niie ihiiijj the inie nl the liuliaii I’eate 
Keepiiu; I'ciHe (K’KlM 

I his Is haidiv suipiisinp When I'lesi 
dent I’leiiiadasa united die l.'l'l'l'. Ini 
talks i.isl iilniilh, hnlh Cnlniiihn ,ind die 
milll.lilts li.id enine tn leentjnise 111,It 
the\ sh.iied a enniiiinn nlijeilive a 
lettlitlli'li in the lullilhels nl ll’KI'' pt 1- 
sniinel I'he lipeis, ulin liad siilleted 
sniiie Inss nl men ,111(1 leililniv due tn 
the Il’KI- s mtelisilied nlleiisiti n\ei tin- 
past lew llinnlh-.. sniek needed ,1 le 
spite Itnin the t'onlliel I’lliis lias led 
Mime In Mevt the 1,1 TK's det isinii tn 
iiepnli.ile ,is .1 mere pint tn luiv liiiit- in 
(ildel In leplnlip.' As Ini (.nininhn. It 
needed In make .1 pesliire In .ippe.ist 
tile Sillhala m.i|niily. wlin have hetnnie 
lilt le.lsinpls nplHised In the ll’KI- 's pre 
sem e in the isl.ind I This led In siippes 
tiniis that tine ol die teasniis IVeinad.isa 
.ittempled tn hi nip the I, I'I K ainiilid 
was sn dial lie eniild pi ess India tn scale 
dnwn Its tinops.) 

Wh.itevei I lie Iriith. die talks have 
I i>eneiated a t niisiderable amount ol 
iiiteiest 111 the Island 1 ‘iemadasa's nvei - 
j tuie tn the LT'I'K he made a similai 
I pestuie In the Snih.il.i exliemisl Janata 
I V'inuikthi I’er.imun.i al the same time • 

! has evoked iiii.ved teeimps amonp Sii 
^ L.ink.nis. Maiiv Sinhalas (eel that the 
i I'le-adent has heltaved them tn talking 
! tn the niililants k‘d liv politu'al adviser 
Anton H.il.isinpham, who have not vet 
(ormallv dinpped their secessionist de- 
111,111(1. A lew welcome the proiess since 
It holds nut the hope--however elu¬ 
sive- nt hiinpinp hack peace to the 
isl.ind 
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'I'lie l.iinii- view the lalks with mixed 
teelnips Inn I he m.ijnritv ale relieved 
dial the’I'lpeis nnw .ippe.ir willlllp lojnin 
the deiiKHl.itii piniess I tillers who 
.lie ninie i\nic,il le.ii tli.il the whole 
even is( will end up ,is ,1 I,tree and dial 
hnth sides aie Olllv llsinp the t.llks In 
seive then nun slim I leliii pnlilK.il 
ends As loi the hel.'im l’en| !e-, Kevolu- 
tinii.iiv I ilieialion l-rniit (l•.l‘RLI•') pov- 
eiliinent and ils suppnite's. the nepnti.i- 
tiniis pose a ^eiinim thie,il I'he le.ii is 
di.il die II’M' plopped povciilineiil, 
whuh mils the .Mnrth-Kasit in I’mvim lal 
t niim ll, mav he dismissed as ,1 (inues- 
sinn tn the 1,1 Tl' it the I'lpei s. who 
linvKilled the l,i-I pin\in(i,il enum il 

elei linns, inmelnpnwei, it ( niild nu .111 
.1 hlondv end Ini the Kl’Kl.l' .iild its 
suppnrlei s 

T hen- IS little doiihl t'liat Iridi.i whiili 
has nllici.ilk weknnied the lalks— 



Pratktont PramadMn: will ttw gambla 
payoff? 

Premadasa is likely to 
be portrayed as a man 
'Who sold the 
community short if he 
goes too far in 
appeasing the Tigers 


But the Tigers use this as 


view s the nefiutiaiions with b(Ah discom- 
liluie .ind suspidon Aftei medialinp 
helween Colombo and the L'i'I'E and 
underwritiiip an accord to end the ethnic 
stale, India van hardly he deliphted at 
hemp sidelined 111 the nepotiatilip pro- 
les' The Iiidi.iii position is that while it 
welcomes any |ie.i(e proiess in the 
isl.ind, the Sri Lankan Kovernment 
would do well to realise that not limp will 
come ot the nepotiatinns and the 'I'lpers 
are not intere.-ded in ,1 political settle 
ineni (India also ‘denir-ided’ that the 
t.ilks be held within the trainework ot the 
liido-Sn Lankti accord, hut was snubbed 
when Colombo made it clear that it 
would not ai'cept ;iny such restnction 
"Nobody need tell us which way we 
should talk to our countrymen," fumed 
tnieipii minister Hanpan Wijeyratne.) 
Says a senior Indian embassy official' 
"VVe did not want to obstruct the talks as 
this would have been projected as an 
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attempt to scuttle I’rem.id.tsa's peace 
initiative. We thouKlit it would be better 
to let him have his way and realise in the 
lourse of time that it is (utile to talk to 
the Tit’ers.” Sui'h a view inlornied b\ 
the reasoninj’ that there is precious little 
that I’remadasa can oiler the L I”11-; o\-ei 
what was promised to the Tamil com¬ 
munity under the Indo .'^ri Lanka acuiid 
In a sense, the lojjic is persuasive 
For one, the accord did devolve a 
considerable decree ol power to the 
Tamil community. Secondiv. Colombo 
can hardly afford to accede to the 
demands that the LTPF has be<’n lais- 
iiiK—such as, putting an end to settling' 
^ Sinhalas in the 'I'amil areas and the 
liemianent merger of the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces If Premadasa's 
objective is to appease the .Sintiala 
hardliners, then to make such conces 
sions would only be rounter-productive 
The Indian theory appeared to ba\e 
ber'ii lorroborated when the lalks- 
which were upgraded to llie ministen.il 
level on 11 May—did not seem to maKi- 
much headway. In (act. hardly any 
substantive issues have been taken up 
tor discussion a'ld joint communigiies 
issued at (he end ol each day’s talk'- 
((insist largely of the L ri'E s tulmin,i 
tions against the li’KF or the “waiin 

An aerial view of Colombo: peace at last? 


f 



The Tamils view the 
talks with mixed 
feelings. The majority 
are relieved that the 
Tigers appear willing 
to Join the democratic 
process. Others fear 
that the whole 


exercise will end up as 
a farce 



C'lidialitv" during the m goliations 
The Sn Linkans, bowcvoi, .ippc.ir 
undt'icited liv both Indi.i’s sccptuism 
and the slow piogrc.^s ol the talks Sa\s 
\Vijc\iatnc* “'I'Irw (the LTTI.) do not 
want to bo rushed ” Colombo has also’ 
suggested th.it It I'- pteiiared to do all it 
tan to ac( onimod'ite the ligeis within 


the iKililtcal prot ess Eaiiiei this month, 
a Sri Lankan government spokesman 
said while liiielinj; die piess, "We aie 
I (ending o\ei liaekwaids," 

A lthough India and Sri l.anka will 
deny this, tiu negotiations have 
plait'd the lelationship between the two 
countries undei a lot of s'train Ajiart 
fiom the humiliation ol Ixung sidelined, 
Indn also teals that it may lie asked to 
pull the IPKE out Says a seiiioi journ,il- 
ist in Colombo’ “India is undeistandahly 
Wdined about tlii' wa\’ these talks aie 
heading, liecause both sides are <on 
ceriied with lediieing the Il’KI’’ pie 
senee, it not parking off all the troops 
hack home You must reinemhi'i that 
Premadasa strongK oiiposi'd the Indo 
Sn L.ink.i agieement when he was 
Prime Minisiei " This is tlit- other leai. 
.Any politieal deal lielween the L'l'TE 
and Colombo is likely to contravene the 
accord and (oi India and its poiiev- 
makeis, this would amount to more than 
an I'mli.irrassment It would suggest 
that India’s Lank.i policy ovei the last 
lew’ years h.is hei'ii .sevetely flawed 
J’lemadasa himself has attempted to 
link the talks with the IPKF’s depaitiire 
more than onie Colombo’s caretnily- 
worded invitation to the LT'l'E last 


Many feel that the 
LTTE’s decision to 
negotiate is a mere 
ploy to buy time time 
to regroup 


LITE auprwno Prabhakaranr mnwiwblp 
tunwround 








IPKF parsoniMt raturn to India; moro on tha way 

inonlh lii;Hed that both sides stand to 
Kam Iroiii an II’KI''withdrawal (“When a 
nation is wiaiked hv internal eonflie- 
t ..only outsKlei.s wall Kain,” the mes¬ 
sage wi'iit.) I)unn^! his addiess to the 
luliOK United National Party (UNl’l ex¬ 
ecutive on Kt Mav. I’teniadasa did not 
leave anvone in doubt that Ins peace 
initiative was direcl«‘d at removing the 
Indian piesence While conKratulatln^! 
Rajiv (iandhi for the “prompt response” 
to his ret|uest that the ll’KF he pulled 


out in stages, he said: “Let us face the 
reality, if these two grou|)s (the L'lTK 
and the.|VP) agree to peace talks, there 
will be no difficulty in sending back the 
IPKK. 'I'he Indian troops...too are keen 
on leaving our shores. That is wliy 1 am 
appealing to the militant groups to return 
to the democratic process." 

The Indians are also alarmed at the 
prospect of the Varadaraja Perumal-led 
KPKLF government in the North- 
Kasteni Province being dismissed bv 
Colombo. Although Colombo has 
clainted that the Tigers agreed to talk 
without any pre-conditions, it is w'ldely 
suspected that they have sounded the 
Sn Lankan government out on the need 
to dismiss the provincial council. Recalls 
an Indian high commission official: “We 
have sent signals that we won’t be 


pleased. Colombo has been told that any 
attempt to dissolve the government will 
be tantamount to contravening the Indo- 
Sri Lanka accord." 

Another factor which has irked the 
Indians is the manner in which the talks 
have progressed. The LITK has missed 
no opportunity to raise the issue of IPKF 
excesses dunng the discussions. On 11 
and 12 May, the LTl'E team detailed 
the “various human rights violations” 
perpetrated by the IPKF and urged 
“that appropnate conditions be created 
to bring to light the plight of the 
Tamil-spcaking people”. The Tigers 
produced documents drawn up by 
Amnesty International to bolster their 
ca.se against the IPKF. 

'I'hat such issues were raised dunng 
the talks was embarrassing enough for 
India. But there was worse to come. On 
13 May, the Tigers killed 18 IPKF men 
in Vavuniya during an attack and ex- 

The Tigers' 
bir 

Colombo's Hilton is the 
venue for the talks 

T he lobby of Colombo’s Hilton 
wears a relaxed look. A sprink¬ 
ling of eager foreign tourists wait to 
be taken on a tour of the city and a 
Bly pond situated in a comer of the 
lounge adds to the peaceful ambi¬ 
ence. It is hard to .believe that the 
hotel is the venue for a nerve- 
wracking and tension-ridden exer¬ 
cise which has caught the nation’s 
attention. 

The talks between the LTTE and 
the government are being conducted 
on the 14tb floor of the 19-8torey 
hotel. The Sri Lankan defence minis¬ 
try has taken over the entire floor, 
which is at present out d bounds for 
both hotel guests and outsiders. 
Some rooms on the 13th and 15th 
floors have also been rented by the 
government for officials connected 
with the talks. Of the hotel's four 
elevators, one is reserved exclusive¬ 
ly for the use of the Tigerg-4t is 
guarded round the clock by arined 
securitymen. 

The government has ensured ttnit 
the meiha is kept at a distance froni 
the LTTE’s pcfitical adviser, Anton 
















SPECIAL RKPOKT 


Anton Balaaingham arrivea for tha talka: 
taading tha LTTE taam 

if! tialors. Internal phone connections 
to the 14 th floor have been cut off. 
but the Tigers have been provided a 
direct line. At the end of each day’s 
talks, a joint communique is issued— 
the media’s sole source of informa¬ 
tion. The only official who speaks to 
the press is the Sri Lankan foreign 
minister, Kanjan Wijeyratne. And, so 
far, he has briefed the press just a 
couple of times. 

One reason why the government 
chose the Hilton over the city’s other 
five-star hotels is the fact that its 
occupancy is lower than that of its 
f competitors. This had made the 
government’s task of providing 
security much easier. 

Even members of the Hilton's 
staff have been kept in the dark 
about their guests. &ys Dipti Kale* 
maga, the hotel’s public relations 
manager: "We only know that the 
defence ministry has taken the 14th 
floor. Beyond that we know nothing. 
We are not even aware if the L’TTE 
, nien are staymg there or not. We 
don’t even know where they get 
their food from as they do.,not place 
^any orders with us.” 

. 


ploded a bomb al Tnncomalce’s jetty, 
which left an Indian major dead and 
injured four others. Tins suggested that 
the LTTE was \Mlling to engage the 
IFKF even while it was talking to 
Colombo and worse, even after bn 
Lanka had requested the ll’KE to go 
slow in view ol the current discussions. 

It soon became apparent to India that 
neither the l/lTE nor Colombo cared 


Although India and Sri 
Lanka will deny this, 
the talks have 
strained their 
relationship. India can 
hardly be delighted at 
being sideiin^ in the 
negotiating process. 
New Delhi also fears 
that it may be asked to 
puli the IPKF put 


veiv nuicli alHiiil the way it felt. When 
the tuns Indian high comniissioiiei, 
Laklian Lai Meliiotra. granted int«‘r- 
views to two lo( al d.iilu's, neithei he nor 
the Indian goveninient guessed that il 
w’ould evoke such a hostile leaclioii 
Mehiotia had s|jelt out the saenliees 
made l)\ the ll’KE .iiid talked of India's 
eontnlnition in jiieseiving law and order 
111 the isl.ind's noith-ea'.t The intei 
views, which appi-aied on the Iroiit 
jiages ol hoth newspapers, sent Col¬ 
ombo and the LT l'E into a hull. The 
loint conimuniqiie, a misnonier, siiue 
the VK'Ws ol the LI TE and Colombo 
were invariabK earned sepaialeh 
issued on the dav the interviews weie 
published (IL Mav) laiinclu'd a scathing 
attack oil Meliioira I'he LI'TE de¬ 
scribed his leniaiks as "a total misrepre 
sentalion ol llie the Mtii.itioii in Itie north 
and e.ist" and alleged that Mehiotra was 
trying to “piomoie contioversies and 
divert attention of Ihe |K' 0 |)le Iron' the 
buniiiig issues facing tlie oiintiv” 
Undeistaiidahlv, Mehrotra was not 
pleased and alter contacting I'elhi and 
conferring with officials at the commis¬ 
sion. issued a statement which made it 
clear that India was very unhappy with 
the wa> the joint communiques were 
reading The high commission “noted 
with regret the Sri Lankan government 
communiques conveying the views o( 
one party to the talks ovei the lole and 
function of the IJ’KE in Sri Lanka and the 
casting of unwarranted aspeislops on 
It”. The punchline ol the statement went 
lliiis: “It was our impres.sion that Ihe 
purjjose of the current talks was not to 
provide a propaganda forum hut to 
address themselves to the objective of 
bringing all concerned iiiio the democia 
tic process by giving up violence ..” 
Nevertheless, the high commission de¬ 
spatched a team to meet I’resident 
Frernadasa and seek his assurance that 
the Hilton communique.-, would be toned 
down. That this effort ended in abject 
failure was evident by the contents ol 
the following days i omiiuinique. 

A fter having been at the leceivmg 
end for all these months, the LTl'E 
IS clearly enjoying embarrassing India 
The Tigers have put up poster.s in the 
Tamil areas in the north and east 
proclaiming that, the talks having got 
underway, it is only a matter of time 
before the IFKF leaves Sri Lanka for 
good. At the same time, the posters 
warn that the people should not assume 
that the LT'I'E has given up its demand 
foi Eelam just because il is negotiating 
with Colombo. 

It IS this kind of contradictory atti¬ 
tude—so typical of the LTTE;—that has 
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LTTE gumrilla* In Jaffna: tha battla continuea 


led the larKe majority of Sinhalas to 
woriy about the fate of tlie talks. The 
mainstream Opposition parties are 
opposed to any move whieh will provide 
the Tamils jfreater autonomy and Tre- 
madasa will have to ki'ep this in mind 
when talking to the Tipers The novel n- 
ment’s attempts to introduce a Mill in 
Marliameiit on 12 May, which proposed 
to make up for certain drawbacks in the 
existinn lejiislation on provincial coun¬ 
cils, failed in the face of the angry 
protests hy the Sn l.anka Freedom 
I’arty (.SLFl’)-led Opposition, The SLFI’ 
demanded a full debate on the Bill and 
ensured that the House w'as adjourned 
before it came up for voting. 

The incidents that day demonstrated 
I that Premadasa’s own position may be 
I weakened if he makes tini many conces- 
i sions to t!ie Tigers. The Opposition is 
more than willing to appeal to Sinhala 
sentiment and Premadasa is likely to be 
portrayed as a man who sold the coni- 
j muiiitv short if he goes tiX) far towards 
I appeasing the L'lTE. 

I As foi the other Tamil groups, they 

14. 


Apparently, the Tigers 
agreed to talk without 
pre-conditions. But, it 
is widely suspected 
that they have 
sounded the Sri 
Lankan government 
out on the dismissal of 
the Varadaraja 
Perumal-led EPRLF 
government in the 
North-Eastern 
Province 



have reacted to the negotiations in 
various ways. The EPKLF has 
thieatened to go underground and fight 
both the l.T'TH! and the Sn Lankan 
government if its government is dismis¬ 
sed. Says chief minister V’aradataia 
Perumal: "The LTTE is killing unanned 
civilians in the North-Eastern Province 
and fighting the IPKF. Given this, what 
IS the basis for the Sn Lankan govern¬ 
ment talking to them?” The leader of the 
moderate Tamil I'nited Liberation Front 
( TLLF), Appapillai Amrithalingam. h.is 
welcomed the talks but "stronglv leels 
that India and the other groups should he 
imludi'd at Mime stage to ensure perma¬ 
nent peace". 

India has backed efforts to cieate a 
federation of all Tamil groups led by the 
LPKl F. The aim is not only to isolate 
the LTI'E and neutialise its new-found 
clout in Colombo hut .ilso to involve all 
the other groups in the talks. The Sn 
Lankan goveriuoent has also tried to get 
the others involved. Soni es in Colombo 
say that the Sn Lankan government 
deputed Tamil minister S. Thondaman 
to find out whether any of the Tamil 
gioups would participate in the discus¬ 
sions The EPKLF spurned the invit.i- 
tion, saying that it would take part only if 
India was invited too. The Tamil Ivelam 
Liberation Organisation (TELO) initially 
accepted Thondanian's invitation. But 
when secretary general A. Selvam in¬ 
sisted that TELO’s particijiation would 
depend on whether all the groups were 
also invited, he was told hv Thondaman 
that this was not necessary as some of 
the others were not “on the warpath”. 
An angry Selvam is supposed to have 
shot back: “Does this mean you will 
invite them onlv if they take up arms and 
go underground?" 

Colombo of c'oiirse, is primarily con¬ 
cerned with wooing the L'TTE. Over the 
years, it has emerged as the strongest 
outfit and reduced two rival militant 
organisations to virtual non-entities. The 
question is whether it is really serious 
about joining l!ie democratic process. 
Recent statements made by the orga¬ 
nisation’s chief, V. Prabhakaran, (reiter¬ 
ating the L'ri'E's commitment to a 
separate state) suggest that it is not. 

India may be proved right if the talks 
fail, but It can hardly be jileased with the 
fact that they have taken place. For what 
the talks mean is that Premadasa is now 
convinced that Sri Lanka should try and 
work out a political si'lution to its 
problems all on its own. And this implies 
that India- - the country that came for¬ 
ward to underwrite the accord and 
secure the peace—is in danger of being 
pennanently sidelined. 

R. Bhagwan Singh/Catombo 
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POLITICS 


UP and away 


I Chief minister N. D. Tiwari outmanoeuvres his opponents to establish complete 

\ control over the state 


T ile <i(l(ls wffL’ HKJiiiist Inin 
I'iiit I 'tinr I’l.idi'sli i IncI 
niiinstci N.l) I iw.iri in.iii 
t" I'lill nil wli.il 
( onsulcH'd tin- nc.ii iinpdsM 
'I'li.il IS, olfci ti\'<'K IK ulr.ili^f llic 
i \’(‘cr Knii.idur Siiinli li.dr.uii Siii>>li 
[ V;id;i\ (unilmii- and cslablisli lull (unlKil 
I over the slalt ’s iiolitiis 

Wlicn I'lwaii's |)i cdfn I'soi V.H. 

! Sin^^li nian.icd to Halt am Vadav 
i ,i|)|)(iintcd Id ilw |)dsi df |!|‘ l^radc'sli 
C dii^iidss cliicl. nianv had llidiiKlit that 
IIh t M was only a powfilyss npluT as 
lai the slate's polilKs was cdimnned 
I ()nly, I'lwai 1 had dthende.is (iettiiif’his 
' a< t tdH( 'her with a skill Ixiin out of 
, des[)el.ilidn, 'I'lwyiti turned the sitii.itidii 
I aidiind and td Ins advantaKi' Hy 
wdinniin hniisell intd the I’nnie Mnns- 
j let's idiilideiKe he ensuied that none ul 
\’ It SiiikIi's mat Innatidiis iniild atleet 
i him suhstaiili.dly 

i Ills lirst siaei'ss' the induetiun of the 
i lorniei Janata Pal leadei Kam Naiesh 
; 't’.idav intd the t'oiiKiess. Vadav, Idnfj 
1 disfoiitenled with Ins kit in \',l’, Sindh's 
i diitlit, was Iddknin fiir ,i laee-savinK way 
I (it I'ettinj; into the niliiiy; parts. Only 
j nobody in the Conj'n-ss made .my 
! nidves to f.ieililate Ins entry, Ihitil N,!) 

1 liw.iii, .III old fiiend, took the initiative, 

I st.nted ne^;dtlatldns with the Opposition 
i leadei .ind pot him a beith in the party. 

I This, without lellinp either \' H. Sinph 
: oi Mali.ini V.idav on the seheme. Onder- 
standabK, the two leaders were rathei 
i milled at hemp kept out of as important a 
1 iiolitk.il development as this 
i 'I'liey had anothei sur|5rise cominp. 

; K.im.ila Hahiipuna, the widow of H.N. 

H.ihupuna, walked into the Congress 
' act omii.inied by most members of the 
l.ok D.il (H). I'his was quite a coup, as 
; the liahupunas wield considerable influ¬ 
ence III Allahabad, where the Congress 
j will have to contend with the Raja of 
j Mand.i, I'lwati also managed to win over 
: a iMominont leader of the Uttar Pradesh 
; bills Shn anaiid Nautiy;il. 

While .ill of this made \ H. Singh and 
: ^.ldav feel consider.iblv insecure about 
their positidii.s III the new dispensation, 

I It pleasecl the Prime Minister no end. 
Ha|i\ lelt thtil 'riw.'iri, apart from impro¬ 
ving tlu' povetnaiuv ot the st.ite with his 

i N.D. Tlwarl; pulling oft the near Impoetible 

.. 
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proven adminislialive ability, was per- 
i()niiirif{ the task of organisational chief 
with e/an. too. Not surpnsingis then, 
(iandhi gave short shrift to those I’l’ 
legislat(>rs who called on him to say that 
gning Tiwari a free hand m the state 
could seriously jeopardise the chances ot 
the partv in the next general election. 

T iwan didn’t earn his success on 
account of the I’M alone. Initially 
hesistant in his approach, he soon swung 
into the task of garnering support in the 
state with relish. He began by holding 
elections to local bodies in the state and 
by getting his men elected to positions ol' 
power at the district level. This way he 
> iiined the strength to contend with 
\’ 15. Singh at the grassroots level Then 
he bought the loyalty ol several Con 
gressmen by appointing them as chair¬ 
men ol the state goxernment corpora¬ 
tions. C'leverK enough, he did not dis¬ 
miss any of the formei chief minister’s 
supporters either, thus pie-einpting any 
\’ 15. Singh move to complain to the 
jiarty high command about his high¬ 
handedness. This resulted in most Hi’ 
legislators giving iij) \’ 15 Singh as a lost 
cause and jumping on to the 'I’lwari 
bandwagon, insteafl. 

Then came the task ol winning over 
the administration. The chief minister 
pleased state government eniployi-es by 
putting them on a par witli central 
government employees as far as salaries 
iy.ind other perks were concerned. He 
^ also announced several measures that 
would improve thi- lot of professionals 
such as doctors and lawyers, thus build¬ 
ing up pockets of sup|)ort in every 
section of society. 

The only conse(|Uential person in UI’ 
politics with whom Tiwari didn’t have an 
’understanding' was Cihulam Nabi Azad. 
The latter was suspicious of the chief 
minister having heard rumours to the 
effect that Tiw'an was spreading false 
and malicious information about him and 
also leaking stones against him to the 
Lucknow press. Realising that Azad's 
► enemity could cost him dear, Tiwari 
swung into his appeasement routine. He 
had three meetings with him (over a 
period of sue hours), after which there 
was a remarkable change in Azad’s 
attitude. Much to the discomfort of the 
V.B. Singh faction, the two are now the 
best of friends and Azad never seems to 
tire of praising the Uttar Pradesh CM. 

N ow that LIttar Pradesh had been 
taken care of, all that remained was 
to fix his rivals in lielhi. 'i'lwart activated 
his old lobby tn Delhi, spent an inordin- 
<#le amount of time in the capital him¬ 
self, and maiuiged to sell himself to 


those occupiing positions of importance 
111 the present set-uj) in Delhi. As a 
result, sevet.il ministeis. buivauciais, 
journalists and some members of the 
Prime Ministei's olflce pleaded Ins case 
with Kajiv ’I'he aigumeni ran thus: onlv 
Tiwan could delwi-r t!ie goods as fai as 
Ultat Piadesh was concerned, and all 
help should be extended to him so that 


lieople I’lwari’s elo(|uenl deleuce of the 
new puiuh.iW'it sclieme at the lecenllv 
held chiel ministers’ ptess conleieiKe 
and Ins stioii.g att.ick oil N I Kama Rao. 
who was dead against the piogiamnii-, 
worked to his advantage 

Meanwhile, Tiwari ci'iUiiuieil his lam- 
paigii against areh-nval \’<'ei Hahadui 
Singh. I'he eonstant suggestion to the 



VMr Bahadur Singh (tail) and Balram Stngh 

the Congress retained tlie state 
Lven I'ttai Pradesh Ml’s got in on the 
act. At a luncheon meeting organised for 
nu niheis ol Parliament Ironi the state. 
Kajiv was told by nearly every invitee 
that Tiwan was doing exltemely well as 
CM and hassling him would rum the 
Congress' chances at the next poll 
To imjiress Kajn (iandhi even further 
Tiwan began taking great inteiest in 
what IS the PM’s latest obsession: 
I’anehayati Kaj. In every meeting on 
I’anehavati Kaj Tiwan suggested some 
novel .scheme which appealed to the 
Prime Minister. Soon, Rajiv began to 
consult Tiwan on the subject ove: most 


Things have worked 
out splendidly for 
chief minister Tiwari 
so far. iliit w8l he be 
able fodeHyer his 
state whdn the 
genefol elections 
come round? 



Yadav; outwIHad bv Tiwari 

high command that his predeccesoi was 
making things difficult tor him p.iid 
off V.B. Singh was asked to keep out 
o( (Iitai Pradesh. And alreadv beiefi ol 
legislative supixirt, the foniier CM (om 
plied with the directive. 

Tiwan, then, went a step furtlui, 
cashing in on V.B. Singh’s aiifi Muslim 
image. With his decision to sd u|i ,i High 
Court bench to decide on the Kam 
Janmabhoomi-Babn Masiid issue, Tivwi ri 
conceded a long-standing dem.ind TiTTFie 
Muslims and also, in the ploces^, des¬ 
troyed .Singh’s ciedibililv with die com¬ 
munity (The former CM h, id consist cut : 
ly refused this demand.) Cousideiablv 
rattled, Singh went lo \,inous Isl.imu 
centres (wliere reiepiions vvere org<i- 
nisecl in his lionoin) to in utialise mis 
malicious pro|)ajtafid,i But soiue of tlie 
mud stuck 

fimboldened by its Miicess, the 
Tiwan c.'imj) began plotting to remove 
Balram Singh Yadav Ironi the post ol 
PCC chief and appointing .Naiviidra 
Singh in his stead (jetting to know*"ol 
this, V.B. Singh went stniight lo the 
Pnme Minister to complain that such a 
move would prove suicidal lor the partv. | 
'I'he same day Balram Yadav and V.B | 
Singh organised a roza ittur party to | 
which more than a KM) MLAs were j 
iiiviled. At this function a decision was j 
taken to oppose any move to removtj 
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“V.B. Si ngh is my brother” 

N.D. TiwaHjgk the Congress party organisation in UP 


SvKpA v: How do you aaaeso the 
C'ongreHsOya prmpeeta in UP in 
the next Lok Sabha elections? 

I N.D. Tiwari: 'Hieane is no wave for 
j or against the Con^^^ssd) right now, 

I but the situation is changing very 
rapidly in our favour and I hope we 
I will be able to win most of the seats, 

j As a chief minister, it is my duty to 

j serve the people of UP and to launch 

I as many development projects as 

I possible. 1 have started massive 

I development schemes and hope that 

I because of this the people will again 

: vote for the Congress(I). 

! It u said that you interfere in 
I the working of the party orga- 
j niaation. la thia true? 

I 'Hus is a false allegation. I never 
I interfere; rather. 1 cooperate with 

I the Pradesh Congress(I) Commit- 

j tee. 1 extend my help whenever it is 

j sought. There is no confrontation 

between the party organisation and 
I the government. I never ask the 

I PCC(I) to appoint anybody as a 

I district (^ongress chief or to any 

1 other post. Tliat is their job; so why 

should I interfere? 

Doea the PCC’(I) chief inter¬ 
fere in your work? 

Never, 1 have no grievance 


Yadav from hi.s post. 

I'iwan's supporters, for their part, 
began siridentiv piotesling wh.it Ihev 
tailed a ‘signature campaign' against the 
chief minister. It took all of (ihiilain Nabi 
Azad's diplomatic skill to bring about an 
amicable settlement between the two 
camps. A truce was declared and V, H. 
Singh gave an assurance that he would 
do nothing to hamper the chief minister’s 
functioning until the elections were done 
with. As proof of his good intentions, 
.'singh got one of his supporters. S. P. 
Tiwari, a Ul* trade union leader, to call 
off a strike, which would have embarras¬ 
sed N.D. Tiwari considerably. 


T he (Ipfjosition, led by V.P. Singh, 
tried very hard to ^poil things for 
I'lwaii. too. Their strategy was simple: 
they would refrain from criticising 
riv\'.in, no matter what the provtK'ation. 
I'he Cnngiess, it was felt, would begin 
to suspect that their chief minister was 
in lalioots with the Janata Dal. Thus, by 
spreading contusion in the ranks of the 
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N.D. Tiwari 

against the PCC(I). They are all very 
helpful. 

Do you think Harijana and the 
Muslima are still with the Con- 
greaad) in UP? 

The Muslims were not happy with 
the Congress(l) one year back, but 
now their feelings have changed. We 
have taken many steps to solve their 
problems. For instance, the govern¬ 
ment has referred the Ram Jan- 
mabh(X)mi-Babri Masjid issue to a 
court. This was a long-standing de¬ 
mand of the Muslims. Hanjans have 
always sided with the Congress(I) 
and we are committed to their uplift. 
Several steps have been taken to 
help them. We are constructing 


ruling pailv. the Opposition would be 
able to iiupiow its electoral prospects. 

Tiwari played along- the chief minister 
look great care to conciliate the Opposi- 


Ghulam Nabi Azad 
was suspicious of 
Tiwari, having heard 
rumours to the effect 
that the CM! was 
spreading malicious 
stories about him. 
But Tiwari managed to 
convince Mm 
otherwise, and won 
him over to his side 


houses for them in every block of the 
state. 

Have you any differences with 
Veer Bahadur Singh and Balram 
Singh Yadav, the PCC(I) presi¬ 
dent? 

No, 1 have no differences with 
them. They are my brothers. The 
promises made by Veer Bahadur 
Singh during his chief ministership 
are being fulfilled by my government. 
There is no question of any con¬ 
frontation. Balram Singh and I are 
working together without any hitch. 
All this talk of differences between 
us is sheer rumour-mongering. 

What wilt be the thrust of your 
election campaign in the state? 

We will approach the voters with 
the details of the work we have 
done. We will highlight our achieve¬ 
ments and focus on the development 
work done under the C'ongress(l) 
regime, which no other party could 
have done. In the past, people's 
experience of samvid sarkar (coali¬ 
tion government) has not been good. 
Such governments were plagued by 
in-fighting and the state’s interests 
had suffered. Today, the Opposition 
parties are embroiled in similar 
squabbles amongst themselves. This 
time, the candidates will matter 
more than anything else. 

Are you happy with the per¬ 
formance of your ministers? 

Yes. I work 18 hours a day. They 
work also. 


tion at every turn and ensure that they 
remained non-combalive. His rivals in 
ihc ('(ingress thought this was their 
chance and promptly began suggesting 
to the higti command that 'J'lwari was 
actually an Opposition mole who would 
defect at the slightest sign of trouble. 
Fortunately for 'liwari, the party bosses 
did not buy tin.'--. Their interpretation ran 
differentlv; Tiwan had done such an 
excellent job that the Opposition could 
find nothing to criticise liim about The 
Janata Dal realised tliat they had goofed 
on this one. and began lambasting the 
chief minister on every issue. But by 
then, it was far too late. Tiwari had 
made his point with his masters in Delhi. 

So, things have worked out splendidly 
for the Uttar ITadesh chief minister. Hut 
the moment of truth is yet to come— 
when the Congress begins campaigning 
lor another five-year mandate. Will, 
Tiwari he able to deliver his state? The 
IHilitical future of Tiwari. and several 
Olliers, hinges on the answer to mat 
one 

Rajiv Shukla/Afaw Delhi 
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"Flying time to most travellers means time spent 
between here and there. 

But to a busine,ss traveller flying time is something 
that comes beween him and w'ork. 

And th.at's precisely w'hy 1 have gone all out to 
make it fly. 

I’ve pulled out the stops on most routes. 

To give you the largest number of nonstops from 
India. 


As many as 12 flights a week to London. 

5 to Frankfurt, the business gateway to Europe. 
3 to Rome. 

2 to Amsterdam. 

7 to Singapore, 

One a week to Paris and Tokyo. 

And my daily New York Whizzef has just 
one stop at Ixandon. 

Wliich makes it the fastest flight to New York. 


“I won’t stop now!” 



Another dream concept for the business traveller 
IS the Snoozer. 

A special flight with convenient night departures 
and early morning arrivals. 

So that you arrive rested and ready for business. 

I’ve stretched my upper decks and I’m adding 
tu my fleet. 

Which means more business class seats with an 
.^mphasis on comfort. ’ 


On the ground too. I’m making sure that 
everything goes like clockwork. 

Instant re.servations, .speedier check-ins anti rapid 
baggage delivery. 

My transit lounges at Bombay, Delhi, London and 
New York have also been refurbished to make 
relaxing a better experience 

So fly Air-India now. 

You’ll love the way I’ve changed ” 


The business traveller's best choice - 
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AND WHEN 
YOU’VE DECIDED 
TO MEET LIFE HEAD ON, 
ITS NICE TO BE DRESSED 
FOR THE OCCASION. 
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■rHF. ORIGINAL AMFRSCAN jEANS. NOW IN INDIA. 

Slip into your Wrangler jeans. Feel it snuggle against your skin. Mould itself into your body shape. As only Wrangler can. 

Simply because it's made so painstakingly. Thread by thread. So the special polyester core of the thread makes sure it doesn’t 
shred for the entire life ot the jeans. The button, the zipper, the rivets, the label are all pure, original Wrangler. Even the material 
is the same. As many as 70 cruel and minute checks precede any pair of jeans being branded Wrangler. From the classic regular 
‘Blues' to acid-wash to stone-wash jeans. After all, they are made for rather special people. People who would never accept 
second best. So when someone says you’re looking so free, easy and extremely desirable in your Wrangler jeans, you know it'll 
stay that way. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


HE JUDAS FACTOR 


Some Congressmen 
believe they can pull off 
a coup against Rajiv 
Gandhi. Who are they 
and what do they hope 
to gain? 

R ajiv (ialicjlii may have sur¬ 
vived the coup that his 
prtymen tried to engineer 
in 1987. Today, he may 
appear to prevail in the 
; Congress, but hatchets against him have 
I merely been lowered, not buried. The 
; Prime Minister’s enemies within the 
i party may be lying low, but this is not 
j because they have abandoned their 
I ambition. They know that there will 
; come a time for another showdown. 

I I'he advantage for the moment, 

I however, rests with Rajiv Gandhi. The 
i year began disastrously for him with the 
i C'ongressd) being defeated in the Tamil 
! Nadu Assembly elections and dissidence 
erupting in a number of states, uicluding 
Hihar, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat and 
! Rajasthan. The most significant aspect 
of the revolt in the states was the way 
I the Prime Munster's troubleshooters 
i were humiliated. Subsequently, Rajiv 
: was forced to compromise with those he 
I had earlier kept out of power. In short, it 
i was a period of reconciliation. 

! The turnaround began with the 
announcement of the populist Rs 2,500- 
crore Jawahar Rojgar Yojana, a progi am- 
me which seeks to generate employ¬ 
ment in the rural areas by directly 
i channelling central government funds to 
! the districts. This naked electoral ploy 
I was hailed by the party, which had 
: become considerably nervous about its 
i prospects in the general elections. 

Even more welcome was the Pnme 
! Minister’s Panchayati Raj proposal and 
I Its attendant slogans—‘Power to the 
1 people', ‘Maximum democracy’ and so 
on. In retrospect, this appears to have 
been a masterstroke. It left the Opposi¬ 
tion thoroughly confused and created an 
' attractive election issue at a time when 
none existed. Rajiv Gandhi, who 
j appeared a loser just a few months ago. 


suddenly assumed the aura of a man who 
is capable of leading his party to vuaorv. 

Those within the Congress! I) who had 
been warning against conspirators and 
backstabbers appeared more confident 
about the party's electoral prospects 
Kalpnaih Rai, the Congress!!) MP noted 
for his tirades in Parliament, gloats: 
“Rajiv Gandhi today enjoys the lull 
confidence of the party, its executive 
and the AICC(I). With the Panchayat 
Bill, he has become tremt'ndously [)opu- 
lar with rural India. Today, there is no 
question ol Congressmen leaving the 
party. ’’ 

“Six months ago. our position was 
realiv bad. People were beginning to 
think in terms of leaving the party," 
explains Uttar Pradesh deputy minister 
for power, Reena Kumari. “Now' the 
situation has turned and Congressmen at 
the grassro(>ts level are beginning to feel 
that Rajiv (iandhi is the best bet.” The 
younger set ot Congress(I) leaders— 



The hunt for the 
Judases in the 
Congress(l) is on. 

Frame-ups, 
back-stabbing and 
groupism 
have become 
a party 
obsessiopi 


who have benefited the most by Rajiv 
Gandhi’s style of politics, his greater 
reliance on youth and his suspicion ol the 
party’s old guard- are also optimistic, 
jagdish 'fyller, one-time Youth Con 
gross leader and presently food proces¬ 
sing ministei. feels that the turnaround 
IS complete and irrevocably in favoui of 
Rajiv Gandhi: “Anybody who thinks that 
Congressmen will leiivi- the party is 
living in a fool’s paradise. I would advise 
the other side to keep its house m order, 
tor. It IS breaking up and jieople are 
queueing up to join Rajiv Gandhi.” 
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71ie I’rime Minister's supporters may 
have become somewhat complacent of 
late, but few privately deny the exist¬ 
ence of the continued threat from quar¬ 
ters within the party. However, they 
feel that the threat is no longer immedi¬ 
ate. Kaipnath Kai, for instance, ar^pies: 
“The people of Intlia are with Kajiv 
Gandhi, 'rheretoic. Kajiv (jandhi does 
not have to bother about those who 
deserted him and those win, .still con¬ 
spire against him. As Iodk as the people 
are with Itim, so will the peojile’s 
representatives (MPs and MI.As). " The 
principal thrust of th<‘ party leadership, 
according Ur Congressmen like Kai, 
should be directed at fonnulating and 
implementing progtamines that directly 
benefit the masser. Kajesh Pilot, the 
Congress leader who earned recent 
success for his handling of crises, adds 
that “the party leadership will remain 
Strong as long as it carries on fighting 
the ideological war and upholding the 
principle'- which the Congress has tradi¬ 
tionally stood for” 

P ublic expressions about the extent 
of the throat are, of course, taboo 
For such admissions would suggest that 
the Prime Minister is not all-powerful 
and seem to confinn Arun Nehru's 
tliesis that the collapse of the Congres- 
s(I) IS uievitable. Privately, senior Con¬ 
gressmen are candid when talking about 
the threat from within and its ominous 
implications. The conspirators and their 
sympathisers within the party would 
either like to see Kajiv Ciaiidhi lemoved 
from party presidentship or his authority 
reduced to such an extent tliat he cannot 
rule effectively. 

The first conspiracy mounted bv Zail 
Singh, Anin Nehni and V.P. Singh was 
aided and abetted by a whole host of 
Congiessfl) leaders who remain within 
the party. They had chosen a highly 
nsky and ambitious course of action 
aimed at cntically undermining the 
Prime Minister’s authority by attemp¬ 
ting to defeat his presidential nominee. 
R. Venkataraman. Had Venkataraman 
been defeated, it would have implied 
that there was no confidence in Rajiv 
Gandhi's leadership and set the stage for 
his ouster. The conspiracy fell through 
for various reasons and ultimately led to 
I Anin Nehru's and V.P. Singh’s depar¬ 
ture. But it showed how real and 
dangerous the threat from within could 
be. It also gave the Prime Minister dark 
circles under his eyes and made him 
1 constantly anxious about the trustwor- 
I thiness of his partymen. 

Arun Nehru and V. P. Sin^, dismayed 
at being pushed out in tlie cold, initially 
tried to cmgineer a mass exodus of MPs 
firom the party. They unsuccessfully 


attempted to make out that they repre¬ 
sented the ‘true’ Congress culture and 
that Kajiv Gandhi was an aberration who 
was doomed to fail, if they did not 
succeed, it was chiefly because even 
those partymen who were very opposed 
to Kajiv Gandhi were keen on clinging on 
to jiower This forced V.P. Singh to 
change tack Despite protests from his 
dose lieutenant. Ram Uhan, who had 
continued to entertain the hope that 
Congressmen would desert the party, 
Singh became part of the mainstream 
(ipposition, and began projecting himself 
as an alternative to Kajiv Gandhi. 

Meanwhile, Arun Nehru continued to 
maintain links with CongressfD MPs. 
The objective was— and is—to keep his, 
and jierhaps V.P. Singh's,options open. 
■Should the Congressfl) under Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s leadership fall short of gaining a 
niajonty in the next general elections. 
Arun Nehru and V.P. Singh—-with their 
clutch of MPs—could bid for re-entry 
into the Congressfl). If Congressmen 
are terrified of anything, it is the pros- 
jiect of being out of piower. Few would 
have any qualms about walking out on 
Rajiv Gandhi and accepting V.P. Singh 


r'r 


RaJIv (laft) with Zall Singh: aurvived the first 
conspiracy 

as their next leader if they were assured 
a majonty in Parliament and a place in 
government. 

The prospect of the Congressfl) get¬ 
ting either a wafer-thin majonty or no 
majonty at all in the next election is 


THE CONSPIRATORS? 










JAGANNATH MISHRA 

He has proved to be a man 
whom the Congress high 
command cannot put 
down. Rajiv Gandhi had 
him moved out of Bihar 

E oiitics a few years ago. 
utwascompeiiedto 
bring him back as the 
state’s PCC(t) president. 
He remains sore because 
the high command has 
kept out his men from the 
PCC(t). 


M.L. FOTEDAR _ 

He was once very 

B owerful within the party, 
ut was shunted off to the 
inconsequential steel and 
mines ministry by Rajiv 
Gandhi. Not content with 
taking a backseat, he has 
established contact with 
many Congressmen, who 
would like to see the PM 
cut down to size. 
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becominK more and more real. The 
result of last week’s neRotiations be¬ 
tween V.P. Singh and tlie Bharatiya 
Janata Party (Bj[’) has boosted the 
Opposition’s chances. At the meeting 
held at Rajmata Vijayaraje Scindia’s 
house, the two sides appear to have 
agreed to electoral adjustments m the 


“tin 

The first conspiracy 
mounted by Zail 
Singh, Arun Nehru 
and V.P. Singh was 
aided and abetted by a 
whole host of 
Congressmen. The 
fact is that many are 
still in the party 


Hindi-belt states. This spells only one 
thing for the Congress(l): nightmaie 
Kveiy e.'iperieiiced Congressman is hilly 
aware of the basic poll arithmetic: the 
Coiigress(l) has. on an average, secured 
about 4(1 per cent ol the popular vote, li 
It has dominated I'arliament, it is be- 
cau.se of the Opposition's split votes. 


The OpjK'Sition now appe.irs conversant 
with this anthmelic hk) In stales such 
as H.irvana and Rajasthan. OpjHisition 
leaders, as far back as a year ago, 
decided not to let the Congresstl) take 
ad\anlage ol then ditteiences and infoi- 
mally agreed to have seal adjustments. 
It a <imilar decision is enloiced at the 
national level bv the two most imjiortant 
Opposition pailies the BJP and the 
Janata Dal R.ijiv (iaiidhi will reijuire a 
mitacle to see his party through at thc‘ 
hustings. 

For the Piime Minislei’s detr.iclors, 
this IS a welcome piosjiect t\ deteat for 
the Congtessll) at the iieM elections will 
be primaiilv Rajiv {'landhi's loss not the 
party's. Besides, the Congresstl) 
could eniergi as the single largest 
jiaity in Parli.iment and hence he in the 
best position to lorm the governmeiii 
with the help ol Indejx'ndenls and smal¬ 
ler parties. Thus, the Piime Minister is 
confronted with a tonnidahle task. He 
has to ensuie the loyalty ol 'he nitijonty 
of his MPs and, at the same time, has to 
eithei politically cripple oi win over the 
Congresstl) stalwarts ojiposeo to him. 
Unlortunately. however, so tar none ol 


I 
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ARJUN SINGH 


Once the powerful 
vice-president of the 
Congress(l), he has been 
reduced to a mere state 
politician. He believes 
that the Churhat iottery 
exposure was engineered 
by Rajiv’s men. He is now 
trying to consolidate his 
base in Madhya Pradesh 
and to get back at Rajiv 
Gandhi’s two nominees; 
Madhavrao Scindia and 
Motilal Vora. 


N.D. TIWARI _ 

The Uttar Pradesh chiei 
minister has been 
approached by the 
anti-Rajiv nexus. Tiwari 
has made no attempt to 
prove his loyalty to the 
party high command and 
has scrupuiousiy avoided 
criticising V.P. Singh. 
Tiwari. however, remains 
undecided; the proverbiai 
fence-sitter. 



I 
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KAMLAPATITRIPATHI 

The veteran Congressman 
is reported to have tried 
rallying opinion against 
the Prime Minister. His 
praise of Rajiv Gandhi at 
the recent AiCC(i) session 
on the Panchayati Raj Bill 
is viewed as an attempt to 
shake off the hounds. But 
he remains a suspect and 
wili continue to be 
sideiined in Congressji) 
politics. 


BALRAM JAKHAR 


The Lok Sabha Speaker is 
reputed to be a highly 
ambitious man. He is 
suppodbd to have chaired 
a ‘secret’ meeting of 
partymen in Bombay early 
this year. His supporters 
believe that the fodder 
scandai was leaked to the 

6 ress by home minister 
uta Singh in an attempt 
to destroy his credibility. 
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the fVime Minister’s attempts in these 
directions have treen entirely successful. 
And there is just six months left. 

T he hunt for the Judases and Bru 
tuses in the ConKressf!' is on. 
Frame-ups, back-stabbinK and unfetter- 
red |p;oupism have become a jiarty 
obsession. 'I'he targets are senior Con¬ 
gressmen, who are considered to have 
both the potential tor upstapinj^ Kajiv 
(iandhi and yood reasons for doing so. 
Among the stalwarts who tx-lieve that 
they have a bleak future under Kajiv 
(iandhi are Ar)un Singh, Makhanlal Fote- 
<lar, jagannath Mishra, Bansi l-al, 
Harideo joshi, Jagannath I’ahadia, Kam 
■ lapati Tripathi, (i.K. Moopanar and a 
host of others. These men. among 
others, have at some time or the other 
tx'en liumiliated and stripped of effective 
power. They are joined by a far larger 
group wluch IS uncertain about Kajiv 
Gandhi—his intentions and ultimate 
capacity to return the party to power. 

One reoorthas it that the Congipss(I) 
liigh conunand recently stumbled upon 
an incipient plan to rally ojanion against 
{ the I’rime Minister. I'he ring leaders 
I supjxxsedly were: Kamlapati Tnpathi, 
the fonner working president of the 
partv who was ostensibly sidelined for 
not working at .ill; Shankar Uayal Shar- 
ma, who cannot stomach the way his 
authonty has been allowed to be eroded 
in the Kajya Sabha, Uma Shankar iJik- 
slnt, the grand old man, who has been 
discarded after beuig usrsl to fonnulate 
plans to strengtfien the party organisa¬ 
tion; and Lok Sabha Speaker Balram 
Jakhar, who is said to be extremely 
ambitious and who had parleyed with Zail 
Smgh dunng the presidential election 
cnsis. These four men are ch.irged with 
holding secret meetings round the coun¬ 
try. Jakfiar, who chaired one such meet¬ 
ing held in Bombay early tliis year, is 
rejxirted to lx on the Prime Minister’s 
liit-list. His supporters are convinced 
that the leak of the fodder machinery 
import case was conducted at the behest 
of Union home minister Buta Singh, who 
is currently one of the Prime Minister’s 
principal hatchet-men. 

The coterie lovaf to Rajiv Gandhi 
believes tliat an excellent way of neutra¬ 
lising potential trouble-makers is to dis- 
1 credit them. Like Jakhai, Arjun Singh, 
the man who w'us bi ought down from the 
position of party vice-president and 
shunted off to Madhya Pradesh, thinks 
1 that the exposure of the Churhat lottery 
I scam was engineered by the Prune 
I Minister’s men in an attempt to destroy 
j his credibility. Many more calculated 
I leaks are eimsaged. throwing some 
I Congressmen into a state of panic. 
j^Kamlajiat I Tnpathi tried to shake off 


the hounds by showering praise on Rajiv 
Gandhi at the recent AICC(I) session on 
llie Panchayati Kaj Bill. He astounded 
partymen by comparing the Prime 
Minister to Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Nehru. The party was fooled but not 
watchdogs like Dhawan and Buta Singh, 
who are fully aware of the old guard’s 
lajiacity to hit back. 

The dissidents liave been notching up 
point after point in the recent skir¬ 
mishes. The loyalist camp is alarmed at 
the manner in which its members are 
getting axed from key political positions 
in the states. A hypothesis gaining 
credence is that an organised anti-Rajiv 
gioup has been established in most 
states. The explosion of dissidence im¬ 
mediately after the Tamil Nadu poll 
defeat is cited as corroboration. 
Moreover, dissidents in every state 
made it a point to humiliate the Prime 
Minister's emissaries (Oscar Fer- 



If Congressmen are 
terrified of anything, it 
is the prospect of 
being out of power. 
Few would have any 
quaims accepting 
V.P. Singh as their 
new leader if .they 
were assured a pl^e 
in government 


nandes, for instance, had his trousers 
npped by angry dissidents in Patna). It 
took Fotedar to bnng matters under 
control and, consequently, he is a prime 
suspect today. 

In the initial years of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
rule, Fotedar had a free run of the party. 
Then, he suddenly lost his mentor’s 
confidence and found himself packed off 
to the inconsequential steel and mines 
ministry, where he continues to lan¬ 
guish. Disgruntled, he has been forging 
ties with a broad spectrum of dissidents, 
including his former foe, Arjun Singh, 
over the last one year. The re-entry of 
Dhawdh was largely prompted by the 
desire to check Fotedar, who, in turn, is 
said to have persuaded Arun Nehru to 
leak the I'hakkar Commission report. 
The furore over the commission’s find¬ 
ings damaged both the Prime Minister 
and Dhawan. But it also brought them 



Rscant AICC(I) meeting on Panchayati Ra|: 
the direct approach 


closer and Dhawan today is determined ' 
to unearth the complex links between 
Fotedar and friends within the party. 

A formidable political manipulator, 
Fotedar has the requisite wile to unite 
disparate groups of Congressmen who 
would like to see the last of Rajiv 
Gandhi. He is lejxirled to have estab¬ 
lished rapport with Jagannath Mishra in 
Bihar; Aijun Singh and key followers, 
such as Digvijay Singh, in Madhya 
Pradesh; the Harideo Joshi group in 
Rajasthan; and a host of smaUer factions 
spread across the states. Some mem¬ 
bers of the party’s old guard have also ^ 
approached UP chief minister Narain 
Dutt Tiwari, who, with his image as a 
clean and efficient politician, would be an 
ideal figurehead for the dissidents. 
Tiwari has remained non-committal 
chiefly because of his inherent timidity. 

I'he dissidents have also been making 
things difficult for those who were 
groomed and promoted by the Prime 
Minister. Rajasthan PCC(I) president 
Rajesh Gehlot’s predicament is typical. 

As the Prime Minister’s nominee, 
Gehlot had been doing pretty much what 
he pleased in Rajasthan and even suc¬ 
ceeded in having veteran leader Harideo • 
Joshi removed from the chief minis¬ 
tership. Joshi was ultimately shunted off 
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to Assam as Governor, but managed to 
demonstrate who called the shots in 
Rajasthan. He is said to have prevailed 
upon the AICC(I) to drop Gehlot, who is 
reportedly going to be replaced shortly 
by Hiralal Deopura, once number two in 
Joshi’s Cabinet. 

Other casualties include Tariq Anwar, 
the former Bihar PCC(l) president, who 
was forced out by Jagannath Mishra; 
Ahmed Patel, who was removed from 
the Gujarat PCC(I) presidentship and 
now oversees the construction of Nehru 
Bhavan in New Delhi; Ghulam Nabi 
Aaad, against whom complaints are 
mounting in Uttar Pradesh, which he 
looks after as AICC(D general secret¬ 
ary; and Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, who 
relinquished charge of Bengal affairs to 
Indira-loyalist Ghani Khan Chowdhury. 
That the Prime Minister is not too happy 
at being forced to concede to pressures 
from the old guard is borne out by the 
way he continues to clip the wings of 
people like Jagannath Mishra and Ghani 
Khan, both of whom have not been 
vested with complete authority. 

Perhaps, the most troublesome state 
leader whom the Prime Minister’s men 
have not been able to tame is Arjun 
^ Singh, who continues to shore up his 
defences in Madhya Pradesh. Sing^ has 
launched a programme similar to Jagan¬ 
nath Mishra’s jagran’ and is touring 



the state on liis own, despite admoni¬ 
tions from the AICC'(l). His trusted 
lieutenant, party MLA Kama Shankar 
Singh, in the meantime, has tn'en main¬ 
taining contact with a large numix'r of 
state MPs and MLAs and steadily 
undermining the bases ol Madliavrao 
Scindia and Motilal Vora. Recently. Ar¬ 
jun Singh’s supporters demanded an 
investigation into the affairs of the Jai 
Vilas 'Trusts owned by Vijayaraje Scin¬ 
dia. 'The move is suspected as bi-ing 
aimed at Madhavrao Scindia. who is a 
member of the trusts and is alleged to 
have forcibly occupied some tiust land. 

T he Prime Minister’s supporters tend 
to dismiss such intrigues as a man¬ 
ifestation of groupism which, after ail, 
IS something of a Congress tradition. 
'I'hc logic, however, does not take into 
account the fact that every victory for 
the dissidents only increases the likeli¬ 
hood of future revolt. It also ignoies the 
fact that there are many Congtessnien 
who, despite their loyalty to the party, 
are very unhappy with the pieseiit state 
of affairs, and may thus be won over by 
the dissidents. Many partymen in Bihar, 
for instance, are appalled that S,N..Sinha. 
who dabbled in Janata politii s, has been 
imposed as chief mimster. In Maharash¬ 
tra, the loyalists continue to dislike chief 
minister Sharad Pawar. In Bengal, 
PCC(I) chief Ghani Khan may appear to 
have been appeased, but he piobablv 
privately prays for Rajiv Gandhi’s defeat 
at the next elections. In UP, a number of 
MPs, including Hafiz Mohammad Siddi- 
que from Moradabad and Santosh 
Kumar Singh from Azarngarh, openly 
talk of revolting against the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. 

Today, Rajiv Gandhi perhaps realises 
the futility of tracking down and des¬ 
troying all the Judases haunting his 
party. The job of gunning down oppo 
nents has been relegated to hit-men, 
notably Buta Singh and K.K. Dhawan. 
The business of overseeing state politics 
has Ijeen handed over to slate ccKirdina- 
tion committees. 

The Prune Minister now appears to 
believe that the only way out is to 
approach the electorate directly. Slo¬ 
gans like Power to the peojile' and talk 
of the ‘communal threat’ have given him 
issues to take to the people. 'I’oday, 
Rajiv Gandhi claims to lx- the guarantor 
of grassroots democracy, socialism and 
secularism. He has been bom again as 
the symbol of everything the Congres- 
s(l) stands for. It is a brave attempt. But 
even if this persona attracts votes, it is 
not certain that the votes alone will help 
him retain power. 

Indranil Baiwr]ia/M«w fMhJ 
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Sam Pitroda fights 
back his enemies to 
become the undisputed 
leader of the 
telecommunications 
revolution 




C all him what you wish: pipe- 
dreamer. visionary, eccen¬ 
tric Kenius, megalomaniac, 
niessiah or CIA aRent. But 
there is no denying one 
thing. Satyen (iangaram (Sam) I’ltroda is 
a survivor. A bare month ago, the 
anti-Pitroda lobby seemed to have him 
cornered. Pitroda appeared set to lose 
everything: the Prime Minister’s confi¬ 
dence, the responsibility for overseeing 
the five national technology missions 
(drinking water, oilseeds, illiteracy era¬ 
dication, immunisation and telecom¬ 
munications) and, most of all, what is 
probably closest to his heart—an oppor¬ 
tunity to revamp the telecommunica¬ 
tions set-up. But last fortnight, Pitnxia 
managed to turn the tables on his 
detractors. 

Since the beginning of the year, the 
controversy over who would be 
appointed chairman of the 'I'elecom- 
munications Commission—the apex 
body in the telecom hierarchy—hogged 
newspaper space and was debated in 
New iJelhi’s cocktail circuits. It seemed 
likely then that Pitroda would lose out to 
the former secretary of the department 
of telecommunications (DOT), Satya 
Pal, who was backed by Union com¬ 
munications minister Veer Bahadur 
Singh and the pro-imports lobby. 

For one. in the four years after his 
return to India, Pitnxla had made a 
number of powerful enemies who were 
keen on clipping his wings. Then, when 
it was announced in Parliament that the 
secretary of DOT would automatically 
assume the chairmanship of the TC, 
Pitroda clearly seemed to be out of the 
running. Veer Bahadur Singh was plan¬ 
ning to give Satya Pal. who was due to 
retire shortly, a three-year extension. If 
Singh succeeded, Pitroda would have 
been done out of more than just a job. 
He would have lost the chance to fulfil 
his mission to lead the Indian telecom¬ 
munications revolution. 

Late last month, however, it was 
Pitroda who won out. In a surprise move 
he was appointed DOT secretary and by i 
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PITRODA’S 

BRIEF 



Pitroda's detractors advance 
is that he has taken on more 
than he can handle. Whether 
they are right or wrong, there 
is no denying that Pitroda now 
has a great deal on his plate. 


• He Is the chairman of the 
Telecommunications 

Commission—the apex 
body in the telecom set-up. 

• He Is the secretary of the 

department of 
telecommunications. 


e As secretary, he 
oversees the working of 
many Important telecom 
organisations, including 
the Indian Telephone 
industries, the 
Telecommunications 
Research Centre, the 
Hindustan Cables Ltd, the 
Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd 
and the Centre for 
Development of Telematics 
(C-DoT),ofwhichhe 
continues to be the 
chairman. 


• He heads technology 
missions for drinking 
water, immunisation, 
illiteracy eradication, 
and oilseeds. 

He Is likely to head 
another mission on the 
control of floods. 

e He is also believed to 
advise the Prime Minister 
on a number of 
matters—n(M really a formal 
Job, but one more 
responsibility for the 
incurable workaholic. 



virtue of this became chairman, TC. 
This dual responsibility means that Pit¬ 
roda now has a complete hold over 
everythinK telecom, including organisa¬ 
tions like Indian 'Pelephone Industries, 
the Telecommunications Research Cen¬ 
tre and, of course, the Centre for 
Development of Telematics (C-Do'D, 
where he continues as chairman. It also 
means that he will be responsible for 
allocating funds to the telecom sector in 
the Eighth Plan, overseeing all research 
and development activities, deciding on 
technvilogy and equipment imports and 
will even have the say in how many 
telephone connections are to be re¬ 
leased All tins in addition to remaining 
the head of the five technology missions. 
And. of course, he will continue to be 
one of Kaiiv Candhi’s most trusted 
advisers. The Pitroda growth curv'e, 
which seemed likely to crash a couple of 
months ago, now reads; up, up and 
away. 

P itroda's fnends say that if he is 
controversial, it is because he isn't 
afraid to call a spade a spade and, if need 
be, a dirty shovel. And this, in turn, has 
made him many enemies. Newspaper 
reports have alleged that Pitroda's fami¬ 
ly has profited from his connection with 
C-DoT. His family manages two com¬ 
panies in the US: The Milwaukee-based 
Micro-Xechnology Inc. and the Chicago- 
based Martek Inc. Before his return to 
India, Pitroda was chairman of both 
companies. He says he handed over 
control of the companies to his family 
and gave up his shares. But that, say 
critics, hasn’t stopped him from obtain¬ 


ing C-DoT's requirements through the 
two companies and making money on 
the side. 

"Not true at all,” Pitroda told Sunday, 
claiming that the reports were inspired 
by the pro-impoft lobby, which wants to 
denigrate him. "In fact,” says Pitroda, “I 
have spent money on C-DoT.” I'o 
substantiate this, he claims that he even 
put up some C-DoT personnel at his 
Chicago house during their training in 
the LIS. Says Pitroda: "All my wealth is 
declared. I have nothing to hide, ” adding 
that “you don’t leave a US $500,0(K) job 
(tile amount he earned annually from the 
companies) to make a few thousand 
dollars”. 

The allegations against Pitroda came 
at a time when the battle for the 
Telecom Commission was at its height. 
It was felt that the charges would stymie 
his chances for the job. But the allega¬ 
tions did not stick and Pitroda, a great 
survivor, staged a remarkable com¬ 
eback. 

Controversy has dogged Pitroda ever 
since he was given the C-DoT brief four 
years ago. The agency-—funded in equal 
measure by DOT and the department of 
electronics (DOE)—was provided Rs 36 
crores to indigenously develop digital 
switching equipment for telephone ex¬ 
changes At the end of a three-year 
research and development period, C- 
DoT was to develop the main automatic 
exchange or MAX. However, the coun¬ 
try still awaits the MAX. What it got 
instead was the 128-tine rural automatic 
exchange (RAX), of which 100 have 
been installed and, recently, production 
clearance was granted for another pro- 
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THE RAX 
SYSTEM 


C'OoT bsgan by promising the country 
a 10,000-llne main automatic 
exchange (MAX). The MAX never 
materialised, but C-OoT manufactured 
the Inexpensive 12B-llne RAX, which Is 
suitable tor taking telecommunications 
to the villages. 



THEEPABX 

EXCHANGE 


C-DoT has also designed the Electronic 
Private Automatic Branch Exchange 
(EPA8X), which Is now manufactured 
by a number of private companies. This 
has been PItrods's and C-DoT's other 
major contribution to date. 


ject—a 512-line automatic exchange. A 
far cry from the l(),()0{)-plus lines which 
the MAX ptomises. "'niat's okay,” says 
I’ltroda. "in the process of development 
It’s not a big deal. Look at it this wav. 
'I'lie people at C-Do'l' arc smarter today 
than they were two years ago. ” Never¬ 
theless, the MAX IS still a distant dream 
and his critics say that India will never 
t see an indigenous exchange of this kind. 
Despite delays, the fact remains that 
C-Do'r will continue to be the premier 
development agency in the telecom 
sector. 

f’itroda’s enemies—he claims to have 
none—made much of the delays. “Im¬ 
port instead, ’ they chorused. “Why wait 
for something that will never happen.'” 
The pack was led by Devendra K. 
Sangal, who retired as DOT secretary 
last year. It is said that he was backed 
solidly by the multinationals—especially 
the giant p-rench telecom company, 
Alcatel. In fact, from the very beginning, 
there has been a running battle between 
him and Alcatel. 

The reason is simple: Alcatel was 
desperate to land a contract to set up a 
second digital switching facility (they had 
bagged the order for the first before 
Pitroda's advent) to chum out its E-lOB 
exchanges with a capacity to handle five 
lakh telephone lines annually. The total 
package is worth a staggering Rs 920 
crores, inclusive of the exchanges and 
related equipment. DOT, under Sangal, 
was for the deal. DOE, under K.P.P. 
Nambiar, one of Sangafs most bitter 
■ enemies, said no. “Pop-corn imports, ' 
scoffed Pitroda (a term he uses for the 
import of any product he feels India has 


the capaljility ol producing), 'fhe issue is 
still to be decided. 

Says Alcatel’s Indian representative 
C.S. Pun. sarcastically "Pitroda is a 
rising star. He talks ol developing in¬ 
digenous tei bin'log\ and cutting out lore- 
igners. But does he re.iliv mean it.'” The 
insinuation IS that while Pitroda may talk 
about indigenisation, he is actually after 
US technology and wants to keep the 
Europeans and the Japanese out. .Says 
Purr “The C-DoT exchanges are ot his 
own design. Hut to produce these ex¬ 
changes, he needs 30-40 per cent fore¬ 
ign ingredients, which curiously only 
come from the US.” 



Pitroda is ciearly a 
man in a hurry. He 
sincerely believes in 
the 21st century 
dream and that India 
could attain 
technological 
pre-eminence by then 



Sangal views it a hit dilleieiitiv’ "Pit¬ 
roda is in the h.ihit of lio.istiiig that he is 
closet to his taigets than hc‘ leallv is In 
his tt'lecom mission document, lu' set 
I9H7-8B as the targi't (or pioducing the 
H),0()t)-line MAX. It nevei h.ippened 
He indulges in empty bo.ists I'his only 
gives a handle to his cntics that he is 
misrepresenting lacts. Is this kind of 
hoast really necessary 

Despite pressures to go thiough with 
the Alcatel deal, Pitioda held film. The 
Erench President Kiancois Mitteiand 
lobbied for the Ali.itel contract during 
his talks with Kajiv (jandbi in Pans last 
year More reiently, the Hindujas— 
appointe'd Akatel’s agents in India 
pressed the multinational's case I’ltro- 
da’s good friend, Planning Commission’s 
jai Ram Raniesh says, "He was tlu: only 
one who could tell the Hindujas straight 
on the face: ‘Haik off.’ ‘ He adds' "He 
makes enemies in the system herause it 
IS monbund. Pitroda is a threat to the 
traditional politician, to bureaucrats who 
don’t want to do things He’s Ihreatr-ning 
private tiefdoms which have beem 
finunshing for fhe last 40 years.” 

P itroda has come a long way. A 
physics giaduale from M.S. Uni- 
versilv, Haroida, he left the country 26 
years ago with only .$400 in his pocket 
for the USA. After securing an electro¬ 
nics degree from the Illinois Institute in 
Chicago, he entered the telecommunica¬ 
tions field. His first big break came when 
he got a job with (General Teleithone and 
Electronics, where he stayed for ten 
years, working on designing and de¬ 
veloping digital electronic switching sys- 
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The rise and rise of Sam Pitroda 


How did he do it? And what problems is he going to face at the top? 


I t has taken hum tour short yem to 
to the very top. Last month, 
Sam Pitroda, alter appearing in dan¬ 
ger of being sidelined, was appointed 
chairman of the all-important Tele- 
communicationa Commission. How 
did he do it? By dint of hard work? 
Merit? Or simply connections in the 
right places? - 

"Access to the PM," suggests 
D.K. Sangal who retired as telecom 
secretary last year. Sangal was one 
of those who resisted htroda and 
questioned the wisdom of his ideas. 
Access is certainly a point on which 
Pitroda scores over all other 
bureaucrats. Says Sangal: “It is 
something that helps us, but harms 
us, too.” 

To substantiate, Sangal says the 
telecom de|»rtment once put up a 
request for increasing its budgetary 
allocation for 1987. But Htroda went 
to the PM and told him that the 
adiemes envisaged could be im¬ 
plemented at hah the cost. In his 
draft report on the telecom missicnt 
in 1987, Pitroda detailed the cost 
structure for setting up a telephone 
system. In this he proposed to cut 
down the cost of setting up a tele¬ 
phone system from Rs 26,600 per 
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line to Rs 12,000. 

Once the PM saw his figures, he 
was reluctant to accede to the tele¬ 
com department’s request. Rtroda 
gave him the impression that the 
bureaucracy was wasting money and 
needlessly asking for more. When 
Sangal enquired why the PM had not 
reacted to the department’s propos¬ 
al, he discovered what had trans¬ 
pired between Rajiv and Pitroda. 
Taken aback, he went to Pitnxia and 
tried to reason with him. 

"1 asked him how he could cut the 
cost by half,” Sangal recalls. “I told 
him we needed to import material for 
our cables, that there is a 240 per 
cent duty on cop^r and a 100 per 
cent duty on polj^ne. He reacted 
by saying this was ridicidous and the 
import policy was wrong. 1 said that 
was another matter.” "rte argument 
rested there. But the damage was 
done: the telecom budget was cut. 

Sangal complains that Pitroda shot 
down two very good schemes—one 
for manufiicturing card telephones 
(which Pitroda called “obscene in a 
country like India”) and the other for 
mroducmg cellular radio telei^K^s. 
Moreover, he suffiests that Pitro- 
da’.s style is to indulge m wishful 
thinking. Says Sangal: "He always 
talks of how things should work, not 
how they do work.” If realities 
haven’t really bothered Pitroda, it 
was probably because he was never 
involved with the running of the 
enttfe telecom department. “But 
now that he heads the show, his real 
test has come,” Sangal says. 

O ne of Pitroda's main worries 
may turn out to be trade union¬ 
ism in the two Mahanagar Telephone 
Nigams in Delhi and Bombay. 


1 U.. (o/ 


K.P.fP. NMnblar: mM ‘no* 
toAieoM 


According to Sangal, it was the PM’s 
idea to convert the telephone depart¬ 
ments of Delhi and Bombay into 
public limited companies so that they 
could raise funds more easily. “I was 
against it all along,” Sangal says. 
’The Nigams did not make much 
money by issuing public bonds. In 
any case, this could have been done 
through government channels too.” 

Pitroda could well realise that the 
ptublems of running the Nigams may 
negate whatever benefits accrue 
from them, feels Sang.^i. Nigam em¬ 



O.K. Sangal; PItroda’a moat bittar critic 


ployees are certain to demand salar¬ 
ies on a par with public sector em- 
pfoyees because technically the com¬ 
panies fall in that category. Warns 
Sangal: “Once the battle starts, 
there is no way the employees can 
lose it.” 

Otiier problems Pitroda will face, 
Sangal says, are dealing with over- 
staffing at tiielTI units and laying 
cables. 

Given the constraints, Sangal 
is sceptical about PiUoda’s aaulntious 
plans. He points out that despite 
saymg he would produce the 10,000- 
line main automatic exchange by 
1987-88, Pitroda has so far only 
come 1 ^ with the 512-line rur^ 
automatic exchange, Sang^ ex¬ 
plains, "In reality, '^at he is doing is 
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putting together many 128-lme RAX 
exchanges and claiming that they are 
just as good. But it isn’t exactly as 
simple as that. Each 128 RAX is an 
integrated unit with its own compu¬ 
ter. To connect two 128 RAX ex¬ 
changes you need to have a separate 
computer. 'This complicates matters. 
The more you keep adding new 
units, the more computers you need. 
And the whole system needs an 
enormous amount of software.” Not 
surprisingly, while a 128-line RAX 
takes six months to become oper¬ 
ational, a 512-line RAX has taken 
two years. 

The problem with Pitroda, points 
out one of his detractors, is that "he 
is something of a marketing man. He 
is intelligent and he knows how to 


How did Sam 
Pitroda get to the 
top? “Access to the 
PM,” suggests D.K. 
Sangal, who retired 
as telecom secretary 
last year 


sell an idea. But he cannot claim to 
have had results as yet." Adds 
Sangal; "The government is now 
boasting of four million telephone 
lines, etc,, etc. But these are not 
Pitroda’s results. These are the 
results of what the depatment of 
telecommunications has done over 
the years.” 

Another characteristic Pitroda is 
often criticised for is his haste. Says 
a bureaucrat: “Tlie problem is that 
too oftai, at the instance of ministers 
and pec^le Iflce Pitroda, we work for 
short-term residts and don't plan for 
the long term. First, Pitroda gave 
hnnaelf 100 days. Then one year. 
Finally, he has ccune to sayii^ he will 
quit 2 hi^ isn’t on taiiget in three 
years. Does this make any sense? 



Sanchar Bhevan; a revolution In the otdng? 


And who cares if he isn't on target? 
We, the bureaucrats, ha\e to stay on 
and an.swer. He doesn't." 

One thing Pitroda’s most tren¬ 
chant critics agree on is that he does 
not nurture political ambitions. 
However, he is shrewd enough to 
realise, Sangal points out, that "talk 
of doing away with imports and 
developing indigenous technology" 
will win him mass support. "He 
knows claims like these, even if 
unrealistic, go down well with politi¬ 
cians and crowds. And anyone who 
opposes him is sure to be accused of 
being part of the import lobby,” 
Sangal says. 

Pitroda’s elevation as chairman of 
the Telecom Commission put an end 
to months of lobbying and accusa¬ 
tions by the pro and- anti-Pitroda 
groups. 'I'he charges, which were 
widely reported in the press, were 
inspired by the pro-imports lobby, 
the multinational companies and their 
agents in India. The reports even 
dealt with supposed irregularities in 
Pitroda’s overseas business ven¬ 
tures. 

The Telecom Commission, which 
has been granted greater functional 
autonomy than the Atomic Energy 
Commission, wdl give Pitroda all the 
power and authority he needs. It will 
have fiill control over the entire 
telecom system. This means that 
Pitroda has been given a virtual carte 
blanche. If he is as good as Ws 
admirers say he is, then this is the 
time to iratdi him. 

Mrnial ftMfWlWw {MW. 


Icni^. Ilf louiulfil tSf'.v'om Swilllimu in 
l',i 7 t ,ind I,lift snlil It III Kuikwcll 
Intfiii.itional a cti.int IS initinfcnng 
and ai'ifiiiacf uinp.inv lui ,S 1 <KI mil 
li'in Hf tlifii iiniK'd Kiiikuill ,is a 
\Kf pioldfiit. a pest Ilf u I. lined lot 
llitff \f,iis until idS.i Ml anwhilf, lie 
had sfi lip Mil 111 I fi hiioliigs .iiid M.ii- 
Ifk, the I'ltiod.i l.imiK iiinifin>. Ill the 
lime Ilf nIioii fd .111 iiUfifst in Indi.in 
U'lfCiimnmnKaiions, S.iiien S.im' I’llio 
da \i.is .ilif.idi .in ai km III If fill'd f\pfit 
intliflu'ld Uillithi St ttini.; np III C 1 111 r 
’.n I'kS.i, ihf I’ltioil.i spill pink .1 new 
Intn 

.Ailing iMtIi Ins f\pfiiisf. I’liind.i 
hmiight along idi.is ili.it wiic .i liitif 
niitisii.il lot liidi.i I Ills piissihK sfiifd 
III fiulf.ii liim In K.iiiv (i.indhi I wn 
S.ing.il .idmits o| l‘iiind.i ' Ilf's veiv 
dvn.iinii liiif. Ills I (lining lu ir iipsci a 
lot III i-(|nations Init lin n ili.ingfs siuh 
,is tins (wliat riliiid.i li,is pinpo.sfdi .iic 
only possililf iilicn sonK-oiif new i nnifs 
in " Sang.il .ilsn s.i\s ili.il '’iltod.i soiled 
.1 illliial piohlem loi I)() I .niess to 
the I’M "it ! wrif In seek .111 ap|)nint 
mi nt with the I’M willi mv seiiet.iiv 
l.ink, It llniild t.lkf me ll I Wflf 
luikv at If.lst SIX Iiiniitlls. I’llinil.l I .III 
do It in ten iniiuilfs " 

I’lliodan I If.iilv .1 m.in III .1 luiiiv lie 
wants to do nunifio.is things lot tele 
(ommunic.itiiins in India .iml (|nii kl\ 
tut red t.ipe. enli.iiiK' < nmmiiiiii alinii 
hetween dep.iitnu nls. iniif.ise pmdin 
tion .ind iinptovf iin.ility And, most 
impintanllv, indigeiiisf He wniks li.itd 
(IH houis .1 davi ,iiid diusn'i si’l inmli 
store hy ottice hiei.inhv he takes Ins 
own notes .ind en)ovs an r.isi i.ipport 
with his jiiniois, lie siiueieli helieves m 
the 21 st ifiitun' die.iHi ,iiul that Indi.i 
could attain lei hiiolngn ,il pie rmmeine 
hy then 

Current IV. I’itind,i m lom entiating i iii 
teleenm. iin leasing oilseed pioilui tion, 
pioviding drinking ii.iiei. iinniimisiMg 
ihildren .ind eiadicaling illilei.n \ tie is 
also (/e /./('to I hiel ol the d.iiiv mission 
the rev.iinpi’d < tpciation Mood. It's very 
likely that lie will he.ni \el aliolhfl' 
mission r('(eMlly ded.irc/l hy the I’M' 
lontrol ol llooil.s in Hiii.ii. 

riiis IS ileaily a lot tm .iin man to 
handle eyen lot someone with the 
irrepiessilile enthnsiasm ot I’ltroda's. 
Some pi’ople say that he has taken on 
more than ten people (an liandle. Hut 
that is the way Pittoda works. He h.is a 
tremendous desiic to pioee that he i.in 
improve the conditions in the loiintry 
and do so all hy himsell in his own 
inimitable way. Hut the crucial (inestioii 
is: can he pull it off? 

SikImm] Chakravarti with Nimtai Mitrat 
New Delhi 
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'^ork is my drug'’ 

Sam Pitroda on his plans for the telecommunications set-up 


Smti Pitroda has been the butt of a 
great deal of criticism over the past few 
months — C-I)oT has been charged with 
not fulfilling its goals and Pitroda's busi¬ 
ness links in the US have been called 
into question. Below, Pitroda defends 
himself against the charges and reiter¬ 
ates his faith in his vision of a brand new 
India. Excerpts: 

Si'-vnar; You are referred to these 
dags as the comeback man. How do 
you react to this? 

Sam Pitroda: I’m doing what I'm 
doing, and I'm thankful for the opportun¬ 
ity. You can look at ray I'yes and see 
whether I’m for real or not. I’m more 
interested in development than anything 
else. 

How does it feel to be the secret- 
ary of the department of telecom¬ 
munications (DOT), considering 
that HOT vehemently opposed you 
and the Centre for the Development 
of Telematics (C-DoT) all these 
years? 

I don’t see any major excitement or 
dullness. It’s another job that has to be 
done, with all the drive and enthusiasm. 
It’s another opportunity to make a 
contnbution, if you can make it. I 
consider this (the appointment) to be a 
^eat honour. Hut I also realise that this 
is a tremendous challenge. 

Will it change the way C-DoT 
functions? You now have control 
over DOT, the Telecommunications 
Research Centre and Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries. Does this mean 
that C'DoT technology will find 
greater acceptability? 

I'or a long time, 1 have not been 
playing any active role at C-DoT. Right 
from the beginning, I haven’t taken the 
executive role at C-DoT. 1 have left it to 
executives like Mr Meemamsi, My 
being there or not being there is not an 
issue. C-DoT is going through its own 
production trials and research. That will 
go on. One thing it will do is that it will 
reinforce to the system our (C-DoT’s) 
long-tenn commitment to self-reliance. 

Do you plan to overhaul DOT? 

We’re taking a new direction in tele¬ 
com. We re setting up a growth plan for 
the next decade, a shift from analogue to 
digital technology. We’re going on to 
build products on our own. This requires 
restructuring the whole industry, and 
■ra*r~- - ---—-—- 


our plan gives us the opportunity to df) 
so. 

Do you expect any opposition to 
your plans from within the orga¬ 
nisation? 

Of course It will lie naive on mv part 
to expect no resistance 

How do you plan to go about this 
restructuring, as you call it? 

For the time being, I am basically 
listening and learning. I have met all the 
director generals, directors, deputy 
directors and the labour who have any¬ 
thing to do with DOT. I also met over 
two full days ihief general managei-- of 
all telecom circles in India. Based on 
these discussions, we have outlined 150 
‘action Items’ like administration, tech- 
• nology, production, personnel, mainte¬ 
nance and so on. Now we will sit down 
and set up teams for these. The groups, 
in turn, will prepare two-page reports 
for the commission. 

It’s basically a problem-solving exer¬ 
cise. On the one hand, we need to 
create a new Wfirk environment of 
ethics, standards and values. And we 
need to motivate a large gioup of 
people. On the other hand, we need to 
introduce technology, be self-reliant, 
increase produOion and improve mainte¬ 
nance, I'oday, we have lots of products, 
but very little production. What 
we need is just the opposite. 

1 have prepared a 


**The biggest 
challenge is to work 
yourself out of a job. 
That’s my goal 
always. When people 
are trained, 

I can go on to 
something 
else” 


list of 40-.50 Items by myself. I have also 
prepared a video about what I w.int to do 
with telecom. 

What do you think of Indian 
bureaucrats? 

There are some good ones, some 
bad, some closed, some open. There 
are even people who can hit you on your 
back. But in general, 1 have been very 
happy. You always find one or two 
fellows who are jealous, who threaten. 

You have said that MAX (main 
automatic exchange! is the main 
objective of C-DoT and products like 
rural automatic exchanges (RAX! 
are spin-offs from the larger goal. 
How do you feel now, when neither 
the MAX project nor the mass prolif¬ 
eration programme is going accord¬ 
ing to plan? 

That’s okay. In the process of de¬ 
velopment, It’s not a big deal. You can 
learn from your mistakes. We have 
installed over a 100 RAX, but we would 
have liked the figure to be 200. We have 
a production clearance on our 512-line 
MAX now. I'hat has 90 per cent of the 


Sam Pitroda: a 
graat aurvivor 





software and hardware of the larger 
MAX we are planning. I don't like the 
delay, but so what? It’s no longer an 
issue whether you have done it. We 
tned our best. We were not goofing off. 
It's a massive effort in a country like 
India. Look at it this way. The people (at 
C-DoT) are ten times smarter tcxlay 
than they were two years ago. 

DOT, before your appointment as 
secretary, always argued for import 
of technology and equipment. Is 
DOT now going to change its earlier 
line? 

Of course. See. I’m not against im¬ 
ports per se. but I’m against pop-corn 
imports. You can import special equip- 
, ment, but not things like phone instru- 
^ ments, switching equipment. These are 
things we can make ourselves. My 
problem (about imports) comes from the 
fact that we have a lot of talent. We have 
800 million people. We can nile the 
world if we want to. You see, we have 
always selected an easier option—it’s 
easy to import. Let me tell you, self- 
reliance IS tough. It’s blood, sweat and 
tears. It requires you to say,“Yup, 1 will 
do it.”and then go ahead and do it. The 
battles we have to fight, the hurdles we 
have to cross—one can wnte a b(X)k 
about it. 

How do you feel about your ene- 
mies? 

Someone came to me the other day 
and said, "Do you know, you have 
enemies?” 1 told him, “No, 1 don’t. Do I 
r have any? If I do, they have never come 
up to me. Let one guy come up to me.” 

Do you have any political ambi¬ 
tion? 

None whatsoever. 

You say you have no interest in 
politics. But getting appointed as 
DOT secretary as well as chairman 
of the Telecom Commission must 
have required some fancy political 
footwork. 

1 didn’t get involved in any footwork. 1 
didn’t have to do any, because 1 wasn’t 
fighting for anything. 1 said here is Jie 
ideology, here is our performance. .So, 
where is the problem? 

The telecom industry now allows 
the private manufacture of tele¬ 
phones and EPABX systems. Is this 
trend likely to continue? Are you 
thinking of throwing open other 
areas to privatisation? 

* I think we could throw open rural 
exchanges, rural transmission, com tele¬ 
phones, voice mail, electronic mail, 
maintenance. As we go along, we are 
going to announce various things. But 
we will look at all the pros and cons first. 

9k SBk « 


t)ne thing 1 want to do quickiv is to 
improve .ac< ess bv pioviding Ll’.AB.Xs in 
every ap.irtment complex in urban 
areas. Even- shop would like a phone, 
but waiting lists are long. .So we give a 
gioup of KKl shops an KI’AH.X and 60 
lines and. immediately. 100 people will 
have access to a phone There are 
buildings in Bombay which have 20 
apartments and 60 phones bec.uise the 
IH'ople can afford it Whv should thev 
have it? Clive them an Kl’AHX ,ind take 
.SO lines away. They .ouid donate it for 
development 

Has your perception of India 
changed since you came here four 
years ago? 

1 do see a change in the last four 
years 1 see a little more understanding 
about technology, modernisation, a little 
more acceptability of change. Partly 
because more and moie young people 
tire getting into the system .At the s.ime 
time, we’re also leaniing a bit about 
resistance to change. Here, people 
assume technologv is exotic, toieign and 
urban They don’t ii-l.ite technologv to 
problem-solving. A computcT is seen as 
technology, but hio-technology isn’t con¬ 
sidered as technology. That attitude has 
to change. I tell voting people, “You are 
our only hope. If \ou become cymes, 
what have we left.''” 

Do you still hold nny position or 
shares in your CS companies? 

I don’t, but my family does. I have 
declared everything to the (Indian) gov 


"I’m not against 
imports per se, but 
I’m against pop-corn 
imports. You can 
import special 
equipment, but not 
things like phone 
instruments. These 
are things we can 
make ourselves” 



emmt'nt. There is a government regula- 
tii.n that an NKI has to disclose every¬ 
thing. Like anyone else, I also do it. 
How much money, in which bank, ev¬ 
erything. 

What about the reports that your 
family is using your connections for 
financiai advantage? 

Not true at all. You di'n’t leave a 
$500,(MX) job to make a few thousand 
dollars. I told Meemamsi (C-Do T execu¬ 
tive director) long before that there may 


fK- pioblems. The import lobby will get 
stronger and then tftev will ask who is 
this pel son? See, all my wealth is 
declaied ,ind I have nothing to hide. I 
went to ihe US with $.l(il) in inv pivket. 
1 worked hard and created we.-ilth 
Having created wealth, you must lake 
care of it. 1 have a responsibilitv to my 
wile and my children. I have to take lare 
of them. 

Considering the casteist way vil¬ 
lages function, do you think tech¬ 
nology missions will work? .Xfler 
all, there are certain sttcial reaiities 
which hare nothing to do with poli¬ 
tical systems. How do you propose to 
handle this? 

I can't change caste, tmdition. For 
me. these are given, I can't say cliangi' 
the system oi get iid ol Ihe buieau- 
crats What 1 am sa\ mg is given all this, 

I will work within the system II some¬ 
one asked me to change just one thing in 
this country, 1 would say that I would 
like to change the minds ol the peojile. 

On an aveiage day, I get .5lHl l< tteis. 
They say all kinds of things Hut 1 have 
never got a letter saying, "Mi I’ltroda, 1 
will take care of immunisation in Haroda” 
or "water [iroblems in a group of villages 
III Andhra Pradt'sh”. If 1 get a letter like 
that. I’ll faint. People don’t do anything, 
they just complain 

Do you consider yourself a harbin¬ 
ger of change? 

Not a liarbinger, but maybe .See. 
when vou come from outside, you see 
things differently from otheis Since you 
come with a bit of smiess liehind vou, 
you have the tonfidence to do things 
dilferentlv, you can be a little mon‘ 
objective And as a result, you can talk 
about change a little iiioie comfortably. 1 
thrive on work. That's mv kick, my 
drug. 

If there is a change in ihe politic- 
ai structure, do you feel you can still 
carry on your work? 

It’s for the people of India to decide, 
not for me. 1 will do what thev ask me to 
do. If they don't want me to slay, then 
I’ll go. There are enough things to be 
done in India. Maybe 1 can sit back and 
paint, write ot travel 

Technology missions are very 
closely identified with you. If you 
were to move away, what would 
happen to the missions? 

All I did was give them impetus, 
increase their visibility .ind increase 
participation. And I improved Centre- 
state cixiperatlon. in f.ict, the biggest 
challenge is to work yourself out of a job. 
That’s my goal always. When people are 
trained, 1 can go on to something else. 
Int*rvi«wttd by Suda«p ChakravarU/Mcir 
OoUii 
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Devi Lai takes the Janata 
Dal closer to the BJP 


S affron is better than red. Or 
so (lie Janata Ital seems to 
think. With the dilemma 
over electoral seat adjust¬ 
ment with the BJl'over, the 
party has taken a step towards its goal of 
defeating the Congress (1) in the next 
elections. And the man who has gained 
the most in the harg.iin is Haryana chief 
minister Devi Lai, who has emerged as a 
strongman on the national political 
scene. 'I’oday, V, I*. Singh may be the 
dejutv loader of the Janata Dal, but it is 
Devi Lai who holds the reins of the 
organisation. He is the Janata Dal’s Deng 
Xiaoping 

Devi Lai pulled off a virtual coup on 11 
May. the day he called a meeting of the 
party’s central parliamentary board. The 
board authonsed him to hold talks with 
othe''political parties and decide on who 
the Janata Dal should ally with. With the 
chairmanship ol the (larli.imentary board 
already in his intcket, Devi Lai’s position I 
within the party has become unassail¬ 
able. Henceforth, it is he who will 
decide the party’s poll strategy and 
distribute tickets to his hand-picked 
candidates in thi- coming Lok Sabha 
elections 

And what is party president V. P. 
Singh doing.^ 1 le is busy forming commit¬ 
tees and giving final shape to the ones 
which have already been constituted. In 
the process, he has earned the ill-will of 
some ol the middle-ranking leaders, 
whose nominees have been left out. 
Moreover, he has emerged as a vacillat¬ 
ing, indecisive leader who is prone to 
postponing decisions lest they hurt some 
people. This has resulted in an erosion 
of his prestige as well as authority within 
the party. 

Y et, Devi Uil camp lollowers say that 
no such thing is happening in the 
party. Says K. C. Tyagi, the newly- 
appointed Janata Dal secretary: “All tWs 
talk about Devi Lai being more powerful 
than V. P. Singh is part of a disinfonna- 
tion campaign launched by the ruling 
party. Lhe object of this rumour is to 
sow seeds o( distnist between Devi Lai j 
and V. P. Singh so that the Janata Dal J 
gets weakened. There is absolutely no | 
0*«i Lai: pulling oft a coup lA- 
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truth in these rumours.” Party general 
secretary Sharad Yadav also expresses a 
similar opinion when he says that no 
I single leader can be all-powerful in the 
party and everybody has hts own special 
place. Says Yadav: "Undoubtedly, Devi 
Lai’s views carry a lot of weight tx^cause 
he is the man who has been instrumental 
in the formation of the Janata Dal. And 
he is a very popular mass leader with a 
special appeal among the peasantry. But 
It does not mean that he is the most 
important or the most powerful person 
in the party.” 

These assertions notwithstanding, 
the way Devi Lai emerged as the sole 
arbiter of the Janata Dal’s poll alliances is 
. truly astounding. He called the 11 May 
^ meeting of the central parliamentary 
board without consulting either party 
president V. P. Singh or secretary- 
general Ajit Singh. To rub salt into then 
wound the agenda of the meeting in¬ 
cluded organisational matters which, 
strictly speaking, do not fall within the 
purview of the parliamentary board, 
which IS supposed to select party candi¬ 
dates and monitor the party’s work in 
Parliament and the state legislatures. 

Having thrown its weight about, the 
Devi Lai camp started a whisper cam¬ 
paign to suggest that V. P. Singh would 
come under fire at the 11 May meeting 
for having failed to form the vanous 
party committees. A rumour was spread 
that Chandra Shekhar would himself 
read out a no-confidence motion against 
' the Kaja and that Ajit Singh would 
support the Devi Lal-Chandra Shekhar 
combine as his men had been systema- 
; tically sidelined. 

Chandra Shekhar’s belligerent atti- 
j tude (on 5 May, he lashed out at V. P. 
i Singh at a press conference) and the fact 
I that Devi Lai enjoyed a clear majority in 
j the parliamentary board (apart from Cha- 
I ndra Shekhar and Chimanbhai Patel, the 
rest are all Devi Lai supporters), rattled 
V, P. Singh. He met Devi Lai and sought 
peace. As a placatory gesture, he bes¬ 
towed on him the authority to make of 
break the Dal’s poll alliances. Devi Lai 
could not have bargained for more. The 
ruse had worked. 

T o show that he has taken up the task 
of building the party organ in ear¬ 
nest, V. P. Singh announced a list of 10 
secretaries on 16 May. They are 
Sudhindra Bhadoria, K. C. Tyagi, Manju 
Mohan, Satya Pal Malik, Chandra Bhan, 
Ram Sharan Das. Aiiandi Charan Das, 
Meghraj Medhavi, Irfanullah and Samad 
, Siddiqi. Of them, Sudhindra Bhadoria, 

' former president of the Yuva Janata, is 
) the sole nominee of ’ the (Chandra 
' Shekhar camp as Chandra Bhan is a Ajit 



Ajit Singh has opposed 
any kind of electoral 
arrangement with the 
BJP. His strength in UP 
has to be reckoned with 
and his views will have to 
be taken into 
account 


Soon after Lai was 
authorised to decide on 
seat adjustments, he got 
in touch with the BJP’s 
L.K. Advani. Later, Lai 
said a “complete and 
comprehensive" 
agreement had been 
reached 




As Devi Lai consolidates 
his position within the 
Dal. V.P. Singh is busy 
nominating the party’s 
office-bearers. In the 
process, he has angered 
the middle-ranking 
leaders 


Singh ciimj) lullowtr Two nominees of 
Devi Lai-K. C. I’yagi and Ram Sharan 
Das—and two from V. P. Singh’s Jan 
Morcha—.Satya Pal Malik and Anandi 
Charan Das—have also found a berth 
each. Kamaknshna llegde has also been 
able to sneak in his nominee, Samad 
Siddiqi. So has Ram Vilas Paswan, 
whose supporter, Meghraj Medhavi, 
found a berth. Irfanullah and Manju 
Mohan happen to be the only people who 
do not fall squarely in any particular 
camp. Irfanullah is a fomicr president of 
Aligarh Muslim University Students’ Un¬ 
ion while Manju Mohan, wife of senior 
Janata Dal leader Surendra Mohan, has 
been working among women for a long 
time. 

Moreover. V.P. Singh offered an olive 
branch to Chandra Shekhar when he 
nominated his close as.smiate Kamal 
Morarka. as Janata Dal treasurer. He 
also appointed Kamaknshna Hegde as 
the chairman of the policy and program¬ 
me committee 


V.P. Singh may be the 
de jure leader of the 
Janata Dal but it is 
Devi Lai who holds the 
reins of the 
organisation. He Is the 
Janata Dal’s DOng 
Xiaoping 


Janata Dal sources say ttial ihe Kaja is 
really keen on wooing the voulh. Now 
that all those between IH and 21 \ears 
have been franchised, Ihev (imslmte a 
large v(ite-bank. He has eiituisU'd 
Sudhindra Bhadoria, Chandr.i Hlian and 
K.C Tyagi with the task ol mohilising 
them. V.P. Singh has also hi'eii raising 
the slogan o( the "iignt to work ” with an 
eye on these young voters who faie the 
problem of unemplovineiil. 

B ut. unmtndlul ol V P. Singh’s 
efforts, Devi Lai is relentlessly 
trving to impose what lu- calls the 
"Haryana nuKlel” on Ihe D.il’s national 
policy. ImniediateU altm he was given 
the |K)wer to negotiate witn olhei par¬ 
ties, Devi Lai gol in touch with BJP 
president L. K. Adv.mi Initiallv, he was 
in favour of discussing onlv Madhya 
Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh and Kaias- 
than, but Advani made it cleat through 
his special represent, itive, (iovind 
A( harya, that the BJP was in no mood to 
negotiate a pieiemeal .igreement. Devi 
Lai acquiesced and announced that a 
"complete and coinprehcnsivt^” agiee- 
ment h.id bemi reached betw'een llio 
Janata Dal and the BJP. 

Whether this arrangement will bt; 
supported by leadeis like Ajii Singh is 
yet to be seen. Ajit Singh has tune and 
again tinnounced that he is against any 
kind of iioll adjustment with the BJP. His 
support base in fiP cannol be written off 
and his views will h,ave to be taken into 
account. Howe\er, it is not yet clear if 
Ajit Singh will stick to his stand arirl risk 
another bout of confrontation with Devi 
Lai. 

KuMecp Kumar/Maw DetM 
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Getting Behind 
The News 



SHOULD 
THENEWONIDA 
BE BANNED? 







SPOTLIGHT 




Ah ISKCON iNVOMaton: lov* ffMNn, hat* thMn 


Giasnostand Krtehna 
Consdousness 

# Does glaanost mean 'Hare 
Krishna' in Russia? Well 
maybe. And then again, 
maybe not. 

Comrade Mikhail Gk>r- 
bachev is all for ISKCON 
(International Society for 


Krishna Consciousness), his 
regime having given the US- 
based religious society per¬ 
mission to set up a unit in 
Commieland. And while the 
Soviet sadh us flourished, 
Russian diplomats abroad 
did their bit for the move¬ 
ment. In Calcutta, for inst¬ 
ance, the Soviet mission was 
represented at one of the 
ISKCON do-s. 

While all of this seemed to 
prove that socialism and 
secularism weren't neces¬ 
sarily synonymous, certain 
facts indicated otherwise. 
Like the existence of books 
such as The CIA In Asia, by 
Rustem Gkrliullin (which 
termed ISKCON a CIA- 
sponsored effort), which are 
still on sale in Soviet book¬ 
stalls. 

Well, perhaps glasnost 
means indecision—or just 
plain confusion. 



M. Kaninanklhl; unwantatf man 


No ad please, he’s 
Karunanidhi 

# rhe medium may be the mes¬ 
sage, but M. Karunanidhi is not 
going to get a look in. So decreed 
Doordarshan, rejecting an adver¬ 
tisement put out by Co-optex (a 
handloom enterprise of the Tamil 
Nadu government) because it had 
the state chief minister featured 
prominently. Though the DMK 
government was willing to pay the 
regular tariff for having it telecast, 
Mandi House's only response was 
a firm no. The shots of Karuna¬ 
nidhi, the television authorities 
maintained, were of a political and 
controversial nature, and the ad 
could not be aired as it violated 
prescribed norms. 

There was the usual raving and 
ranting from the DMK, and some 
self-righteous nonsense ("We 
have no need to promote the CM’s 
image by such ads—he already 
has an excellent image-among the 
people.”) And then, the undertak¬ 
ing quietly re-work^ the ad, de¬ 
leting all objectionable shots. 

And Karunanidhi-less, the 
advertisement went on the tube. 


Sunil OutI; tt w aa t anad with 
pr o aa cu Mon 
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Padayatrim the dock? 

He’d decided to do one better. While 
Shabana Azmi, film star by profession 
and hunger-striker by choice, restricted 
her activism to protesting the eviction of 
slum dwellers, starMP Sunil Dutt decided 
to help the homeless rebuild their houses 
at ShanU Nagar in Bombay. 

'There was one hitch, though. The land 
belonged to the International Airport 
Authority of India (lAAI), which was 
appalled to see pkturm oi Dutt, kicking 
the task of reconstruction, splashed all 
over the Bombay papers. 

SfNm enough the city’s deputy municip¬ 
al commissioner, G.R. Khairnar got in on 
the act, threatening the professional 
padayalrf with prosecution under the 
Maharashtrailegionai Town Planning 
Act and the Slumlords Act. If convicted, 
Dutt is liable to a fine of Rs 5,000 and 
imprisonment opto two years. 

Moral of the story: not everyime can 
pull offa successfiii Azmi. 


MJHDAr ?8 May—1 Jura, IMS 
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Right on cue 

• He's got the fame. Now 
he’s after the fortune. Geet 
Setht has stepped out of the 
relative safety of the amateur 
arena to chance his arm in 
the big, bad professional cir¬ 
cuit. 

Twice world amateur bil¬ 
liards champion, Sethi 
chanced upon the game of 
the green baize purely by 
chance: accompanying his 
friends to a club, he watched 
them play billiards and de¬ 
cided he’d like to have a go, 
too. By 1982 he was good 
enough to dethrone the 
mighty Michael Ferreira at 
the national billiards cham¬ 
pionships held at Madras. 
Three years later, at New 
Delhi, he made his world 
amateur billiards cham¬ 
pionships debut...and won! 

A title he retained with 
style two years later at Bel¬ 
fast. 
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flMiSMhI turning pro 

Now 28, the suave Sethi is 
following Michael Ferreira’s 
^teps Into the professional 
arena. Let’s hope he fares a 
little better than Ferreira did. 



A rose by any other name 


Ra|lvOanclhl fknMrpomr 


e If It’s the Beatles genera¬ 
tion, there’s just gfot to be flow¬ 
er power 

It was the last time Con¬ 
gressmen were to congregate 
in the Central Hall of Parha- 
ment, to hear their leader Ra- 
jivji’s words of wisdom And as 
each faithful trooped m. party 
leaders greeted him at the 
door, with a full-blown rose 

Considerably mtngued by 
this saymg-it-with flowers, 
Congrressmen speculated end¬ 
lessly as to what this could 
possibly mean Were the fresh¬ 


ly blooming flowers supposed 
to suggest the party’s current 
state of health‘s Or did they 
serve as reminders of Pandit 
Nehru, in the year of his birth 
centenary‘s 

Neither, as it turned out 
For, before you could say Pan- 
chayati Raj, orders came from 
above that partymen were to 
queue up as the P^ ime Mims- 
ter made his grand entry, and 
hand over the flowers to him 

Is sycophancy, then, a rose 
by any other name's 


AH fools 

O Bordes or Bharti—she makes 
news no matter what she’s called. 

The latest on Poljdhene Pam was 
that she’d joined Osho Rajneesh’s 
ashram in Pune after being 
rechristened Ma Pamella Bordes 
Bharti, and was recovering from 
her Bali injuries in the salubrious 
confines of Rajneeshdham. 

The world was indebted to the 
ashram’s in-house magazine 
Rajaeesh Times for 
this bit of information. Only like 
most tilings associated with the 
godman, this ‘scoop’ turned out to 
be less than authentic, too. 

Pestered by persistent scribes, 
the ashram authorities finally 
owned up that Pamella wasn’t in 
their pack after all. It was only an 
April Fools Day joke, came the 
sheepish explanation. 

As they say, it is the wise man 
who knows that he is a fool. 

PWMHaBonlM •onNi|ok*t 









Dunlop introduces the widest two-wheeler 
tyre in the country: Spectra-Wide. 

A nylon tyre with exceptional gnp. Extra 
stability on coniers. 

Better balance on uneven stretches. And 
more efficient braking. 

All made possible because of its extra 


width—there’s more tyre in contact with 
the road. 

And since the weight of your two-wheele 
is distnbuted over a wider area, there's less 
wear on the tyre. 

So you get extra mileage. 

Sounds like another inflated claim frorn^a 





tyre manufacturer? 

We suggest you take a free test ride and 
'ind out for yourself. 

You’ll discover how wide the difference is 
>etween Dunlop and other two-wheeler tyres. 
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On the waterfront 


The shifting courses of West Bengals rivers cause untold 
anguish in Murshidabad and Malda districts 




P oliticians—especially those 
in fractious Bengal—rarely 
speak with one voice. And 
when they do, the chances 
are that the problem is grave 
and under serious threat of slipping out 
of control. The announcement on 3 May 
that an all-party delegation of West 
Bengal MLAs would call on the Prime 
Minister and other central ministers was 
a clear signal Uiat the state had become 
extremely worried by the danger posed 
by erosion along the riverfronts of the 
Padma and the Bhagirathi. 

The Padma (as the Bangladeshis refer 
to their stretch of the Ganga) flows along 
the Indo-Bangiadesh border along the 


northern boundary of West Bengal’s 
Murshidabad district. The Bhagirathi 
flows southwards from the Ganga from 
West Bengal's northern reacts and 
meets the sea as the Hoo^y, south of 
Calcutta. The objective of the all-party 
delegation is to apprise the Centre about 
the havoc the erosion has been causing 
in Murshidabad and Malda districts. 
And, perhaps, more importantly, to 
draw attention to the imminent disaster, 
if things are allowed to go unchecked. 

‘Disaster’ may be a somewhat weak 
expression to describe a phenomenon 
that has already washed away many 
villages in Murshidabad district. A large 
area of arable land—as much as a 








staggering 30,000 hectares, according 
to state irrigation minister Debabrata 
Bandyopadhyay—has been eroded. 
Moreover—as the state government 
has repeatedly warned the Centre—the 
erosion has reached such proportions 
that the Farakka barrage itself is under 
threat. Lately, there have been newer 
dangers. For instance, National Ihgh- 
way 34 and the railhead at Suti nsk being 
washed away and the Jangipur barrage is 
also under threat 

The erosion has been caused largely 
by the shifting courses of the rivers. And 
their fickleness has proved to be a 
constant source of suffering for the 
^ villagers who live on its bai^s. If the 
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erosion in West Bengal’s northern dis¬ 
tricts has received some publicity, it is 
largely due to the International Society 
for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON), 
whose famous Harekrishna lemfrfe is 
located on the Bhagirathi’s bank at 
Mayapur in Nadia district. With the river 
constantly gnawing away at its banks— 
the rate of erosion is sometimes as high 
as eight feet a week during the mon¬ 
soon—the temple is in peril. So are 17 
other temples situated near the water- 
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front in Mayapur and its environs. 

The havoc wrought by the Bhagirathi 
in the Mayapur area may have received 
some press, thanks to ISKCON. But 
«diat about the thousands of i»o|^e who 
have been affected in Murshidabad and 
Malda? Very little has been written 
about their plight Many of diose who 
lived near liie riverfront have had to 
move their homes—sometimes, as 
many as four or five times. Ismail Steikh 


once lived on a sand bank that was 
situated a few kilometres from Akhri- 
gunge along the Bhairav river—a tri^t- 
ary ot the Ganga (some say Mahananda). 
During the last decade, the 35-year-old 
farmer has had to change houses six 
times due to the shifting cr>urse of the 
river. (Observers say that the Bhairav 
‘moves’ at the rate of one kilometre a 
year.) The Bhagirathi’s changing course 
has ruined Hindu Ghosh, a resident of 
Nayansukh. Her family once owned 15 
acres of orchard land, but today their 
possessions are few—some cattle and a 
few utensils. Hindu and her family have 
had to change homes four times. 

The rivers have created a new class of 
people—sometimes referred to as the 
‘neo refugees'—who arc constantly 
looking for a new home. Relocating and 
rehabiUtating the erosion victims have 
become unmanageable problems for the 
district administrations and there is little 
money made available for the tasks. 'Ilie 
problem also has a s<x:ial dimension. 
Tensions originate between traditional 
inhabitants ai^ erosion victims, whenev¬ 
er the latter settle down in a village. 
'Ibis problem has been heightened by 
politicians, who miss no opportunity to 
make political capital from the dissen¬ 
sions. Moreover, sofne of the neo 
refugees have been forced to take to 
smug^g—an organised activity along 
the banks of the Fadma, which flows 
along the Indo-Bangladesh border. 

T he state government has requested 
the Centre for an annual grant of Rs 
15-20 crores to implement its anti- 
erosion schemes. It has also asked for 
the immediate sanction of Rs 250 crores 
to protect the Padma’s right bank—that 
is, the vulnerable 94-kilometre stretch 
downstream of the Farakka barrage. It 
is mandatory for the administration of 
the Farakka barrage to protect nine 
kilometres of the bank downstream of it. 
But to prevent substantial damage, the 
authorities have worked to protect other 
stretches from time to tune. For exam¬ 
ple, at the insistence of the central 
government, bank protection measures 
are being undertaken alixig a 190-metre 
stretch in the Bindugram-Beniagram 
area. 

The state government, too, has done 
its tat to prevent further damage. Says 
Debabrata Bandhyopadhyay: “On an 
average, we have spent Rs 2.5 crores 
every year on measures to combat 
erosion along tlie banks of the Ganga and 
Rs 1.5 crores to protect the banks of the 
Bhagirathi and Bhairav." Ban¬ 
dhyopadhyay, however, argues that this 
is not enou^. "Unless we can take up 
protective measures for large stretches. 
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piecemeal efforts will only result in the 
creation of problems in other places on 
the rivers’ courses.” 

Accordin^^o some—and this includes 
many in the state government—the 
main cause of river erosion is the Rs 
160-crore Farakka barrage, completed 
in 1975. That the 2.6 kilometre-long 
barrage is partly responsible goes with¬ 
out saying. Says Professor Satyesh 
Chakravarti of the Indian Institute of 
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Management “The construction of the 
barrage accelerated the rate of erosion 
in the downstream reaches of the Pad- 
ma. Any attempt to throttle the natural 
flow of a river is bound to have repercus¬ 
sions further downstream. But to blame 
Farakka for all the havoc caused is 
blatantly unfair.” 

Studies conducted by eminent hydro¬ 
logists over the last century bear out 
that the Padma has tended to naturally 
shift westwards. As early as 1803, 
Major R.H. Colebrooke, who was then 
the government’s surveyor, found when 
studying the geomorphology of the Pad- 
ma-Bhagirathi interfluve that the Padma 
was shifting westwards at the rate of 90 
metres a year. According to Kalyan 
Rudra, a geologist who has studied West 
Bengal’s rivers, there is a lot of evidence 
to support the view that the shift has not 
been caused by Farakka alone. “The 
Geological Survey of India, while car¬ 
rying out a mapping programme in. 
Murshidabad district, measured the de¬ 
nudation of the interfluve with reference 
to two fixed points and it was found that 


the span was six kilometres in 1944, 3.3 
in 1966 and 2.9 in 1975." 

The Pritam Singh Committee, set up 
in 1978 to examine the post-Farakka 
river ravages, also charted the Padma’s 
constant encroachment into its right 
bank. The committee pointed out that 
the maximum distance between the 
Bhagirathi and the right bank of the 
Ganga or Padma was only a little over 
two kilometres. And that the Jangipur 


Some believe that the 
main cause of the 
river eroskm is the 
Rs ISO^rore 
Farakka barrage. But 
most experts 
disagree saying that 
the Padma has been 
shifting course for 
over a century 


Bauhl*r pitching; an 
•xpanalv* buainMa 
and no aura 
guarantaa agatnai 
rivar aroalon; 
(Inaal)tha Farakka 
barraga: not wholly 
raaponalbla for tha 
damage 


barrage was thieatened as "at the 
closest point, the right edge of the river 
is only 30 metres away from the bund”. 
It warned that if the embankment is 
breached, discharge from the Ganga 
could flew into the Bhagirathi, thereby 
bypassing the barrage. "This would 
fmstrate one of the objectives of the 
Jangipur barrage,” its report stated. 

The committee suggested a package 
of measures which it estimated would 
cost a tidy Ks 294 crores. Since then, 
much water has flowed down the Padma 
and Bhagirathi and the erosion has 
rendered tens of thousands homeless. In 
the meantime, the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment and the Centre continue to talk 
about the quantum of funds needed to' 
set things right. 

The effort that has been made until 
now has clearly not been sufficient. Jo 
protect river banks by boulder pitch¬ 
ing—the placing of rocks along the bank 
of a river—is an expensive business. In 
Mayapur, for instance, the administra¬ 
tion does not have the funds to pitch the 
boulders that it has bought. They lie in 
piles on the national highway, almost 
obstructing the way to the temples that 
are located on the riverfront. Explains a 
fotjmer MLA: "The price paid for pro¬ 
curing the boulders itself was astrono¬ 
mical. So we had to have the work 
stopped.” Meanwhile, the Bhagirathi 
eats away at the bank, moving closer 
and closer to the national highway. 

Besides, boulder pitching isn’t a sure 
guarantee against erosion. For one, it is 
difficult to say exactly how many boul¬ 
ders are needed to secure the banks. 
Boulders pitched in Mithipur to prevent 
bank scouring in 1972 were washed 
away by the river in 1987. 

It is certain that both the state and 
central governments will attempt to do 
something about the erosion in the face 
of the growing awareness among the 
people of the danger it poses. The 
million dollar question is: how quickly 
and how much? 

DabJani SMia/MursAMaiiail 
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Trouble in the Valley 



Pro-Pakistani 
fundamentalists bring life 
in the state to a 
standstill 

ovi-i, iln- ffstiM 
Ill's foi Id doin' with, the 
inilit.'iiils owiiiK ;illi'Ki;ini (' 
to till' .l.'iiniiui K;isliiiin 
l,il)t't;i!ioii I'loiit (JKl.l') 
jtoi down to woik, t oiii- 
;i(liMl\ .t'lriiiiid to 
;i halt in K.ishiiiii Vallov in dt'lt'ii'iii'i' to 
thi'JKI.K's (all lot ,'i lour da\ hani/Z/hoin 
II Mav. StK'i'l fij,'hls hi'twci'ii an)iiv 
di'iTionstr.iiots aiid.i htiploss polu i' loni' 
wi'K' ,1 ( oninion sinhl I'osU'is cxhoitinn 
till' pt‘o|>l( to pti'pati' lor iilmd wat) 
against India wotf 
plasifti'd all over the 
cilV and Kalash 
lukov-totinK militants 
rnovi'd with inipiin- 
ilv. as dt'inoiislia- 
lors inadt' honfiios ot 
till' Indian tncoloui 
in lilt' streets. 

lliiouKh all this, 
the polu e put up an 
iiii'flei tu.il resislaiiee 
dt'spite till' lai't that 
tlii'v h;id amph' 
waininn of the 
hjiulh I'ollowinj; the 
seiessioiirsls' threat 
Ihev would get into 
tilt' ai'l after 
Id III h'lti, hoiiieniin- 
I'.-.tiv olfii'ials 

.11 lived 111 Stinagar to chart out a course 
ot action along with the st.iti' govern¬ 
ment iiuthonties. The slate’s director- 
gt'nt'f.il ot pohii', t'lUlain Jeelani I’andu, 
,ind othei senior olliuals visited New 
Ih'lhi to tollow It 11 ]) hu* all seciiritv 
tlil.ingeiiieiits seemed to have bet'll in 
v.iin 

lliindieds ol di'inonstiatois matched 
tliiougli the slieets ot Snnag.it in viola¬ 
tion ol the proliihitorv orders, shouting 
anti Indi.i slogans, huining the tricolour 
.iiid hulling stones at the policemen. 
I'lovokeii In then .ictioiis the police 
I ('Suited to spiaving tearg.is to dtspeise 
the crowds. But the defiant Kashmiri 


youths continued to spread chaos; their 
tail's maski'd in bandanas, they raced 
through the allevs with the police hot on 
then heels .ind sharpshooters standing 
gutird on rooftops of the v.icated houses 
in the Nallahmai Koad. As (xilicemen 
foiigfil pitched hattli's with the militant 
ciowcis, they could do little about the 
armed youths who fned at them and go! 
away by using teii-vi'.it-olds as shields, 
Karlier, the polu't' had come in for 
scathing criticism when thev opened 
fire, inadvertently killing two young 
boys. 

rile JKLF agitation was prompted by 
the polue action against "innocent 
youths" will) have alli'gedly been de 
lamed in jails loi interiogation The 
polite have been trying to tiaik down 
the .'fOO youths who received training in 
the use ot sophisticated weapons and 
explosives in cam|)s in Pakistan Occu¬ 



PollMRien lake atm at militants In Srinagar: fighting pKehad bMlaa 


pied Kashmir The JKLF mamtams that 
neatly l,tKHI youths have been put 
behind bars. The police, however, dis- 
tiuti' this claim and insist that only 200 
liave bi'in detained for intenogation 
under the sttite's stiingent Public Safety 
.\ct (PSA). Chiel minister Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah had announced at the Hazratbal 
shrine in M.irch that the youths would be 
released but he seems to have changed 
his mind. It the police officials are to be 
believed.'the authorities arc preparing 
cases against the youths w'ho will be 
tried in a court of law. 

■As moves to counter the militants’ 
activities assumed top priority with the 


goveniment officials and the police, 
rumours that the Army would be de¬ 
ployed in the Valley were further streng¬ 
thened when the chief minister thun¬ 
dered that Srinagar may have to be 
razed to the ground to rid the city of 
Pakistani infiltrators. F'ollowing this, the 
citizens panicked and some families even 
started migrating to “safer places”. And 
as the police went about making 
arrangements for the sharpshooters to 
taki' positions on rooftops and vacating 
houses in the Khanyar police station 
area, the transmigration only increased, 
in the Maisuma locality, however, it was 
only after the district authorities had 
intervened and persuaded them not to 
believe in rumours that t!;“ citizens were 
reassured. 

All this has onlv provided the Opposi¬ 
tion with the opportunity to level 
charges against the coalition ministry 
that is in power in 
the state. "They 
have turned the en¬ 
tire Valley into a 
police camp and the 
consequences of this 
repression can be 
disastrous for the na¬ 
tion," said Mouivi 
Farooq of the Awami 
Action Committee. 

The chief minister 
has refuted the 
charge and claims 
that he is against the 
idea of calling in the 
Army to crush the 
militants: "The job of 
the Army is to de¬ 
fend the borders and 
I am totally against 
brinf^ng them out ol the barracks to deal 
with internal situations.” 

The success of the four-day bandh has 
only strengthened the resolve of the 
militants to carry on with the “struggle 
against Indian imperialism in Jammu and 
Kashmir”. As Shabir Ahmed Shah, lead¬ 
er of the People’s League, warned 
ominously: "The future line of action will 
be announced later.” And if the police’s 
efforts to curb the militants fail yet 
again, Ahmed Shah’s warning, that the 
consequences will prove disastrous, 
may turn out to be true. 

Yuiuif Srinagar 
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A volley of charges 


Deve Gowda and Bommai 
indulge in an acrimonious 
war of words 

The Con^ess(I) leaders 
just cannot believe their 
luck. To theu' great sur- 
prise, they first find that 
the toppling of the Janata 
Dai government and im- 
' position of President's 

j Rule have been greeted with indiffer- 
! ence by the people. And now, they are 
I even being spared of fonnulating an 
I offensive against its two major nvals at 
the elections—the Janata Dal and the 
Janata Party. P'or, dismissed chief minis¬ 
ter S. R. Bommai and Janata Party leader 
H.D. Deve Gowda are bent on making 
the Congressmen’s task easier by in¬ 
dulging in an acnmonious war of words. 

Bommai’s stand is clear. He has I 

repeatedly blamed- 

Deve Gowda for the _ 

fall of the govern- 

ment. According to 

Bommai, the Janata 

leader was a aspir- 

ante for the chief naUk- 

ministership and 

sought the help of » 

the Congress(l) and V 

Janata Dal legisla- g 

tors. "But the Con- P 

gress(I) let him' ^ 

down, ” says Bommai ''dilll 

at public meetings. 

To Deve Gowda’s ^J| 

shock, Bommau told 

newsmen at Hubli, 

his hometown, on 7 

May, that he had 

ordered a probe into - 

the alleged misuse- 

i of Rs 90 lakhs by the public works 
i, department (PWD), which fell under 
; Deve Gowda’s ministry, in the Hema- 
1 vathy project. “The work was not com- 
' pleted and fimds had been sanctioned 
I even before an estimate was done," 
i Bommai charged. 

' Deve Gowda was quick to retaliate. 
He said he had sent the relevant files to 
Bommai with the recom¬ 
mendation that a Lok Ayukta inquiry be 
instituted. This was done on 16 January, 

, two days before Gowda was sacked. He 
^ further claimed that the 'project esti- 
/ mates were drawn up in February 1985 
when he was the president of the party. 
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Besides. Gowda said, "Bommdi had held 
the PWD portfolio between March and 
August last year. Why was no action 
taken then?” 

On the charge that he had aspired for 
the chief minister’s chair, Deve Gowda 
released a letter to establish that he was 
not the scheming man that Bommai was 
making hun out to be. The letter dated 
21 November, 1988, was written by 
Gowda to Bommai when the former held 
the imgation portfolio. In it, Deve 
Gowda reconstructed the events leaduig 
to Bommai s election on 12 August as 
chief minister in the wake of Ramaknsh- 
na Hegde’s resignation. And pleaded 
that Bommai understand the need for 
such a letter between “friends from 
1962”. 

Deve Gowda admitted in the letter 
that he was a candidate for the chief 
minister’s post but was aware of Bom- 
mai's popularity with the legislators. And 
quoting from a conversation he had had 


D«v« Oowda aiMI Bommai: trading chargaa 


with Bommai hours before the 12 Au¬ 
gust election, stated: “It is certain that 
you (Bommai) will be the leader. 1 fiave 
no objection.” He also recalled in the 
letter that he had told the other conten¬ 
der to the post—B. Rachaiah—that he 
could not support him as “in 19831 voted 
against Bommai in favour of Hegde. If I 
vote against him in your favour then 1 
will incur the eternal wrath of a certain 
community.” It appears that Deve Gow¬ 
da was reluctant to antagonise the 
powerful Lingayat lobby which Bommai 
represents. 

He further stated in the letter that 
when Bommai invited him to join the 


ministry after his election, he had been j 
reluctant to do so. But ultuiiately he had j 
agreed to take his old portfolios, PWD 
and irrigation, on-the condition that his 
supporter Siddaramaiah was made party 
president. Gowda told the press while j 
releasing the letter on 10 May that he I 
wanted to “clear misconceptions in the j 
pubbc mind on who betrayed whom” j 
But the letter has done just the oppo- j 
site. Far from vindicating Deve Gowda, ; 
it has made matters even more compli¬ 
cated. And though in the letter he had 
stated that he would “abide by any 
Hegde decision”, he ended it with a 
sinister warning: “'niere are those who 
are not pleased with our closeness for it 
will interfere with then scheming. Our 
differences are their strength. Our in¬ 
terest lies in recognising this fact. ” 
There is little doubt that the reference 
was to the Hegde lobby. 

While Gowda’s letter and BonuTiai’s 
public tirade against his friend-tumed- 
foe have raked up several questions 
about their past actions, their present 
peccadilloes have driven them further 
apart, Gowda has appointed G. B.isa 
-— vannappa - the legi.s- 

While Gowda’s 

letter and the issue of siippoii I 

Bommai’s public 

- ernmeni ---as vice 

tirade against president oi the 

bis Janata Party. The 

Irlond-turned-foo ""t"; 

have raked up Molaken, has been 

questions about appointed general 

ihAlrnnsf secretaiy. Bommai 

iiivii fiasi continues to provoki' 

actions, their Gowda by asking for 

OreSent inquiry into the 

** events preceding the 

peCGadlllOeS tail of the govem- 

have driven them mem. He adds that 

further apart 

^ the Swamiji of 

- Adi Chunchu- i 

nagiri mutf’ would be welcome. The 
mutt is a powerful institution of the 
Vokkaliga community, to which Gowda 
belongs. 

The clash of the two leaders from the 
two most powerfiil communties of Kar¬ 
nataka revives memories of 1983 when 
Hegde had emerged as the compromise 
candidate. And whatever Hegde’s faults 
may be, it now seems that he is the only 
leader who can hold the party together. 

It is little wonder then that Hegde 
boastfully says, “If 1 don’t campaign 
people will not vote for the party.” 
PralUGh Betowadi/SwigHlIorw 





No meeting of minds 


The all-party meeting to 
tackle communalism is a 
failure 

llic I liiion horn- imnis 
ter, Hutri SitiKli, has (iiial 
Iv woken tip to the fait 
that the fonimiinal issue 
IS last assuniiiiK 
proportions. And iii an 
effort to defuse the expio' 
sive situation, he eallerl a two-day meet¬ 
ing with t Ipposition leaders on Id and 17 
May 'lire idea w.is to prepare the 
jiround lor the National Integration 
Council (NR'> ineetiiifi which will he held 
at intervals ol three years. Yet, it the 
delilH'rations at the meeting and the 
announcenieiits made by the Bharatiya 


mindefi the Muslim leader that he was 
amony the first to condemn the Supreme 
Court det'isioii in the Shah Bano case. 
The hue and try raised at that time by 
Muslim leaders led to the adoption of the 
(oiitioversial Muslim Women’s Bill. 
Obviously, .Shahabuddin was hardpres- 
sed to come uj) with a fitting reply to 
Vajpayee's arKtinumt. 

Vajpayee jrut forward a new proptrsal 
as a "concession” to the Muslims. 
.Accordinn to this formula, the Babri 
Masjid will not be demolished as was 
fonnerly proposed by the Vishwa Hindu 
I’anshad-KSS-BJP combine if the site is 
formally handed over to the I (indus. The 
monument will be preserved but Mul- 
slinis will have to relinquish their right to 
offer prayers at the mosque. 

'I'his IS obviously not going to be 
acceptable to the Muslims. They might 
agree to give up their claims to worship 









Janata Party (BJP) leader Atal Behari 
Vajpjytt' and Janata leader Syed Shaha- 
buddiii are any indication, the proposed 
NIC meeting is also likely to end in an 
inconclusive manner; without arnving at 
any concrete steps to root out the 
menace of communalism trom the body 
politic. 

Predictably, the dispute over the 
liabti Masjid/Kam Janmabhoomi shrine 
overshadowed everything else at the 
meeting. While Vajpayee made it clear 
that his party could not give a blanket 
assurance about accepting the verdict 
given by the special bench of the Allaha¬ 
bad High Court, Syed Shahabuddin 
liarped on the need to accept the court 
judgement. Later, he issued a statement 
exhorting one and all to respect the 
court verdict. 

Shahabuddin’s stamre was bound to 
I draw a retort from \'ajpayee who re- 


(Uft)Sy«J 
Shahabuddin and 
Alai Bahari Vaipayaa: 
no aolutiona in alght 


at the mosque if the Hindus are also 
amenable to the idea of maintaining the 
building as a historical monument. Or, if 
the Hindus are willing to accept the 
court verdict, then the Muslims can also 
wait for the outcome of the legal wrang¬ 
le. But in the absence of any sucb 
commitment, a mutuallv acceptable solu¬ 
tion does not seem to be in sight in the 
near future. 

However, it was decided at the two- 
day meeting the discussions between 
the two contending parties should go on 
irrespective of the progress of the court 
case. The agreement on the need for 
further^discussion is also being viewed 
as a positive sign as the self-appointed 
leaders of both communities are willing 
to talk abtiut their differences rather 
than adopt militant stands. 

KiiMdep KiamartMdir OeUri 



Woman 

power 


Jay anti Patnaik shows off her 
organisational skills at the 
Mahila Congress(I) 
convention 

Is there an alternative to 

J. B. Patnaik? Congress¬ 
men who believed that 

K. C. Lenka or Nandini 
Satpathy may stand a 
chance of upstaging the 
chief minister in the forth¬ 
coming elections have begun to revise 
♦ heir opinion. And the two-day national 
convention of the All-India Mahila Con- 
gress(I) on 15 and 16 May provided 

; many with a glimpse of who could be 
pulling the strings in the state’s power 
structure in the near future: Mrs Jayanti 
Patnaik, wife of the chief minister. 

Though Mrs Patnaik has always play¬ 
ed a major role in the affairs of the state 
and the party-ofcourseonly ina behind- 
the-scenes capacity—the Mahila Con¬ 
gress convention provided her with an 
opportunity to prove her considerable 
organisational skills. In fact, the success 
of the convention far outstripped the 
hopes of even the most optimistic Con¬ 
gressmen. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
was so impressed by the large turnout of 
women who attended the convention 
that he declared that a “wave” had been 
created in Bhubaneswar and urged the 
women to take this wave to "every 
comer of the country”. 

For the Prime Minister, the conven- 
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(From left) J.B. Patnaik, Rajiv Gandhi, Jayanti 
Patnaik at tha Mahlla Congreaa convention 


tion occurred at just the right time: he 
flew into Bhubaneswar soon after intro¬ 
ducing the Fanchayati Raj Bill in the 
Parliament and launched a tirade against 
the Opposition parties. 

While chief minister Patnaik basked in 
the glory of the convention’s success, 
there were many party leaders who were 
crestfallen at Mrs Patnaik’s coup. 
Among them were l^radesh Congress(l) 
Committee (PCC) president, K.C. 
Lenka—who was totally ignored by 
layanti Patnaik and not even consulted 
by the lady—Nandini Satpathy and dissi- 

' dent leader Basant Kumar Biswal. What 
was more. Lenka was not even received 
!jy the organisers when he arrived at the 
inaugural session of the convention to 
deliver his speech, /.nd it was left to the 
chief minister to pacify a sullen Lenka by 
inviting him to the rostnim. Satpathy, on 
the other band, was completely sidelined 
and had to face the ultimate humiliation 
of establishing her credentials when the 
police detained her car. She was forced 
to return home without attending the 
concluding session of the convention 

^ While Mrs Patnaik put Lenka and 
Satpathy firmly in their place, she had at 
her beck and call scores of government 
officials and assorted ministers to make 
the arrangements for the convention. 
Work at the government offices virtually 
came to a standstill as most ot the 
officials were busy with the convention, 
that was described by Opposition leader 
Biju Patnaik as a “gala jamboree of 
glamorous five-star women". But at the 
end of it all, it was Mrs Patnaik who 
emerged as a shrewd politician and a 
likely successor to the chief minister's 
mddi. 

>^rada p. Nanda and Rpiiv 
StuMalBhubanmawar 


Up for grabs 

Five Congressmen join the 
fray for the Calcutta 
North-west parliamentary 
seat 


When the fonner Union 
minister for law, Aslioke 
Sen, quit the Congtesstl) 
to join the Janata Dal. he 
could never have guessed 
that he would set off a 
fierce battle among the 
Congiessmen. 'fhe bone of contention: 
the parliamentary seat that he will have 
vacated when the ninth Lok Sabha 
elections are due in November this year, 
in the Left Front bastion of West 
Bengal, three of the Congress(I)'s most 
coveted constituencies are the ones in 



Calcutta where the jiarty has traditional¬ 
ly fared well. And among these, the 
Calcutta North-wesf seat—to which Sen 
was elected in 1984—is considered the 
safest for the Congress. In 1987, the 
party won as many as six out of the 
seven Assembly segments in Calcutta 
North-west. Bhola Sen and Union minis¬ 
ter of state for revenue, Ajit Panja, who 
were elected from the Calcutta South 
and North-east seats respectively will, 
in all probability, retain then seats. But 
who will get the North-west seat? 

At least, five prominent Congressmen 
have jumped into the flay to lay claim to 
the seat: Union minister of state for 
commerce Priya Kanjaii Das Munshi. 
D.P. Roy, .■\shutosh Law, Sadhan Pan 
dev and Prafulla Kanti tlhosh. K.ach has 
an argument, louder and more ekiquent 
than the others'. And none is willing to 
give in. Das Munshi is under pressure to 
move out of Howrah where the Coii- 
gress(l) won only four of the eight 
.Assembly seats in 1987 and in the March 
1989 municipal polls, the party lost in 
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Howrah town. Das Munshi is also be¬ 
lieved to be unpopular in Howtah be 
cause of his poor perforni.uice in his own 
constituency despite bt-ing m.ide , 1 1 'iiioii 
minister. In 1984. he had promised to 
revive all closed and sick iiidiistiial iinils 
but (ailed to kei-p his wc/id. 

AICC(l) joint seiietary D.P. Ro\''s 
biggest problem is that he is esseiiliallv a 
leader liom New Delhi without a power 
base 111 West Bengal. He belongs to 
Jalpaiguri from where he lost the 1982 
Assembly elections. In 1984. he man¬ 
aged to win a membership to the Rajva 
Sabha, thanks to the maihinations of 
Ainn Nehru. His term expires in 1999 
and with little chance of being re-elected 
to the Upjier House, Roy is desperate to 
bag a 'safe seat'. 

Ashutosh Law's election to the Lok 
Sabha from the Uum Dum constituency 
in 1984 had more to do with coincidence 
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IftiacMKla Banea* 


Doctors in distress 



Priya Ranian Daa Munahi (right) with Ailt 
Panja; will ha gat tha prlzad aaat? 


than with his popularity Ht* won by a 
margin of just .t.tKKI votes and it was the 
first time that Duin Dum sent a Con 
pressman to I’arliament. In 19H7 
Assemblv' elections, the Conuress(l) put 
in a stu-ddy peiformance and was short 
of over a lakh votes in all the Dum Dum 
Assembly constituencies put tonether. 
Law, of course, realises that unless he 
can win a ‘safe st'af’ he can never hojie 
to be re elected to I’arliament. And lie 
has turned to Slu-ila Dixit foi help. Dixit, 
who had earlier lobbied for 
the chairmanship of the Hstimates Com¬ 
mittee ol I’arliament lor Law, might be 
willing to do him another lavoui. 

Sadhan I’andey is a m.in who is known 
to boast about his links with the "high 
command’'. Kecentiv, when Lbnon 
minister of state for power Kaipnath Kai 
v'lsited Calcutta (Kai is also the membei 
of the AlCCil) Coordination Committee 
for West Itengal^ t’andev tried his best 
to impioss on Hai that the party needed 
a non-Bengali to represent it from 
North-west Calcutta because of the 
large number of non Bengalis who live 
there. What Kai didn’t realise was that 
I’andey is as Bengali as Bengali can be. 
His familv belongs to Murshidabad, and 
he married into a Bengali famil)’ in 
Batanagar. 

I’rafulla Kanti fihosh is a former W'est 
Bengal ministei who represented the 
Cossipore Assembly segment of Calcut¬ 
ta North-west. His claim is that since he 
was thrice elected from Cossipore, he 
stands a greater chance of winning the 
North-wes't seat than any other Con¬ 
gressman. But Ghosh has no friends to 
boast of in Delhi. There are other 
assorted legislators and even muriici[)al 
councillors w'ho hope to lay their hands 
on the pnzed seat. But one thing is 
certain, whoever does bag it will be one 
with clout in party cirrries. 

Nirmal MHra/Mew Delhi 




Junior medics go on strike to 
press for “economicparity" 
with the C entral Health 
Services doctors 

For Delhi-ites it is a famil¬ 
iar scenario. Hundreds 
are being turned away 
from the outpatients de¬ 
partments (OPD) of the 
various hospitals in the 
capital: in-house patients 
are being forced to leave and others are 
being discharged even before the doc¬ 
tors have given the nod. Reason: some 
3,.b(K) junior doctors of ten major hospit¬ 
als have decided to go on an indefinite 
stnke beginning lb May. While every 


year, angry doctors decide to lay down 
their stethoscopes to pressure the gov¬ 
ernment to give in to their demands, the 
latter consistenth fails to evolve a 
system which will help patients to avail 
of medical services when the doctors are 
on strike. 

This year, the junior doctors of the 
All-India Institute of Medical Sciences 
(AlIMS), Kam Manohar Lohia (KML), 
G.B. Pant, Sucheta Kripalani. Lok 
NayaliJai Prakash Narain(LNJPN),Guru 
Teg Bahadur (GTB), Safdarjung and 
Kalawat! Saran Hospitals congregated 
under the banner of the Junior Debtors’ 
Federation (JDF) in yet another bid to 
pressure the health ministry to give m to 
their demands. The authorities of the 


hospitals did make some efforts to 
ensure that at least skeletal services 
couid be provided in the OPDs: senior 
doctors were asked to report for 
emergency duties: those who were to 
go on leave were told to stay back and 
man the OPDs. 

What has exacerbated the problem is 
the fact that C and D class employees 
too chose to strike work to press for 
their demands resulting in a total break 
down of medical services m the capital. 
The pathology and radiology depart¬ 
ments came to a standstill and all routine ^ 
operations were cancelled. 

1'he JDF’s main grouse is that the 
health ministry has reneged on its prom¬ 
ise of 1986 The JDF jioints out that the 
government had agreed to its demand 
that the junior doctors cvould be put on a 
par with the Central Health Services 


(CHS) medics. Hence, they should get a 
corresponding raise in their non- 4 
practising allowance (NPA) as the latter 
have got one. Otherdemande include; 
a contingency allowance and their ‘re¬ 
sidency’ period be treated as ‘in service’. 

Health ministry officials, however, 
maintain that after the 1986 agreement 
an NPA of Rs 600 was included in the 
junioi doctor’s salary of Rs 3,000 be¬ 
sides a post-graduation allowance of Rs 
200. JDF members dispute this claim 
and maintain that an NPA of only Rs 250 
was merged along with the basic salary. 
They argue that in 1986, when a senior 
doctor was eligible to an NPA of just Rs „ 
450, how could a junior doctor be ” 
entitled to Rs 600? According to the 
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JDF, Ihe CHS doctors were given a 
raise of Rs 300 in their NPAs, but the 
junior doctors were deprived of a cor¬ 
responding hike. 

These issues have been discussed at 
several rounds of talks between the JDF 
and health ministry officials, including 
the secretary (health) R. Srinivasan, 
director-general of health Dr Vishwakar- 
ma and the medical superintendents of 
some hospitals. But they failed to arrive 
at any settlement. According'to Sriniva¬ 
san, the junior doctors' demands for 
parity with their CHS counterparts is 
absurd as the junior doctors are basically 
students who are gaining valuable clinical 
expenence while CHS doctors are gov- 
^cmment employees. 

And so the debate rages on. Allega¬ 
tions and counter-allegations fly thick 
and fast as Srinvisan maintains that only 
the pay scales of junior resident doctors 
have been discussed and not that of 
junior diKtors. And sounding a warning 



he states that if the junior medics 
continue to persist with their 'parity 
demand', the consequences would be 
unsavoury. The JDF, on the other hand, 
alleges that Srinivasan is creating utter 
confusion on the issue of parity. "We 
only demand economic parity, ” the JDF 
members say. Meanwhile, the junior 
doctors of the Post-Graduate Institute, 
Chandigarh, and Mental Diseases Hos¬ 
pital, Bangalore, too have gone on strike 
to pursue their demands which are 
similar to those of their counteiparts in 
Delhi. And caught in the crossfire in this 
endless battle are thousands of people 
who are being turned away by the 
f'lospitals' authorities. 

AMw SmuBnmlNmw OHM 


On the offensive 


Civil servants are up in arms 
over the assault of a 
colleague 

Chief minister Sharad 
Pawar has never been 
overly fond of bureauc¬ 
rats but an incident which 
occurred recently has 
forced him to at least take 
a neutral stand. Pawar 
lias instructed the director-geneial of 
police to enquire into the alleged assault 
of an IAS officer—the acting collector of 
Nagpur N. Arumugam—by the presi¬ 
dent of the Maharashtra Youth Con¬ 
gress, Avinash Pande. And even if the 
chief minister had wished to sweep the 
whole sordid affair under the carpet, the 
civil servants were in no mrxid to be 
accommodating. 

The Indian Administrative Service 
Association, dissatisfied with the man¬ 
ner m which the government was hand¬ 
ling the situation, called a meeting of its 
executive committee (Maharashtra 
branch) on 2 May and pa.^sed a resolu¬ 
tion strongly condemning the incident. It 
also urged the government "to ensure 
that the guilty person is immediately 
arrested and prosecuted for having com¬ 
mitted a serious cognisable offence". 
The resolution further warned that "if 
prompt action is not taken it will de¬ 
moralise all public servants who will feel 
that they are not protected against such 
wanton acts of assault and humiliation 
when the guilty persons are influential 
personalities”. 

The association perhaps decided to 


Pawar: aaming tha Ira of tho buraaucrata 



pie-enipt the chief minister as his track- 
record in standing up for the civil 
servants has been far from impressive. 
Last year when one of the most senior 
bureaucrats of Maharashtra, the muni¬ 
cipal conunissioner S.S. Tinaikar, ran 
into trouble with the Shiv Sena and 
Vasantdada Patil, Paw'ar preferred not 
to offend Patil. Moreover, IAS sources 
point out that the association's actions 
were prompted by the fact that this was 
the third time that Avnnash Pande had 
assaulted a civil servant. 'ITie assinriation I 
members are peeved that no action was 
taken against Pande even three weeks 
after the incident when he should have 
been anested immediately. 

Pande on the other hand, has a 
different story to tell. According to him, 
it was Arumugam who made the first 
nuive and "rose from his chair with a 
paper weight in his hand" and assaulted 
and pushed him. Pande has charged lliat 
Arumugam's "derogatory, arrogant and 
insulting behaviour” was prompted by 
his crusade against Arumugam's “cor¬ 
rupt activities”. Pande claimed that he 
had gone to see the bureaucrat about the 
demand that a liquor shop in the locality 
be demolished. At first, Arumugam is 
believed to have told Pande that he 
(Arumugam) did not "recognise any 
public representative as most of them 
were rogues and scoundrels”. Despite 
the provocation. Pande called on Arunui- 
gam when the incident occurred. 

Political observers feel that the inci¬ 
dent will only exacerbate the already 
stormy relations between the IAS and 
IPS officers, on the one hand, and cause 
serious differences between the 
bureaucrats and politicians on the other. 
Senior police officers have made no 
bones about what they think of the 
bureaucrats—“the colonial type control 
that the home secretary exerts on the 
police force”—and have alleged that the 
DGP is a mere figurehead while the 
home secretary is the de facto chief of 
the force. So peeved are the pobce 
officers over the state of affairs that they 
even submitted a 10-page memorandum 
listing their grievances to the chief 
minister last year. 

And now, if the DGP's report goes 
against Arumugam, it will surely be 
construed as an attempt by the police 
officers to get back at the bureaucrats. 
A^in, if it is in Arumugam's favour, the 
politicians might be up in arms. Whatev¬ 
er the outcome, it seems as if this is one 
problem that has Pawar by the jugular. 
Olga TaWs/Bombay 
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COLD DRINKS 


The domestic cola war 


Thums Up threatens to swamp Campa Colas market preserve in north India by 

launching its mega-sized Maha Cola 


P ure Drinks chairman Charanjit 
Singh doesn’t talk much, the 
saying gties. He just puts down 
his head and clinches deals—and never 
backs down from a fight. Like the time 
more than ten years ago when he fought 
Parle’s 1'hums Up tooth and nail to 
establish his Campa Cola brand as the 
number one cola in north India. And then 
the country. 

But now he has a fight on his hands 
that is threatening Campa Cola’s pre¬ 
serve in the north, thanks to an innova¬ 
tive battle strategy adopted by his 
I arch-rival, Ramesh Chauhan of Parle 
j Exports. Parle introduced the Maha 
I Cola—Thums Up in a larger bottle but at 


The impact of the Parle cola was 
almost instantaneous. For example, in 
New Delhi, 'fhums Up earlier sold eight 
lakh cases a month to Campa Cola's 56 
lakhs—a gap seven times wide. With the 
launch of the larger Thums Up bottle, 
the difference with Campa is in the ratio 
of one IS to four. Says ’Thomas Chandy, 
commercial manager of Parle Exports in 
Delhi: "It’s a great improvement, but by- 
no means a walkover for us. Campa Cola 
IS still a strong product in the north.” 


But with its increasing sales, Parle 
faces difficulties on two counts. One is a 
comparatively weak advertising counter¬ 
campaign by Pure‘Drinks, which stres¬ 
ses the fact that “Taste is better than 
size” along with lines like “Guess which 
is the largest selling Cola.” The second 
IS a little more bothersome: two com¬ 
plaints lodged with the Mtinopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission 
(MRTPC) against f’.arl- Exports. 

The complaints filed by R.S. Man- 



the earlier price of Rs 3 (the going rate 
for soft drinks in the north)—in April. In 
a month, starting New Delhi, Maha Cola 
has been launched all across Campa's 
territory, including Jammu and Kashmir, 
Rajasthan, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 














chnnda and M.S. 'I'alwar—who Parle 
executives think are deliberate plants— 
say more or less the same things. Why 
was the product advertised as Maha 
Cola instead of Maha Thums Up.’ By 
pitching Maha Cola as the ‘all new 
Thums Up", was the company also 
offering better quality? Why did Parle 
choose Delhi as its base for launching 
thp product? Was it aimed at cutting out 
Campa Cola competition in north India? 
'I'he most comical complaint is the one of 
why Parle is offenng more—aMahaCola 
bottle contains 2.'i0 ml of cola'against the 
earlier standard of 200 ml—for the same 
price 

The MKTPC has not made any 
► observations yet. But Parle has Says 
Chandy: “Can you imagine a customer 
complaining if he gets more of a product 
tor the same price? It’s a ridicuUms 
idea. As for Maha Cola—the term 
coined by Thums Up’s Bombay-based 
advertising agency. Ambience—Chandy 
says that '‘maha’ is a slang that is “used 


The 250 ml Maha 
Cola, a larger version 
of Thums Up, has 
been launched all over 
northern India 
starting from New 
Delhi, and it has 
already ctosed the gap 
substantially with 
Campa Cola 


freely by young people in Delhi", and 
that It made perfect sense to go for the 
campaign. The bottle’s label doesn’t 
mention “Maha Cola” anywheie either, 
he says, only the advertising campaign 



does. As foi other chaiges. the best 
place to attack a competitor is obviously 
in the iival’s home base- -in this case 
Delhi, which is tiaditioiiaily Campa Cola 
teriitory -and anv organisation will try 
Its best to take away its competitor's 
share of the market. It all makes simplt* 
business sensi-. But it's obviously lor 
the MKTPC to decide whuh wa> the 
wind IS blowing. Chaianjit Singh- -true 
to foim -has not lommented on the 
atfair, vet 

Parle planned the Maha Cola launch 
meticulously. Hand m hand with its 24 
north Indian bottleis - who also picked 
up part of the cost - Parle stopped 
leecling the Delhi market with Thums Up 
for five days in April. Those- days were 



SIINOAr ChJ.1 by Nilralan Mmly 


used to pick up empty 200 ml bottles. 
Says Chandy: "We told the retaileis to 
give us back the old bottles before we 
stock up with the new bottles." After 
this step was completed, the market 
was flooded with Thums Up in 2.')() ml 
bottles, backed by an advertising blitz 
for the Maha Cola in practically everv 
Delhi newspaper. Por weeks hoardings 
in the city were plastered with the ads. 
Says Chandy: “We should have come 
out with It earlier." He adds: “But to 
catch up with Campa Cola will take a 
long time.” 

But Parle has made its intentions 
quite clear. Now it is a question of 
■ whose nerves hold out longer in the hot 
summer ahead. Shades ol Coke versus 
Pepsi? 

SudMp Chahnivarti/MffN' Delhi 
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AVIATION 


I A^s desperate gamble 

The ultra-modern Airbus A320 aircraft inducted by the 
domestic carrier will he flying straight into the hazardous Indian 


monsoon 


W hether it is to do with men or 
machines, Indian Airlines never 
seems to be able to do anything right. 
And its latest decision defies all logic. 
While the country is waiting for a 
' bountiful monsoon, the airline’s magnifi- 
cient men in their flying machines are 
more than a little worried and apprehen¬ 
sive. The reason: lA is all set to receive 
19 state-of-the-art A320 series Airbus 
aircraft in the course of the next eight 
months—and the first of these will fly 
straight into the notorious Indian mon¬ 
soon. Old-timers in the Indian aviation 
industry recall the cruel blows that the 
nor’westers and the monsoon had dealt 
when jets were first introduced in the 
country, including the accident in which 


The A320 AIrbua which 
will •conjoin the Indian 
Airline* fw»t: a marval In 
the sky 


I has an altogether different look: six 
video screens have replaced the scores 
of meters on the dashboard and ceiling of 
the pilots’ cabin. Commonly referred to 
as fly-by-wire technology, it is intended 
to make flying an easier job with compu¬ 
ters working for the pilot all the time. 

Despite all this, pilots and aviation 
experts have betrayed a sense of ner¬ 
vousness that an untried aircraft would 
have to be negotiated in its first phase 
during the unpredictable Indian mon¬ 
soon. The monsoon conditions over the 
Indian peninsula are a singular atmos¬ 
pheric phenomenon. The thick monsoon 
clouds and the nor’westers in the east¬ 
ern parts are a nightmare for pilots. The 
nor’wester clouds stand at tiroes upto 
30,000 feet and are intensely charged. It 
is impossible to circumnavigate these— 
and even the most experienced pilots 
would do their best not to get caught in 
them. 

N. This is not to detract from the fact 
that pilots flying across 
the subcontinent 


# 


have developed an expertise in negotiat¬ 
ing the monsoon conditions and nor’wes¬ 
ters in their traditional flying machines 
as they had developed a “feel” of them. 
In the final reckoning, what matters in an 
emergency is the men and their control 
over their machines. The pilots assigned 
to the A320 Airbuses have yet to 
develop the “fifth sense” for the new 
machines, and it is this which has 
reportedly made them somewhat ner¬ 
vous about flying these aircraft with an 
altogether new technology daring the 
monsoon. 

It is not the weather alone which is a 
problem. The pilots would have to 
grapple with the sophistication of their 
new machines. They feel that the best 
lime lor inducting the new-generation 
machines would have been the placid 
winter months when they could have 
concentrated on mastering twentieth 
century’s flying thorougl breds than mind¬ 
ing the elements Sophisticated as these 
fine-honed machines are, they can also 
be very “unforgving”. aviation experts 
point out. 

To add to their woes, few Indian 
airports are equipped with the essential 
gadgets which are presumed by the 
designers of such aircraft. I'he Airbus 
A320 series has been developed keeping 
in mind the European and American 
airports which have instrumental landing 
systems (ILS) and ground-based elec¬ 
tronic aids which are not available in 
India. Thus, even marginal eirors at the 


an aircraft was hurled to the ground in 
erstwhile East Pakistan after taking off 
from Calcutta. 

The new-generation Airbus is the 
latest word in the aviation world. It 
inconiorates the best technology which 
the industry has perfected over the 
years. The A320 aircraft has dispensed 
with the traditional joystick; instead, 
there is a small side-knob next to the 
pilot's seat to control the giant airliner. 
The cockpit of the ultra-modem aircraft 




Pilots have betrayed a 
sense of nervousness 
that an untried and 
uitra4Hodern aircraft 
would have to be 
negotiated during the 


lime of landing, in the absence of ILS 
guidance, could prove to be fatal. 

The question is why should lA have 
chosen to introduce its latest acquisition 
, at this time of the year? For one, the 
> aircraft were originally scheduled to 
arrive much earlier. Airbus Industrie, 
the France-based European consortium 
which manufactures the aircraft, had 
failed to meet its delivery schedule. If 
the introduction of the new aircraft was 
further delayed, lA might have had to 
foot large losses. With a bottom line 
which is already looking vepf ugly—not 
to speak of the flak the airline has been 
facing on grounds of poor management, 
maintenance and customer service—the 
lA authorities were all too eager to | 
induct the A320 aircraft at the earliest 1 
possible. But it could turn out to be a 
costly gamble. 

Anjan ttvflNmf OalM 
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( TELEVISION ^ 

Who is the leader? 

BPL's claitm of being the No. I brand leads to a fierce 
advertising battle with Videocon 


F irst It was HCL versus Modi Xerox 
for photocopiers. Then, TVS-Suzuki 
locked horns with Hero Honda for the 
best motorbike in the market. This was 
followed by Kinetic Honda taking on 
Bajaj Auto in mopeds. In the new trend 
^ of companson advertising, going by the 
jugular in attacking a competitor is all in a 
day’s work. But the recent BPL- 
Videocon media battle must rank among 
the most savage. 'I'he issue: who is the 
highest seller of colour TV sets in India? 

Bangalore-based BPL, which has a 
tie-up with Japan’s Sanyo, fired the first 
salvo against its Bombay-based competi¬ 
tor, Videocon, which was making waves 
in the TV market with gimmicky innova¬ 
tions in Its colour sets. BPL collaborated 
with Its advertising agency, R.K. 
Swamy Advertising—incidentally, the 
creators ot the TVS-Suzuki campaign— 
to release an ad which could only hurt 
Videocon. The BPL ad claimed that a 
survey had found that its colour TV was 
the highest selling brand in the country. 
A more damaging piece of information 
I was that the survey had clubbed 
Videocon with 62 other brands under the 
head "sales not significant”. 


What was crucial was the timing of the 
campaign. The advertisement first 
appeared in early May in all major 
newspapers in the country It came at a 
time when Videocon had itself mounted 
a majoi campaign fo'' its Hs 2.'i.r)-cri)ie 
debenture issue on 16 May. I'he ‘sales 
not significant” line from BI'L naturally 
had its effect on its nval’s ’lainilv bond’ 
public issue. And Videocon letaliated. 

In what was certainly a Videocon- 
inspired ad, an obscure Consumer 
Rights Protection Society (CRPS) came 
out with a hit-back advertisement "pub¬ 
lished in the larger interest of lonsum- 
ers”. The CRPS protested on various 
counts. It pointed out that the BPL ad 
quoted a publication called ‘TV Nt‘\vs. 
"There is no such publication, and the 
slanted news story pnnted is a fabnca- 
tion, ” the CRPS ad, issued through Clea 
Advertising, stated. It further said that 
in 1988-89, sales of Vid'.'ocon TVs and 
TV sub-assemblies were more than two 
lakh units. "It seems that BPL is not 
enjoying a good market for its products 
and therefore it is attempting to defame 
Videocon and other giants in this indus¬ 
try,” the ad stated, and cautioned con¬ 


sumers to “beware while buying such 
cOhipanies’ products who mislead the 
buyers by publishing false a'ld dubious 
advertisements” 

The war was now tnily on. BPL came 
out with a second advertisement--incor¬ 
porating the first ad ridiculing the 
CRPS. In the first place, nobody had 
heard of this holy organisation and the 
CRPS ad cairied no address, BPL said in 
Its countei ad. It pointed out that its 
figures were based on a survey of five 
lakh households carried out bv the 
National Council of Applied Kcononiic 
Research (NCALR). an established New 
Delhi-based organisation. The survey’s 
figures were for 1987-88, while the 
CRPS quoted figures for 1988-89. “ To 
the best of our knowledge, no aulhorita- 
tive survey on this subject is available 
lor 1988-89." the BPL ad claimed, with a 
punch-line saying that "sub-assemblies 
are not CTVs”. It passed off the ‘TV 
News' hit declaring that "readers are 
intelligent enough to understand that 
TV News' IS only an advertising for- 



BPL released an ad 
claiming that a survey 
had found that its 
colour TV was the 
highest selling brand 
in the country and that 
Videocon was clubbed 
with 62 other brands 
whose sales were 
insignificant. 

Videocon hit back _ 

with a counter ad 


mat”. And the ad had a finishing note; 
"PS; A legal notice for damages has 
been issued to the ‘society’ (CRPS).” 

Videcx'on had no answer. The com¬ 
pany vaguely blamed its "dealers” for 
the ad but was still not ready to provide 
the address of the CRPS. Although the 
ad war seems to have petered out with 
the Videocon retreat, the consumer is 
confused. I'he BPL counter ad carried 
the bottom line: "Now you be the 
judge.” Hut nobixly could be more 
befuddled at the moment than the con¬ 
sumer. The point remains that facts for 
1988-89 for number one sales could still 
be different from those for 1987-88. It is 
also true that Videocon’s sales have 
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shown an increase during this year. So 
where does that leave the poor con¬ 
sumer? 

Says Bunty Peerbhoy, managing 
director, MAA Communications Ltd, 
"Basically the conflict is about who is 
number one. And I don’t want to get into 
that because 1 don’t have the figures. 
But this kind of advertising shows a 
trend. How can statements be made by 
ad agencies? Lcwk at it from the con¬ 
sumer’s point of view. He is totally 
confused. 'I'here is a need for ad agen¬ 
cies and the media to have greater 
conscience. ’’ Peerbhoy feels that before 
claims are published in the print media. 


the publications involved should demand 
authentication. He adds, "This kind of ad 
would never be allowed on Doordarshan 
for instance (the 'BPL or the CRl^S 
kind). 1 mean, who the hell is CRPS?’’ 

But who cares for such arguments in 
the brave new world of advertising? 
With competition in the marketplace 
getting fiercer by the day, hardsell is 
increasingly turning into a no-holds- 
barrt'd war. And this is one winch BPL 
appears to have won with flying colours. 
Unless of course, Videocon decides to 
settle scores in the future with a figure- 
in-figure campaign. 

PrakMh Belawadi/fiari^«l0r» 


t-XPORT ) 

Th e Asian juggernaut 

The Lxim Batik makes plans lo help India stay in the race for 
the Western export market 


I t is not without reason that the United 
States of America is trying its best to 
fend off the newly emerging sharks in its 
marketplace by erecting trade bairiers 
wherever it can. Of course, Japan re¬ 
mains Its economic enemy number one. 
Export trends have more than indicated 
that by 2000 Al), the Asian juggernaut 
will be swamping the Western market. 
Already, in 1985, Asia’s share in global 
exports from the developing countries 
shot up from 45 per cent to 63 per cent. 
Korea. Taiwan, Singapore and Hong 
Kong are no longer peddling toys and 
garments: they have moved into the 
capital gcxids and technology-oriented 
segment. And their places have been 
taken by the new Asian prowlers on the 
export market: Thailand, Malaysia, In¬ 
donesia, China. 

Says Kalyan Banerji, chairman of 
Exim Bank, “The centre of attention in 
export growth will be Asia rather than 
the industrialised countries. ’’ The ques¬ 
tion is whether India will find a place in 
the new Asian export bandwagon. Even 
China’s exports are three times India’s 
$10 billion worth of exports. Exim Bank 
IS now planning a new thrust to help 
Indian exporters increase the share of 
manufactured goods, particularly en¬ 
gineering items, which account for 60 
per cent of India’s exports. Banerji 
expects export in this segment to in¬ 
crease as industry is becoming in¬ 
creasingly globalised and India has the 
advantage of a wide manufacturing base. 

Exim Bank is at present negotiating a 
$40-million loan from the World Bank to 
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help Indian industry upgrade the quality 
of goods which can be sold m the highly 
competitive American and European 
markets. Among the products that the 
bank has in mind are automotive parts, 
bicycles, castings, forgings, and two and 
three-wheelers in which India has a 
comparative advantage. 'I'lie Exim Bank 
is one of 32 export finance organisa¬ 
tions in the world and the only one of its 
kind in Asia. Says Baner)i, "We are on all 
points of the playing field. ’’ In 1988-89, 
the bank made commitments, in pnnci- 
ple, to finance export bids totalling Rs 
5.4(K) crores. 

While India has clocked up a fairly 
impressive growth rate of 22 per cent in 
tenns of export volume, “a long distance' 
awaits us before we can start predicting 
whether we will near the epicentre of 
Kalyan Banar|i: export atrategy 



trade events in the Asian region in 20UO 
AD”, says the Exim Bank chairman. 
Indian industry is still hesitant and cau¬ 
tious, he .says. But, at the same time, 
Banerji feels that Indian industry is 
finally getting its act together, and Exim 
Bank is gearing up to finance about 20 
per cent of the country’s targeted ex¬ 
ports of Ks 40,000 crores as promised 
by the new president of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (FICCl), Raunaq Singh. 

'I'he Exim Hank chairman makes an 
interesting point in that India will have to 
move away from a segment that has 
been one of the biggest export earners 
in recent years. With Pakistan and 
Bangladesh selling garments cheaper 
t\ian India, it is an industry of declining 
promise, he says. M. P. Tejwani, execu¬ 
tive director, Exim Bank, however feels 
that Indian exports have entered a 
dynamic phase. An iiidication is the 
diversification into new lields like com¬ 
puter software export. The bank has 
already lent its support to software 
exports totalling Rs 300 crores ovei four 
years beginning 1987. Tejwani points 
out that Exim Bank has approached 


By 2000 AD, the 
Asian juggernaut will 
be dominating the 
world export market . 

The question is 
whether India will find 
a place in the Asian 
export bandwagon 


more than .5{X) companies with export 
proposals. Adds Banerji, “We are not an 
internationalised economy, and so, many 
potential exporters do not know about 
opportunities. ” ^ 

One of the challenges that Exim Bank 
has taken up is the export of the 
upgraded version of the Telco Pick-up 
van. It will be the first time that a 
completely Indian automobile will be sold 
in the Western market in a big way. 
Industry in the West is highly globalised 
with only the final assembly being done 
in countries like the US. The “guts of 
the car” come from outside. To be at the 
cutting edge of the emerging .Asian 
export bandwagon, a fair deal of effort 
would be required. And Exim Bank 
intends to provide the information and 
credit to Indian exporters to stay in the f 
race. 

0|g« TnUa/BoaUmy 
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MORE AND MORE IMPORTANT POSITIONS 
IN OUR APPOINTMENTS SECTION REVEAL 
MORE AND MORE ABOUT OUR READER. 
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“Special Features”; Written 
with a probing, research- 
intensive approach. 

The new Vij ay Mall ya - 
a peek into the life of India’s 
most colourful i ndustrialist. 
The Backroom Bo vs - 


The upwardly-mobile read 
BusinessWorld 
One look at the rapidly- 
increasing appointments 
section presents you with a 
ringside view of career 
opportunities. In multi- 
crore companies. For people 
worth more. 


And that’s just one section. 
The all-new Busines-sWorld 
offers you page after page 
of relevant industry 
happenings. Put together 
by a dynamic editorial 
team. In a crisp, reader- 
friendly style. 


BusinessWor 


the people with real power - 
the executive assistants to 
fKiwerful biiMnessmen. 

“Ad iSi Marketing World”: 
A total ujsdate on product 
launches and marketplace 
developments. 


And many iniae. 

The new-l<x)k 
BusinessWorld 
As you can see, it's more 
than a new liKik with more 
colour, more photographs, 
more pages. 

It’s business news at a 
glance, 

Tlie way you never got it. 
Tlie way you want it. 
t^ily in BusinessWorld. 

SuKscribe to BusinessWorld. 
Get an all-new l<K>k at 
busine.ss. 


Pulsating, pertinent 
features 

“Cover Stories”: Written 
with a new proactive 
approach. .Stories like 
Mr. Ambitious - capturing 
little-known facts about 
Dhirubhai Ambani, India’s 
best-known industrialist. 
And India’s Best Chief 
Executives - a first-of-its- 
kind opinion poll that 


Money-back Guarantee! 

Yis, I w'.tnr to Mil ycriU lo 
BusIIIt ysWorld If ! dol M ilkv if, 
vou will fcKini lliv ID' III V (o ffU' 

.tlict ileJuitin^ ihi' .iiitoiuii hu thi' 
dolivvTril I" tilt 

N.imc _ .. --- 

AddlON*^ _ _ 
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Mhael(. I<sr^ 
Cbm oifM 

C larion Advertising is yet 
to sec the last of Its 
.troubles. Some months ago, 
former managing director 
Chris Passanah, who was 
forced to quit the agency, 
pulled away the cream of the 
agetKy’s Bombay office to 
join Vision, an ad firm he 
bought up. The beleagured 
Calcutta^ased agency has 



^ 0 . _ 

now lost its Delhi office 
heavyweight Sudhir Lai. To 
make matters worse. Clarion 
has simultaneously lost a fat 
and prestigious account; In- 
dodan Industries, makers of 
Gold Cafe coffee. And what 
do you think Lai has done? A 





neat job of course: he has 
joined hands with Indodan 
Industries to form a new 
agency. Mega Corp India 
Ltd. 

Mega Corp has lined up an 
impressive board of directors 
too; the Nawab of Pataudi 
(who, incidentally, mexiels 
for Gold Cafe), ad film maker 
Zafer Hai, public relations 
expert Murad Ali Baig and R. 
Vasisht, Indodan’s executive 
director. 

DCM: 1tir 

pna! 

F amily squabbles can be a 
messy affair and a formal 
split even more difficult to 
arrive at. Even before the 
ink could dry on the trifurca¬ 
tion agreement thrashed out 
by the warring branches of 
the Shn Ram family which 
ovms the DCM group, the 
family was on the warpath 
again. This time round, the 
bone of contention was who 
got a better deal and who did 
not. 

However, last week, fear¬ 
ing intervention of the finan¬ 
cial institutions if they did not 
settle their differences quick¬ 
ly, the three branches of the 
Shri Ram family finally 
agreed to trifurcate northern 
India’s oldest and largest 
business house. The two- 
page document was signed 
by Bansi Dhar, Siddarth Shri 
Ram, and Arun Bharat Ram 
who represented his brother 
Vinay Bharat Ram. 

Banil Dhar and Vinay Bharat Ram 




W ill backward integra¬ 
tion remain a soapy 
dream for the big two of the 
detergent industry—Nimia 
and Hindustan Lever? The 
future is in detergents and 
not soai<—by the year 2000, 
detergent demand is ex¬ 
pected to touch 22 lakh ton¬ 
nes. The mercurial Karsan- 
bhai Patel has .already got a 
49 per cent market share 
with his Nirma soap and de 
tergent and is engaged in a 
keen tussle with multination¬ 
al giant Lever. But, ironical¬ 
ly, both are dependant for 



Karsanbhal Patel; LAB problem 
their raw material supply, 
linear alkali benzyene (LAB), 
on Reliance, IPCL aand 
BPIC. As a result, both are 
at the mercy of the LAB 
manufacturers. 

It is to overcome this draw¬ 
back that both Nirma and 
Hindustan I ever applied for 
a 60,00()-tonne capacity LAB 
plant over a year ago. 

They have got most of their 
clearances but the projects 
are now stuck with the 
Cabinet Committee on Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs. The market 
grapevine has it that Dhir- 
ubhai >\mb3ni, who himself 
has ambitions of emulating 
Karsanbhai Patel’s detergent 
success story, has used his 
clout in New Delhi to delay 
the two projects. 
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Tewari takes charge 

And Doordarshan appears set to become even more partisan 


T here hasn’t been a duB day for 
reporters on the l&B beat 
ever since the irrepressible 
K.K. Tewari, took over as 
minister of state. When the 
former professor of English literature is 
not holding forth on V.P. Singh (his 
favourite topic), he is waxing eloquent 
on his concept of “credibility”. Thus, at 
times Tewari is quoted as saying: “V.P. 
Singh is the Pamella Hordes of Indian 
poLtics”, and at others he asserts that 
credibility is “the preoccupation of the 
cocktail circuit”. 

The mirth and hilarity generated by 
the honourable minister’s observations 
are in sharp contrast to the goings-on at 
Doordarshan. Mandi House’s flirtation 
with glasnost is over, and words like 
objectivity and professionalism only 
arouse derisive laughter. As a program¬ 
me executive put it: "The appointment 
of Tewari is the message. You harp on 
objectivity at your own risk.” 

Recently news person¬ 
nel of All India Radio and 
Doordarshan had a taste 
of what was in store for 
them if they did not fall 
in with the political bos¬ 
ses. The mominj^ after 
the dismissal of the Janata 
Dal government in Karna¬ 
taka and the imposition of 
President’s Rule, AIR be¬ 
gan its news bulletin with 
the Opposition criticism 
of the (jovemor’s action. 

And the heavens nearly 
feU. The news editor who prepared the 
bulletin was given a talking to and then, 
removed from future newsroom duty. 
The same morning Tewari took over Ws 
new assignment. The message went 
home. 

Tewari’s image—that of being a chro¬ 
nic Opposition basher—led to the inevit¬ 
able conclusion that he has been in¬ 
ducted to turn television into a Congres- 
s(I) propaganda machine. Within ten 
days of his appointment, Tewari and his 
senior coUeague, H.K.L. Bhagat, sum¬ 
moned a meeting of station directors and 
senior news editors of Doordarshan, 
from aB over the country, to give them a 
brief confirming this imfu'ession. In the 
two-day meeting, the message con¬ 



K.K. Tewari 


TewarFs image—^that of being a 
chronic Opposition basher-fed to 
the inevitable conclusion that he has 
been inducted to turn television into 
a Congress(l) propaganda machine 




veyed was: the government’s achieve¬ 
ments must be projected at aB costs, and 
Opposition members ignored except 
with reference to their statements on 
the floor of the House. And aB criticism 
of this policy could be safely ignored. 

TYie decision caused some unhappi¬ 
ness in Mandi House. As one newsper¬ 
son said: “Even during Bhaskar Ghosh's 
time, Doordarshan indulged in propagan¬ 
da. But it was more sophisticated. Now 
we are told that we should be un¬ 


abashedly one-sided.” Another common 
complaint among staffer.s is that the 
names of all those connected with a 
news buUetin appear on screen and their 
bylines are tagged on to crude pro- 
government publicity. This, they feel, 
effectively rums their professional repu¬ 
tation. 

Coupled with widespread demoralisa¬ 
tion is the fear of reprisal. Even those 
with the mildest of complaints, are not 
wiUing to go on the record about them. 
“Even a lukewarm entry in the annual 
confidential report (ACR) can do great 
harm to a career,” says a staffer 

T hough Tewan is being given the 
credt for the new media policy, he 
is merely carrying out the directions of 
his political masters. Tewari was the 
ideal choice for the job of Doordarshan 
boss in an election year. Not only is he 
an outspoken loyalist always ready to 
abuse the opponents of the regime, but 
his brash actions and 
statements also provide 
a covet behind which Ra¬ 
jiv’s more suave media 
managers can operate. 
H.K.L. Bhagat for mst- 
ance, would never use 
the sort of language that 
Tewari revels in.Tewari’s 
innate talent for shoot¬ 
ing off his mouth ensures 
that he is always an 
eminently readable “news 
story” His reputation all¬ 
ows that he be used as 
a scapegoat for Doordar- 
shan’s misdemeanours. Says a ministry 
official: “As long as Tewari is there, he 
will be at the receiving end of diatribes 
against Doordarshan. Thanks to him, 
the backroom manipulators will be able 
to keep their images intact. It is a great 
airangement. ” 

The strategy had, gone into play even 
earlier. Much before the Karnataka 
government was dismissed, a member 
of the Prime Minister’s inner circle had 
wanted AIR and Doordarshan to carry 
an item suggesting that President’s Rule 
was imminent in tfie state. The news 
desk declined, saying that their guide¬ 
lines did not permit speculation of this 
kind. 

On most occasions though, staffers 
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Ra|lv Gandhi louring a vlllaga: atandard telavlalon faro 


are browbeaten by directions from 
above. A recent instance is the entry of 
B.P. Maurya, Kamala BahuRuna and 
others into the Congress. At the func¬ 
tion organised on the AICC(I) building 
lawns. Mauiya made several damaging 
allegations against Devi Lai, the liaryana 
CM. The Prime Minister’s office (PMO) 
was very keen that these be telecast. 
Even by Doordarshan standards, this 
was a bit much and the news personnel 
said so. The Hindi bulletin that day did 
not carry the item. But the ‘mistake’ was 
soon rectified. The PMO got in touch 
with senior Mandi House officials and 
the English bulletin telecast at 9.30 pm 
featured the story. 

Even current affairs programmes 
such as Focus serve to reveal inten¬ 
tions. One edition of Focus, which dealt 
with President’s Rule in Karnataka was a 
case in point: all the participants agreed 
with each other; as such there was little 
room for any real discussion. In another 
such programme on reactions to the 
imposition of President’s Rule in the 
state, seven of the eight people featured 
endorsed the decision. The only dissent¬ 
ing voice was that of a member of the 
dismissed state government. 

On Breakfast TV, interviews with 
chief ministers of Congress(l)-ruled 
states are a regular feature. K.K. 
Tewari, when asked whether it wouldn’t 
be fair to let Opposition CMs have their 
say, also, came up with a classic re¬ 
sponse; “If the chief minister wants to 
say something, even without Channel II, 
he has the right to talk about his 
j achievements. But with the kind of 

"" achievements you have seen in Kamata- 
kga^the kind of achievements that are 
canm. out in the open, do you think 
tiieP%ve the courage to face the 
people?" 

To maintain appearances, however, 

gg 


the Congress sets up little stage- 
managed shows. Party MP Hussain 
Daiwai asks H.K.L. Bhagat in Parlia¬ 
ment whether there is any dispaiity in 
the time allocated for government- 
controlled functions and other program¬ 
mes on Doordarshan, Right on cue, the 
minister stands up to proclaim; “No sir, 
allocation of time on Doordarshan de¬ 
pends on the importance and significance 
of the events from the information, 
education and entertainment angle.” 

A part from good publicity for the 
government, there is also a great 
deal of patriotic fare in store. As a 
pointer to the future, no less than four 
programmes on one Sunday had the 
word ‘Bharat’ in their titles: 9 am— 
Bharat Ki Chaap, 9.50 am —Mera Bhar¬ 
at: 10 am— Mahabharat, 11.30 am— 
Bharat Ek Khoj. All this, punctuated 
with shots of the national flag, slogans to 
the effect that Bharat, (India to the 
cocktail circuit, as K.K. Tewari would 
say) is a great country. 


Rajiv Gandhi is shown 
so ofton on teievision, 
that the average TV 
vievm has come to 
believe that 
Ddordarshan is 
notjiihg more than the 
Pi4|ne Minister’s 
‘hdnse magazine’ 



A policy document which was recently 
circulated among senior officials in the 
government media, suggests that prog¬ 
rammes that establish the continuity of 
the Indian revolution from Mahatma 
Gandhi to Rajiv Gandhi, should receive 
top priority. Apart from telecasting 
programmes and documentaries on spe¬ 
cific achievements of the government in 
a^culture, irrigation, power, defence, 
railways, etc., the document also sug¬ 
gests “adequate coverage” of the Prune 
Minister’s meetings with small groups 
such as school children, women, rural 
people. All this to strengthen the "grass¬ 
roots image” of the PM. 

To offset this heavy dose, there will 
be a larger entertainment component, 
too. H. K L. Bhagat, who fancies himself 
as a bit ol a psychologist, is said to be 
most keen about this idea. Doordarshan 
already telecasts three feature films 
every week—on Thursday, Saturday 
and Sunday. Now, there lui. also been a 
drastic increase in film-based program¬ 
mes. The latter has resulted in a rise in 
corruption. Producers whose films lie 
undistributed are willing to pay any 
amount to get them telecast. Reliable 
Mandi House sources, told Sunday that 
Bhaskar Ghosh’s exit had more to do 
with his coming down heavily on corrup¬ 
tion. than with his preocupation with 
plasnost. 


B ut will entertainment, laced with 
patriotism and garnished with 
‘good’ news stories do the trick? Will the 
strategy ensure, that Rajiv Gandhi re¬ 
turns to power? During the Tamil Nadu 
elections this game-plan boomeranged 
on the Congress(l). The excessive exp¬ 
osure of the Prime Minister on the tube, 
resulted in overkill rather than anything 
else. And when the Congress lost, Rajiv 
ended up taking the rap. 

The upshot of all the Rajiv-dars/ian is: 
that the common TV viewer in India has 
come to believe that Doordarshan is 
nothing more than the Prime Minister’s 
house magazine. Even in the halycon 
days of giasnost at Mandi House, view¬ 
ers never had any illusions about the 
intentions of the government. But they 
had thought that the propaganda would 
become more watchable and be ex¬ 
ecuted more competently with time. 

No longer. Today, it is obvious that 
subtlety is not on government’s list’ 
of priorities. At one time, Rajiv may 
have genumely wanted to upgrade tele¬ 
vision fare. Today he is only concerned 
with improving the poll prospects of the 
party. Nothing could signal that better 
than the presence of K.K. Tewari at the 
helm of Doordarshan. 
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A^anoj Kumar goes bana¬ 
nas That’s the consensus in 
filmland after a disaster cal¬ 
led Clerk 

For, only somebody com¬ 
pletely cuckoo could have 
thought that Rekha, Shashi 
Kapoor, and Mr Bharat him¬ 
self, could pass off as college 
students Not content with 
such artistic hcense, Kumar 
went overboard on sexual 
bcentiousness, too One 
memorable scene in the 
movie has Anita Raaj being 




Manoi Kumar going bananas 

raped by her reel-life father 
Om Shivpun, in (of all 
' places') a temple Okay, 
there was plenty in the line of 
gratuitous moralising to fol¬ 
low, but surely the censors 
needn’t have been quite so 
obbging 

But then Mai lOj Saab has 
always had a way with the 
authorities 
I'nfortunately 


Poo|aBa4l conaldarably wlaar 

though, he hasn’t had quite 
the same luck with his 
heromes 
Rif^t, Zeenat’ 

Nana Patekar is one very 
angry man today And with 
good reason 
While shootmg for Vinod 
Chopra’s Parmda, Nana suf¬ 
fered an accident and found 
himself in Nanavati 
Hospital, 


Nana Patakar 
lying low 



proud, and abuse colourful 
enou(^ to bnng a blush to 
the to Farha's cheek 

There was more to come 
For, Fooja discovered that 
Aditya had been up to his 
tncks with her spot girl too 
Only this time, the ‘victim’ 
was, apparently, unwilling 
But Panchob, undeterred by 
such niceties, had earned on 
regardless 

Now It’s back to single 
bhss for Pooja- -until a new 
bakra looms up on the hon- 
zon, that is 

i^Vll IS not well with the 
love birds Yes, we are talk¬ 
ing about Rajesh Khanna and 
Moon Moon Sen "Hie even¬ 
ings spent in cosy compan 
lonship, reading their 
favounte authors (Alex Com¬ 
fort, Masters and Johnson) 
are a thing of Uie past Mat¬ 
ters have detenorated so of 
late that Rajesh has gone 
back to his violent ways 


nursing second degree 
bums But leave alone offer¬ 
ing to chip in with the cost of 
treatment, Chopra merely 
made some token noises of 
sympathy, and after telbng 
Patekar that these things will 
happen, washed his hands off 
the whole unfortunate affau" 
At present Nana is lying 
low, recovering from his in¬ 
juries (both physical and 
mental) But once he is fully 
recovered, Vinod Chopra is 
gomg to find himself m big, 
big trouble 


If you’re wondering what 
accounts for Pooja Bedi's 
suitably chastened look these 
days. It’s because she’s final 
ly caught on to blue eved 
lover Aditya Panchob’s ways 
It happened bke this One 
fine morning Pooja walked 
into her make-up room to 
find her boyfnend in a pas 
sionate cbnch with her dress¬ 
maker The couple, deep in 
the throes of passion, were 
oblivious to the invasion of 
their pnvacy, until Bedi 
made her presence felt— 
with a shnek to do a banshee 



“oonMoonSwi trwrtIngJwrf 


At a recent party at Moon 
Moon’s place, onlcxikers 
were shocked beyond mea¬ 
sure when Rajesh slapped his 
lady love hard across the 
face, as just retribution for 
playing up to other men in his 
absence 

But honestly, Kaka should 
be the last person to get all 
moral on issues such as 
these At least, not as long 
as he has a special lady fnend 
from Chicago (who goes by 
the exotic name of &eeda) 
ensconced m the penthouse 
above his office B 
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l.ovonut' Mii(’/I('f (in<l Vijiivti Mcliia's 
(iKutjdiisulion (>! I'andii Jaw (ih.dria/ Nehru's 
iciU'rs to his (iauithler, huhru I.. 
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To Indu, with love 


After centuries of biinnliation and 
oppression, you, Indu. are spirit and 
indignation, the new soul of India. 
Maybe I can't take you on a holiday or 
for a bicycle ride, but I'll give you the 
2iHh century. 

Jawaharlal Nehru in a letter to his 
daughter. Indira 


A lmost 60 years after the letters 
were tirst written an American 
playwright, Lavonne Mueller, 
has dramatised the correspondence bi'- 
tween Pandit Nehru and Indira Gandhi to 
present the "very unique and modem 
relationship between father and daugh¬ 
ter”, both of wht)m were Prime Minis¬ 
ters of India. 

First perfomted in the Apple Corps 
, Theatre m New York last July, the play 


IS directed by veteran theatre and film 
personality, Vijaya Mehta and features 
an all-Indian cast. Having received rave 
reviews in the United States, Letters To 
A Daughtei From Prison played to 
packed houses in India, too, demonstrat¬ 
ing that an effective way of marketing 
history is sentimentalising it. In the 
capital, a sirecial show was held for 
ministers and other dignitaries, (though 
Nehru’s grandson was unable to attend). 
At the elaborate dinner that followed, 
in a banquet hall done up to resemble a 
prison, “9sli jail ka khana” was served. 

Mueller, who reads biographies like 
some people do thrillers, stumbled upon 
the Nehru letters quite by accident. She, 
with a mid-west American upbringing, 
knew nothing of India then. But, as a 
parent she could empathise with the pain 


that the famous father and daughter pair 
experienced each time they were sepa¬ 
rated. “I thought, my, what an incredible 
gift. He was parted from his daughter 
and he invented a way to be with her, 
with these letters,” enthuses Mueller. 
"The letters are so compressed, so 
beautiful, I call them the second Taj 
Mahal, a monument to love. Which other 
woman can boast of such a gift, more 
precious than jewels, cars or palaces?” 

Muellei was moved enough to wish to 
recreate on stage the special rela¬ 
tionship between the two world perso¬ 
nalities, hitherto perceived only as “im¬ 
perious political entities” in the United 
States, not as human beings. Mueller 
approached Julia Miles, the artistic-.. 
director of the Women’s Project, a New ^ 
York-based non-profit theatre organisa- 
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tion. And, Miles brcughl Mueller and 
Vijaya Mehta together, on the (xrcasion 
of the first New York International 
Festival of the Arts, featuring plays 
written and directed by women of the 
Third World, on the theme of "Women 
as Heroes”. The three struck up “a 
marvellous working relationship”, and 
Mehta was assigned the task of fleshing 
out the script and embellishing it with 
^ linages Indians would understand. 

f^ys Mueller: “Mehta breathed India 
into the script.” Two Indian actors 
Harsh Nayyar and Kiran Virale, were 
chosen to play Nehru and Indira. Mehta 
added on the characters of a silent 
Kamala Nehru and a -rather strident 
Swaroop Kani (NehnTs mother), to 
depict the idea of three generations of a 
family participating in the national move¬ 
ment. 

Like Mueller, Mehta has always 
admired Nehru and both women share 
something akin to envy for Indira. "We 
yidt somehow that we knew Nehru, and 
>" e wished we had had a father like him, ” 
‘ghs Mueller. "Of course, Vijaya had 
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nght degree of alienation, a necessary 
distancing, so that they don’t take yieir 
subject for granted.” And Mehta and 
Mueller's was a true collaboration. 
"There was nothing synthetic about the 
effort. It wasn’t just a group of minds 
working together, but a breathing in, 
and giving each other a lot of space and 
respect,” said Mehta. 

Whatever Mueller and Mehta may 
feel about the letters, historians view 
them as much more than ordinary com¬ 
munications between a parent and child. 
Though Nehru insisted that they were 
"personal letters, addressed to a young 
girl of ten”, and that he hesitated long 
before he decided to pljice them before a 
wider audience, biographers and scep¬ 
tics maintain that they were, in fact, 
written for publication. The earliest 
letters are a ventable textbook of early 
history and geology: how early history 
was written; the coming of man; how 
different races were fonned; early civi¬ 
lisations; kings and temples and princes; 
and the advent of the Aryans into India. 

Aware that using tmi many letters 
would “flatten the play", Mueller res¬ 
tricted hersell to using the most poig¬ 
nant lines of alxmt 11 letters and draw¬ 
ing on artistic license and historical fact 
to portray the world of a young girl 
growing up in a large, empty house in 
Allahabad, with her parents away in jail 
all too often. In Bombay and Delhi, 
talented Indian actress, Shemaz I’atel 



(ClockwiM from top) Tho young Indira with 
mothar Kamala: sharing a closa momanl; 
thrse ganaratlona of tha Nahru woman; 
dadicatad to tho froadom atruggla; Vl|aya 
Mahta; giving an Indian touch; Jawaharlal 
with His young Indira: a apaclal ralstionship 

seen and heard Nehru many times, even 
met him,” Together, the two women 
transformed the plotless letters into 
living drama, going backwards and for¬ 
ward in time, and fictionalising history, 
while taking care to preserve credibility. 

M ehta’s stand was that an Indian 
would never have been able to 
write the play, which is why nobody 
thought of dramatising the letters be¬ 
fore. “An Indian would have been 
too indulgent or too critical of the 
Nehrus, ” insists the theatre 
person. “It needed a Western 
mind to bring out this human 
relationship—it takes an 
.Attenborough or a 
Lavonne to ’ 
achieve the 
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Mothar and daughtar: at work togathar 

playi'd the l.'i-yoai-old Indira, her curly 
hail parted awkwardly as Indira’s had 
been as a child. 

"Why wasn’t I born in France?” asks 
the young Indira, play-acting as Joan of 
Arc, who vows to fight the British,in 
the recreation ol a real-lifi- incident. But 
Mueller’s adaptalion does noi pretend to 
bt“ docu-drania "We are not tiying to be 
realistic or historical,” clarifies Mehta 
‘"rile play is more ritualistic." Yet, 
without the historical connection and the 
fact that these were no two ordinary 
pt'ople, the play could hardly have 
genetated the response it did Nehru 
recreates history’s heiocs lor his daugh¬ 
ter; Alexander the (Ireat ("no hero of 
mine’’), Ashoka, Shaki-speare, I’lato. 
The father explains Ins pacifist <iinl 
stH'ialist beliefs, his interpretation of 
religion, his o|)mions on nationalism <ind 
patiiotism. But, insists Jawahail.il. 
“These letters are not meant to take the 
place of histoiv. Thi-y are. or at least 1 
please myselt liv imagining, little talks, 
fiitic noii.s.which \ve might h.ive had if a 
thousand miles and many iiiison w.ills 
did not separate us ’’ 

Op Indiras 11th biitlul.iy, in 1‘0(I, 
Nehru regrets that he cannot send her 
a subst.intial gift. "My |iresents cannot 
he very material or solid. They c.in only 
be of the air and of the mind and spun, 
such as a good fairy might have bes 
towed on vou things that I'Veii the high 
walls of prison cannot sto)i ’’ When a 
petulant and lonely Indiia complains that 
her Papu, does not love her, that he 


deliberately chooses to stay away, and 
pines for a “real father, one who makes 
paper boats for me”, Nehru pacifies her 
thus; “We have our letters. You never 
told me you wanted paper boats.” “I 
don't," sulks Indira. These human 
touches give the play much of its chann. 

Mehta adapted the play slightly for 
Indian audiences—Feroze (Jandhi re¬ 
mains offstage, with only a voice-over 
suggesting his presence, in the Indian 
production, when Indira, clad in red 


Th« Nehru family: stuff of drama 




dupatta receives her father’s blessings 
after her marriage. "Where's the wed¬ 
ding gown? Why isn’t the bride in 
white?” exclaimed Mueller when Mehta 
first suggested this portrayal of the 
wedding. While the American version 
has the young Indira declaring to her 
father that she is in love, the Indian play 
had an anxious Indira facing Nehru and 
saying, “Papu...no nothing," as she 
hesitates to break the news that she 
knows will create tension between 
them. “Is the boy from Allahabad?” 
snaps Nehru, with a flash of his famous 
temper. "You’re different, I prepared 
you for the struggle.” 

Indira argues, “But you gave me <i 
Tagore’s love poems.” 

"I gave you Tagore for nationalism,” 
comes the quick retort. 

W hile some moments larred on Indi¬ 
an audiences (surely Motilal’s wife 
wouldn’t urge her daughter to practise 
her Mozart), there were some poignant 
scenes as when Nehru recounts to 
Indira the time of her birth, or when 
both father and daughter perform a ritual 
at a time decided upon earlier, even 
though they are miles apart. ’There’s 
Troilus the pony, whom Indira says 
she'll take to her bedroom “when the 
end of the world comes”, and a doll clad 
in a jumpsuit who she insists is not 
British, but eventually ends up burning. 

Nayyar’s portrayal of Nehru is credit¬ 
able though some critics complained that 
he was far too stiff and didn’t resemble 
the leader in the least. Not that Nayyar 
is in the least perturbed. “You have to 
make choices as an actor,” he proclaims. 
“When 1 read the play, 1 experienced a 
strong personal response to it, and could 
understand Nehru’s predicament.” Says 
Nayyar: “Nehru is vivid in the minds of 
people here, and it would be a fruitless 
exercise to try and imitate the visual 
image in their minds.” Nayyar, instead, 
tried to capture the inner rhythms of the 
character, and succeeded remarkably, 
according to Mehta. 

Some would find it difficult to recon¬ 
cile the intense, helpless, and romanti¬ 
cally inclined (“Papu, am I pretty?”) little 
girl who had a special relationship with 
her doting father, with the tough Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi of later times. 
But as Harsh Nayyar says: “It is impor¬ 
tant for them to leave their preconceived 
notions of the two leaders at the doors of 
the theatre and be prepared to see them 
as two human beings—a father and a 
daughter struggling to communicate 
with each other and maintain a rela¬ 
tionship, in a turbulent period of oufr 
history.” 

SMraz ShHiya/Mew MM 
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SCIENCE 


Himalayan hoax? 

Controversy centres round the fossil finds of Dr VJ. Gupta 


H e is one of the founding fathers of 
Indian geology—Dr V.J. Gupta, 
professor at Punjab University, 
has published 400 papers on Himalayan 
geology; more than most scientists man¬ 
age in entire lifetimes. Gupta's discov¬ 
ery of graptolites in the Himalayas 
j.' rewrote the conventional wisdom on the 
subject and today hundreds of research 
projects are based on his works. 

But, is Gupta no more than a shyster 
and a fraud? 

Yes, if an Australian geologist. Pro¬ 
fessor John A. Talent, is to be believed. 

Last month Talent shocked the geolo 
gical community, publishing a paper in a 
German scientific journal, alleging thal 
Gupta had manufactured his evidence. 
Talent claimed; 

• Gupta deliberatelv misinterprets rock 
formations through unrelated fossils. 

• Some of the fossils he claims he found 
in the Himalayas have probably been 
imported. For instance, rocks allegedly 
found in Himachal Pradesh are suspi¬ 
ciously similar to those found in 
Morocco. 

: • Many of the rocks that Gupta claims 
arc "great finds”, could be “rocks found 
in the backyard". 

• Nobody can produce over 300 papers 
in 20 years if he does genuine research. 
• The ongins of Gupta’s rocks are all 
dubious as he gives no specific descnp- 
tions. 

• His findings are usually based upon 
species of rcKks which occur in great 
abundance and excellent condition else¬ 
where in the world. 

To back up these serious charges. 
Talent points to the significant fact that 
i nobody else ever seems to find the 
I rocks that Gupta miraculously discovers 
I in the Himalayas. 

j iil will sue Talent," is V.J. Gupta’s 
! i violent reaction. In an exclusive 
j interview to Sunday the professor 
! claimed that he had been victimised by 
I certain "prejudiced” people who knew 
j nothing of the subject he specialised in. 
i About Talent, he says; “With only four 
i papers to his credit, and that too in 
unrelated fields, he has questioned the 
hard work I have put in for decades.” 
Gupta’s argument is that he can’t be 
, faulted if he finds something in a place 
where it wasn t believed to exist. “Save 
I one place in Burma, none had ever heard 


of graptolites on the Himalayas till 1 
discovered them, and now hosts of 
people are finding these things all over 
the Himalayas. ’ The same holds true in 
the ca.se of conodonts, too. And to bear 
out Gupta’s claim, Rajcndra Chadha, a 
I’h.I). .student at I’unjab Universitv. 
testifies thal he came across luimerous 
conodonts in Kashmir. 

One of the cnticisms attached to 
Gupta's findings is the imprecise locality 
information he provides, (iupta cites the 
strategic significance and sensitivity of 
areas such as the Karakoram and the 
Mansarovar as his defence. Also, the 
absence of precise geographical informa¬ 
tion is a disadvantage. .Says Gupta; 
“Most often I have to depend on in¬ 
adequate maps which are sometimes 16 


To back up his 
charges Talent points 
to the significant fact 
that nobody else ever 
seems to find the 
fossils that Gupta 
miraculously 
discovers in Ma 
Himalayas 


The Himalayas; where it all began 



miles to an inch...and walk scores of | 
nules before getting to a location.” So, j 
he can’t be blamed if he finds it difficult j 
to "place” his findings with a degiee of 
precision. 

Gupta has his share of defenders. But 
his problem is that all of them have 
shared the credit of his various pubhea- 
tions. So, understandably, their stand 
lacks credibility. Undetened, Gupta fold 
Sunday fhal he was willing to get his 
works scrutinised by any Indian or 
international geologist to establish the 
veracity of his claims. “1 am prepared to 
show my fossils to anyone and discuss 
related matters at length,” he says. 

This show of bravado notwithstand¬ 
ing, it seems as though Gupta’s work 
will not stand up to detailed scrutiny. 
And the professor’s actions seem to 
bear out this theory, say some. For 
instance, the geologist is remarkably 
reluctant to invite experts to the sites of 
his fossil discovenes. Also, he rarely 
displays his fosisil finds—not even to his 
friends at the university. All this secre¬ 
tiveness just seems to aad weight to 
Talent’s accusations. 

If Gupta is proved to be a fraud, then 
the hoax he has pulled off will affect 
people other than the professor himself. 
His colleagues in Punjab University, who 
have collaborated with him on Ins re¬ 
search, may "discover that the very 
base of the years of labour is hollow”, 
says a senior student. Gupta’s students 
have already been besmirched by the 
mud slung at their teacher—many of 
them were denied admission into foreign 
universities because of the unsavourj' 
charges levelled against their professor. 

But it’s not as if the entire university 
is up in arms over the allegations 
levelled against Professor Gupta. Says 
A.K. Prasad, chairman of the geology 
department, Punjab University, “There 
is no harm in doubting any scientific 
assumption. For it only increases the 
scope for betterment.” 

Until Gupta’s replies to Talent’s 
allegations can be investigated, he must 
be given the benefit of tlie doubt. But 
the entire sorry saga is one more nail in 
the coffin of Indian .scientific research, i 
rocked as it has been by allegations of I 
widespread fabrication of data in recent 
years. 

Vipul Mudgal/Ch»ndlg»rh 
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An Asian drama 


BBC's serial Shalom Salaam portrays the love between a Muslim and a 
Jew-and proves to be controversial fare 


I t miglit not cause an international 
imbroglio as The Satanic Versen did, 
but the British Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration’s (BBC) new television serial 
Shalom Salaam is the stuff of con¬ 
troversy all right. Set in the English 
town of Leicester, which has a sizeable 
immigrant population, the senal focuses 
on the problems peculiar to ethnic 
minorities. 

Superficially viewed, it appears to be 
just anoUier soap opera—boy meets 
fnrljj 4 |arnily hates family—with complica- 
tidW' and suspense enough to make 
(fyefyone want to switch in the next 
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week. But commercial trappings not¬ 
withstanding, the drama combines the 
serious with the soap, and examines, 
with compassion and understanding, a 
young Muslim girl’s fight for her 
identity. 

The plot, however, may well create 
problems, speaking of the love affair 
between a Muslim girl, Mumtaz Sattar 
(Mamta Kaash), and a Jewish boy, Adam 
Astler C^roBy Rolt). The story begins in 
1983, with the 16-year-old Mumtaz 
going to a multi-racial school in Leices¬ 
ter. Always dressed in a salwar-kameez, 
her head demurely covered with a 


dupatta, she is the archetypal good' 
Muslim girl. She learns the Koran from 
her father and says her namaz regularly. 

And then, she falls in love. Not only is 
the boy Jewish, there is also ill-feeling 
between the two families—Mumtaz’s 
mother, Shahnaz Sattar (Shahnaz Fakra- 
van). has just lost her job in Adam's 
grandfathei’s clothes factory. Mumtaz, 
tom between her love for her family, her 
Muslim values and her feelings for 
Adam, slowly gains sufficient confidence 
and courage to choose Adam over fami¬ 
lial disapproval and despite the frowning 
mullahs. The serial ends with Mumtaz, 
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Mamte Kaaah and Toby RoK In Shalom 
Salaam: not |ust soap 

after a stint in law collejie. discarding an 
arranged niarnage for an open rela¬ 
tionship with Adam. 

The serial had been completed last 
October and was at the editing stage 
when the storm over the Kushdie book 
broke. i''or fear of provoking fun¬ 
damentalist ire, the producers deleted 
.scenes that they felt could be taken 
askance. So, scenes that dwelt on Mum- 
taz and her learning of the Koran went. 
Despite this, there have been a few 
murmurings of discontent from the mos¬ 
ques. The chief objection appears to be 
to a scene set in a swimming pool in 
which Muintaz and her Knglish tnend 
Jackie (Clare Holman) take a dip. That, 
apart from the general objection to the 
ptirtrayal of a love affair between a 
Muslim and a jew. 

Once the serial went on the air, the 
Jews too got in on the act, vyith the rabbi 
If of the local synagogue maintaining that 
^ the depiction of Jews in Shalom Salaam 


was derogatory and harsh. The com¬ 
munity, he ni.mnained. had been shown 
to be excessivelv shrewd and mone\- 
minded. 

The cnticisni seems a little nniound- 
ed. though Director tiareth Jones looks 
at both communities with warmth and 
understanding. While the Jewish f.imily 
IS nch. sophisticated and progressive, n 
has Its hvpocnsies The Muslim tamiK is 
oithodox and intolerent but h,is a le- 
deeming watinth to it. 

In fact, the only family Jones is openlv 
cntical ot in the immigrant set-up o! 
Leicester, is the English family to which 
Mumtaz's friend Jackie belongs. She 
comes from a broken home and. as 
Adam's former girlfriend and the mother 
of his baby, presents a sh'arp contrast to 
Mumtaz. While the latter is steeped in 


her traditions, Jackie is conspicuously 
bereft ol any moorings. 

W hile the story undeniably focuses 
on Mumtaz’s struggle to establish 
her individuality and make her own 
choices, Jones also examines larger 
sociological issues. In Leicester, for 
instance, there has been considerable 
racial tension because the local Asian 
population has been moving into the rag 
trade, once the exclusive domain of the 
Jews. This theme is explored is Shalom 
Salaam as well, as Mumtaz's iiKitlier 
begins her own clothes business after i 
taking a loan from a cousin and with 
typical Asian entrepreneurial skill wins 
over the staff and later, the customers 
from Adam’s family and her former 
employers, the Astlers. 

Among the sub-plots is one iin-olvmg 
Hafiz (Ayub Khan Dm of Sammy And 
Rosie Get Laid fame), Mumtaz’s 
brother, who is in love with a Hindu girl. 
He gives in to family disapproval, keeps 
pining for his lady love, but never thinks 


<’l lebelling .klively. The girl, Meena, 
gets tin own out ol home and moves into 
a hostel. { 

Perhaps the best thing .ibmit the 
''crial l.^ Kaash s peitoimance. I'he 27- 
Ve.ir old .ictiess, with a degree in econo¬ 
mics from London I'niversitv is not new 
to television, h.iving ailed m serials such 
as Lmmrrd.ilc Farm .ind Anyicis. And 
with Sh<ihm Fal.iam she h.is .iinved, 
walking .'iw.iv wiih the h'lpa D'Oi ItWd 
(iold .Aw.nil tot the best actiess at 
C.innes ( riie serial .iNo won the .ivvard 
foi the best scieenplav liom the Wii- 
teis (iuilil ) 

It wasn’t e.isv loi Kaash. though .As 
she told Sii'Miw "It s very dillicult 
being an .Asi.in .icties.-, Ninetv-iiine per 
cent of the roles .ire ine.int lot Whiles. 
All vou get ottered is the role ot the 
token black m Fa.'^trndcrs. or some 


other insignificant role somewhere It’ll 
take a long time betore the establish' 
meni begins to accejil th.it .Asians need 
not play only Asians Ibsen and Chekov 
didn’t write plavs thinking ol nationalities 
and colour.” 

There were other piolilems, loo. 
Kaash had to keep hei [laients’ oi Ihodox 
views in mind and lay down strict 
guidelines lor all the love sienes. and 
also refuse to be lilmed in the nude. As 
Kaash savs "Asian actresses lace a 
double iiioblem. On one hand, we are 
held back by our orthodoxy and our 
families. On the other, there are no 
roles for us, except the stray Asian 
one.” Kaash. however, is hopeful that 
things will change for the better, in 
times to come. 

But, more importantlv, will the .sim¬ 
mering discontent in the Muslim and 
Jewish communities vis a-vis the .serial 
dissipate? Or will Shalom Salaam trigger 
off a repeat of the Rushdie affair? 
Shrabani Baau/Lomton 


Mamta Kaash who 
plays the female lead 
lay down strict 
guidelines for the love 
scenes in Shalom 
Salaam and refused to 
bare. But the mullahs 
objected to a scene 
set in a swimming 
pool, anyway 



Mamta Kaaah 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


A future profile 

A look into the socio-economic condition and challenges facing the country 

in 2021 AD 


1 .1 would be too optimistic to assume 
that even with a sustained growth 
rate of 5.5 to 6 per cent, India would 
have attained the position envisaged in 
the Seventh Five Year Flan by 200(). It 
would be more realistic to hope, given 
purposeful action on several fronts, that 
the count IT would have substantially 
overcome its basic ills and backwardness 
in a longer time frame of 30 years from 
now. 

Population 

Long term projections of population 
are essential for planning for develop¬ 
ment especially in assessing the basic 
needs of Oie people and fixing physical 
targets in relation to different sectors of 
development. A latest Operations Re¬ 
search Group (ORG) study of likely 
population trends over the next three 
decades shows that achieving net repro¬ 
duction rate (NRR) equal to unity would 
only be possible in 2015 AD with high 
couple protection rates (CPR) and con¬ 
stant fertility alternatives, with a popula¬ 
tion of around 1200 million. If CFR 
continues to be low, the target cannot be 
reached even by 2021 when the popula¬ 
tion would cross the 1400-miUion mark. 
In bringing down the population growth, 
the couple protection rate, lowering the 
age at which a female adopts contracep¬ 
tion and raising female age of marriage' 
are important determinants of fertility. 
The mean age for girls at marriage was 
18.32 accordmg to the 1981 census data. 
Tins could be raised by two years at 
least. Increase in literacy is expected to 
help in the marriage age going up m 
future. 

Birth rate in India had not fallen, as 
expected, in the 1980s and the popula¬ 
tion has grown annually at above 2 per 
cent instead of the projected 1.9 per 
cent. The 1981 census had shown a 
population of 685 million which experts 
consider would have been under¬ 
estimated by 43 million. The Planning 
Commission has estimated that the 
population by 2000 would be higher by 
36 million over the 1985 estimates 
because the expected decline in birth 
rate had not materialised as anticipated. 
The World Bank has estimated the rate 
I of growth of population for India at 2.1 
i per cent in the period 1980-87. Thus, 





i 

India’s population might well cross the 
one-billion mark by 2000. 

The ORG study, based on average 
annual increase in life expectancy and 
assumptions about fertility trends and 
couple protection rates through family 
planning methods, makes two alterna¬ 
tive population projections at 1224 mil¬ 
lion (high couple protection), and 1402 
million (low couple protection) by 2021. 



The study points out that India has 
lost considerable time in checking the 
population explosion so as to achieve a 
net reproduction rate equal to unity by 
the turn of the century or even by 200<') 
With strenous efforts from now on. the 
target may be actuevable in the jicriod 
2011-2016 when the population would be 
nearing the 1200-niillion mark. 

The study concludes that tiie stratefp' 
for the future has to be on bnngmg down 
the age of contraception acceptance and 
laying emphasis on non-terminal instead 
of terminal methods of family planning. It 
suggests the t afetana approach to bring¬ 
down fertility rates marking a shift from 
sterilisation. More importantly, accessa- 
bility to couples of contraception ser¬ 
vices has to be improved thiough a 
corps of female health volunteeis who 
could deliver the services 

Urbanisation 

India is no exception to the high rate 
of urbanisation taking placi- in many 
parts of tlie developing world, Bv 1981, 
about one-fourth of the population in 
India lived in urban areas. From 156 
million in 1981, urban population is 
estimated to rise to between 330 to 350 
million by 2001 and 430 million by 2021. 
ORG study does not find that urban 
growth is faster in larger cities than 
small towns. Also, urban growth is not 
confined to industrialised states. Urba¬ 
nisation, which is already jxising major 
problems in the larger towns and metro 
cities, will now take the centre stage in 
development planning, with 40 to .50 per i 
cent of the people living in towns of j 
100,000 and below. It is no longer a 
problem of the metropolitan cities alone. 
Massive investments will be needed for 
the provision of basic services like water 
supply, sanitation, drainage, removal of 
solid wastes, roads, electricity and 
housing. 

The National Commission Urbanisa¬ 
tion, in Its report to the Government of 
India, estimates that investments would 
have to be made to the tune of Ks 
300()-.3.5()() crorcs every vear for the 
next 25 years to meet the demands of 
urban growth. Water has to he made 
available for drinking as well as industnal 
and coiTiiuercial uses. Lantl has ti; oe 
acquired to provide the infrastructure ol 
the new towns and to build al least 50 
million houses over the ne.xt 10 to 15 
years. Resources have to be mobilised 
through innovative mechanisms for de¬ 
velopment of urban aieas, esiiecially 
housing, and reliance w'lll have to be on 
user charges for the sei vices provided 
to urban communities. 

In meeting the needs of a growing 
urban population, the emphasis should 


be on pioMsiiin o| s,ife and protected 
w.iiei instead of piped supplies for 
drinking (iiiijiosi's ,ind on recycling 
waste w.iiei lor non-domeslic uses. In 
tegaid to land Im dc'volepmcnt of urb.in 
inti.isiMiauie III housing, 1-2 million 
heU.ites ol land Wiulld h.ive to be 
coiueiled lor urh.in use dunng iht' next 
30 years. .A sir.itegy lor acquisition ol 
land lor uib.in development would have 
to lu’ toimul.ited pioviding lot negoti 
,iti'd purcli.ise .iiid pionioting develop- 
nu-nl ,'11 till' desned lines I.aige scale 
suppoit would have to be gi\en lot 
pin ate lioiisiiig. especi.illv foi middle 
.md lowei income gioiips. I'lie sUidv 
estimates tli.it al least 2 million .iddition- 
al units would h.ive to be piovided each 
vear oi about 50 million inoie houses 
ovei the next 25 .30 yeai s In view of the 
magnitude ol iinestments required for 
uib.in development, as estimated bv the 
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Urban Caaiimtssion, greater reliance will 
have to be placed on financing ol urban 
services through user charges and 
rationalisation of property tax. 

Basic needs 

In the contest of the projerted explo¬ 
sive giowth of population, the piovision 
of basic needs, popularly known as 
"Roti, kd/xJH and mdhin’ tor the entire 
population of the (ouiitry will have to 
take a higher prionly. Current trends in 
per capita av.iilahility of nutritional food 
and the extent of prevalence of malnutri¬ 
tion show that shrrrtage in food intake as 
per minimum calories requirement 
would prevail even in 2021. Agricultural 
development laying stress on increasing 
yield per heitare by improving both 
irrigation facilities anri the cropping pat¬ 
terns and piovtding inputs assumes 
great importance. In clothing, while the 
country appears to be self-reliant. 
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Outskto ■ govarnmant run matarnHy ward: the baby boom 


cheaper cloth within the paying capacity 
of the poor is not adequately produced. 
To this extent, the minimum require¬ 
ment of cloth per capita will not be met. 
Similarly, in housing for the poor, the 
construction costs have to be much 
lower for them to afford better accom¬ 
modation. A continuous increase in 
labour force has considerably increased 
the magnitude of unemployment. ORG's 
estimate of the unemployed suggests 
that not only drastic steps should be 
taken to cut down the population growth 
but also more rural-based jobs will have 
to be created to check the exodus to 
urban areas and create productive 
assets in the countryside. 

Agriculture 

The 1987 drought had shaken the 
country out of a sense of complacency 
that we had achieved self-sufficiency in 


foodgrains. Vor tour successive years 
(1984-88), foodgrain production had re¬ 
mained way behind the peak level of 152 
million tonnes in 1983-84. The stagna¬ 
tion in agnculture has caused a new 
strategy to be formulated taking into 
account the agio-clirnatic teatures of 
different regions with greater attention 
to the development and utilisation of 
irrigation potential and equal emphasis 
on allied sectors like animal husbandry, 
fishery, forestry and agro-industry. De¬ 
spite the strides made in production, 
especially of foodgrains, agricultural 
growth has been affected by low produc¬ 
tivity, fragmentation of holdings, failure 
to utilise t(5 the maximum the irrigation 
potential and inadequate diversification 
of fanning actii'ity. ORG estimates that 
of the 73 per cent of the people in rural 
area, about 45 per cent are dependent 
on agriculture. A reasonable target for 
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T he study makes a modest effort at 
analysing relatively the most critical 
of the development issues that confront 
India, eager to start on the twenty-fir st 
century unburdened from the accumu¬ 
lated problems of poverty and underde¬ 
velopment of the past. The road to a 
brighter future is, however, long and it 
will take Herculean efforts to overcome 
the severe constraints that have held 
back rapid progress so far. It seems far 
more realistic to look at the likely 
scenario well beyond the turn of the 
century and, accordingly, the inter¬ 
related issues of population, poverty, 













Anti-poverty 
programmes need to 
be 

production-oriented 
and cover the smaii 
and maiginai farmers 
as weii as the rurai 
iamUess 


protection rate, which at present is 
around 40 per cent. To increase couple 
protection rate (CPR) to around 60 per 
cent, the age at acceptance of con¬ 
traception of married females has to be 
lowered. Without this, the prospects of 
bringing down the birth rate to 21 per 
thousand population and achieving a net 
reproduction rate (NRR) equal to unity 
even by the first decade of the next 
century remains bleak. 

The age for marriage of women has to 
be raised by at feast two years to have a 
m^or impact on the fertility level along 
wiA the spread of education and em- 




A pavement dwelling family In Calcutta: urban 

ployment of women. Re@ons where the 
birA rate has remained consistently high 
would need to be tackled with greater 
efforts. Further investigation will have 
to concentrate on such regions to know 
causes, as well as on how to bring about 
a fairly rapid increase in the couple 
protection rate. 

The “ideal family size” norm with not 
more than two children per couple needs 
to be more intensively advocated. Simul 
taneously, the concept of spacing of 
children has to be emphasised. 

We cannot expect to achieve desired 
results unless the percentage of couples 
not desiring additional children and yet 
not practising birth control, is brought 
down, particularly in the Hmdi belt 
states. Equally important is the need to 
ensure that the utilisation of pre and post 
natal care services and the coverage 
under immunisation are improved and j 


poverty 

the existing imbalances in case of “hard 
core couples” is corrected. Infant mor¬ 
tality continues to be high in the states 
where the rates of prevaiance ol con¬ 
traception are low. This trend needs to 
be reversed at the earliest 

Urban India 

\ 

Successive plans have given very little i 
attention to urban growth which is j 
becoming explosive and straining the | 
resources of local administrations, ill- j 
equipped to manage the fast expanding j 
towns and cities. Taking the National j 
Urban Commission's (19HH) comprehen- | 
sive survey of the problem into account, j 
OKG projects a grim future for urban | 
India by 2021 when the population of j 
small, medium and large towns and j 
metro cities would have more than 
doubled from the 200 million. Raising the 
quabty of life for the people of India, 
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niral and urban, has become inescap¬ 
able, and orderly urbanisation, without 
dcKradalion of the environment has to 
be brouRht about. 

Urban developement can no Ioniser 
limit itself to the larger cities as urba¬ 
nisation is a pervasive phenomenon with 
sizeable growth in towns and settle¬ 
ments that have a long past. Urban India 
urgently needs development and putting 
into execution low-cost techniques in 
providing drinking water, roads, houses, 
sanitation and other services. The new 
urban India in the making wall have 
profound implications for future econo¬ 
mic growth as it will have roughly half 
the countiy’s population by 2021. And, 
as the cities reach astounding propor¬ 
tions, they would outgrow the adminis¬ 
trative capacity of local governments. 
Many will face crisis situations to pro¬ 
vide the basic services. 



The age for marriage 
of women has to be 
raised by at least two 
years to have a major 
impact on the fertility 
level along with the 
spread of education 
and jobs for women 



A child marriage: ragraaalva practice 


Strategies based solely on the econo¬ 
mic success of one or a few urban areas 
will lack the diversity and stability of 
more broad-based national developmen¬ 
tal efforts. The larger the city, the more 
complex and costly its support services 
would become. 

The cost of supporting cities should 
not exceed their contribution to national 
wealth m terms of goods and services. 
The disparities in standards of living 
within cities, and between urban and 
rural areas, have to be curbed. 

Policies to do with subsidies for civic 
services in urban areas are bound to 
create sharp divisions between urban and 
real-life styles. China’s model of regulat¬ 
ing the growth of cities by restricting 
migration and investing heavily in the 
_ . 


countryside needs to be examined. 

Low-technology solutions to waste 
management, night soil disposal, ground 
water pumping for drinking water, etc., 
have to be explored a lot more seriously 
and with much higher priority. 

Over the next two decades, the rural 
poor will naturally claim most attention, 
for they constitute tlie bulk of those 
below the poverty line. To the extent, 
the anti-poverty and rural employment 
programmes make headway, there will 
be an abatement in migration pressures 
from the *rural areas. But. there is 
already a vast mass of urban poor which 
is estimated grow to somewhere around 
^ million by 2021. Hence urban poverty 
is as much a challenge to planners as 
rural poverty and has to be addressed 


urgently if it is not to escalate mto an 
unmanageable problem in future. 

In the changing India, urban develop¬ 
ment can no longer be a peripheral 
concern, it is the urban India that will be 
i providing increasing stimulus to growth 
' and become a vast market for that 
capital or consumer goods. It is from 
there that modem technology will begin 
I to alter people's lives. It is essential to 
start building the infrastructure in not 
only major cities but also towns which 
will become nodal points for marketing 
of both agricultural and manufactured 
goods. 

Acquisition and development or land 
for orderly growth of urban areas, 
provision of roads and shelter based on 
low-cost construction materials, water 
supply and sanitation, education and 
health facilities for a vastly increased 
urban population, transport and telecom¬ 
munications will all entail investment of 
resources of a gigantic ..rder. Urban 
infrastructure alone will need nunimum 
annual outlays in the range of Ks .‘1,500- 
4,000 crores. Innovative ways of mobi¬ 
lising resources will have to be adopted 
with emphasis on user charges to make 
investment economic. Urban planning 
must aim at ways of optimising invest¬ 
ments through a selectim approach like 
development of specil^jliban regions or 
I towns. 


I ndia’s development expenence, with 
all the strides that the country has 
made in several spheres, notably indus¬ 
trialisation, has raised questions about 
an appropriate strategy that takes care 
of the poorest of the poor. Gnawing 
doubts about development benefits sur¬ 
faced even in the early Sixties, when the 
planning process was still in its initial 
phase. By the mid—Seventies, it was 
established that growth by itself did not 
percolate down to the people and the 
uicome disparities had even sharpened 
in the years of development later. 

It was not until the Fifth Plan that the 
concept of Minimum Needs Programme 
was embodied to meet the essential 
needs of the people in the matter of 
social consumption in all areas with 
nationally accepted norms, within a spe¬ 
cific time frame. While this programme, 
expanded in the Sbith and Seventh 
Plans, intended to take into account 
rural needs in the matter of education, 
health, water supply, roads, electrifica¬ 
tion and nutrition, the foremost concern 
is whether the people are assured "Roti, 
kapda and makan" (food, clothing and 
shelter), especially for a third of the 
population living below the poverty line. 
These are too basic for human exist- 
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ence, and emplo>'nient, in whatever 
form, is vital for at least one member ol 
each household to keep above water. 

Agro strategy 

In order to feed a galloping population 
\ and meet their nutntional requirements, 
i production has to be doubled from the 
j present levels by 2020. Agriculture will 
thus continue to be a priority sector of 
I development both for sustaining econo- 
] mic growth in general and for accelerat- 
j mg the drive to eradicate poverty. A 
I strategy is needed whereby the gams 
made so far in agriculture are consoli¬ 
dated through much more efficient uti- 
. lisation of irrigation potential and dis- 
j semination of the fruits of agricultural 
research Land and water management, 

! m the most efficient ways, has become 
crucial m sustammg and improving yields 
! and multiple cropping so as to guarantee 
j the food needs of the people. 

1 Poverty and unemployment are the 
two basic mter-related problems before 
the country and simultaneous efforts on 
I both the population front and agriculture 
! development, in its widest sense, would 
! alone make them amenable to solution 
I within a time frame. Agriculture will 
I continue to be the mainstay of the 
! eoMlomy and fluctuations m output have 
' tqf'be taken care of by more intensive 
I development m future through judicious 
j intervention in what is the largest pri- 
‘ vate sector in which decisions are made 
^ i>y millions of farmers. The new 
! strategy, evolving in regard to agncultu- 
; ral development to overcome the weak- 
; nesses which manifested themselves 
■ over the years, aims at achieving land- 
use efficiency for 'ligher cropping in¬ 
tensity and yields to feed a population 
, which would be definitely well above 
1,200 million by 2021. The minimum 
nutritional requirement of the growing 
population demands that the country 
should at least produce 250 million 
tonnes by 2001. Water management, in 
a country prone to recurring droughts, 

A has become the key element of the 
. iigro-cliinatic zones based new agricultu- 
i r^ strategy. 

Poverty 

"Bekarihatao” and “Garibi hatao" are 
catchy slogans, which have a total rele¬ 
vance to our situation but these have to 
be spelt out in action programmes which 
foster productive employment on a mass 
scale. The country has to choose a 
model of development which is more 
labour-intensive and yet protects econo¬ 
mies of scale. 

K 'Fhe Eighth Plan is intended to make a 
jrOigger thrust on rural poverty and unem¬ 
ployment with the involvement of peo- 


n 



The new urban India in 
the making will have 
roughly half the 
country's population 
by2021... The larger 
the city, the more 
complex will be its 
support system 


sum th.it without direct mteiventum 
progiMinines, the poverty piofile will not 
undeigo any diamatic tiaiwloimalion 
even bv 202d except fot increase in the 
income leii'ls ol different poveity strata, 
classified a.-, ‘p'xir’ ‘very piKir' and very 
very poor’. 

.Anti-povertv progiamnies have to 1 h‘ 
production-oriented ,ind cover the small 
and marginal faniu-is as well as the rural 
landless i e.. Iioih those ow'iiing some 
as.sets and those lot whom investments 
have to be made to create income 
earning .issets. .Xs a lesult ot a senes of 
evaluations earned out on IKUP as well 
special employment piogi.immes, 
efforts are on to oyeicuine the palpable 
drawbacks and deficiencies in these 
programmes. NKKP .ind Rural Laiulless 
Employment (ju.irantee Programme are 
being merged to become a more effec¬ 
tive employmient guarantee programme. 


I 


I 


I 

I 



Queueing up for drinKing water: lack ol urban infrastructure 


pie’s representatives at the village and 
district levels. Sustained growth in agn- 
culture and development of rural infiras- 
tructure and mdustnes should go a long 
way in bringing down the poverty ratio 
appreciably by the turn of the century. 
But It IS now well recognised that GDP 
(Gross Domestic Product) growth even 
at 6 to 7 per cent per annum, would not 
by Itself make the requisite impact on 
poverty alleviation which, for decades to 
come, has to be attacked directly 
through special programmes like IKDP 
(Integrated Rural Development Prog¬ 
ramme) and NREP (National Rural Em¬ 
ployment Programme). 

ORG which examined the likely im¬ 
pact of alternative growth rates of 5,6 
and 7 per cent has come to the conclu- 


The dimensions of the problem can be 
understood as the poverty line (subsist¬ 
ence income needed to cross the line) 
keeps rising, pushing some more mil¬ 
lions down below the line, while invest 
ment per beneficiary goes up, requinng 
the state to make larger commitments of 
resources. At the same time, the temp 
tation of the State to get involved 
everywhere and in everything, reducing 
the involvement of individuals and mini¬ 
mising community participation at local 
levels, needs to be reversed if develop¬ 
ment has to be sustained and benefits 
have to be spread equitably. 


India 2021 BhasKaraRao PublishfKiby 
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REVIEW □ BOOKS 


The dark mirror 

Imiiaz Dharker's poetry is an exercise in self-exploration 


L onK before the appearance of this 
book, Its author was known in 
Bombay’s poetry and art circles. 
An exhibition of her drawiiiKS on the 
theme of purdah, accompanied by some 
of her poems, had made a profound 
impression. Besides, her audio-visuals 
on a variety of subjects, and the poetry 
section she used to edit in a journal 
widely read throughout the country, 
added to her reputation as a .seuous 
contnbutor to the literary and artistic 
life. I^irdah has strengthened the Indo- 
English poetry scene with a distinctive 
viewpoint, that of a Muslim woman with 
a Western education, acutely aware of 
the Muslim woman’s plight, historically 
and toda>. 

Imtiaa wntes with confidence and 
power, sharply and sadly. The first 
pixmi begins with a shot fired at a 
fanuliar target, which like many others 
by Imtuiz will not be easily forgotten: 
One day they said 
She was old enough to leani some 
shame 

She found it came quite naturally. 
Purdah is a kind of safety 
riie body finds a place to hide 
The cloth fans out against the skin 
Much like the earth that falls 
On coffins after they put the dead 
men in. 

After reading that, we know we are in 
the presence of a poet and not merely of 
one more wnter of poetry. Whatever 
her subject, Imtiaz has something speci¬ 
fic to say about it, and does not play with 
words for aesthetic purposes. The im¬ 
ages in these poems are not merely 
images created for poetic effect: they 
are like blazing fires compelling the 
readers to take notice. 

They have all been sold and bought 
the girls I knew 
unwilling virgins... 

Whatever thev might wear 
In the purdah of the mind. 

It is that purdah of the mind which is 
tom down by Imtiaz’s poetry, even 
when the theme of a poem is apparently 
unrelated to it. She wants to be uncon¬ 
ventional, and she wants us to react 
differently as we confront her percep¬ 
tions, not just admire them from a 
distance. She reminds us of our "many 
possibilities/just inside the skin". And 
also that we are potentially capable of 
becoming "manipulator, mechanical 


pawn/victim”. The reader realises slow¬ 
ly that the poet has made many difficult 
decisions, confronted some nightmarish 
truths about herself and society, and is 
now at the stage of taking risks for the 
sake of being herself. 

The image is never really fixed. 
Allow, for one moment, your guard 
to slip, and all the world 
will catch a glimpse 
of the thing you have kept hidden 
all this time. 



Imii.i/ I Ih.ukti 



Imtiaz does not/day 
with Winds for 
aesthetic purposes. 

The images in her 
poems are not merely 
ciwited for poetic 
effect Itisthe 
purdah of the mind 
which Is tom down by 
Imtlaz^s poetry, even 
wHen the theme of a 
poem is apparently 
unrelated to It 


Imtiaz emerges from her poems as a 
simple but strong personality, deter¬ 
mined to put all her cards on the table, 
whatever that may cost her. Psychologi¬ 
cally, such gestures are the stuff of her 
poetry, and its craftsmanship matches 
them in maturity. At no point does it 
seem that it is enjoyed for its own sake, , 
a mode of mere self-assertion, skill tor 
the sake of skill. It belongs where it 
ought t(^—the poet's inner totality. 
"Power IS not always fanged, ” she says. 
Smeared with the blood of the lamb. 
More often it wear^ a simpering 
mask. 

More often it looks like us. 

Look at us, in that dark mirror. 

Imtiaz has rejected that simpering 
mask, she has looked at herself in the 
dark mirror, and so reading her poetry is 
an exercise in self-exploration. In the 
poem entitled Batlle-line, war and love 
are compared boldly, to reveal the same 
carelessly thrown-abOUt bodies. (“Did 
you expect dignity?" she asks.) Similar¬ 
ly, we don’t avoid what we ought to, just 
what we think we want to. But do we 
face this contradiction within us? 

The haunted house could get you. 
So that's where you went 
because you wanted to be got. 

Tins is Imtiaz at her best, also at her 
simplest, telling us what we suspect is 
true but always avoid. That “haunted 
house" she desciibes with a sceptical 
spirit of fun is one of her characteristic 
metaphors for the human condition like 
that comparison between war and love. 
The light-hearted references to “cut-off 
heads”, “hessing arms” and “jelly eyes" 
point to her real motive in this poem: the 
haunted house is not really haunted, and 
yet it is when we believe it is, so we 
decide to stay away from it—and then 
we drift towards it! 

Purdah is a worthy addition to the 
Indian poetry senes of the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press. Like some of the others 
represented in il, Imtiaz knows what 
the drought 

the blazing eye of faith 
can bring about 

and her knowledge, judged as poetry, in 
the relevant area of the quotation above, 
is never superficial. 

NtesfanEzekM 


Purdah And Other Poems by Imtiaz Dharkar. Ttirae 
Crowna New Poetry in India. Rs 35 Oxioid Urtveraily 
Press. New Delhi, 1968. 
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^ SUNDAY SPORTS 

Delhi takes the rap 


n 


The Indian Olympic Association (lOA) is sore with the Centre over government 

interference in sports administration 


T he growmg discord between 
the sports federations of the 
country and the central gov¬ 
ernment may ultimately lead 
to a new era in sports man- 
^igement, where the government would 
^have to act only as a benefactor. This 
will be a far cry from the Puzo-like 
tjodfather image it has cultivated over 
the past decade. The first step in this 
direction has been taken by the Indian 
I Olympic Association (lOA). It has clear¬ 
ly spelt out its differences with the 
Centre in the matter of administrative 
I control over sport. This means that the 
i Centre will have to water down its 
i somewhat draconian guidelines—or risk 
I India’s excommunication from the inter- 
i national Olympic movement, 
i The Olympic charter states that the 
' sports federations must be free from 
government control. The relevant por¬ 
tion reads: “NOCs (National Olympic 
Committees) must be autonomous and 
^niusl resist all pressures of any kind 
whatsoever, whether of a politick, reli- 
' gious or economic nature. In pursuing 
their objectives, NOCs may cooperate 
with private or government organisa¬ 
tions. However, they must never 
associate themselves with any undertak- 
' tng which would be in conflict with the 
pnnciples of the Olympic movement and 
with the rules of the IOC (International 
Olympic Committee).” Another clause, 
pertaining to government interference, 
tates: “The members of the executive 
hoard (inner committee, administrative 
I orrimittee or board of management) of 
NOC must be elected at least every 
four years at a general meeting express- 
, ! convened for the purpose. The gov- 
< ciiment may not nominate any member 
i the NOC.” 

To begin with, there are any number 
'I politicians and bureaucrats heading 
different sports federations and thereby 
valking into the lOA. There are both 
dongress(I) and Opposition leaders, but 
almost all of them have taken a united 
tand against the latest government 
directives placing several curbs on the 
unctioning of the sports bodies. Accord- 
to several federation members, the 
ptovemment has, of late, been interfer- 
'dig directly in the working of the federa¬ 



BJP leader Vijay Kumar Malhotra 
remarks that "we have been 
crying ourselves hoarse about 
government interference for a 
long time. But all of it has fallen 
on deaf ears. The government is 
actually blackmailing us” 


tions. Its guidelines for these supposed¬ 
ly independent organisations have 
amounted to effective control over their 
affairs. 

One of the vice-presidents of the lOA, 
Vijay Kumar Malhotra, said: “We have 
been crying ourselves hoarse about 
government interference for a long time. 
But all of it has fallen on deaf ears. The 
government is actually blackmailing us 
because it controls the foreign exchange 
permits that we need for our teams 
going abroad for competitions." 

The government also sanctions quite 
a bit of money for the development of 
sport in the country. Each federation is 


saiutioiu’d siibst.'in- 
tial gi.ints lor staging 
iiiition.il (.oiniH-iitioiis 
.iiul lor holding 
coaching camps loi 
luniois ,ind seniors 
•iliki' It IS this linan 
cial lever that has 
foiled sevei.il fed¬ 
erations lo aci ede to 
every goveiiiment 
diiective 

B ut. ever since 
the guid.dines 
well' issued over a 
veil! ago. iheie has 
been siinnieting dis- 
loiitent 'I'his has 
finilllv exploded into 
a i (.nil ont.it ion, 
which IS likelv lo 
undermine the pow-" 
er and the inllueiiie 
of the minister in 
charge, M argil ret 
Alva, 

Over the last two 
years. Alva has been 
liicing flak tioni the 
Opposition as well as 
members of her own 
piirty. 'I'he enirv ol 
Suresh Kalniadi in 
the lOA hiis upset 
the balance in the 
body, which was 
being rrtaintained for 
quite some time by 
Its president and secretary-general, 
B.S. Adityan and Kandhir Singh, respec¬ 
tively 

Kalmadi teamed up with disgruntled 
elements in the lOA to form a coalition 
which gave the Alva-blessed combine of 
Adityan and Singh a fright before the 
latter were voted to office. Party lines 
were crossed and ro-crossed, which 
only reflects on the sorry state of sports 
administration in the country. 

Despite its defeat in the elections, the 
Kalmadi-Malhotra combination managed 
to stir discontent within the lOA. 
Malhotra heads an organisation called 
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MBrgartt Alva (laft) and Sureah KalmadI: party lines were crossed and re-crossed 


the General Association of National 
Sports Federations (GANSF) This was 
set up with the help of a retired Air 
Force man, Chaman Lai Mehta, a for¬ 
mer secretaiy of the lOA who was 
forced to quit after he had tried to stay 
on in office for more than the stipulated 
two terms. 

Malhotra, who is a BJI’ leader as well 
as president of the Archcry Association 
of India t.AAI), began by flouting the 
guidelines' directive on the maximum 
terms m office (he continues as AAI 
president). After that, he started 
gathering the support of other federa¬ 
tions. 

According to some insiders, the fact 
that Malhotra and Kalmadi had garnered 
the support of over 20 of the 29 sport.« 
federations in the lOA made Adityan sit 
up and take a stand. If he had remained 
silent, he may have had to face a 
no-confidence motion at the general 
meeting demanded by many members 
and finally convened on 27 May; if 
two-thirds of the members got together. 
It could have meant his ouster from the 
association. 

The immediate issue was the recent 
government concession with regard to 
Its g^.iidelme on the fomuition of selec¬ 
tion committees of the various federa¬ 
tions. The government issued a circular 
saying that, henceforth, the secretary of 
the federation, along with its president, 
could sit on the selection committee. 
"But this has come at the cost of the 
lOA representative,” Adityan said, 
adding, "1 was expecting more.” 

The secretary-general was more 
forthright. "The government hasn't 
given us anything new,” he said. “The 
lOA was all along nominating the secre¬ 
taries of federations to sit on their 
selection committees. This is no conces¬ 
sion. What we have been demanding is 
that the selection committee of a federa¬ 
tion should be composed entirely of 
federation nominees. The government 
could send a representative as its own 
nominee. We Iwve also said that the 
federations agreed with the government 


that a former international player in the 
discipline concerned should be on the 
committee. But this person should be 
chosen by the federation, not by the 
government. ”, 

V.K. Malhotra said: “This govern¬ 
ment declaration has no meaning. The 
basic question of government interfer¬ 
ence still remains. We do welcome the 
acceptance of our demand to change the 
criteria for the appointment of a manager 
for an Indian team going abroad. Earlier, 
the government had insisted on the 
manager being a graduate and an umpire 
or coach—and a lot of other things. 
Now, all they want are a working 
knowledge of English and general pro¬ 
ficiency ui the game. But you know 
something? They (the goveninient) still 
liaven’t said who will select the mana¬ 
ger—the federation or the goveni- 
raent. ” 

M alhotra was particularly upset over 
the composition of the selection 
committees. “This whole idea is ndicu- 
lous. We faced a peculiar situation be¬ 
fore the Seoul Glympics. The govern¬ 
ment nominees on the selection panels 
agreed with the federation officials on 
the composition of the squad. But, 
immediately after the selection meeting, 
they would run to the government to 
complain that the selection had not been 
fair. Invariably, another meeting had to 
be held to sort out the matter.” 

But a more serious charge has been 


Margaret Alva is 
ui^ikely to get the 
sports portfolio 
again—even if the 
Congressd) is voted 
backtopower. "She 
refused to meet us 
Ifiitlallyp when we 
went with our 
deniandsp”said 
NMitukra 


levelled against the sports ministry. “All 
this talk about one-window clearance is 
just hogwash. There is no such thing. 
Even after a team is duly approved, the 
government has failed to clear its parti¬ 
cipation abroad. Financial permits have 
almost always come very late—and 
often in inadequate quantity.” 

Team clearance has always been a 
sore pomt with the federations. They 
send in their applications months in 
advance, but the government continues 
with its habit of deciding on clearance a 
day—sometimes hours—before a team 
IS due to leave the country. This shat¬ 
ters the nerves of the players—and. 
certainly questions the supposedly hon¬ 
est intentions of the government. A 
team should be infonned about the 
government decision at least six weeks 
in advance. Both administrators and 
players can then plan properly for their 
engagements abroad. Tik sports fed¬ 
erations will soon be getting back to the 
government with the lOA general body 
decision. What if the government re¬ 
fuses to concede the demands of the 
sports federations? “We will find other 
ways," say both Randhir Singh and 
Malhotra. “You see, this is a free 
country. And the sports ministry cannot 
prevent people from going abroad on 
their own steam. Besides, sponsors can 
easily be found abroad. But all this is 
future thinking. Why should there be a 
confiontation, when we’re all in if 
together?" 

Whatever the outcome of the present 
wrangle, one thing seems clear. Mar¬ 
garet Alva IS unlikely to get the sports 
portfolio again —even if the Congress(I) 
is voted back to power. “She refused to 
meet us initially, when we went with our 
demands,” Malhotra said. “Finally, she 
told us that there was nothing more to 
discuss, since the government had 
already issued the guidelines. 

"It was then that we went to the 
minister for human resources develop¬ 
ment, Shiv Shankar. I must say. Shiv , 
Shankar seemed a far more reasonable ^ •' 
person. We had a fruitful discussion with 
him, and we expect to meet him again 
after the lOA meeting,” said an optimis¬ 
tic Malhotra. I 

If Alva goes, it will not be for people 
like Malhotitt, who have opposed her 
policies more for political reasons, but 
for those like Kalmadi who may be 
aspiring to the position she now holds. 

But, in all these wranglings, where do 
the helpless Indian sportsmen and 
women fit in? Or do they have no say in 
this great sports yagna that is supposed 
to be in full swing, through the govern^ 
ment’s “operation excellence”? 

ArijHSwi/AtowIMIM 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Human 

calculator 


■ she another Shakuntala 
I )evi in the making? A 
schoolgirl in Gujarat. Ramlila 
Jairam Mistry, can compute 
figures with remarkable 
•ic curacy—and with amazing 
speed. Correct answers to 
difficult problems of division, 
subtraction and addition are 
li.irdly a problem to her. 



The girl, who is studying 
in Nai Tallin Adarsh Shala at 
^ iisadi in .burat district, has 
^ccii called a ‘human calcula- 
loi ’ by her teachers. And not 
without reason. Whether it is 
till’ multiplication of 555x77 
112,735) or 152207x146 
1.13,222,222), she gives the 
1 ight answers. 

•Vcording to her father, 

'if used to give her certain 
tn.'ures for multiplying or 
Ming, offering her 25 paise 
tie could give the correct 
wer. He claimed that she 
I lid give the right answer 
walk away with the small 
pri/f. 


esture 


'^hmedabad’s Ramdev 
oilank Mandir has shown 
way to temple trusts 
iich don't know what to do 
■th their swollen coffers. 
.^I'ently, it organised a mass 
^r.iage involving various 
castes—be they Harijan or 
t ahmin—in its premises. 

SJun, 19(9 



As many as 65 couples tied 
the nuptial knot, as relatives 
sprinkled confetti and VIPs 
and ministers showered bles¬ 
sings. The couples' parents 
didn’t even spend a single 
pie. 

While each bridegroom 
was given a safari suit, the 
bride was presented with 
es.sential household acces¬ 
sories. Popular folk singers 
entertained the audience. 

Revolutionising 

transport 

IT he Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission (ONGC) could 
revolutionise the transport 
sector with its compressed 
natural gas (CNft), which it 


has in plenty-- 1. lOd billion 
cubic inetU'S .Alieady, its 
jec'ps and trucks at its bran¬ 
ches in .Avririala, Kajamuiidrv 
and Tran ne.ir 14omba\ have 
tried the fuel successfully. 
Results ol endurance' tests 
on state transiiort Inisc’s are 
also quite encouraging 

A CNG-driven vehicle 
could Srtve Rs 50 per 100 km. 
not to mention the ieduction 
of carbon monoxide c'liiission 
to almost zerolecel. C.NtPs 
high octane content also eli 
miiiates poisonous le.id com¬ 
pounds. 

ONGC should be able to 
petsuade Ashok I.e\laiicl, 
Telco. Maruti I'dvogaiid In 
diaii Railways to convert 
their vehicles aciordiiiglv 

In *high^ spirits 

T 

I his is one sutc’fire way ot 
getting ‘high’—and how! In 
fiangtok, the capital ol Sik¬ 
kim, a popular brand ot cough 
syrup has beccaiie a current 
craze among ttie masses. 
Teenagers and even older 
lieople aie making a beeline 
for the medicine, which has 
other uses apart from c uring 
bronchial ailments. 


THIS INDIA 


• AURANGABAD: A school teacher, who was a guest at a 
wedding, was surprised to find himself being made the 
bridegroom. Baburao Borde, the school teacher, had been 
invited to the wedding of Archana Sonwane and Prakash 
Landage here recently. The nuptials were fixed for 11 am 
but there was no trace of Landage till 4 pm. As the bridal 
party fretted and fumed, word came that the prospective 
groom was demanding a luxury taxi for the occasion and 
Rs 4000 as dowry. The bride's parents stood their ground 
and refused to be humiliated in the presence of invitees by 
the “dowry seeker". They approached Borde and he 
accepted Sonwane's hand in marriage. The marriage was 
solemnised immediately. The bride's parents have filed 
a icomplainl gainst Landage and his family for 
demanding dowry—7??e Times of Indie (D.N. Rajan, 
Bombay) 

• KOTA: An Intrepid ten years-old girl stalled her marriage 
in Baran tehsil of Kota district on the auspicious day of 
Akha Tee/recently. Manaful Punfa,superintendent of police 
(rural) said. The girl, who is studying in class 5, managed to 
escape from the marriage venue with her uncle’s help On 
reaching Kota she lodged a complaint with the police 
against her parents. Punia assured her that she would not 
be married against her wishes and sent her back to her 
viltege, escorted by a police officer—The Telegraph 
(Shyamal Qupta, Burdwan) 

Mu9lrtMion> 


' Ollt llfKlcI !Ii tile till! IdWn 
I ifin.iiTi-d tli.it -w.illcwiiii' 

' li.ill .1 bdttiv II ,1 tulle led to 
liallueiri.itloii'- .I'ld ,i leeliiig ol 
i liglltlH's.s ,im| e‘i|ilion.i rtie 
' iiii'du'iiu' has pok-nti.ilK 
atidktive .111(1 |is( I boti ojiii 
IllgU'dlellls like I'odeine ,Mul 

ephrediiie 

Three wives 
and an MP 

w hat would \oii s.iv to 

I H.iguii .Sombroi, the Lon 
gressi 11 Member of I’.irlia- 
meiit from Miliar, who has 
’ three wives to boast ot’' ) on 
e.iii start bv loiigratulating 
i him on Ins good lortune. Itiit 
I il vou ate a supporter ot the 
Opposition, all vou ( .in do is 
curse the ruling p.iitv Ml’ for 
bnilgiiiv in thiee votes to Hie 
j t ongress. And in this elec 
lion year, votes (.ount 
! Whatever the poliliial 
; advantages of possessing 
three mates, M.igtiii Soinbroi 
■ has recentIv dis( overed that 
! juggling three (;in also mean 
a lot ol problems, especiallv 



if the second wile is the 
irrepressible Muktid.ini .Som¬ 
broi, a funner Congress 
minister in the Mihar 
Cabinet, lipset al theatteri 
tion Magun Sombioi had 
lately been paying his third 
wife, Rojamma, a nurse in 
the Chaibasa Sadar Hospital, 
Smghbhum, Muktidaiii de 
cided to teach her old MLA- 
husband a les.sori. She tixik a 
trip to the nurses' quarters 
with her twr, sons, Viswa- 
nath and Hitler, cornered 
Rojamma and beat her un¬ 
conscious. Afraid that he 
might become her next 
target. Bagun .Sombroi 
rushed to the police and 
asked for protection. 
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ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

4j try iml ID spend ton niur.ri 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

Ciood luck awaits you on 



tune wilti yuiir sweettie.iil 

ttie (irMiicial fiont Roly on 




4 llii'. '. rml a rjnod week tm 

J iDinanse Rut 'ion'' let Iti’', 


youi intuition and youi in- 
veslinonts nuiy yield di 





l-iiiiily will 


Ixilhci you (,oiu unitalc on ollite work Iry 
Id be il ,m(J do iK)t ijol.iy in iiirikinq 

nny dfx.r.ionk Al lirjirio lliinqs wi I bo >ill 
'ighi Your childrtjn will do well in bludies 
W.iki; yuiii hn.'illli iinil did, nvixd '.pn y 
lood Ih.'. iii.iy iip’.d your ‘.Ioiikk h 
Good dales' I’fi, p mui 3 
Lunky numbers 3. b .uij i 
Favourable direction South 


TAURUS (?1 April—20 May) 

A h.'i[jp\, wrok lof llii.'c 

1 o 111 ,1II 1 1 1 .illy III1, 1 1 n (’ r| 

Iho'.i' III ncrvii n iiMy ()(;l .t 
piDiliiitiiin f IdiM', in till- 
I iiiiliibuli' Id your '.h.'iii' ol 
1 )o riol ht".il.il" Id go on .1 
iniiriicy lu' 'hi;, iiiighl (ifow bol()l'il Soo 
lli.il yoiii ' uMiii;;.:. 1 ;. well looki'd ;i(lci 
I dtnr. wik biiiiij ni r|i)od imw'. Lio iiol 
iK'dld I III" lii’.illh ol yoiii l.imilv iTiriiiboi;, 

Good dates .’S 1 .md / 

Lucky numbers 4 / .md 8 
Favourable direction Norlh 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

[hr. .'I work o( i!ii>od 
liiiluno'. Itu'io roiild b" 
iinox))o( lod linuiK ml o.ii'i'., 
bill io' '-.o', nuiy 01,1 ui 
.(k'l.ul.itioii ,iiid iiivo'.linoiih, in 
So he ( .iiolul ,incl do iiul luko 
.11 y ii'.k;. Ihr, is not ;i ijood linio 
loi null.moo lUi'.iiio'.'.mi 11 .110 .idvr.od Io 
p.iy ,1 lol ol .illoMluiii III dd.iil'. ol ( onti.'K'l;. 
thoy oiiloi iiilo 

Good dates- id 1 .ino 
Lucky numbers 1 . >4 .md 8 
Favourable direction Wc.i 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

This IS .1 good work foi 
loiiiunco, rouilship ond 
111(111 luqo. so go aho.id uiid 
iiinko pl.ins loi Iho fuliiio 
You ,110 liki'ly Io find youi lilo purlnoi by Iho 
Olid ol Iho wook OlfK e piobloms muy 
tioltioi you but don't woiiy, be huppy 
Avoid dmpLik's with those in aiilhority 
r.iouiivo .iilisl'. .ind wiilors will gam lecog- 

nilu.)i. 

Good dales. 39 do and 1 
Lucky numbers, h, h and 9 
Favourable direction I .isi 





vidoiids A liiond',hi|) with ,T inomber ol hio 
D(.f)rr,i|o '.ox IS likoly It, koop you busy over 
Iho wookorid Tot Ihuso in service, keep 
voiii !oiti[i"I uririoi cunliol Women .iro 
I'k.'tv 111 .I'quill new clrithes and oum 
ntoi'l'. 

Good dales- 3 i, 3 .md 3 
Lucky numbers, h, 8 ami 9 
Favourable direction- Noiih oast 

VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) Itr. unloiti.' 
iialoly, IS not .1 voiy qii.ul 
week liii you ()n Iho pin- 
tos'.ional Ironi vuiii i'll. 

Will iiol bo.il oxpocloil losull:. Avoirl .iny 
loin.lilt 1' loi Iho liiiio heiiKi YtiUi p.iilnoi , 
Iiol i|ii(ioil,iiil now I awstiil'. .ind dohis w ll 
u.'iu'.o you a qn'al do.'i! .T aiuMoly -lou ,11, 
Iiol likely Iti find an easy solulii.ii lo youi 
piohloin'. 

Good dates 38 . 3 I and I 
Lucky numbers. 3 , 9 .md / 

Favourable direction Sonih 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) You will h.ivt' lo 
lace plonly ol opposlmn 
this wook pailit Lil.iily In .in 
,1 nioinhoi of Iho cip[ii>'.iii' 
sox An uiit'X|) 0 ( li'd uphe.iv.il on Iho 
d.mio;.lir I'onl wll lonvo yem p.iiluni.iilv 
iiiili.ippv Vou .110 advised lo oxou is.- t.u I 
.11 ilo.ii nq with your soniois .md , ol 
lo.iqiios Howovoi, inatlois lol.ilod In tlii' 
ho.Ill will ni.iko qot'tl pioqio', 

Good dales- 39. l and 3 
Lucky numbers- 3. .9 and (. 

Favourable direction- Ninth 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) A i.m tioqioo ot 
good foiliino and h.ipii. 
ness IS in sloio foi you A 
now lneiidshi(i 01 loin.init' 
IS signiliod Thosn engaged in husinoss .in' 
advised lo rxerciso caution Avoid spo 
r.ulalion .and extravagance Excos'.ivo 
optimism may prove detrimenlal 1 01 miui- 
Imii bo youi guide Do not lend 01 boiinw 
this week 

Good dales; 38, 39 and 3 

Lucky numbers; 3. 5 and 8 
Favourable direction; West 




Star Partners. Virgo—Aries 


SAGITTARIUS (21 
ber—20 December) 

ce.ssful week lie 
you Allond In 


Novem- 

A sue- 
ahead of 
important 



mntitns lirst The time is 
f,i«iiii,-ihlo lot iiii'.h.nt! new ideasi and 

I riihaiking on nt'w venluien You aie likely 
lo qa.n ihiuuoh new (nendships Job 
'ipfiiiiiuii.t.o'', .lie roniinq up fm young 
poo[j|(' hoop ,111 eye on youi iioi'llh and 
lhal ol youi l.iiriily 

Good dales i-ih and 1 
Lucky numbers J i and 
Favourable direction r.a.st 

CAPRICORN (21 December- 
20 January) This week you 
,iie likely 1. encnunlei sc 
■.oils c'.ir;).'Iition on your 
proles'. 1 .,-)..'. Ironi Howev- 
ei, ,i '..'rii'l .((.-.of'i iiioii wii move useful. 
M.iltei . If i.ik'd III Ifii heail will make 
‘.liMilv- pii.gii".'. piov'dcd you ,iie nol loo 
ini|Hil','\" III s|ief.(.h and .iclion Check 
h.'th /mil ti'nip<'i and exliavagance A 

II -III I in.iy hniiq good tidings 
Good dales ") J1 and 3 
Lucky numbers 9, n and / 

Favourable direction Wm.i 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) Love all.-iiif, may 
cuuM' some anxiety Pio- 
tes'jinn.il;. should do Iheii 
woiK fiiopeilv all dot'j, 
I’n.'iil:. should he therked this week An 
unex|ie(-,ti'd even! heyonti voui conlrul 
ni.iv wie.ik h.iVDi on your pi,an;; Bill 
liiend' .mil lel.ilive'.. .in' hound to come lo 
'/.’III .escue liy In be dipiniiialic Do not 
bi .‘xli.iv.iqaiil 
Good dates; I. 3 .ind 3 
Lucky numbers- ' 8 and 9 
Favourable direclion- SouiM-west 


PISCES (21 February—20 
March) 1 ills week IS parlicu- 
lail/ favouiable lor maiiiage 
negol.alions and love 
altairr, You will en|oy Iho 
company ot yuui relatives who will add tc? 
youi happirifes'a You aie advised not In 
like any drastic decis.ons A favourable 
week foi doclors ,ind scientists Problems 
may crop up on the professional froni A 
favourable week for Irekkers 
Good dates; 28 3d and 3 
Lucky numbers- 1. 3 .and 8 
Favourable direction; North 




1 ne Viiqii w'om.m and Aries mar, are always .al loggerheads with each other Vv'hile the Arie.s man doe.s not believe in worrying about f 
, the lullin' this liail may be a sore point with itie Virgo woman The Arian's extravagant ways may not please the Virgo woman, who is 

extra careful about financial matters 
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RANDOM NOTKS 


MUORARAKSHASA 


No simple 
solutions 


R ajiv Gandhi believes in 
simple solutions. Only 
, they never seem to work. 

' lake the case of the Madhya 
’ I’radesh mess. The Prime 
Minister believes that all will 
, be hiinkv dorv if the feuding 
I'^air, fonner chief minister 
Wniin Singh, and the present 
I CM, Motilal Vora, kiss and 
; make up. He has indicated 
! that the two should np[H“ar in 
I public meetings together to 
' present a united front 

But. say i ri f o r m e d 
i sources, that will not be 



[ Motilal Vora; will ha fall In with 
' the directive? 

possible until the I’rime 
■Minister takes his friend and 
I onfidante Satish Sharma and 
j^’nion minister Madhavrao 
iidia to task. For, 

I apparenth. the two have 
■'■‘‘•n instigating Vora against 
:un Singh. 

rile animus between Scin- 
! and Aijun Singh is old hat. 

‘ 1 ■what could Sharma have 
■n-iinst the latter? Evidently, 
die enemity is due to the fact 
'hat as the vice-president of 
he AlCC(l), Singh had sty¬ 
mied Sharma's attempt to 
fiet one of his men into the 
Madhya Pradesh Congress 
I .iMnimittee. 

I F-And Sharma has never for- 
j pien him for that. 


8UNOAy?„»^^ ,909 



Ar|un Singh: asked to kiss and make up 


The nowhere 
men 


N ow that It has been 
established that tin' 
public mood in Karnataka is 
sympathetic to the C'ongres- 
s(I), despite the Bommai dis¬ 
missal, disaffecled Janata l)al 
members are queueing up 
outside the state Congress 
office All ol them looking for 
tickets to fight the forthcom¬ 
ing Assembly elections. Con¬ 
gress leaders claim that the 
number of prospective candi¬ 
dates IS as high as 1?.') to .'to. 

Only the would-be defec 
tors sc-eiii to have missed the 
bus. The best time to switch 
loyalties was when tin* Janata 
Party merged into the Dal 
But at that time the legisla¬ 
tors were won o\er by the 
offer of ministerial berths in 
the Bommai government. 
Madhavreo Sclndia; on tha 
opposite tide 


Once they realised that this 
was }ust another empty 
promise, they helped en¬ 
gineer the fall ol the 
ministry 

Now theie is no hope that 
Bommai will oblige them with 
a ticket And the Congres- 
s(l), their only othei option, 
IS saying ‘House lull.’ So, the 
overreachers find that they 
are all hy()ed up with no¬ 
where to go. 


More equal than 
others 


T he Co-operative Housing 
Society Act is very clear 
on this one. Nobody can be a 
member of two societies at 
the same time. But restric¬ 
tions such as these obviously 
operate in the case of lesser 
mortals only. It is not for the 
Maharashtra minister of 
Satish Sharma; elaphantina 
mamory 


state lor iiio.in decelopinent, 
B.A. Desai. to tall m with 
such regulations 

Not oilK has Desai hei'il 
allotted a 11,it in the building 
constiucted hv the Woili 
Sagai t o-operalive Housing 
Society. .Ill association ot 
which the- mmistei is a mem 
bei), he Is also one of the \2 
promote! s o| the Shi\ Chat 
trapati Housing Soeutc ol 
ML.As. In this says 

Samhha Chavan. piesident ol 
the Maharashtia Polu e Milta 
Manclal, Ilesai h;is viol.iled 
the law. 

As the\ sav, some people 
are moie equal th.iii others. 


That same old 
Hegde routine 


H e’s desperately trying to 
work the same old 
routine' that ol having sevei ■ 
al burly legislators wnihe on 
his drawing room floor, 




Hagde: ina routine doesn’t work 

asking him not to abdicate 
from state politics. Only 
Kamaknshna Hegde is begin¬ 
ning to realise that the time- 
tested strategy is not work¬ 
ing this time round. Despite 
his letting It be knowm that he 
was willing to exercise con¬ 
trol over state party affairs 
(not as chief minister, you 
understand), the response 
has been far from encourag¬ 
ing. Kritika, the Hegde resi¬ 
dence, is incredibly low on 
delirious crowds and none of 
the few present are going 
into the ‘Please come back' 
act, either. 

But knowing Hegde, he is 
bound to have a few more 
tricks up his sleeve, o 
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She’s got what 
it takes 


Y ou’ve not to have what it 
takes if you want to 
create a splash at a Congress 
meet. And Kiran Chaudhan. 
dauRhter in-law of former 
Union minister liansi Lai, 
she of the biR hiiidi and exotic 
Rood looks, obviously does, 
if one Roes by her high- 
profile at the rei enlly-held 
Maliila CoriRress convention 
in HhuhaiU'swai. 

Kven though Chaudhan 
did not contribute anything 
towards organising the luiii 
tion, hers was the ubicjuitoie. 
presence. 'Hie lady spent 
most of her time in the 
conipain ol Congresstl) 
higher-iips, tlu' publit rela 
tioiis exercise ohviouslv 
geared towards inipioving 
her standing in the party 
Unfortunatelv foi Kiran, 
tliough, she didn’t manage to 
get anywhere ne.ii the I’M, 
who put iri his mandatory 
appearance. Not toi laik of 
trying though She used her 
not inconsiderable chamis on 
the sccuntvwalliili.'> so that 




Kiran Chaudharl (extreme right) at the Congress meet; sitting pretty 


they allow her on the dais - 
but to no avail 

Never one to say die, 
Chaudhan did one better. 
She managed to wangle a 
seat on the plane in which the 
I’rime Minister was flying 
back to Delhi. 'I'his, despite 
stiong competition from 
Chandre.sh Kuman, general 
secretary of the Mahila Con¬ 
gress. who also wanted to 
get back on the same flight as 
one of her close relatives had 
committed suicide back 
home 

But Kiranji made it. \ es, it 
does help if you have what it 
takes 

Family welfare 


I t s become increasingly 
obvious that one doesn’t 
have to be on the Congiess 
Coordination Committee to 
interfere in the affairs of a 
state. Take the case ol Ghu- 
1am Nabi Azad for instance 


Qhulam NabI Azad: 
wielding Influence 


Klected to Parliament from 
Mahar.'ishtra, Azad is not on 
the committee constituted to 
take care ol Jammu and 
Kashmii affairs. But unde¬ 
terred by such niceties, 
Azad, who is Kashmin by 
origin, carnes on with his 
little intngues in his home 
state. And such is his suc¬ 
cess that even the chief 
minister. Farooq Abdullah, 
finds it necessary to keep 
him in good humour. Or, why 
would Azad’s brother be in¬ 
ducted into the Abdullah gov¬ 
ernment'’ 

Why, indeed? 

No room 


W hile the Congiessd) 
has no room at the 
top, the Janata Dal has no 
room, period. So much so, 
that the party is finding it 
difficult to accomodate office¬ 
bearers at its 7 Jantar Mantar 
Road quarters. 

And with good reason. 
The Dal only has eight rooms 
in the building and the num¬ 
ber of Its office-bearers is 
legion. The list includes one 
president, one vice- 
president, one secretary- 
general, one parliamentary 
board chairman, 10 general 
secretaries, 10 secretaries, 
about, 50 people who serve 
on the various party commit¬ 
tees, 24 parliamentary board 
members and 140 national 
executive members. 

Yes, It is a pretty exhaus¬ 


tive list and the Dal is having 
Its work cut out providing 
office room for all its higher- 
ups. As for the leaders, they 
are busy fighting among 
themselves for a room to 
work out of. 

Fighting the Congresstl) 
can obviously wait. 

Doing one 
better 


N o, it’s not an air- 
conditioned Contessa 
dressed up to look like a 
Mercedes Benz. The latest 
status symbol in government 
circles in I )elhi is the entour¬ 
age you carl ;."ound in your 
travels across the country, 
and how many security 
guards you have to keep an 
eagle eye on your welfare. 




Chintamani Panigrahi: the lataat 
Matua aymbol 

Small wonder then that 
Chintamani Panigrahi, Union 
minister of state for defence 
was the happiest man at the 
iMahila Congress jpeet. For 
while Orissa chief minister 
J.B. Patnaik was escorted by 
policemen, Panigrahi had an 
army jeep with real-life sol¬ 
diers tailing him around. 

It doesn’t take much 
please some people, does it.^ 


AY 2B May— 3 Jt inr 1 
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The KB100 RTZ. It's got 
everything you've ever looked for in 
0 bike. And a lot you didn't think 
possible. 

It's got performance; Imagine 
0 to 60 in 6.5 seconds. Imagine 
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Despite fierce opposition from Cons^ressmeny R.K. Dhawan and 
Buta Sin^ remain Rajiv Gandhi’s principal trouble-shooters 
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LETTERS 



Quiet return 

I t was indeed a quiet home¬ 
coming for the IFKF 
jawans (Coming home, 14— 
20 May) And one that was 
totally at vaiiance from the 
fanfare with which the troops 
were sent off, ostensibly to 
give democracy a helping 
hand in Sn Lanka. At the end 
of It all, not only have the 
Indian trfwps suffered heavy 
casualties but have also 
earned the ill wiU of the peo¬ 
ple As one armyman sue 
cim tly put It “Today the 
Lankan government does not 
seem to want us, the major 
itv of the population of Sn 
Lanka is against us, and even 
our countrymen do not want 
us in Sn Lanka “ITielPKF 
exercise was clearly a failure 
and why the tnwps were not 
withdrawn earlier is a ques¬ 
tion which continues to bog¬ 
gle the mind 

KMctann AmmtIIm, CMciitto 

Electoral stunt 

E lections are the ideal ex¬ 
cuse for the government 
to revive the ‘foreign hand’ 
theory (The selling of the 
destabihsation theory, 7 —13 
May) But do our politicians 
realise that they are floggmg 
a dead horse? 

AnMLohnl, Banda tOutarat) 

■ By accusmg the Opposi¬ 
tion of acting hand-in-j^ove 
with foreign elements the 
Congress(I) is not just cast- 
mg aspersions on the mtegn- 
ty of some politicians but also 
striking a blow to the very 
foundations of democracy. 

0.1. O'MUM, Bangtdon 
(Kanatakal 

■ The cover story revealed 
the CongressfD’s one-point 



IPKF lawranw: Mrnlng the Ill-will of all 


programme: to retain power 
at ail costs. The much-touted 
ambitions of nation-hiiiiding, 
taking the country to the 
21st century and infusing 
ethics in politics have ail 
taken a backseat to the im¬ 
mediate objective of winning 
the elections. And the gov¬ 
ernment is trying every tnck 
in the book to lambast 
Opposition leaders by brand¬ 
ing them secessionists and 
floating the ‘foreign hand’ 
theory Whether the electo¬ 
rate will fall for the Congres- 
s(l)’s devious methods of 
electioneering remains to be 
seen 

B, Oanaah, Jamahadpur (Bihar) 

■ Kajiv Gandhi’s inefficient 
government is doing a splen¬ 
did job of destabilising the 
country and needs no help 
from either the imagmary 
‘foreign hand’ or the Opposi¬ 
tion leaders ui this respect 
While it may be true that the 
destabilisation theory was 
first floated by the Marxists, 
the ruling party continues to 
promote the bizarre hypoth 
esis not because of any 
FtaJIv GMKlhl: propagating a 
Mzarra ttMory 



genuine fear of the ‘foreign 
hand’ but to extract political 
mileage. 

Samir Marx Mahajan, Maw 
OalM 

A forgotten ideal 


I t IS a tragedy that secular¬ 
ism IS fast becoming a 
forgotten ideal (The cancer 
spreads, 30 April—6 May) 
Tne communal riots in 
Mathura demonstrated once 
again that we Indians are 
becoming increasingly in¬ 
tolerant Be It Hindus 01 
Muslims, fundamentalism 
seems to have taken roots in 
Indian society And politi¬ 
cians only fan the flames of 
communabsm further for 
their own political gam It’s 
httle wonder then that dis¬ 
putes like the Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi-Babn Masjidjust 
refuse to go away 
Shahaad Haaaaki, Maw Dadd 
■ Communabsm is not a new 
problem, but never before 
has the country witnessed 
such a rapid spread of this 
virus. Places of worship have 


become ij majpr focus of 
dispKte^tnd issues bke the 
Muslim ^inen’s Bill have 
assumea tremendous pobtic- 
al significance.^ears of a 
‘Hindu backlash’ too weigh 
heavily on the Indian psyche 
And it IS only natural that the 
constant tension bursts forth 
occasionally resultmg in a 
flare-up bke the one at 
Mathura 

ManoiMn, SaramporalWaat 
Bangal) 

mdB mmmmmmm mmm 

SuHan of scandals 

cratch a scandal and you 
will find Chandra Swami 
(Sultan of Sleaze^—13 May) 
He has had the dubious distmc- 
tion of bemg mvolved m ev- 
erythmg from the Bofors 
scam to the Famella Bordes 


affau'.and hecontmuesto 
thnve instead of 
focusing on the fraudulent 
activities of the Swami, the 
media would do well to 
Ignore him completely 
P,M, Banarg, Maanrt (Uttar 
Pradaah) 

Chandra Swami: dubious daals ^ 
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Pollcaman aland guard hi rlot-tom Mathura occasional flare-ups 
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Swami's links with Adnan 
Khashogfti and the Sultan of 
Brunei are well known and 
the fact that the godman is 
involved in the Pamella 
Bordes sex scandal too com¬ 
es as no surprise. But what 
one fails to understand is that 
despite all these scams, 
Chandra Swami’s clout re¬ 
mains undiminished. 

Bhufma Bourn, irnnuhodpur 
(Bllm) 


The Janata crisis 

1 IS true that the Janata 
I Dal’s problems—with Ram 
Naresh Yadav joining the 
Congress(I) and the dismis¬ 
sal of the Janata government 
in Karnataka—do not augur 
well for the party in an elec¬ 
tion year. (The melting pot. 



Yadav: detacting to tha Congress 

7 —13 May). But the Con- 
gress(I) should bear in mind 
that for it to recapture power 
in Karnataka, it will have to 
build up its own credibility. 
t.V.NMt, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


^it stinks! 

K hushwant Sinj^i’s col¬ 
umn is gradually turning 
into soft pom. Ginsberg’s 
India stank and the stink ran 
a mile (Gossip sweet and 
sour, 7—13 May). Of 
course, he is considered the 
father of modem journalism, 
and his writings are a plea¬ 
sure to read when he writes 
sensibly. But, then, how can 
one forget that he is the man 
who once wrote that bottoni- 

« iching is a fine art? 
^^J^^rwMillUBmaCrama 



Portraying reality 

T alent is obviously a com¬ 
modity which abounds m 
plenty in India as your report 
on the indigenous hmglish 
film, Annie Gives it Those 
Ones, demonstrates (Class 
of'74, 30 April- -6 May). It 
will truly be a treat to watch 
a film that portrays the urban 
Indian youth in such a realis¬ 
tic manner. 

Harokruahna Mahanta, Now 
Delhi 


Misreporting 

Y our report states that as 
Chief Justice, 1 had 
ruled that a bench of three 
judges would take a decision 
on the admissibility of the 
petitions filed by the pre- 
,vious managements of the 
Bihar cooperative societies 
(On the comeback trail, 23— 
29 April). These related to 
the validity of the Ordinance 
by which the managements 


A Bcana from Annie Qlvea II Those Ones: wh«n art Imitataa Ufa 

were superseded. I'he re¬ 
port also implies that I had 
nominat(‘d the judges who 
would con.^titute the bench 1 
wish to make it clear that 1 
was on leave on medical 
grounds and I had nothing tfi 
do with either the decision to 
constitute ;i tliiee judge 
bench or in the nomination of 
the- members therimt. 


D.K. Sen, ChMiustkelRetd.), 
Patna High Court, Patna (Bihar) 

i 'cc. '''in" 

A caustic tirade 

N irad C. Chaudhuri’s in¬ 
terview was a brilliant 
piece of journalism ("77ie En¬ 
glish are superior to us ”, 

23—29 ApnJ). Chaudhun is 
the most controversial Indian 
author today and your maga¬ 
zine did well to feature his 
interview. 

S. Hussain, DIbrugarh (Assam) 

■ He is an egoist. His com¬ 
ments on Chittaranjan Das, 
B.C. Roy and Jyoti Basu 
were difficult to digest. 
Chaudhun has grossly under¬ 
estimated their contribution 
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to the cause of the country. 
While our leaders have 
chosen to serve their coun¬ 
try, Nirad Rabu left the coun¬ 
try to "put on well -ironed 
trousers and drink good 
wine." Fortunately, 
he has spared Subhash Chan¬ 
dra Bose from his tirade. 
Nanda Dulal Roy Chowdhury, 
Kharagpur (West Bengal) 

Delhi’s watchdogs 

T he (jovernoi is last be¬ 
coming a watchdog of 
the ruling party in the Con¬ 
gress-ruled states (Coup in 
A'arnaf.ika, 30 April -(> 

May). How else would one 
explain Governor Venkata- 
subbaiah's role in the Karna¬ 
taka crisis? It seems as if the 



P. VankalBsubbalah. 
tha toppling drama 

Governor's task has been 
reduced to ensuring that the 
Congress(l) stays in power 
or making sure that tlie gov¬ 
ernment IS toppled in a non- 
Congress ruled state. 

Suarlya Paramanik, Barakar 
(Vnst Bengal) 

■ It was grcc'l that was 
responsible for the fall of the 
Karnataka government. No 
matter what the roles played 
by the Congress(l), Janata or 
the Governor might have 
been, 

i A. Jacob Sahayam, Trivandrum 
(Kerala) 

■ The high voltage drama 
that was staged in Karnataka 
recently is an indication of 
the state of affairs in Indian 
politics, fiovemor Venkata- 
subbaiah played into the 
hands of the Congressfl), 
considerably eroding the cre¬ 
dibility of the democratic pro¬ 
cess. 

Anil Kumar DwIvedI, New DeHtI 
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KHUSKWANT SINGH 


Rustic vocabulary 


I never cease to 
marvel at t li e 
amount of scho¬ 
larship on India that 
British civil ser¬ 
vants and army 
officers have be¬ 
queathed to us. 
History, lanKuage, 
Uiterature, flora, fauna, and just about 
f verythinK we know about our country 
we owe to their untiring and meticulous¬ 
ly researched work. The latest example 
that has tome to my notice is a recent 
publication, A Glossary of North Indian 
I’t'asant Life, by William Crooke, edited 
by Shahid Amin (OUFj- 
William Crooke, a product of Trinity 
College, Dublin, joined the Bengal Civil 
! Service in the 1870s. He was posted as 
; assistant magistrate in (iorakhpur, at 
: present in eastern Dttar Pradesh. He 
; was still in his twenties when he began 
i compiling a lexicon of Indian words used 
■ by the peasantry in their day-to-day life. 

I His compilation of over 5,0()0 words has 
' names of agricultural implements includ¬ 
ing catapults and scarecrows used to 
scare away marauders, those used for 
|F rearing cattle, transporting produce to 
maikets, those used by weavers, pot¬ 
ters, barbers, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
bricklayers, cobblers and goldsmiths. It 
has words for items of food, rites 
performed at births, marriages and 
deaths. In short, it includes just about 
every conceivable item in the vocabulary 
of the village-folk of northern India. 
What was intended to be a draft docu¬ 
ment for the use of English civil servants 
posted in the countryside became a kind 
of official guidebook. 

The re-issuing of Crooke’s glossary is 
rgely the work of Shahid Amin .who 
discovered the manuscript in an archive 
and added other words compiled by the 
enterprising civil servants. Most of the 
vocabulary will be familiar to Indians; its 
interest lies largely in discovering what 
pains our colonial masters took to ac¬ 
quaint themselves with the activities of 
(he people they ruled. For city-dwellers 
and readers of magazines like Slinoay, 
the more interesting part of the book is 
the appendices which include “a calendar 
of agricultural sayings” and "durations of 
time and the agricultural year”. Till a few 

4 ears ago, 1 for one, half not heard of 
akshatras. It was in a drought-stricken 
village in Maharashtra that I heard the 
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word for the first time and some of the 
sayings based on them regarding the 
best time for sowing, manuring, imgat- 
ing and harvesting. Thereafter 1 found 
that they were common parlance in the 
entire Indo-(langetic plain extending 
fi'om the Punjab to Bengal, 1 also found 
that parallels exist in agncultural com¬ 
munities all over the country. 

Naksbatra is a lunar mansion or con¬ 
stellation in the moon’s path. Besides 
the common division of the zodiac 
iraasbi chakra) and their 12 signs, our 
rustic calendar is divided into 27 nak- 
shatras ranging from 13 to 16 days each. 
Peasants follow nakshatras as guides. In 
the month of Jeth when it is very hot. 
peasants are advised to prepare their 
fields for the rams: 

Tapai nakhat nin^sira joc, 

Tab barkba pooran jap hoe 
A good monsoon yields a bumper 


Most of the 
vocabulary in William 
Crooke’s A Glossary 
of North Indian 
Peasant Life will be 
familiar to Indians; its 
interest lies largely in 
discovering what 
pains our colonial 
masters took to 
acquaint themselves 
with the activities of 
the people they ruled 



harvest which can meet the demands of 
tlu' ruler as well as give the fanner 
enough to fill his belly. It is summed up 
in the following couplet' 

Charhtd batse aradra, utrat barse 
bast 

Kitnaii ra/a daanray. rabe anand 
pirbast 

Similar sayings exist about the 12 
months of the yeai. To wit, the month of 
Maph: 

Klaph kahe kis.in sun yeb alhela. 
Haras dm ki k.imai ikh yah niaine peia 
Ihye paani belu kiian sambbalo, 
Kolhu ko dll chorpenlmn turn barh Are 
inaro, 

Jo barsai hhapwan niauj phir ten 
aave, 

Man man bipha kham tumre barb 
jaave 

Mapb says, listen to me jolly cultiva¬ 
tor. Sugarcane has given you as much as 
will support you tor 12 months. Now set 
your well in order for the second water¬ 
ing of your wheat. Leave your cane mill 
and drive the water full into your fields. 
If God be pleased to give rain you will be 
truly bles.sed. For every small bipha you 
will have an additional maund of produce. 


ENGLISH BHASHA 

D r K. K. S. Kathore of Pant Agri¬ 
cultural University sends an exam¬ 
ple of a literal translation of Hindi into 
English. One teacher, while talking to 
his colleague, was interrupted by a 
student. The teacher ticked off the 
student in the following words: "When 1 
talk and he talk, don’t come in between. ” 
On another occasion, the same 
teacher reprimanded a student who was 
tardy in attending classes: “A day late, 
two days late, daily daily late, I cannot 
late rate.” 

A WIFE’S WRATH 

A man rushed into a police station 
and asked to be arrested for 
assaulting his wife with a chimta (fire- 
tongs). 

“Did you kill her?” demanded the 
officer on duty. 

“No,” replied the man, "/see liye to 
yahan aaya boon —that's why 1 have 
come here. Take me into protective 
custody.” 

{Contributed by Shashank Shekhar, 
Meerut) b 
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I UDAYAN SHARMA __ 

The importance of being 
Chan dr a Shekhar 

No political party can afford to ignore the wily politician 


U nbelievable it may sound, but V.P. Singh, 
who is no match for Chandra Shekhar’s 
political acumen, is trying to give his senior 
Janata Dal partner a lesson or two in politics. 
The problem with the Raja of Manda is that he 
has no idea whatsoever of Opposition politics and 
IS running the Janata Dal as if it were his fiefdom. 
But if he thinks he can finish off Chandra Shekhar 
by isolating him within the Janata Dal, he is sadly 
mistaken. However, Singh refuses to listen to 
the voices of political wisdom and is hell-bent on 
remn\ -ng Chandra Shekhar from the Janata Dal 
as he feels that the Janata veteran had leaked 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s letter describing him as a 
‘spineless fellow'. 

But the harsh reality is that no Opposition 
party can afford to ignore Chandra Shekhar. 
Even the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), which is 
oppo.sed to Chandra Shekhar's views on minor¬ 
ities, has acknowledged the talents of the 
bearded Opposition veteran. 

V.P. Singh is perhaps unaware of Chandra 
Shekhar's grit and courage. He was the only 
politician in the Congress who dared to challenge 
Indira Gandhi's authority when she was at the 
height of her power. In 1972, Chandra Shekhar 



If Chandra 
Shekhar fs 
keeping quiet 
in the face of 
continued 
attacks from 
V.P. Singh, H 
is only for the 
sake of the 
Janata Dal’s 
unity 


V.P. Singh and Chandra Shakhar: croaaing aworda 
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outmanoeuvred all his opponents in the party and 
was elected to the Congress Working Commit¬ 
tee much against the wishes of Mrs Gdndhi. 
Later that year, Chandra Shekhar utilised the 
Simla conference of the All India Congress 
Committee (AICC) to criticise some of the 
policies of Indira Gandhi. 

The fact is that Chandra Shekhar, unlike V.P. 
Singh, believed in criticising policies and prog¬ 
rammes and not personalitiea. Moreover, he is 
an Opposition politician by his own choice 
whereas V.P. Singh had no option but to join 
forces with anti-Congress elements. 

But even when Chandra Shekhar turned 
against Indira Gandhi and began siding with 
Jayaprakash Narayan in 1974, she never wanted 
to part company with the die-hard politician. 
During the Emergency, when Chandra Shekhar 
was arrested, senior politicians met him and 
pleaded with him to return to the Congress fold. 
But Chandra Shekhar, firmly committed to the 
principles of democracy, refused to be associ¬ 
ated with anyone who supported the Emergen- ‘ 
cy. When the Janata Party came to power at the 
Centre, Chandra Shekhar could have easily- 
become the Prime Minister as he had the 
support of JP but opted out of the race. 

By 1980, the Janata Party was in a shambles 
and Mrs Gandhi had relumed to power. Charan 
Singh had quit the Janata to revive the Lok Dal; 
the former Jan Sanghis followed suit to join the 
BJP. Babu Jagjivan Ram too was on his way back 
to the Congress and everyone had written off 
the Janata Party as a failed experiment. 

But Chandra Shekhar was least bothered and 
he single-handedly resurrected the Janata Party, i 
He met ^ssroots workers and enthused them 
to organise party conventions re^larly. During ! 
this trying j»riod, Mrs Gandhi sent severi 
feelers to him to join the Congress but he 
resisted all such temptations. For, though he had 
no personal grudge against Indira Gandhi, Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar did not agree with many of her 
policies. 

Chandra Shekhar still remains the backbone of 
the Janata Dal and the large following he 
commands is an asset for any party. Moreover, < 
he is perhaps the only Opposition politician who I 
is respected by both the Muslims and the Sikhs. | 

I am sure that he will ward off the threat from j 
V.P. Singh and his cohorts. If he is keepmg quiet { 
in the face of continued attacks frdm Singh, it is^/' 
only for the sake of the Janata Dal's unity, a 
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Obtxly will be able to nile India 
without my consent 

Kanshi Kam, leader of die Bahiyan 
Sanuj Party (BSP) 

I am 75 years oW and I have to think of 
niy age. I wouM lyce a young Prime 
Minister. 


Dt- VI Lau Haryana claef mirdater 

It a party? Popularity is tested 
pjnatdy 01^ in an ei^:«kmi. The world 
wiU see tbw this pc^tical babble wifl be 
(^lertypticimd. This ki just a facade 
’- mg blit ap. 

mun foamrcHetemidatert^ 
A.jdfiiya Anieafa pn ftej^fa 

if ihey {the Mtta&nsjVei so strongfy 
dbouLaoineothercountry they should- 
go tho-e a ndlve happily. 

Thackeray, Sfirv Sens chief on 
'JAuttnafatiraiitf Cttdcentb oehbrate a 
^j^rmetvktory * 


K. 


knowuig which way the coabtion gov¬ 
ernments go, may I ask the AP ctaef 
minister and Tehigu Desam party leader 
N.T. Rama Rao whether he hknself 
would opt for a coahtkm in Anditfa 
Pradesh? 

H.K.L. Bhagat, Unkm infyrmaOon and 
broadcasting mudstar, on the Mure Of 
the National Fhmt to provkie an akertia- 
dve to the Congressfl) at the Centre 


I believe in ^teaddngs of our revered 
saints. We must stop cow slaughterm 
Incfia.. .Instead (tfkifing cows we can 
utilise thw sernces far natioa-buikl^ 
and purify oursives. 


Mahendra SmcHi TniArr, meaidaataf 
the Blttratiya IMIm 

I have no regrets. IiSdnotjofathe 
police by deign... Bin the j(* sited my 
temperaniwrt. 


Juuo F. Ribeiro, adviser to the Gov- 
onor ofAiqpsh 


W. 


ell, I don’t Kve in India and in art 
tiiere is no competition of that sort. 
Anyway I am gbu) far hun that he has 
became a p<^ artist 

Francis Newi on Souza, painter, on the 
comment that Husain has overtaken him 

Vengsaiicar has put us behind by ten 
yem. He’s very negative and pessimis¬ 
tic in his approach... He was never 
captain material. 

Bishan Singh Beui. former btdian 
cricketer, on Vengsaritarretmmgthe 
captafacy 

f beornie an MP (»ily fa serve die 
people and not to eiidt die party's 
response to my pefayates. 

&JNU, Durr, actor dad Cbtigreiw MP. 

on his party's kkewam response to tda 
padayatraa 

I think R^ Gandhi IS (Hie of the sexiest 
mentnlmfia. 


Archana Pukan Singh, actress 











POLITICS 


The Raja’s revenge 


V. P. Singh takes on Chandra Shekhar—a confrontation that appears set 

to become a fight to the finish 


I t was a showdown that was long 
overdue. Chandra Sliekhar has 
been at odds with Janata Dal 
president V. F, Sin^h ever since 
the party was formed. Even amid 
the fanfare and the celebration during 
the conference that formally launched 
the party at Bangalore on 11 October 
last year, Chandra Shekhar—who was 
denied a major post in the Dal—had said 
ominously; “My voice cannot be si¬ 
lenced " 

Perhaps not. But his influence in the 
Dal was severely curtailed. Chandra 
Shekhar attempted to overcome this by 
resorting to some clever political man¬ 
oeuvres. Not so long ago, he successful¬ 
ly engineered a coup against Ramakrish- 
na Hegde and effectively cut him down 
to size, thereby indirectly getting at the 
Karnataka leader’s mentor, V.P. Singh. 
The former Janata Party leader’s best 
moment came in February this year, 
when he and Dal parliamentary toard 
chairman, Devi Lai, teamed up during 
the Dal’s parliamentary board meeting to 
get their men nominated to crucial party 
posts. Shekhar supported Lai’s candi¬ 
date Mulayam Singh Yadav, who was 
appointed president of the party's Uttar 
Pradesh unit and, as a quid pro quo, 
Devi Lai backed Shekhar’s follower 
Raghunath Jha, who was nominated 
state president of Bihar. At that time, it 
seemed that the Lal-Shekhar combine 
was a force to reckon with and capable of 
marginalising the other factions. 

The parliamentary board meeting also 
demonstrated that while Shekhar may 
have been sidelined by V.P. Singh and 
his friends, he was clever enough to be 
able to turn the tables on them. The 
developments during the board meeting 
led V.P. Singh to walk out in a huff. Dal 
secretary general, Ajit Singh, was also 
upset at the way the appointments went. 
In his war against V.P. Singh, this was 
certainly Chandra Shekhar’s finest mo¬ 
ment. 

Now, V.P. Singh appears to have 
managed to get back at Shekhar and 
very effectively. On 20 May, the Dal 
president summarily dismissed Raghu¬ 
nath Jha from his post and appointed a 
Harijan leader. Ram Sunder Das, in his 


place. It was a clear departure from the 
Raja’s hesitant style and he did not 
bother to offer much by way of explana- 
'tion for his action. The unspoken chal¬ 
lenge to Shekhar was: ‘I have done this. 
So what are you going to do about it?' 
Although Shekhar’s supporters raised a 
chorus of protest about what they called 
Singh’s ‘arbitrary and autocratic deci¬ 
sion’, it was soon evident that it wa.® not 


going to amount to much. Most of the 
Dal’s frontline leaders stood by Singh 
and if Shekhar expected support from 
them, then he must have received a 
rude shock. Even Devi Lai, Shekhar’s 
partner in the cosy quid pro quo of 
F'cbruary, ditched him. 

T he Raghunath Jha episode was not 
the first salvo in V. P. Singh’s battle 



V, 


r.P. Singh has finally established some 
measure of control over the party. Most of the 
Dal’s leaders stood by his decision to dismiss 
Chandra Shekhar’s nominee, Raghunath Jha 
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with Shekhar. On 11 May. Anant Nag, 
the Janata Dal MP and cine star, made 
some startling remarks during a public 
speech in a town in north Karnataka. 
Nag accused Shekhar of being directly 
responsible for toppling S. R. Bommai’s 
government in Karnataka. Demanding 
tiis resignation from the party. Nag 
claimed that Shekhar was the main 
hurdle m the way of achieving Opposi¬ 
tion unity. That his observations had the 
sanction of party higher-ups appears 
beyond question. Kamakrishna Hegde, 
who shared the same platform, sat back 
.ind listened to Nag's speech silently. 

It may have been a minor incident, but 
jh sent Shekhar and his supporters into a 
-age. They demanded that the party 
take action against ‘who the hell is this 
Nag?’ and his ‘silent instigator Hegde. 
But aU V.P. Singh did was get the party 
machinery to issue a tame show-cause 












^#luindra Shekhar has two options: to remain 
in the Dal and risk more humiHaton or to *ea»n “p 
with his friends in the Janata Party. However, he 
swears never to leave the Dal 


The Janata Dal e Banoalora meatlng: V.P. 

Singh aaaerts hlmaalt 

notice to Nag .ind dismiss the inndent. 

That the contents ol Shekhar's letter 
to Devi Lai - in which he complained 
that the Raja had not consulted the 
parliamentary board belore sacking 
Jha -did not move the Dal’s leaders was 
clear at the two-day meeting of the 
party’s office-bearers at Bangalore, 
which began on 23 May. Devi Lai told 
the press: "It is better to consult the 
parliamentary board on important 
issues, but it is not compulsory. Be¬ 
sides. sometimes it is not possible to 
consult everybody.’’ He went on to say 
that as party president. V.P. Singh had 
the full authonty to decide on organisa¬ 
tional matters and that some informal 
consultations had taken place anyway. 

Dal general secrelarv C.eorge Per- 
nandes claims that the jha episode has 
posed no problems tor the party. When 
reminded of Shekhar’s jiublic expression 
of resentment and his letli'r ot protest to 
Devi Lai, he reiilied. “We will have to 
talk to Chandra Shekhai ’’ 

'I'ho mi*et su>iK^‘stea that 

V.P. Singh, who was in danger ol being 
isolated within his own party, had finally 
established some measure of control 
over it. Chandra Shekhar’s supporter, 
Harikesh Bahadur, who was put up to 
demand V.P. Singh’s resignation, came 
in for some flak. Said Devi Lai, 1 don t 
know who he (Bahadui) is, and werit on 
to suggest that the party needs a little 
“pruning" (read*, sack Bahadur). 

i Moreover, Lai suggested that, t<> 

an alternative to the Congress(l), V.t. 

' Singh should lead the National Front m 
the next election. This was significant 
because it appeared to suggest that Lai 



had given up his prune muustenal ambi¬ 
tion. 

Ajit Singh told the press that the 
leader of the Janata Dai in Karnataka is 
Ramaknshna Hegde . He squarely 
blamed Chandra Shekhar’s friends in the 
Janata Party—particularly Deve Gow¬ 
da—for the fril of Bommai’s govern¬ 
ment. It was almost as if the Dal’s 
frontluie leaders wanted to discredit 
Chandra Shekhar completely. Some 
leaders used the Raghunath Jha dismis¬ 
sal to project a new Janata Dal and a new 
V.P. Singh. Said general secretary Ram 
Vilas Paswan triumphantly; “You (the 
press) have been asking for a good 
captain. You have been saying that V.P. 
Suigh IS not assertive enough. Well, 
here he is." 

Meanwhile, Chandra Shekhar was 


n 

^^tiandra Shekhar 
may continue to 
question the authority 
ofV.P. Singh. 
According to one of 
his associates, the 
plan is to create a 
situation in which 
Singh has no option 
but to expel him 


trying to drum up support to 
launch an offensive against V.P. Smgh. 
He was on the phone to hts supporters 
all over the country, urging them to 
issue statements against the party presi¬ 
dent Some of hib loyalists suggested 
that he should either lead a revolt 
against V.P. Singh or quit the party. But 
Shekhar evidently thought it was wiser 
to register his protest much more mild¬ 
ly. However, he says (see interview) 
that he will speak out at the “opportune 
moment". 

For a man who was on the offensive 
only a while ago. this seems something 
of a climb down. Last month, Chandra 
Shekhar called a press conference dur¬ 
ing which he lambasted V.P. Singh for 
hib ineffiaency He also charged the Raja 
with not consulting him at all on party 


“V.P. Singh jacks conviction” 

Chandra Shekhar on the man he claims is “not my leader*’ 


The tin between Cbaadra Shekhar 
mdjmta Dal president V.P. Singh 
ha$ never been mote pronounced 
For the tormer Janata Party leader, 
V.P. Sindh’s decishn to thsaka 
RagfmaAjha, who was fneskhnt of 
the BSar state unit, was the bat 
straw. However, he daina that he 
wtt "never spSt the party". But in 
the same breath th^tma to sev 
"what I have to say at the cyiportune 
time”. Excerpts: 


SvivDAr: Your retetienahtp 
with V.P. Singh seems to heme 
reached the point of no-retum. 
On what issues do you diilhr hem 
Mm? 

Chandra Shekhar Ttds is not ao. 
Hiere ate no issues. Ow upbtini^ 
in politics is totalljr djflereirt and that 
MriB remain. There is no inconpatM- 
tty on approach as he has none. 
Wieress I have been takinga consis¬ 
tent view on every issue Besides, 
what has die Janata IDal done till now 


besides fbnning state coom^teea? 

But ean*t you tome tsy/alkor 
on potteios and prsyrummes? 

Vitethte pflbticaily or ecoaomkial* 
\f, at critical tenea V.P. Sfaigh has 
been toeing a foe test ia not accept* 
foie to me. Fat inatence, die budf^ 
he presented was oMidemnsd by die 
Oppositkm. ifoich eves miaidsed a 
tunfo. Ite has never dteown* 
budget as a mfoate. 
fthoreanuttmptiSiSidoUHe 



you? 

Let them, but 1 will never resign. 
And I will never get out of politics. 

Why do you say that the Jana¬ 
ta Dal has no paUeies or prog¬ 
rammes.? 

The IM's pohdes and program¬ 
mes ate the policy statements that 
were accepted hr the Janata Party as 
ter back as 1977. Now they fove 
been accepted die Janata Dal. 

So Chen you are unhttppy with 
the Janata Dal and are uncom- 
fyrtuMe in foe company of V.P. 
Stnyh. 

1 nn not comfratable because we 


are not adequately responding to the 
poUtica] situatioa We have not yet 
beat aUe to prc^ the Dal as an 
foemadvet 

Why net? 

Because V.P. Sinfo hitnsfo lacks 
conviction. Corruption 
emanates from 
pobcies. You adopt 
polkaes vdiereyou ^ 
tsfoginmuidnatl* 
imaiSand 

ClMMidni MmMmmt* cnh 




there is boimd to be comiptkm. ^ 
how can you claim to be against 
corruption? 

Why do you eonttnue to be in 
the Dal? 

My conscience revdts all the 
time. When the occasion conies, 
say what I have to. But ncit todi^. I 
have said vdiat I feel to party cpl* 
leagues suid I don't intefo to say 
anything throufo the press. I^never 
quit the Janata Dal and if I am dirown 
out, I won't go out of pc^ws. 



/ 


\ 
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matters. This led V.P. Singh to take 
some steps to appease him. Two of 
Shekhar’s men—Kamdl Morarka and 
Subodhkant Sahai—were appointed the 
Dal’s treasurer and general secretary, 
respectively. 

How Chandra Shekhar will meet the 
Raja’s challenge is not altogether clear 
now. He chose not to attend the party 
meeting in Bangalore and went instead 
to Bombay, where he is reported to 
have met industrialist Dhirubhai Ambani 
and godman Chandra Swami’s right-hand 
man, K. Aggarwal, in a suite of the 
Oberoi hotel. One theory goes that the 
meeting could have been arranged to 
sound Shekhar out about re-entering the 
Congress. But this is a remote possibil¬ 
ity, given his deep dislike for Congress 
culture. The other that Shekhar is being 


Whtf don*t you sort things out 
with V.P. Singh across a table? 

In most of the problems, I am not 
concerned and for many of the prob¬ 
lems, 1 am not even responsible. But 
I have never been considted. Even 
office-bem'ers are not consulted. 
Like the change in the leadership of 
the Bihar state unit of the party. 
Rai^Unath Jha was appointed by a 
decision of the parliamentary board, 
but i» was removed without any 
reason being assigned. I have asked 
for an eimlanaticm, but have received 
f none so far.’ It tvas totally unbecom- 
inf on the pmt of the president. 

Witt you spttt the party if you 
feel that you tettt continue to be 
ignored? 

No, I will never spt ^e party. 
But I will say what I have to say at 
the opportune time. 

Is that a threat? It soPnds like 
one. 

There is a. very ttiin line between 
an assertion and a threat. But no one 
can finish an individual. But one can 
give a jolt to tlw party. I shall come 
out at a time when 1 thhik 1 have no 
optum. 

Do you feed titat your options 
are narrewingf 

No. I have ipven V.P. a 
chance to eiqte the diange he 
made hi Bdtar. Pofitjca is a game of 
re<^nt)city> I can extend my support. 
But I am not getting any response. 

Is your problem the fbct tiiat 
Singh is the leader? 

He is not my leader. He is only the 
leader of die party. I want consisten¬ 
cy in ptAtics. Men without consisten¬ 
cy cannot lead a party. 

- In tervie we d by Olga ts Usl 9o in be y 



Ajit Singh strongly 
condemned the role 
played by Chandra 
Shekhar's friends in 
the Janata 
Party—particularly 
Oeve Gowda—in 
toppling Bommai’s 
government in 
Karnataka. His attack 
left few in doubt that 
the man he held 
responsible for the 
fiasco was Shekhar 



The Bangalore meeting 
saw many leaders in 
the Janata Dai standing 
solidly behind V.P. 
Singh. Among them 
was general secretary 
George Fernandes, 
who dismissed the 
suggestion that the 
Raghunath Jha episode 
would create problems 
for the Dal 



If Chandra Shekhar 
expected support from 
Devi Lai— with whom 
he had teamed up 
sometime ago—he 
must have received a 
rude shock. At the 
Bangalore meet, the 
Haryana strongman did 
not even attempt to 
hide where his 
sympathy lay 



IVhe Raja will have 
to act fast. To have 
Chandra Shekhar 
break up the party on 
the eve of the general 
election would be too 
much of a risk to take 


wooed by pro-Congress elements in the 
hope that he will split the Janata Dal 
, Shekhar, of. course, may continue to 
question the authority of V. P. Singh until 
he is forced out of the party. According 
to one of his close associates, the plan is 
to create a situation m which V.F. Singh 
has no option but to expel him. His 
interview to Sdnijav suggests that this 
could well be his strategy. For, while 
swearing that he would never leave the 
Dal, he hints that the party bosses could 
throw him out if they wished. 

If relations between the Raja and 
Shekhar are as bad as they seem, then 
the former will have to act fast. To have 
Shekhar break up the party on the eve of 
the general election would be too much 
of a risk to take. As for Shekhar, the 
options are to remain within the Dal or 
team up with his friends in the Janata 
Party. Neither can be terribly attractive. 
The former option may mean even more 
humiliation and the latter may leave him 
with a party which does not have a 
considerable following. The Raja now 
clearly has the upper hand. The question 
is whether he will use it to force his old 
foe out. 

Pnkaih Bsiawadi/ffwinlorw MiHh Rajiv 
^iMalNew Delhi md Olga 
TaHla/BiMnto/ 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



I tulira (i:\ndhi prevaricated for nine 
loiiR years before RivinR the go- 
ahead for the development of 
ballistic missiles. It took another 
SIX years to put together the 
space age hardware of a missile pro¬ 
totype. Even so, it was not certain 
whether the missile would actually take 
off. Twice, the highly-publicised test- 
launch of the great Indian missile was 
put off. And twice the world had snig¬ 
gered. But when, on 22 May, 1989, 
Agni, the Indian intermediate range 
ballistic missile (IKBM), fi.nally soared 
skywards from the Intenm Test Range 
in Orissa, the event was greeted with 
jubilation at home and consternation 
abroad. India had proved it had the 
available cash, technology and the poli¬ 
tical will to pack a nuclear punch. 

Thi.s time there was none of the usual 
hedging on the Indian side. Three days 
after the launch, defence minister K.C. 
Pant openly declared that India was 
determined to go m tor a full-fledged 
missile defence system. It was a bold 
and major decision. For, the cost of 
developing a modest arsenal of ballistic 
missiles is prohibitive—conservatively 
estimated at about US $ 15 billion or Rs 
22,500 crores. Even a country like 
China has soft-pedalled its IRBM and 
ICBM (intercontinental ballistic missile) 
deployment programmes chiefly for 
financial reasons. Britain has not gone 
beyond the submarine-launched Polaris 
system (installed in the Sixties) and is 


::u,.' 









now relying on the United Slates for its 
ballistic missiles. In the past eight years, 
I'rance has put together only about IH 
indigenous IKBMs. The Soviet Union, 
which has produced the greatest number 
of missiles, is cutting back on them to 
^ave its economy. And even the US 
L (ingress today debates long and hard 
before clearing any new missile prog- 
(.imme. 

The Agni missile launch, however, was 
not just a test or an effort to prove a 
(Kiint. A missile defence system means 
full-scale production of the missile and 
within the next few years such missiles 
will be ready to hit targets anywhere 
between l.OOO and 2.500km beyond the 
k Indian border. Defence minister Pant 
stressed that the missiles had the poten¬ 
tial to deliver lethal (read; nuclear) 
warheads over a long distance with a 
high degree of accuracy. If there were 
any doubts about India’s capability of 
assembling nuclear warheads. Pant’s 
statements put them to rest. 

rr4-1 

■ By stiecessfully 

H test-launching 

■ Agnl, India has 

■ proved It has 

■ the available 
cash, 

technology and 
H political will to 
deliver a nuclear 
punch. AgnFs success 
marks thr beginning 
of full-scale 
deployment of 
ballistic missiles 


By aU indications, Agni is only the 
precursor to larger intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missile systems. The Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO) is cur¬ 
rently working on rockets capable of 
placing satellites in geosynchronous and 
polar orbits. These classes of rockets 
employ technologies that are identical to 
those used for constructing ICBMs. The 
seven signatories—USA, UK, France, 
West Germany, Canada, Italy and 
Japan—to the Missile Technology Con¬ 
trol Re^e recograse that there is little 
distinction between a satellite launch and 
a ballistic missile programme; they have 
consequently agreed not to supply any 
I technology used for rockets or missiles 
that can travel beyond 300 km or carry 


THE IRBM COUNTRIES 


India is the fifth country to sue- 
cessfully test-iaunch an intermediate 
range ballistic missile (IRBMK after 
the United States, the Soviet Uimm, 
China and France. Several countries, 
including Brazil, Argentina. Egypt. 
Indonesia, Israel, North Korea and 
Pakistan, are actively pursuing prog¬ 
rammes to develop indigenous ni/s- 
siles. Others, notably Iran, Iraq, 
Libya, Saudi Arabia and Syria, have 
either bought or are in the process of 
acquiring intermediate range m/s- 
siles. 


SO VIET U NION 

• Apart from a range of intercon¬ 
tinental ballistic missiles (ranges ex¬ 
ceeding 5,000 km) and tactical mis¬ 
siles, it has developed two types of 
missiles for intermediate range op¬ 
erations: the 1,500-2,000 km range 
Sandal and the 5,000 km range 
Pioner. 

The Sandal (R-12) is a two-stage, 
liquid-propellant missile which car¬ 
ries a nuclear warhead. The later 
Pioner (RSD-10), introduced in 
1977, uses the more efficient solid 
propellant fuel and releases upto 
three independently targeted war¬ 
heads. The Pioner can hit targets 
within a radius of 5,000 km and over 
400 of these missiles have been 
deployed. 


• It has at least three weapons 
systems capable of hitting targets in 
the 1,800-2,500 km range. Tlw chief 
IRBM in use is the 1,W km range 
Pershing II deployed in West Ger¬ 
many, Another missile is the 2,500 
km range GLCM which is propelled 
by a turbofan (not a rocket). The 
TOMAHAWK (TLAM-N), used by 
the US navy, is a turbojet-propelled 
missile fitted on submarines and 
surface ships. It is designed to deliv¬ 
er 200 kikrton nuclear warheads to a 
distance of 2,500 km. 


CHINA 


• It has emerged as a nugor produc- 
fx and exporter of missUes. It has 
devekmed two IRBMs, the 1,200 km 
CSS-l and later the 2,700 km CSS-2 
(East Wind). Both ate one-stage. 


liquid |:^opelIed missiles meant for 
delivering nuclear warheads, llie 
sale of CSS-2 missiles to Saudi 
Arabia has triggered off speculation 
about IRBM proliferation among 
Third World countries that otherwise 
could not have developed such mis¬ 
siles. 


FRAN CE_ i 

• In 1980, it introduced its first and 
only IRBM, codenamed SSBSS-3, 
and has deployed about 18 of them. 

The French IRBM has a range of i 
3,000 km and is believed to he 
capable of carrying a 1.2 megaton ; 
nuclear warhead. i 


OTHERS 


• Argentina is suspected to have 
concluded a secret deal with China to 
produce an equivalent of the East 
Wind missile. It also has an agree¬ 
ment with Egypt for the develop¬ 
ment and production of long range 
battlefield missiles that are capable of 
reaching the Falkland Islands. 

• Brazil’s Orbita Aerospadal Sys¬ 
tems is developing short range (1,000 
km and less) missiles capable of 
delivering nuclear warheads. Brazil 
has also developed the capability of 
launching space rockets (the SONDA 
series) and has tied it to its missile 
development and nuclear research 
programme. 

• Indonesia launched its first indige¬ 
nous two-stage, solid-fuel rocket last 
year and a Chinese corporation, 
which deals in the export of tactical 
missiles as well as space equipment, 
is reported to have suggested a joint 
China-Indonesia programme. 

• North Korea already produces 
short range missiles and its space 
programme could be aimed at de- 
vebping an indigenous ballistic mis¬ 
sile capability. 

• Among the countries furiously 
working towards buQding ballistic 
missiles is Pakistan, which is be¬ 
lieved to have test-fired a medium 
range (about 1,000 km) rocket last 
Apri. However, it is not known how 
successful the country's missile 
progranune—suspected to be con¬ 
ducted by a government aigency 
(SUEARCO)-^i8. 
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The international response 


given tintt, US woidd not.acscept 
the Indian point of view on the ne^ 
to establish a more stable geo-stra- 


Agni worries the US more than it does Pakistan 


M any in this country were 
apprehensive of an adverse 
international reaction to the test- 
launch of the Agni ballistic missile. 
Some reports even suggested that 
the test was postponed by nearly a 
year on this'account. At the time of 
writing (26 May), only two countries 
have reacted: Pakistan and the USA. 
There has been no known response 
from China. Pakistan’s reaction has 
been far more muted than what 
might have been expected, and even 
this has not been formally conveyed. 

Pakistan's foreign minister, 
Sahebzada Yaqub Khw, speaking in 
the Senate on 22 May expressed 
Pakistan’s "serious concern” due to a 
“threat to the regional security and 
to international peace”. This concern 
was expressed, however, in the 
context of India’s perceived "mas¬ 
sive armament” policy in which the 
testmg of Agni was one component. 
Pakistan's army chief, Gener^ Mirza 
Aslam Beg,was more objective m his 
answer to a question raised at the 
army’s School of Infrintry and Tactics 
in Quetta on 14 May. He is reported 
to have said that the "threat to 
Pakistan from the Agni missile, 
which has a range ofover 2,500 km, 
is not as relevant as the threat from 
the Prithvi missile having a range of 
over 300 km”. However, he 
asserted that Pakistan had been able 
to acquire its own capability to coun¬ 
ter suchathreatwith the development 
of the Hatif series of missiles. 

The reasons for the muted re¬ 
sponse are not difficult to under¬ 
stand. ^ni, in frict, does not i^se a 
threat to Pakistan. Hie thaw in the 
reladons between Indk-Pakistan af¬ 
ter Benazir Bhutto’s return to pow¬ 
er, dia^v Gandhi’s initiative in signing 
thm agreements dtumg tus Decem¬ 
ber 1^ visit to Islimbad, the 
ongoing dialogue on various issues 
and, above ail, Benazir Bhutto’s 
reputed commitment to condiKt 
Indo-Pak relations on the basis dl the 
1972 Shanla Agreement are strong 
ccHitrilMitory factors towards the so¬ 
ber response. It is to the credit of 
the present Pak leadership that the 
Agni missile has not been allowed to 
be even a “hiccup" (to use Ms 


Bhutto’s words) in Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions so far. 

T he response of the USA has also 
been along predictable Unes: 
quiet diplomatic pressure, low-key 
official reaction from Washington and 
varying responses from experts, 
scholars and Congressmen, which 
often have a strong influence on US 
policy. Two factors which un¬ 
doubtedly influence US perceptions 
are based on fallacies of conventional 
wisdom: that ballistic missiles inevit¬ 
ably imply nuclear weaponry’ and 
second, that US power is eroding 
vis-&-vis the Third World countries. 
The US itself has been developing 
‘dual capable’ and conventional 
armed ballistic missiles. Its long¬ 
term strategy perspectives (embo¬ 
died in the Presidential Commis¬ 
sion’s report titled Disairmate De¬ 
terrence) call for long-range surgical 
strikes with or witiiout nuclear war¬ 
heads. The US readily accepted 
Saudi Arabia’s assurance that its 
Cffinese-supplied CSS-2 IRBMs will 
carry only conventional warheads. 
There is no reason, therefore, that 


tegic paradigm in the region. The corv- 
cems regarding ‘erosion’ of power 
may also be expected to subside, as 
Indo-US relations keep improving. In 
fact, US over-reaction or pressure 
tactics are more likely to vitiate the 
growing cooperation between the 
two countries. 

An objective assessment of the 
US reaction so hr would in^cate that 
it has reluctantly accepted the rele¬ 
vance of the Indian programme in the 
key area of national security. At the f 
same time, hardliners in the US state 
department like Howard Schaffer 
may continue to j^rceive it as a 
"contentious issue in Indo-US rela¬ 
tions”. However, the state depart¬ 
ment was not wUling to go so far as to 
endorse demands that foreign aid be 
used as a lever to curb missile 
proliferation. Such a step may force 
Third World countries to resort to 
compensatory measures through the 
transfer of technology to other Third 
World countries, llius, it would be 
counter-productive to missile prolif¬ 
eration objectives. 

There is, however, no cause for 
complacency in the apparently sub¬ 
dued US reaction. The US may well, 
having assumed ..that direct action i 



The truth is that 
Agni does not pose 
a threat to Pakistan. 

As the country's 
army chief General 
Mirza Aslam Beg 
has said, the threat 
from Agni is not as 
great as from the 
' shorter range 
Prithvi 







SPECIAL REPORT 


THE RANGE OF THE AGNI MISSILE 



would be counter-productiver opt ^ 
in^ct action. It must be recafled 
’ that Arabia was not threatened 
directly, but coerced into agreeing to 
sign ttie NPT—something it had 
refused to do for M years. TTie real 
pressures Indip, therefore, way 
come in ar^eas and even in 
unexpected ways. 

InteOerdual property ri^s is cme 
such area, Piitthtg pressure cm Indi¬ 
a's trade and tavestmwt tews, espe- 
cteUy relating to forei^ companies’ 
operations,by thr^ening tr^ re¬ 
taliation ut^er 'Super 301’ and ‘Spe- 
fiai 301' hstings is another possi- 
’ bitity. __ 

India would have to stand firm cm 
issues concerning Indian sovereignty 
said prefect its national interests as 
best as possible. Om hopes the US 
wifl not hold stiB fled^ihig Indo- 

US friendship hosttge to its donoestK 

tews (MT be ^ by miH>ercepti(wis of 
Indte's frindamental interests and 
vdnes. 


NawMifinsteiNtuteter 

Ana4«M. 




payloads in excess of 500 kilograms. 
Agni itself is basically an advanced 
version of the successful SLV-3 r^ket. 
It is no coincidence that both ISRO’s 
SLV-3 programme and the Detence 
Research and Development Labora¬ 
tory’s (DRDL) Agni programme have 
been headed by the same man, Dr A. P.J 
Abdul Kalam. 


B Agitl’t success 

■ isfliMtotwo 

■ major 

■ todmological 

■ brosMiiroi^iis: 

■ Hiadosigiilnsof 
M ansidalive 

IUH eaiiioii re-entry 
shield ami tlw 
Ileyalopmeiikefan 
MiiaiiouS sirapdown 
Inarfhd navigation 
^iMh ■ 


T he Integrated Guided Missile De¬ 
velopment (IGMD) Programme, of 
which Agni is a part, was started in 1983 
by Indira Gandhi. Dr Kalam, who was 
the chief architect of the SLV-3 prog¬ 
ramme, was later chosen to head the 
missile programme run by the DRDL in 
Hyderabad. The programme is aimed at 
developing five different classes of mis¬ 
siles; Prithvi. the 250 km short range 
ballistic missile successfully test- 
launched in February last year; 'I'nshul, 
a 10 km range, quick reaction surface- 
to-air missile tested last year; Akaash, a 
25 km range surface to-air missile cap¬ 
able of engaging multiple targets; Nag, 
an anti-tank missile to replace the ex¬ 
isting Milan missile; and Agni, the most 
ambitious missile of the lot. 

The missile programme was streng¬ 
thened by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
and for the past four years has been 
progressing at an amazing rate. Two 
major innovations are responsible for 
accelerating the pace of the programme. 
The first is the creation of an apex 
management board empowered to clear 
financial and technical decisions. Chaired 
by the scientific adviser to the defence 
ministry and packed by high-powered 
secretaries of government ministries, 
vice-chiefs of the three armed services, j 
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diiwfors of all individual missile projects 
and heads of all public enleriJnses in¬ 
volved in the project, the b(^ard meets 
once a month to obviate coordination 
snap's and buieaucwitic delays, especial¬ 
ly in the sanction of funds. 'I'he second 
iiuiovation-■ the involvement of private 
corporations, public enterprises and 
acadi-mic institutions- has also sjrei'ded 
up the proj>ramme due to the poolinj^ of 
expertise and lechnolofjies 

In the case ol the Aftni. the innovative 
approach led to two major technoloj^ical 
breakthroughs. According to Dr Kalam, 
the first was in regard to the ‘re-entry’ 
problem. Any object re-entenng the 
atmosphere inevitably bums up and 
missiles containing warheads need some 
sort of a shield capable of withstanding 
the intense heat generated during its 
descent to earth. The DRDL solved the 
problem by developing an ablative car¬ 
bon shield that absorbs heat and bums 
up during re-entry, leaving the missile 
warhead intact. 

'fhe other, and perhaps more com¬ 
plex, ptviblem related to the control and 

Th« Chandipur Intarim T eat Range: 
controveralal atte 


After Agiii 
finally took off, 
the missile 
programme’s 
head, Dr Abdul 
Kalam, 

remarked: "We 
do not need to 
import missiles...other 
countries will diink 
twice before 
attacking” j 
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guidance of the missilt' 'I'he convention¬ 
al 'platform' navigational system was 
considered inappropriate for Agni, which 
needed a svstem that could guide it to 
the target on its own. DKDL scientists 
opted for the ‘strapdown ineilial gui¬ 
dance system’, which is composed of 
gyroscopes and accelerometers that 
sense the missile’s position and altitude, 
an on-board computer that checks its 
position and a control system that is 
instmcted by the computer to make the 
requisite changes in the angle of thi‘ 
rocket engines. The navigational system 
is considered one of the most critical 
parts of a ballistic missile and the United 
States tried to delay the Indian program¬ 
me by holding up the sale of compo¬ 
nents. Such tactics, however, only made 
the DKDL scientists more determined 
to rely less and less on imports. 

The other major hurdle was the 
preparation of a site toi ^he launch. After 
the stiff local opposiliui. to the creation 
of the National 'Test Range at Haliapal, 
the site had to be moved 3tt km to 
Chandipur. Two years ago, local tnbals 
began opposing their eviction from the 
Chandipur site too and in the end the 
government went in for a compromise. 
Instead of permanently evicting all the 
tnbals, it was decided that a core area 
would be cleared peniianentlv and the 
rest of the zone cleared only dunng the 
actual launching of the missile. 

After Agni finally took off. Dr Kalam 
remarked: “We do not need to import 
missiles...other countries will think 
twice before attacking. ’’ Prime Minister 
Gandhi, while strenuously denying that 
the missile would be used to deliver 
nuclear weapons, added that it was “a 
major achievement in the continuing 
efforts to safeguard our independence 
and security by self-rehant means”. The 
Agni missile and the accelerated efforts 
at ISRO to develop larger multi-stage 
rockets is proof of the country’s deter¬ 
mination to acqume deterrent capability, 
chiefly against China, which has IRBMs 
and ICBMs that can hit any Indian city. 

The Sino-Soviet rapprochement and 
the high cost of maintaining conventional 
forces to defend the mountainous border 
against China provide compelling 
reasons for building an entiie sy-stem of 
ballistic missiles that can be poised 
against Chinese missile sites in 'I'lbet 
and adjoining provinces. And in an era 
when ballistic missiles and nuclear 
weapons are the best guarantees to 
national security, Agni has demons¬ 
trated the Indian political leadership’s 
determination to secure this at any 
cost. 

Sarada P. Nanda/CfiaiM%ur-«fi-SM with 
Miikiimian C. MlaiKiiVHlwiwAa^ 
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Steffi Graf. No one gets into her world like 
jH Sportsworld does. From snapping up her smashes to 
* ovealing her tastes. From following the returns to 
'aking a look at her life... The new look Sportsworld 
cores over the others. So be it Steffi or Viv, Ben or 
apil, Tyson or Shahid, Sportsworld calls the shots 
•vhen it comes to catchy coverage. 


"Get the new look Sportsworld. And join the 




FOCUS 


The unwanted 
Indian I 



With the trade imbroglio 
continuing, the going gets 
difficult for Indians living 
in Nepal 

Narendra Kumar Roy is a Bengab 
Rom Odcutta but kar ^ practical pur¬ 
poses he IS a Nepalese—he sp^s, 
reads and writes m their language. 
Settled on the outskirts of Kathmandu 
for the last three decades, Roy and his 
family have become a part of Nepalese 
society and culture. A avd engineer by 
profession, Roy has been involved in 
nuuor constructKm wmits m Nepal. But 
today, he Snds himself without a job and 
his two daughters are denied college 
education because of the Nepal govern¬ 
ment's sudden msistence on work per¬ 
mits and atizenship certificates. In the 
last few months Roy hue left no stone 
unturned in guest of those documents 
and has finally approached the Indian 
embassy in Kathmandu in desperation. 

In a letter addressed to die Indian 
ambassador, the harassed engineer has 
pleaded: “I might have to starve unless 
somethmg is done urgently." 

F ar the vast majonty of Indians 
in Nepal, all roads lead to the 
Indian embassy in Kathman¬ 
du. ITie massive Victorian 
structure in the heart of the 
aty has suddenly acquired a new dimen¬ 
sion—their only hope m these tryuig and 
difficult days. Ever since the simmering 
tension between the two Asian neigh¬ 
bours over trade and transit ng^ts 
escalated into a major confrontation, the 
150,000-strong Indian community set¬ 
tled in the tiny, land-locked Him^yan 
kingdom has b^n living m fear of bsing 
their livelihood And, in most cases, 
their apprehension is not without 
reason. 

Take, for instance, the plight of De- 
ven Jha. A brilliant technocrat, Jha hails 
from Uttar Pradesh and is employed 
with the Italian firm, Saipem. Early this 
year, his employers posted him in Kath¬ 
mandu to look after the exploration of 
hydrocarbons on behalf of Shell Nepal 
Suddenly, after the trade and transit 
treaty between India and Nepal expired 
on 23 March, the department of mines 
and geology verbally mstructed Shell 
Nepal “not to employ any Indians in the 
project" Like Narendra Kumar Roy, 
Jha, too, has sought the Indian embas¬ 
sy’s mtervention as he fears that his 
contract with his It ali an employers might 
be endangered because of the Nepal 
government’s stand. 
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King BIrandra with Rajiv Gandhi: mutual diatruat 

Roy and Jha are not the only ones who 
have expressed suspicion about Nepal's 
intentions. The Indian embassy has files 
of letters from Indian teachers, work¬ 
ers, doctors, enRineers and other per¬ 
sonnel seeking its help to resolve a crisis 
that jeopardises their very existence in 
Nepal and restore their right to employ¬ 
ment in that country guaranteed to them 
by the 1950 Peace and Friendship Trea¬ 
ty which the four million-odd Nepalese 
citizens working in India enjoy (see box). 

A teacher from a government-run 
secondary school in Nepalgunj district 
wrote to the embassy officials recently 
complaining that he did not get his salary 
for the last ten months as he failed to 
procure a work permit from the educa¬ 
tion ministry. Another Indian lecturer 
employed with a college in Rukum 
district since 1984 has been served with 
a notice to quit. 

It is not the Nepal government alone 
that has suddenly turned unabashedly 
discriminatory towards Indians. A 
strong anti-India feeling is slowly but 
surely permeating the country’s private 
sector too. Today, most of the employ¬ 
ment advertisements put out by the 
major industrial houses make it clear 
that the candidates must be “bonafide 
Nepalese citizens”. Admitted a leading 
Nepalese industrialist: “We would be 
only too happy to employ Indians but we 
cannot ignore our government too. As 
the authorities are dead against em- 

Th« long qumi« lor k«ros*n«: 
la India raaponaibla? 
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The Indian 
embassy in 
Kathmandu has files 
of letters from Indian 
teachers, doctors, 
engineers and other 
personnel seeking its 
help to resolve a crisis 
that jeopardises their 
existence in Nepal 



igiJloying Indians we have 
^^to comply with the un¬ 
written law." Said a 
senior Indian diplomat m 
Kathnumlu; Many are 
probing the reasons be¬ 
hind the souring of Indo- 
Nepalese relations which 
finally forced India not to 
extend the trade and tran¬ 
sit agreement further, 
riiough much is made of 
the personal ilifferences 
between King Birendra 
and Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi and the discord 
over the number of 
treaties to be signed, 1 
would say that a major- 
ri'ason for India's some¬ 
what harsh action is the 
constant and delilx;rate 
harassment of Indians 
working in Nepal.” 

In fact, the Nepalese 
authorities first pro'oked 
the Indian government 
during the 1987 SAAKC 
Summit in Kathmandu. 
Under the pretext of secunlv, the 
Nepalese labour ministry introduced 
work permits for foreigners employed in 
the country. When the Indian embassy 
protested saying that the decision 
violated Article 7 of the 1950 Peace 
Treaty which guaranteed unrestncted 
rights to Indians regarding employment 
in Nepal, the Nepalese authorities wrote 
back to say that the system was in no 
way a move against Indians but was 
meant to keep a tab on foreigners in 
view of the security risks faced by some 
of the heads of state attending the 
SAARC meet. And as prtxif of their good 
intentions, the government pointed out 
that work pennits were introduced only 
in the three districts surrounding the 
venue of the summit: Kathmandu, Lalit- 
pur and Bhaktapur. 

The SAARC Summit came and went 
but the work permits were not with¬ 
drawn. What IS more, the Indian embas¬ 
sy began receiving complaints from Indi¬ 
ans saying that when they approached 
the district authorities for work permits, 
they were curtly denied the certificates. 
Piqued, the Indian embassy sent a 
formal note to the foreign office in New 
Delhi and also registered its displeasure 
with the Nepal government. Said an 
embassy official: "This time their argu¬ 
ment was that work permits were 
necessary for long-term planning. They 
kept assuring us that the system was in 
no way meant to curtail the employment 
rights of Indians in Nepal.” The Indian 
embassy clearly was taken for a ride by 
the Nepal government. 


(Continued On Page 27} 
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r\'e swept the Cherus Line off its feet. I’m hosting film festivals. 

Ciigi has also run awa)' with me. The Great Classics. The 0.scar Winners. 

The List Emperor has alxlicated liimself and The best of Broadw'ay. The best of Spielberg, 

his kingdom. ^ Kurosawa, Hitchcock. 

And I’\e got Amadeus playing out of my hands. And the best of Indian masters -V. Shantaram 
Now there's going to lx: ix)nstop entertainment and Bimal Roy. 

,on Ixtard. On my audio channels you’ll discover a variety 


“Come aboard my showboat.” 



'-■ntcrtainers. 

Madonna and Springsteen, 
tihulam Ali and Begum Akhtar. 
/^akir Hussain and Chaurasia. 
Ella and Ellington, 
lieethoven and Bach. 


With nonstop entertainment, there’s also going to 
be nonstop excitement. 

Lucky seat surpri.ses, and inflight shopping lor the 
nonstop .shopper. 

Expect the unexpected when you come aboard, 
I'm going all out to steal your heart!” 


Centre stage now for the world’s best entertainers 
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Around this time, another major deci¬ 
sion was clandestinely taken by the 
Nepal government which rightly worried 
the vast army of Indian teachers em- 
: ployed in schools and colleges in Nepal. 

; In a secret circular, the education branch 
; of most distncts made it clear that: 
i •the power to appoint teachers no\^ 
! rests with the education ministry; 

' •non-Nepalese cannot be employed 
! without work permits; 

I •the contract ot all foreign teachers 
should not be renewed once their term 
expires; 

•by 1991-92 all non-Nepalese teachers 
should be replaced by Nepalese 
teachers. 

P Confronted with embarrassing and 
angry questions from the Indian embas¬ 
sy, the Nepal government chose an easy 
! way out; it flatly denied any knowledge 
i of the circular. Said communications 
minister Kamal rhapa; "The govern¬ 
ment did not issue such an order. We 
are probing the issue ” 

T he facts, however, were otherwise. 

Fadma Ratna Tuladhar, the influen¬ 
tial member of the Kashtnya Panchayat 
(National Assembly) from Kathmandu, 
admitted: "It was a policy decision of the 
government to regulate the employment 
of Indians and other foreigners." 
Tuladhar argued: “In fact, during the last 
elections I had campaigned for the 
introduction of work permits. After all 
Nepal is a small country which has every 
right to protect the interests of its 
citizens.” Kirti Nidhi Bista, the former 
Prime Munster, too. echoed similar 
j sentiments; "Nepal is a backward coun¬ 
try and over the years, Indian jobseek¬ 
ers have been pouring mto the country. 
The result is that today unemployment 
is a serious problem in Nepal and if the 
government has decided to unpose res¬ 
trictions on Indians, it has done the right 
thing. What 1 fail to understand is why 
the Nepal government is so secretive 
about the whole affair.” 

The introduction of work pe?<nits was 
not the only factor that irked the Indian 
authorities. There were other pinpricks 
! as well. In the early Seventies, the 
Nepalese parliament enacted a law 
which debarred an Indian from owning 
immovable property in Nepal. (There 
are no such restrictions on Nepalese 
citizens living in India.) “Even Aough 
the legislation clearly violated Article 7 
of the Peace Treaty, the Indian govern¬ 
ment did not make an issue out of it as it 
was well aware of the fact that rich 
Indian traders could buy off Nepal one 
day,” argued an Indian-embassy official. 

I But the Nepal government clearly 
I mistook India's silence. In a systematic 
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and well-planned manner, it went ahead 
with legislations which were clearly 
aimed at withdrawing concessions 
granted to Indians by the 1950 treaty. 
Suddenly, the large number of Indians 
eking out a living in Nepal found them¬ 
selves at the receiving end. For inst¬ 
ance, the Nepal motor vehicles depart¬ 
ment refused to register commercial 
vehicles owned by Indians; it insisted 
that Indian transport operators should 
find Nepalese partners. "The new rule 
meant that a Nepalese could be a 
part-owner of a business venture in 
which he has made no investment,” said 
a leading Indian transport operator. 

I'he Nepalese authorities took a num- 
b«‘r of other steps loo which put the 
Indians in the Himalayan kingdom on a 
par with ‘loreigners’ and stripped them 
of then ‘special status’. For example, 
the Indians employed in government 
service in Nepal were not entitled to 
receive specialised training or go abroad 
on sc holarships. The move was aimed at 
dissuading Indians from joining govern¬ 
ment service in Nepal. What is more, 
Indian businessmen were stopped from 
ojjening new bank accounts and trade 
licences were denied to them. 

If that was not enough, the Nepal 
customs decided to impose duties on 
goods manufactured in third countries 
which were* being brought in by Indians 
purely for domestic use. When the 
Indian embassy officials protested, 
saying that no such rules are applicable 
to Nepalese settled in India, the Nepal 
government wrote back to say that the 
system was introduced to contain smug¬ 
gling. 

But matters came to a head when the 
Nepalese government imposed addition¬ 
al duties on certain Indian goods while 
granting exemption to Chinese pro¬ 
ducts. The message to the Indian au¬ 
thorities was clear- Nepal no longer 
depended on India for supplies and was 
prepared to review the ‘special rela¬ 
tionship’ it had with Its neighbour for 
more than four decades. It was then that 
alami signals began flashing in India’s 
foreign ministry ciicles. 

In fact. New Delhi linked 
all these direct and indirect 
sanctions against India to a 
perceptible change in Nepal’s 
foreign policy. Officials at the 
ministn- of 



The Nepal govemiiieiit»\] 
H was felt, was 
deliberately provoking 
India as it wanted an 
excuse to brMk away 
from the apron-strings 
of NewD^hi 


Treatyof 

contention 

Should the 1950 Peace and 
Friendship Treaty be 
reviewed? 

I n the summer of 1950, the then 
Prime Minister of Nepal, Mofaun 
Samsher Jang Bahadur Rana, visited 
New Delhi for talks with his Indian 
counterpart, Jawaharlal Nehru, on a 
wide range of subjects. The discus¬ 
sions resulted in the signing of the 
Peace and Friendship Treaty later 
that year in Kathmandu and ushered 
in a new phase in Indo-Nepal rela¬ 
tions. 

Since then, the treaty has been 
honoured despite changes in the 
political leadership of both countries. 
Only twice was the 1950 document 
call^ in question. First, in 1978, 
when the then Nepalese premier, 
Kirti Nidhi Bista, stated that certain 
clauses of the treaty were harmRd to 
Nepalese interests. In 1985, Uie 
Goridia National Liberation Front 




(GNLF) activists in Darjeeling de¬ 
manded that Article 7 of the treaty 
should be scrapped as it did not 
differentiate between the Nepalese 
of Indian orig^ and the recent 
settlers. 

‘The present dispute between India 
and Nepal over trade and transit 
rights has once again focused atten¬ 
tion on the 1950 treaty. Official 
circles in both the countries feel that 
the Peace and Friendship Treaty 
should be reviewed as the changed 
political circumstances have ren¬ 
dered some of the clauses obsolete. 
Some of the cmitentious clauses of 
the treaty are; 

Article 5: Tlie government of Nepal 
shall be free to import, from or 
ffirou]^ the territory of India, arms, 
ammunition or war^e material aral 
equipment necessary for the security 
of Nepal. The procedure of giving 
effect to this arrangement shall be 



Chlldran at play In Kathmandu: 
victima of political wrangling 








worked out by the two governments. 
(India views this article as a threat to 
its security, now that Nepal has 
started procuring ant® from China.) 
Article 6: Each government under¬ 
takes, in token of the neighbourly 
friendship between India and Nepal, 

I to 0 ve to the nationals of the other, 

* in its territory, national treatment 
with regard to participation in indust¬ 
rial and economic development of 
such territory and to the grant of 
concessions and contracts relating to 
such development. (India's allegation 
is that while the Nepalese citizens 
settled in the country enjoy unres¬ 
tricted rights, the Nepal government 
has been particularly harsh on Indians 
in Nepal and has enacted laws which 
curtail their right to work.) 

Article 7; The governments of India 
and Nepal a^ee to grant, on a 
reciprocal basis, to tiie nationals of 
one country in the territories of the 
other the same privileges in the 
matter of residence, ownership of 
property, partidpation in trade and 
commerce, movement and other pri¬ 
vileges of a similar nature. ('The 
Indian government feels that 
Nepalese law has curtailed the rij^it 
of Indians to own knmovable proper¬ 
ty in Nepal, Nepal argues that it was 
forced to do so because of large-scale 
migration from India during this de¬ 
cade whicfr threatened the very ex- • 
H istence of the kangdonr.) . 


The nieh for petrol In KathnMndu; blaming 
India for the ahortaga 

external affairs felt that Nepal was 
deliberately provoking India as it wanted 
an excuse to break away from the 
apron-strings of New Delhi. The reason: 
Nepal’s new-found friendship with 
China. 

T he monarchy in Nepal has always 
been suspicious of India’s intentions. 
Sikkim, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and the 
Maldives—India’s involvement in all 
these places have heightened the feeling 
among a section of King Birendra’s close 
advisors that the country had military 
ambitions in the subcontinent whatever 
be its public stand. Moreover, the 
multi-party democratic set-up in India 



New Delhf linked aH the 
direct and indirect 
sanctions against 
Indians to a poreoptible 
change in Nepal’s 
foreign policy 


FOCUS 


was viewed as a threat to the dictatorial 
monarchy in Nepal. According to a 
prominent member of the banned Nepali 
Congress, the proposal to make Nepal .a 
'zone of peace' w.^^ a shrewd ploy to 
insulate the Hnnalayan kingdom from 
India's influence. 

India, on the other hand, has looked 
upon Nepal as a kmd buffer, an effective 
defence against China. It is thus natural 
that New Delhi was perturbed by Kath¬ 
mandu’s coquetry with China and was 
looking for an opportunity to "teach 
Nepal a lesson and bring it to its knees”. 

Nepal, had hoped that China would 
come to its rescue once it gathered 
courage to take on the Indian author¬ 
ities. In fact, China had even assured 
Nepal that it would rush in essential 
supplies once the trade and transit 
treaties expired and India sealed most of 
the entry points. Everything was pro¬ 
ceeding to plan till China was forced to 
backtrack because of the sudden political 
turmoil in Beijing. What upset the Nepal 
government further is (jliina’s recent 
statement asking Nepal to mend fences 
with India. 

But, for the Nepal government which 
had taken an anti-India stance right from 
the beginning, there was no looking 
back. Pushed to the wall, it is now trying 
to whip up anti-India sentiments among 
the pieople hoping that the strategy will 
see them through the crisis. 

The government-controlled media in 
Nepal have always been fiercely patrio¬ 
tic. Egged on by the government, they 
now turned anti-India . ffisihg Nepal, 
the mouthpiece of the government, and 
Radio Nepal regularly churned out pro¬ 
vocative stories squarely 

blaming New Delhi for imposing econo¬ 
mic sanctions against its tiny neighbour. 
What is more, R/sing Nepal quoted 
extensively from the sympathetic West¬ 
ern press to create the impression that 
India was responsible for the hardships 
faced by the masses in Nepal as a result 
of an acute shortage of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts and other essential commodities. 
Other publications were expected to 
follow suit and the ones which did not 
"criticise India to the govcniment’s lik¬ 
ing” were promptly banned and their 
editors thrown behind bars. 

Despite the Nepal government’s 
whole-hearted effort and the media’s 
relentless campai^ against India, the 
masses still remain largely aloof. "But 
for how long can the people remain 
unaffected?” asked an Indian embassy 
official. Unless something is done 
urgently, the image of the ugly Indian 
may become permanently etched in the 
minds of the Nepalese. 

Rajiv Bagchi/NatfiifMfidu 
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Despite fierce opposition from 
Congressmen, R. K. Dhawan and 
Buta Singh remain Rajiv Gandhi's 
principal trouble-shooters 


Buta Singh: 
ready to play fixer 


O n the face of it, they have 
little in common with each 
other. As the man in charge 
of home affairs, one of them 
IS arguably the most power¬ 
ful man in the country after Rajiv (ian- 
dhi. The other is a mere bureaucrat, 
who spent a good part of his career 
being Mrs (iandhi’s special assistant. 
One IS an important spokesman for the 
government, makes frequent interven¬ 
tions to indulge in unrestrained Opposi- 
tion-bashing and is always in the public 
eye. The other—as officer on special 
duty (OSD) in the cabinet secretariat— 
works largely behind the scenes, choos¬ 
ing to avoid the glare of the press, 
whenever necessary. In his time, the 
funnel has been a poet, a committed 
journalist, a communist party member 
and an ardent believer in the Akali 
cause. The latter makes no pretence at 
being intellectual, has no passionately- 
held political beliefs and began work as a 
stenographer at All India Radio. 

Buta Singh and R.K. Dhawan may 
appear as chalk and cheese, but the 
underlying similarities between them are 
significant and striking. For one, both 
undertake jobs that go far beyond their 
briefs. Buta Singh’s domain extends 
, I much further than the home ministry and 
. j it would be laughable to assume that 
? I R.K. Dhawan is just another senior 
^ * bureaucrat. The two men are in the 
thick of managing the party’s affairs— 
y^:urbing dissidence, appointing loyalists 
^^to important posts, undermining the 
W Opposition and constantly striving to 
I strengthen the Prime Minister’s hand. 
V Today, they are Rajiv Gandhi's principal 
t trouble-shooters. 
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It IS a task they have undertaken at 
the cost of Iheir reputations. Opposition 
leaders ridicule them and in many Con¬ 
gressmen they evoke suspicion, fear and 
liatred. But the two seem to carry on 
1 cgardless of what people think of them. 
If they don’t care, it is because they 
share a trait that is becoming increasing¬ 
ly valued among political bosses—a blind 
and unswerving loyalty. An invaluable 
trait in a culture where individuality is 
equated with anarchy md sycophancy is 
the better part of political v.ilour. If Buta 
Singh no longer has to chum out copy 
every day for a living and if K K 
Dhawan does not have to do his own 
typing any more, it is because they have 
^ proved themselves capable of total 
^ tnist. 

T his, in turn, has earned them the 
Prime Minister’s confidence. A taith 
that Rajiv Gandhi has retained despite 
both Singh and Dhawan being dogged by 
scandal and controversy in the past few 
months. It was Dhawan’s turn first. 
Within just three weeks of his coming in 
from the cold to be appointed the cabinet 
secretariat’s OSD, his character was 
called into senous question with the leak 
of the Thakkar Commission report and 
its subsequent tabling in Parliament. 
Dhawan was virtually indicted by Justice 
'I'hakkar for mastemiinding the con¬ 
spiracy to kill Mrs Gandhi, the woman 
he had served for 20 years. Thakkar 
. made out that there were strong 
* grounds to suggest Dhawan’s mvolve- 
ment and went on to point his intamous 
‘needle of suspicion’ at him. 

There is little doubt, of course, that 
Thakkar’s reasoning was seriously 
flawed and the suggestion that the 
Justice was set up by his political friends 
to crucify Dhawan cannot be dismissed. 
But the fact is that the contents of the 
report would have been a ‘death sent¬ 
ence’ for any other bureaucrat, however 
important. The government, however, 
absolved Dhawan and Congressmen 
rushed to his defence, charging Thakkar 
^ with bias and mala fide intention. 

By deciding to retain Dhawan, Rajiv 
Gandhi demonstrated that he was willing 
to take a considerable political nsk. For 
whether Thakkar was right or not, his 
report cast a cloud of suspicion on 
Dhawan (a survey conducted by a Bom¬ 
bay daily revealed that over 50 per cent 
of the people in Bombay and Delhi were 
convinced of Dhawan’s complicity). In 
keeping Dhawan on, Rajiv showed he 
was prepared to risk more than just 
being associated with a man who is 
believed to have killed his mother. He 
was also willing to entertain the suspi- 
^ cion that he himself was involved in the 
conspiracy. 




Playing the Prime 
Minister’s 
hatchet-man is not a 
popular occupation. 

Singh and Dhawan 
understand this full 
well 


If anvlhing licnionstr.itcs the import¬ 
ance ol Rajt'ndra Kumai Dhawan, it is 
this. 

It IS perhaps no coincidence Ili.it 
the Opposition held tin- other K.iiiv 
faithful—Buta Singli responsible toi 
leaking the report. There were othev 
palace politicians who stood as much to 
gam by disci editing Dhawan .^mong 
those .suspected toi tli<‘ leak weie I'mon 
minister for steel and mines M.I.. Fote 
dar, an old foe of Dhawan’s, and hiini.in 
resources development niinisler 1'. Shiv 
Sliankar, a friend ol Th.ikkai's and 
allegedly responsible lor directing the 
Justice to frame Dhaw.in. (T'otedar was 
even accused ol artiinging the leak by 
Congressman Kalpnalli Rai ) Yet, the 
Opposition went haniniet and tongs lor 
Buta Singh alone. And it perhaps had 
good reason for doing so. For, hy 
insisting that Thakkar's findings be tie 
ated .seriously, the Opposition was in 
directly discrediting Dhawan, the man 
who had just Ix-en hired to do the 
trouble-shooting. And In singling out 
Buta, I* attempted to run down the other 
‘hit-man’. The Thakkar ejasode jire 
sented the Opposition an oppoitunity to 
gel at them both 

R.K. Dhawan: remarhable comeback 


L ast month, it w.is Buta Siiigh s turn 
to be steeped in contiovc'i s\. News- 
pajiei and maga/ine lejioH'- suggested 
th.it his l.iinilv iiietobei . li.id illegallv 
piotiied liom buslnes^ conceuis thev 
own. The repotts .illegc-d th.it the gov 
einment h.id gianted spcM.il i.ivmiis to 
the Singh l.iniilv One ol the lomp.inies. 
Zoiawai \'aii,isp.iti l.imited, which was 
lloatisl with .1 c.ipit.il ot iusl Rs 7(tt). was 
allowed hy the K‘,i)asth.in Indtistii.il Oe- 
velopiiieiil .ind Investme nt t.’or|)oi .ilion 
l.imited (KIlCO) to aiquire .i sick com 
pain l;\iva\.iit.i I’lvwoods l.tdi undei 
i|iiestional)le i in iimslaiu es RIlOO w.is 
clanged, among othet things, with 
undei selling the eomp.inv .ind flouting 
procediites Id! m,iking such a s.ile The 
olhei taiiiilv concerns wliost" de.ilmgs 
weie questioned were I’leg.int li.ivels, 
a Di'lhi based ti.ivel .igeiii'v that is s.iid 
to li.ive been lavoiiied bv the doniestu 
.inline, ind Airn.i, .i sptirts ni.ig.i/iiu'. 
which receivc-s a ciinouslv high sli.iie of 
.idvertisementslnmigoveinmeiit bodies. 
Buta Singh has said th.it he has not 
mstiucted anyone in the govc-inment or 
Rllt’O to he |)ai ti,il to Xoiawat and that 
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have the run of the state and who 
doesn’t think much of Veer Bahadur 
anyway—had it scrapped. 

Bula Singh’s minister of state, P. 
Chidambaram, is also unhappy with hun. 
The Harvard-educated Tamilian finds his 
minister’s ways somewhat crude and 
resents the Sardar interfering in his 
internal secunty portfolio. Chidambaram 
may not have the political clout that Arun 
Nehru enjoyed (as minister of state for 
home, Nehru virtually used to i un Buta’s 
ministry and could even order him 
around), but he has the Prime Minister’s 
oar. Chidambaram has complained more 
than once about Buta Singh to Rajiv. The 
two don’t agree on how to tackle the 
Punjab problem and Buta Singh is sup¬ 
posedly upset over what he sees as 
Chidambaram’s policy of promoting 
south Indian bureaucrats over those 
from other regions. 

Two other senior Congressmen who 
dislike the Sardar are former Madhya 
Pradesh chief minister Arjun Singh and 
Bihar PCC(I) chief Jagannath Mishra. 
•Arjun Singh is angry over the hard line 
Buta Singh advocated against him during 
a Congress working committee meeting 
which discussed the Churhat lottery- 
scam. (Differences between the two. 
however, date back to the days when 
the former was Governor in F-futa’s 
home state of Punjab.) .As for Mishra, he 
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(Clockwise from far left) R K 
Dhawan persuaded the Janata 
Dal's Ram Naresh Yadav to join 
the Congress, was instrumental in 
having former chief minister 
Chenna Reddy appointed 
APCC(I) chief; finds a strong defender in his long-time 
associate, Kaipnath Rai; is suspected ot trying to clip 
the wings of his old foe, steel and mines minister M.L. 
Fotedar; and has ganged up with the PM s buddy, 
Satish Sharma, to form a powerful combine 



thinks Buta Singh created innumerable 
problems while trying to handle the 
dissidcnce in Bihar and treated dissident 
leaders very badly. 

P laying the Prime Minister's hatchet- 
man IS not a popular occupation. 
.And both Singh and Dhawan understand 
this full well. Like the Sardar. Dhawan 
has his share of enemies within the 
party. His inductum into the cabinet 
■secretariat was viewed with both suspi¬ 
cion and fear by the younger set ot 
Congressmen, who have grown in im¬ 
portance during Rajiv Gandhi's rule. The 
reaction was understandable. For, one 
ot Dhawan’s important bnefs is to build 
bridges with those members of the 
Congress old guard who have either 
been sidelined or forced out of the party. 
('Phe induction of Chenna Reddy as 
■Andhra Pradesh PCC-I chief, for exam¬ 
ple, was largely his doing.) But, from all 
.iccounts, Dhawan has been sensitive 
about the feelings of younger Congress¬ 
men and has made a determined bid to 
betnend them. Says a Congress leader 
who was once a Sanjay (iaiidhi camp 
tollower: "It would be wrong to conclude 
that Dhawan's entry has sharpened the 
nft between the Indira Gandhi loyalisrs 
^ and the younger politicians. He has been 
going about his job ver>’ carelully." 
Dhawan’s relationship with Buta 


Singh- one of the principal suspects for 
the Thakkar Coiiiniission report leak—is 
uneasy, but there are strong induations 
that It IS much better liian it was before. 
Although the Sardar did e\erything he 
could to prevent Dhawan's comeback, 
his attitude changed once he realised 
that Rajiv had made up his mind and that 
Dhawan would become an im|)ortant 



There is little doitbt 
that Justice Thakkar*s 
reasoning was 
severely flawed. But 
the contents of the 
report would have 
beena^deafli 
seiftence’forany 
other biMeai^rat out 
. I'.'CMianiiwn' 


* fixture in the palace Buta -Singh h.is 
since tried to make peaie with his tild 
enemy and, to an extent, seems lo have 
succeeded. 

Theie are even induations ihai ilu- 
two have begun woikmg togetliei Plieir 
first joint operation (the onlv one to 
date) was executed about threi- weeks 
ago, when thev had the gainilous K K 
Tewan moved from the toieigii minisirx 
lo inlonnation and bioadCiisting .As 
minister of state loi KA’B. Tewan w.is 
given charge ot viilually evervthing that 
comes undei the ministrv's puiview 
The obvious game plan was lo clip the 
wings ol l&B ministei H K I,. Bliagat. 
whose relationship with Buta Singh is 
extremely strained It w-as a well- 
executed operation and was over heloie 
Bhagat knew what w.is up 

In order to keep on the right side ol 
Dhawan, Buta Singh has begun distane 
ing himself from his one-time mentoi, 
M L Fotedar, another suspect in the 
Thakkar Commission repoit leak Dha¬ 
wan's distaste for Fotedar is well known 
(It IS possible that Kaljinath Rai, a 
Dhawan camp follower of long standing, 
was put up to ehaige Foiedai with the 
leak). The shrewd Sardar is also said to 
lx* trying to mend fences with the I'niiie 
Minister's powerful buddv, Satish Sluii 
ma, w'ho IS extrenieh' close (o Dhawan 
and partly resjioiisible loi ariangiiig his 
comebai'k. 

Dhawan has learned up with Sharma 
and together they are capable o) margi¬ 
nalising others in Kajiv (jaridhi's iiiiiei 
coti-ne, such as minister of stale iii the 
Prime Minister's office. Sheila Dixit, 
Buta Singh (who Dhawan is still suspi¬ 
cious of. despite his overtures), M L. 
Fotedar and 1*. Shiv Shaiikai "Dhawan 
and Sharma make a redoubtable com¬ 
bine, which has the strength to jmsh all 
the others into the background." s;ivs a 
senior Congress minister Hi- adds 
‘‘P'otedat and Shiv Sii.-uikar are not as 
important as they onee were. This 
makes it much easier for the Dhawan- 
Sharma- alliance to become pre¬ 
eminent." 

F ew people can explain what exactly 
Dhawan was hired lor. Ask senior 
Congress politicians and the ehanees are 
their replies will be vague and un.speci- 
fic. Says a senior bureaucrat close to the 
,Prime Minister: "What Dhawan is doing 
IS trying lo solve Kajiv (iandhi's prob¬ 
lems." if this sounds like fou w’ide a bru'f 
for an OSD in the cabinet secretariat, it 
IS perhaps because the Prime Minister 
intended it that way. 

One major responsibility that Rajiv 
Gandhi has entrusted Dhawan with is 
what IS known in Congress circles rather 
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oitiinoiislv as ‘dcalniK with the Opposi¬ 
tion’. It is believed that Ohawaii was 
lesponsible for Kettinn foniier Uttar 
I'radesh chief minister and Janata Dal 
leader Kain Naresh Yadav, to defect to 
the ConKiess. Although Yadav was uri- 
ha|)|)y with the Dal leadership (Mulayain 
SiiikIi Yadav was chosen over him as 
piesident of the UP unit), he hated the 
Congress and thus his decision to join 
the party came as a surjinse. 

Some Conuressmen believe it would 
have been impossiblt' to win Yadav over 
without Dhawan's political sleijilit of 
hand Says Kalpnath Kai. "It was actual¬ 
ly Dha wan and Halram Jakhar who not 
him to defect, it was only after Ifhawan 
not the okay from the PM that (Ui* chief 
minister) N.D. 'f'lw'ari was biounht into 
the pu'ture to create the impres.sion that 
It was he who pulled off the coup.” Kai 
savs that Dhawaii's next tarnef is the 
Dal’s secietarv neneral, Ajit Smnh. “The 
(larty thinks he is important because, as 
(.'haran Sinnh's son, he wall be afile to net 
us vot«*s in western Uttar Pradesh,” he 
savs. ikil some Connress leaders deny 
that A|it Smnh is in the party's scheme of 
tiiinns. Says one; "'I'his is rubbish What 
use can Ajit Smnh have foi the party?” 

But Kai insists that the Connress is 
makinn a serious bid to divide the Janata 


Dal. He sugnests that the party has set 
its sights on Haryana and that with a 
little help from Dhawan, the Janata 
Dal-BJI' ministry could well collapse. 
“Kfforts are already on to w'ln over Dal 
MLAs from Haryana to the Congress 
side. All we need is 45 of them to bnng 
down the government. We already have 
28 just 17 to go,” he says. Rai’s 
contention is partly corroborated by 
another Congress MP, who says that 
Dhawaii's mam strategy for dividing the 
Dal IS to isolate Haryana chief minister 
Devi Lai. “Once Devi Lai withdraws his 
support Ironi V.P Singh, the party is 
finished,’’ he .says. Dhawan is also said 
to be wooing the Bahujan Samaj Party 
leader, Kanshi Ram. Apparently, both 
he and I Inion minister Harkishen Shastri 
are in touch with the peasant leader and 
believe they can bntig him around. 

I f the size of the crow'ds at Delhi's daily 
durbars is any indication of a person’s 
influence, then Dhawan must be all- 
powerlul. On any morning, the scene at 
Dhawaii’s 85 Lodi Estate bungalow has 
to bi- seen to be believed. I'he visitors 
throng the lawns, the driveway and the 
verandah from 7 am and on some days, 
they number well over a hundred. There 
are MPs and MLAs from various states 


Buta Singh with Rajiv Gandhi: loyal and raady to carry out commands 
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and even a sprinkling of Union ministers. 
Then, there are bureaucrats, business¬ 
men, trade unionists, lawyers and even 
some young men and women seeking 
recommendations for jobs. If you’re 
important, you are shown into a room 
and given a glass of water. If you’re not, 
you have to wait patiently in the veran¬ 
dah or out in the lawn. 

One reason why he has so many 
visitors is that he decides on appoint¬ 
ments to important government and 
party posts. Most of his visitors want a 
private audience. But there are so many 
of them that he is often forced to emerge 
from his chamber and mingle with the 
crowd. He nods at some, smiles at 
others and invariably terminates the 
conversation with an “Okay, I will look 
into it, but give me some time”. A 
common complaint of Congressmen is 
that they now find access to him difficult. 
Complains a party worker, Krishna Dutt 
Sharma; “1 am a Congressman from the 
Indira days. I need to see him to discuss 
my problems.” 

The size of the crowds at Buta Singh’s 
durbars may be smaller, but this is only 
because he is not as involved with 
matters that concern the lower rungs of 
the party as Dhawan is. Buta’s manipula¬ 
tive skills are used in dealing with senior 
state politicians. Most chief ministers 
and Governors are apjxiinted only aftei 
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(Clockwise from top left) Buta 
Singh is irked by l&B minister 
H.K.L. Bhagat's influence in Delhi; 
had K.K. Tewari appointed as 
Bhagat’s deputy to clip his wings; 
doesn’t see eye to eye with his 
minister of state, P. Chidambaram on Punjab policy; 
advocates a hard line against Arjun Singh, for his 
involvement in the Churhat lottery scam; found 
Rajasthan CM, Harideo Joshf, too independent for his 
liking; and installed Shiv Charan Mathur in his place 



he is consulted. The manner in which he 
had Harideo Joshi dismissed from the 
Rajasthan chief ministership is illustra¬ 
tive of the Sardar’s overbeanng and 
meddlesome ways. Joshi, by tempera¬ 
ment an independent politician, resented 
Buta’s constant interference in day-to- 
day administrative matters. The former 
chief minister angered the home minis¬ 
ter by not following his directives. For 
example, Joshi flatly refused to 
accommodate one of Buta Singh’s men in 
his Cabinet and transferred a district 
collector and a police superintendent 
from Sriganganagar district against 
Buta’s wishes. In time, Joshi found 
himself summarily dropped and shunted 
I off to Assam as Governor. 

Buta’s involvement in the politics of 
Punjab began only after Zai! Singh left 
the home ministry to become President. 
After Operation Bluestar, he played a 
frontline role in dealing with the Punjab 
crisis. The Sardar’s involvement in the 
Punjab problem has attracted con¬ 
troversy ever since. He was invested 
wth the responsibility of overseeing the 
«ar seva to repair the damaged Golden 
I'emple. And soon, there were allega¬ 
tions that he had misappropriated funds, 
leading to the formulation of the famous 
^ line: ‘‘Punjab is burning, Buta is eam- 
1 ig. ” Buta Singh has also been charged 
with aborting Satish Sharma’s plan to 
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negotiate with the militants through the 
Jainpnest, Mum Sushil Kumar, and for 
having links with an extremist outfit that 
was led by Gurbachan Singh Man- 
ochahal. 

More recently, he was taken to task 
for being instrumental in the dismissal of 
the Karnataka government. The former 
Janata Dal chigf minister, S. R. Bommai, 
charged him with funding the operation 
that toppled his government. Deman- 



Biita Singh and R.K. 
Dhawan are capaUe of 
Mind and unsworving 
loyaity. An invaiiiaMe 
trait in a culture where 
individuality is 
e(|uated with anarchy 
and sycofihaney the 
betler part of iK^ical 
valoiir , 


ding a judicial enquiry. Bommai claimed 
that he had evidence to establish Buta 
Singh’s role in tlu- “conspiracy" He said 
that the home minister had met some 
Janata Party leadeis in Bangalore' to plan 

It. 

T he Opposition may find the politie s 
of Buta Singh and Dhawan un¬ 
savoury, but they are now indispensable 
to Rajiv tiandhi Then value doesn’t 
derive solely from bt'ing political advis¬ 
ers. It lies in no small measure in theii 
being ‘fixers’—ruthless executors of de¬ 
cisions taken at the top. Says Dhawan of 
the role he played during Mrs Gandhi’s 
time: “Just as she would ask others, she 
would ask my opinion about how a 
problem should lie solved. But once she 
made up her mind on the approach, it is I 
who would implement it. Not just 100 
per cent, but lO.S per cent. That’s what 
made me different from the rest." Buta 
Singh has described the role he plays in a 
similar fashion: “I take interest in what¬ 
ever assignment is given to me and I 
treat my leader as an ideal. 1 never 
question the decisions of my leader. 1 
follow them literally even if 1 have to nsk 
my life.” 

It IS this kind of unquestioning (and 
perhaps dumb) acceptance, of the boss 
that has made them so invaluable to the 
Prime Minister. It is possible that they 
have resorted to blind loyalty in order to 
survive. Dhawan may have gamed a 
tremendous knowledge of the country’s 
politics during his association with Mrs 
Gandhi, but he is hardly the mo.st 
brilliant bureaucrat in the government 
today. As for Buta Singh, he has no 
mass base in his native Punjab and owes 
his position wholly to patronage. 

Whatever the truth, loyaltv has 
served them well. Although Rajiv 
dumped Dhawan soon after he came to 
power, the latter kept sweanng that his 
life’s mission was to serve the Nehru 
family. It is this kind of attitude that 
made his comeback possible and allowed 
him to survive the Thakkar Commission 
report. The Prime Minister has also 
stood by Buta Singh-who isdespisedby 
the Opposition, hated by large numbers 
of Congressmen and hounded by con¬ 
troversy and scandal. 

h'seed with declining popularity, se¬ 
rious dissidence within the party and a 
general election only a few months 
away, Rajiv Gandhi needs them more 
than ever. The Prime Minister has 
discovered that the Inends he needs are 
the fnends who will execute his every 
deed. 

NimMi MHra, KuMmo Kunwr, Rajiv 
Shukia/Maw Da/M, MH^ Chand 
Dandia/JMi^rwiih Mukund 
Padmanabtian 
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GUEST COLUMN 


_ TARUN GANGULY _ 

The China connection 

India s communists are unsure about how to react to the student uprising 


T he winds of change blowing across 
the communist world have caught 
Indian Marxists offguard. Most Indian 
communists, reared as they are on a 
staple diet of Stalinism, view the de¬ 
velopments as blasphemy or heresy. 
Both the CPI and the CPI(M) appear to 
be totally dumbfounded by the student 
demonstrations to press for democratic 
reform in China and their 
I political fall-out. So far, 
tliey have refrained from 
! taking a public stand on the 
i changes in China. The CPI 
1 has not said a thing and the 
i CPI(M) has taken recourse 
1 to its usual practice of 
' maintaining that it is unable 
; to comment in the face of 
! insufficient information. 

I The Indian communists, 

! of course, have never been 
j impervious to political 
j changes in China or the 
I Soviet Union. For instance, 

' Mikhail Gorbachev’s ex- 
! periments with glasnost 
and ixrestroika have cre- 
I atcd further differences be¬ 
tween the CPI and the 
CPI(M). The CPl(M) has 
i expressed its reservations about the 
Soviet communist oarty’s re-assessment 
ot Stalin, while the CPI has welcomed it. 
fhe CPI(M)’s refusal to re-evaluate its 
position on Stalin angered the CPI’s 
genera! secretary, Rajeswar Rao, 
enough for him to charge that “the 
CPI(M) leadership has adopted a 
method of half-truths and untruths to 
defend its wrong position” on glasn''st 
and perestroika. 

Marxism attracted a following in India 
because of its belief in inherent social 
change. However, over the years, its 
philosophy has been reduced to the 
status of a religion. The middle-class 
background of Marxist leaders in India 
has reflected on the beliefs the parties 
[irofess and turned them into social 
democratic outfits. The improvisation of 
theories has always been discouraged 
and, despite dissension, the leaders 
have always tried to maintain the mono¬ 
lithic character of the parties. 

It is perhaps a poor theoretical found- 
i‘. ation that rendered the undivided Com¬ 
munist Party unable to withstand the 
Chinese aggression of 1962 and finally 
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led to It breaking up into the CPI and the 
CPl(M). It was perhaps again the mid¬ 
dle-class cluiracter of the first United 
Front govemmeiit (which came to pow¬ 
er in West Bengal in 1967) that led a 
breakaway group of the CPl(M) to start 
a land grab movement in Naxalban, 
which subsequently became the nucleus 
of the CPKML). 


T here are different reasons for the 
political changes that have taken 
place ui the Soviet Union and China. In 
the Soviet Union. Gorbachev inherited a 
stagnant economy, a listless population 
and an all-powerful bureaucracy. Accor¬ 
dingly, he had no other choice but to opt 
for ‘openness’ and ‘restructuring’ and 
return to a pristine form of Leninist 
Marxism, which presupposes that a 


The middie-dlass 
background of 
Marxist leaders in 
India has reflected on 
the beliefs the parties 
profess and turned 
them into social 
democratic outfits 




government exists by choice. This ex¬ 
plains the return to demociacy in the 
So\iet Union. 

The compulsions were different in 
China. Deng Xiaoping, who ushered in 
the changes after the fall of the Gang of 
Four, is a cautious man. He hesitated to 
usher in political freedom and started 
instead by giving the country a fair 
measure of economic free¬ 
dom. In an immediate 
sense, this created more 
problems than it solved for 
the Chinese social struc¬ 
ture. For example, by dilut¬ 
ing the state’s control over 
the means of production 
and opting for the capitalist 
road, the reforms created a 
new class ot entrep¬ 
reneurs—a class which 
China’s society was not 
ready for. Today, a taxi- 
driver or, for that matter, 
the owner of a stall at a 
busy Beijing intersection 
earns more than a college 
professor or a government 
official. Moreover, the re¬ 
forms never affected the 
special privileges enjoyed 
by party apparatchiks. Consequently, in 
a society where a one-party dictatorship 
prevails, the various class forces had no 
other choice but to ventilate their grie¬ 
vances. All this explains the student 
protest and the support it has received 
from the citizenry. 

Historically, China’:, --tudents have 
played a major role in shaping it. l-or 
instance, the Kuomintaiig revolution of 
1911 was spearheaded by students. Mao 
Zedong also used student power .idroitly 
during the great leaj) forward and the 
cultural levolution. There is no doubt 
that some coiiiniiiiust party leaders are 
using student militancy in the powei 
game that is now being played f^ul in 
Beijing. 

The developments m the communist 
world do not suggest that the socialist 
countries will give up .Marxism 
altogether. Rather, that this could be the 
beginning for ushering in a communism 
with a human lace. The Indian commun¬ 
ist parties—which have reacted to these 
developments with either confusion or 
disdain—will do well to keep this in 
mind, o 
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ON THE LINE 


When the Marxists fail 


T he differi-tHt' between Hharat and 
India has never been lost on me Hut 
even so. on retent visits to I'anchen. a 
I village neat Hiharshanf, and Marxist- 
ruled Calcutta, 1 was pained to see the 
I dissimilanties between the two,that too 
I after 42 years of independence. 

I l-'rofii Hiharshanf, a dusty tract with 
pits and mounds took me to the village, 
which has no amenities: no electricity, 
no drinking water, no school and no 
dispensary. 'I'he lone bnck building; was 
a centre to produce khudu soap and 
clmpp^ls. 'I'his was once the venue of an 
annual meeting of Bihar's Lok Saniiti, 
which Jayaprakash Narayan founded 
nearly .1 decade ago. 

His aim was to galvanise people's 
strength sothatit could act as a [iressure 
group to make politicians behave. At the 
meeting were thi* Samiti's members 
from all over the state, Hindus and 
Muslims, young and old. 1 hey ale from 
a makeshift kitchen and slept in the 
open. 

For two days in the relentless heat, 
sitting on the ground near the huilding 
under a shammnn, they poured their 
hearts out, speaking of their bitter 
struggles against the politician-police- 
cnminal nexus, .and the sufferings that 
they and the common people under¬ 
went. 

WTiat struck me was their unshaken 
faith in the p,inv,irtan (change) they 
would one day bring about, establishing 
a system that would ensure the people 
their basic needs as well as participation 
I 111 governance. Nothing seems to have 
daunted them, although signs of their 
struggle were writ large on their faces. 
A measure of their optimism and deter¬ 
mination IS that the Samiti today has 
blanches in 250 villages 
! Overcrowded Calcutta, with all its 
inconveiiiences, looked a different 
world. Cinema halls, restaurants and 
clubs spoke of opulence, which the 
gathering at Panchen could not even 
visualise. But I found Calcutta despon¬ 
dent, resigned to the status quo, not 
waiting or working for any change. And 
i this in the capital of a state which has 
now been ruled by the Marxists for 
more than a decade. 

Activists and civil nghts workers in 
Calcutta told me about the nexus be¬ 
tween Marxist musclemen and the 


Iiolicc. The difference between Bihar 
and West Bengal is that it is Congress¬ 
men ill the former and the Marxists in 
the latter that lonii part of the nexus. 
One Marxist leader, w’hom I spoke to, 
did not dispute the charge that excesses 
had been committed by some of his 
partymen His explanation was that they 
iiad waited "patiently for benefits” after 
the party came to power, but when 
there was no change even after a 
di-cade, the party workers had become 
"edgy” and "indulged in excesses”. 

A report by the West Bengal Citizens 
for Democracy (CFU) said how the 
Marxists had infiltrated into every in¬ 
stitution, be It a college, a university or a 
police station, and how they had 
violated every rule and legislation to run 
things ,js they liked. For them, only the 
party and its members mattered, no¬ 
thing else. 

How different they are from those 
who gathered at Panchen—patient but 
resolute, trying to bring about change 
peacefully without marshalling muscl- 
men and without monopolising power. 
They have no government, no clout, no 
patronage to distribute. If the Marxist 
government in West Bengal overlooks 
the excesses of its partymen and the 
police prefer to look the other way, 
what kind of social change can one 




if the Marxist 
government In West 
Bengal overtooks the 
« excesses of its 
partymen and the 
police prefer to look 
the other way, what 
kind of sociai <^nge 
can one expect? 


expect? How will the common man gain 
if all that is done is the replacement of 
the rich by Marxists without ideals at the 
top? 

I vainly sought answers to these 
questions in Calcutta. Probably 
thousands of those who sleep on the 
pavements of Calcutta or those living 
under .sacks spread over bamboos have 
the same questions on theu: lips. "We 
are trying our best under capitalism,” 
said one Marxist youth leader. “This is 
not a Coniniunist system and you should 
not judge us by what you see.” 

He is right to some -'xtent, but what 
valid explanation can be given for exces¬ 
ses committed by party goons? The 
suppresion of civil nghts in the country¬ 
side is as bad as anywhere else in the 
country. The CPl(M) roughnecks, un¬ 
like the Congress! I) sharks, are small¬ 
time operators, limiting themselves to 
some hundreds or a few thousands. But 
they are there. 

I checked with many industnalists to 
find out whether they had to pay a 
minister or the party before getting a 
piermit or licence to get power or other 
facilities; they said ‘no'; they gave hints 
that "donations” were welcome, thugh it 
is left to the industnalists to decide how 
much to pay. The local commissar still 
has his way and there are examples of 
pilferage of funds, though panchayat and 
ziUa parishad heads wield substantial 
power. 

I was rebuked at the Saturday Club in 
Calcutta for touching the edge of a table 
with an outstretched leg. The hefty 
manager came up and said: “You don’t 
do these things in the club.” The 
admonition could be resented, but it did 
show discipline. At least it was clear how 
the elite wanted its members to behave. 
(Vivian Richards, skipper of the West 
Indies cricket team, was asked to leave 
the same club for not wearing a black tie 
at the New Year eve dinner.) 

Most members of the Communist 
Party are a motivated lot, working j 
against an unjust society and its injus- I 
tices. But if they allow their men to I 
indulge in excesses, to threaten the | 
common man to fall in line, to ensure 1 
that the police does not come in their ! 
way, to ensure no action is taken against 
them, then the Saturday Club seems to , 
be doing better than the party, o 
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LTTE will climb down" 


Varadaraja Perumul on Colombo's peace initiative 

1 


Chief minister Varadaraja Perumal of 
the North-Eastern Province has been 
nervous that his government will be 
dismissed ever since the LTTE began 
\ negotiating with Colombo. The leader of 
' the Eelam Peoples Revolutionary Li- 
I beration Front (EPRLF) has ruled the 
; province since the elections late last 

* year, with the help of the Indian army. 

* Perumal fears that he may be short¬ 
changed in a deal struck between Col- 

' ombo and the LTTE, which sees him as 
an Indian puppet. Below, he outlines his 
: attitude to Colornbo's new peace initia- 
I tive. Excerpts: 


Si/nday; How do you view the 
ongoing talks between the Sri Lank¬ 
an government and the LTTE? 

Varadaraja Perumal: So far, I don’t 
foresee these talks being fruitful. We do 
not know what they are talking about 
except from the statements issued ev¬ 
ery day, attacking the IPKF. 

The LITE has been fighting the IPKF 
supposedly because it could not trust the 
Lankan government. And now that the 
L'lTE is talking to the Lankan govern¬ 
ment, this should mean it no longer 
needs to fight the Indian troops. But 
LITE-IPKF clashes continue. All this 
only shows the LTTE’s self¬ 
contradictory behaviour. Also, I believe 
that the LTPE l-as agreed to the talks 
because it is unable to withstand IPKF' 
pressure and opposition from Tamil 
democratic fortes. The Tigers are now 
prepared to surrender, but need some 
face-saving device to do that. 

Do you fear that in the final 
settlement with the Tigers, the in¬ 
terests of the EPRLF will be 
ignored by the President? 

That cannot be done. If the President 
lets us down, he would be letting himself 
down. We were the ones who supported 
peace in the beginning and offered our 
cooperation. How could anyone let us 
down now? That is impossible. 

Do the talks make you uneasy? 

No, it does not make me uneasy, but 
it gives a wrong impression to the 
people. Many officials and people who 
came forward to work towards peace m 
the post-accord period are now worried 
that the Sri Lankan government might 
bring the LTTE into a position of power, 
where it could kill these Tamil people. 

Your recent visit to Deihi has 
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attracted a lot of criticism. It has 
even been raised in the Sri Lankan 
Parliament. The complaint is that 
you ignored protocol and comprom¬ 
ised Lankan sovereignty by rushing 
to Delhi for help. 

It was only criticised by the Opposi¬ 
tion Suihalese parlies, not by the gov¬ 
ernment. You see, the IPKF is here and 
India is the guarantor of the Indo-Lanka 
accord, so to discuss certain issues, 1 
have to go to Delhi. 

Does that mean Colombo is not 
cooperating with you? 

It does not mean that. To talk about 
the law and order situation, with which 
the IPKF is concerned, I have to go to 


Delhi. .Also to talk about the LTl'l'-, 
Ix'cause Indi.i deals with the l.TI'E. 

Did you seek a guarantee from 
Delhi that your provincial council 
would not be dismissed by Colombo? 

Theie IS no question of seeking any 
guarantee, becau.se that is India’s duty I 
need not specially ask your goyernment. 
India can’t let us dowm. 

What did you discuss with Presi¬ 
dent Premadasa when you met him 
on 24 May? 

We discussed how to quicken the pace 
of devolution of powers to the council. 1 
also pointed out security problems which 
have arisen after the start of the LTPH^- 
govemment talks bt'cause the 'I’lgers 



Varadaraia Perumal (left) with Rajiv Gandhi: seeking India’s support 


**The LTTE has agreed 
to talk because it is 
unable to withstand 
IPKF pressure. The 
Tigers are now 
prepared to surrender 
and need some 
face-saving device to 
do so" 



have increased their violent activities in 
various places. 'I’he talks seem to have 
given a morale boost to the L'n'F- and 
legitimised its violent activities. I re¬ 
quested the President to hasten the 
talks. If they diag on, the people will 
laugh at the government. The President 
IS also very keen about this. 

How far would your EPRLF 
administration he willing to go to 
accommodate the Tigers should 
they decide to come into main¬ 
stream politics? Would you consider 
giving them some seats in the coun¬ 
cil and sharing power with them? 

'Oiere is no question of the F'PRLF' 
accommodating the Tigers, The people 
will have to acconunodate them and for 
that, the LITE will have to climb down. 
Intarviewdd by R. Bhagwan Singh/ 
Colombo 
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NEWSWATCH 


Mishra’s wobbly empire 

Bihar Congressmen are up in arms against the state PCC(l) chiefs high-handedness 



I t never seems to stop. Like a 
broken record, dissidence in the 
Congress(I) in Bihar has surfaced 
once again—as it has with monoto¬ 
nous re^larity. And this time 
facing the gun is one who had himself, 
strangely, done the pointing all along: Dr 
Jagannath Mishra. Ironically, it was the 
high command, in its desperate bid to 
smother dissidence in the state, which 
had brought in Dr Mishra as the Pradesh 
Congress(I) Committee chief and 
Satyendra Narain Sinha as the chief 
minister. But the mov< was destined to 
fail because the day they assumed office, 
each seemed bent on outsmarting the 
other. 

The problems began with Dr Mishra. 
He had, it was well known, taken up the 
Bihar PCC(l) president’s job because he 
thought he could dictate terms to the 
newly-appointed chief minister. But 
Sinha refiised to be a pushover. This 
naturally irked Dt Mishra who has, since 
the day he was ousted from power six 
years ago, dreamt of becoming the chief 
minister. To realise his ambition. Dr 
Mishra had to first start building a strong 
base for himself. And what better 
method than picking up his supporters 
from his Bihar Jan Vikas Manch and 
putting them in positions in the PCC- 
The move upset most of the Con¬ 
gressmen who have not been enthusias¬ 
tic supporters of Dr Mishra. Why would 
they have to associate themselves with 
the Jan Vikas Manch which had been the 
source of a headache to the high com¬ 
mand. Now, the Manch members were 
getting the upper hand in controlling the- 
Congress party in the state. At the 
beginning there were muted protests 
but when Dr Mishra changed his own 
constituency, Madliubani's district Con¬ 
gress chief, Dharmeswar Mishra, and 
appointed Jan Vikas Manch member 
Dayanand Jha in his place, Congressmen 
refused to take it lying down. Why was 
Dr Mishra changing the DCC(I) when 
only the state committee of-the party 
had the powers to do it, they asked 
Over 60 party MLAs protested the 
change and when Dr Mishra visited 
Madhubani, the four MLAs of the par- ! 
liamentary constituency, boycotted the | 
meeting. Most Congressmen boycotted 
the meet because there were a whole lot I 
Mlahra; manipulating to rMllM hit ambition 
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of undesirable elements. What upset the 
people of the area most is the fact that 
Dr Mishra has turned upside down the 
balance of caste politics in the area with 
the change in the leadership of the 
I)CC(I). Said a Congressman from 
Madhubani, who did not like to be named 
for fear of incurring the wrath of his 
party chief: "The Congress has lost the 
Brahmin votes. Dr Mishra as a Brahmin 
manipulated his way with the high com¬ 
mand and got rid of the other Brahmin 
leaders from Bihar like Bindeswari 
Dubey, Bhagwat Jha Azad, Shiv Chandra 
Jha and Nagendra Jha. To top it ail, he 
removed the district Congress presi¬ 
dent. Does he think that by substituting 
one Brahmin for another, the Congress 
will uicrease the number of votes? If he 
i goes on in this fashion, the votes will go 
to the other Brahmin leader from the 
area (Madhubani): the CPI’s Bhogendra 
Jha. What will the Congress and Dr 
i Mishra do then?” 

'I'he move by Dr Mishra has isolated 
i cliief minister S.N. Sinha. In his own 
! way, he too tried to gain control over the 
i party. When he found that he was being 
I checked at every step by the shrewd Dr 
I Jagannath Mishra, Sinha went to the 
i high command. He even hinted to party 
I president Rajiv Gandhi that a change in 
; the leadership of the PCC(l) would be a 
I great help to the party in the election 
I year. 

i The chief minister received some help 
! from fellow Bihar MPs. Around 40 of 
them (of the 46 Congress MPs from the 
I state) recently met Rajiv Gandhi and told 
! him that they had come to complain 
I about the high-handed attitude of Dr 
j Mishra. They said that over a 100 party 
j posts had been i landed over by Dr 
; Mishra in his capacity as the Bihar 
j PCC(I) chief to his own supporters from 
I the Manch. (The Manch had been flo- 
: ated by Dr Mishra in December last year 
when he found that the Congress lead- 
I ership was ignoring him. Touted even 
' today by Dr Mishra as an organisation 
with "non-political leanings”,the Manch 
I was going to be turned into a political 
I organ and would be the springb^d for 
those disgruntled Congressmen who 
(ailed to get tickets in the coming 
elections.) 

Jagannath Mishra, however, denied all 
these charges. He had not been favour¬ 
ing his Manch wotkers. And even if he 
was, “these people (Jan Vikas Manch 
members who are office-bearers in the 
PCC) are first-rate Congressmen. They 
have been loyal to Mrs Indira Gandhi. 
Just being a member of the Manch does 
not disqualify anyone from being a fol- 
I lower of the Congress,” said Dr Mishra. 
j ‘Like thousands of volunteer organisa¬ 


tions registered under the Societies 
Registration Act. the Jan Vikas Manch 
is a registered body too. Above all, why 
can’t Congressmen be members of the 
Manch when they are members of the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj (a body which chief 
minister Satyendra Narain Sinha lakes 
an active interest in) or the (jaumi 
Tanzeem (headed by Tariq Anwar)?” 


assured the MPs in front of the Prime 
Minister that the Bihar PCC chief would 
have to get the approval of the high 
command before he made anv changc.s ui 
the PCC. 

O ther than party matters, what Con¬ 
gressmen in Bihar have been un¬ 
able to dismiss so easily is the fact that 



Dr Mishra at a Jan Vikas Manch masting: )ustHying dual mtmbarahip 


Asked Dr Mishra; "If Congress leaders 
do not question the membership of the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj and the Qaumi 
I'anzeem, what right do they have to 
speak against the Manch? All that the 
Manch does is propagate the achieve¬ 
ments of the Congress and highlight the 
good work done by the party’s leader 
Rajiv Gandhi.” 

Dr Mishra’s protests notwithstanding, 
Rajiv Gandhi is believed to have taken 
note of the preferential treatment shown 
by him to the Manch workers. During 
the meeting with the Bihar MPs, the PM 
directed Union agriculture minister in 
charge of the AICC coordination com¬ 
mittee for Bihar, Bhajan Lai, to look into 
the case and the AICC(I) general secret¬ 
ary for Bihar affairs, A.R. Mallu, 


; jDr IMMira 
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Dr Mishra has been interfering with the 
day-to-day functioning of the state's 
administration. In many public meetings 
where Dr Mishra and the chief nunister 
have been present. Dr Mishra has made 
it a point to emphasise that as the leader 
of the party in the state he would like to 
see certain development activities taking 
place. If these were not taken up on a 
priority basis, he would find out from the 
chief minister why they had not been 
done. “Such talks,” said Congressman 
Aswani Sharma, "aie not those of a 
party chief. How can Dr Mishra order 
the chief minister?” 

Partymen have also been pointing 
fingers at Dr Mishra for his links witli 
the Dhanbad coal mafia. A large section 
of the bureaucracy in Patna watched 
helplessly when recently a special 
Cabinet meeting was convened to decide 
on the transfer of the Dhanbad deputy 
commissioner Madan Mohan Jha, who 
had played a leading role in bringing the 
dreaded coal mafia to book. Jha’s efforts 
had been praised not only by the former 
chief minister Bhagwat Jha Azad but also 
by the Prime Minister and the present 
chief minister, Satyendra Narain Sinha. 
Strangely, on the very day of the special 
Cabinet meeting. Dr Mishra visited 
Dhanbad in his capacity as the Bihar 
PCC(I) chief to address the North Cho- 
tanagpur Congress Workers Confer¬ 
ence. Even before the Bihar PCC(I) 
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Bhagwat Jha Azad (with a cap) with AswanI Sharma(laft) ■ working tor the people 


chifl loiilrl reafli llu' tit.il lovvii. thf 
‘>latt''s law iiiitiistfi aiifl iin ardoiil jidmir- 
r-r of Ja^Mniiath Mislira, H. M Rahman, 
flfW' It) will) tlif nows of the Cahinot 
iiifftini: and tho DCs tran.sici. 'ri)oii)'li 
lu‘ has donifd it, tho loral conospon- 
dcnts ol a coiipli' of n.ilional dailicshoaid 
K.ihinan li'lliii),' NaviaiiKdco Sinjjh, a 
[ Dhanbad coal nialia doir I have not the 
DC tiansIcvK’d Miihji kl)il:ivi\c " 

TIk' Ki'(>nnd"'ork done hv Kahm.in 
w.is exploited bv Di Mishra. At the 
! ( ongu'ss nu'ctin^;, bt' lonimentod on 
! the DCs lianslei s.ivinn. "i'e/i u> hoiuhi 
I f/i.i (it had to take place). 'I'he DC had 
; coni))leted his thiee ye.iis in Dhiiiibad. 

! As (or the matia in the local town, it was 
I all a cieiition of the J'C which brought 
! him cheap publicitv." lake his crony 
i Rahman, Di Mishra .said iliat he had not 
I ineiitioiu'd an>lhiih( iiniisii,il about the 
I DCs tianslei or the malia. Said he. "I 
I did sav about the DCs transler and that 
; It was a leK'ular one taking place after 
j thiee veais " .A st’iiioi Con>;iessinan 
I who has been closi-ly associated with I n 
\ Mishra iill these yi'ais pointed out that 
"wh.it Daktai Sahah (Dr Mishra as he is 
; tefeiied to) had said had indeed been 
; the tuith Hut did he tell you that he ))ut 
] inoie stiess on the words, honahi t/ia ” 
Th.it veiy (l;iy in the eveiiinn. Dr 
I Mishia IS believed to have been closeted 
(oi ,1 couple of liouis with the Dhanbad 
supi'iinteiident o( police and the mafia 
don. Navranudeo Smyth When ques¬ 
tioned about Ins meelniK with the don, 
Di Mishia flared up; “1 have no truck 
with them. Stories have been appearing 
in the pi ess th;il I even had lunch with 
I NaM.ingtideo Singh, Hut let mo put the 
j lecord sttaighi. These are all lies.’’ 
i Whether he had a meal oi only a cup of 
1 tea ;it the don's residence remains open 
1 to tjuesiioii. What is perhaps more 



important is the fact that the point* in 
Dhanbad turned a blind eye to the 
activities of the don’s men soon after Dr 
Mishia’s tete-a-tete with the SF. 

Jagannath Mishra has acquired 
the taste of power and all that 
goes with it—g(K)d or bad.” said Con¬ 
gressman Aswani Sharina, It is not only 
Sharina who holds such a view. Most 
others in the parlv feel that the good 
work th;it Dr Mishra has been doing 
since hi* became the FCC chief will hear 
no fruit it he did not change himself. 
They spf*ak of the chairmanship of the 
L N. Mishra Institute of Economic De¬ 
velopment and Social Change. When the 
gov'Tiiment of Bindeswan Dubev had 
taken over the institute, Dt Mishra had 
nothing to do Today, he is back as the 
chan man of the organisation, thanks to a 
couit 01 del. Why, ask Ins partynien, has 
he kept the chairmanship to himself? He 
alieady has too much on his hands as the 
duel of the Congress. These Congiess- 


Former chief minister 
Bhagwat Jha Azad is 
remembered for the 
good work that he did 
for the people of the 
state. It is these 
peopie who will 
matter.duringthe 
. elections 


men give the answer themselves: "Dr 
Mishra has kept the post for himself 
because it jpves him power, prestige and 
the perks that go along with it. That is all 
he is after—the baubles that embellish a 
powerful person.” To most of these 
partymen, a leader who does not think 
he IS secure or charismatic enough to 
attract votes is not worth being a leader. 
Said Aswani Sharma; "The choice of Dr 
Mishra as the PCC(I) chief was not a 
right one.” 

Sharma and the others were obviously 
referring to Dr Mishra’s capabilities of 
attracting voters. They quote statistics \ 
to prove the point that Dr Mishra has j 
never been a leader of the masses. ' 
When he was chief minister of the state j 
in 1977, the Congress lost the elections. I 
In the next elections in 1980, when Dr | 
Mishra was the leader of the Ojiiiosition 
in the Assembly and Kedar Pande was 
the Bihar FCC chief, 'if the 11 Assembly 
seats and the two Fai liamentary seats 
the Congtess contestLO, it won six and 
one, respectively. Later in the 1984 
Assembly elections when Bindeswan 
Dubey was the FCC chief and Chandra 
Shekhar Singh was the chief minister, 
the Congress won all the seats from Dr 
Mishra’s Madhubaru constituency. If to¬ 
day, Dr Mishra has somehow given the 
impression to the high command that he 
IS a good manager of the party, he has, j 
according to Aswani Shaniia, "been able j 
to mislead the top leaders at the ' 
Centre". 

Dr Mishra has certainly misled the j 
high command Before he was selected i 
as the FCC(l) chief, he was a vocal cnlic i 
of the party president. But soon after he 
took over the reins of the party in the j 
state, he changed his tune and started j 
praising the high command. "J could j 
never have spoken against the Gandhi ; 
family. 1 am a loyal soldier of the party | 
and 1 carry out the instruciions of the ! 
party president to the letter,” he said. I 

He might fellow his leader’s orders 
but will the people of Bihar follow him? j 
That IS the question that is being asked I 
by Congressmen today. Said the former j 
agriculture and cooperative minister Sid- i 
deswar Prasad: "It is Bhagwat Jha Azad i 
who will be remembered because of the j 
good work that he did for the people of 1 
the stale Even today, when Azad goes 
out on his oadayntras. pool fanners 
congratulate him lor having brought ' 
down the pnees of fertilisers and seeds. 
These are the people who matter in the 
elections ” The picture that one gets of. 
the ruling Congress(I) in the state is i 
confusing with most leaders pitted 
against the FCCfl) president. Dr Jagan¬ 
nath Mishra. Will he be able to emerge j 
victorious before the elections? | 

Tirthankar Ghosh/Faina 
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Unlike hotel rooms, The Old Anchor, Goa j'ives you 
a choice of three types of accommodation A: One of 
them is ideal for your size of family; and ofcourse, 
your budget A' Each ‘Apartment’ is appointed with 
all the trappings of a luxury resort And once 
again, unli ke hotel rooms, each ‘Apartment’ has a fully equipped 
kitchen ette ★ With a gas range, crockery, cutlery ... the works! ’ik Hie 
Old Ancho r is s ituated on one of the most beautiful 
beaches in Goa ★ Offering the full range of 

vices, only a luxury resort 
cot^! After all the excitement, 
you’ll want to actually own an 
Apartme nt at The Old Anchor And 

th e wond e rful news is that you 
actually can! 

DALMIA RESORTS INTERNATIONAL PVT. LTD. 

SALES & RESERVATION OFFICES : Delhi : Phones 3313933, 331 0449 
Telex ■ 031 -65434 GTCO IN Bombay : Phones : 2042855, 2042637, 
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Yet another 
padayatra 

# So, there's 
to be yet another 
padayatra. And no, it's 
not being undertaken by 
either Chandra Shekhar 
or Sunil Dutt. This time 
round it's the Janata 
Party maverick Sub- 
ramaniam Swamy, 
who’s decided to go on 
a long constitutional: all 
the way from Hashim- 
pura (Meerut) to Ra- 
jghat in the capital. 

This, to protest the 
incidents that occured in 
Hashimpura a good two 
years ago (May 1987), 
when 4! men who had 
been taken away by the 
Provincial Armed Con¬ 
stabulary (PAC) were 
said to have “dis¬ 
appeared”. Only, the 
dead bodies of some 
were later recovered 
from the upper Ganga 
canal near Murad- 
nagar. 

Said Swamy: “It is 
my belief that the then 
chief minister Veer 
Bahadur Singh. ..had 
given the 'genocide 
order’ to the PAC. I 
demand that he be tried 
for murder." 



Khushwant Singh: ‘puia con{actura' 

Setting the record straight 



e Khushwant Singh is 
the new Oebona/r editor, 
the report screamed. 
Singh, who had taken the 
lUuatrated Weekly to new 


A sister speaks 

This wasn 't how she 
would have had it. Vi- 
jayalakshmi Pandit went 
on the record in an in¬ 
terview to The New 
York Times to say that 
the Nehru centenary 
celebrations were no¬ 
thing more than one big 
lamasha. Instead of 
gimmicks such as the 
handing out of Nehru 
desk diaries and a 
country-.wide run. Pan¬ 
dit would have been bet¬ 
ter pleased if her 
brother had been 
brought closer to the 
younger generation In¬ 
dian by popularising his 
thoughts and philosophy 
Said Pandit: “Nobody 


Subramanlam Sanmy: 
aoma conatltutional 


heights, and edited The 
Hindustan Times, New 
Delhi and the National 
Herald besides, was now 
to take over the Bombay- 


based monthly, editor¬ 
less after Dilip Thakore’s 
exit In April. 

Not true, said Singh, 
vrhen contacted by Sun¬ 
day. Labelling the report 
“pure coniecture”, the 
veteran Journalist admit¬ 
ted that he had been 
made an offer of appoint¬ 
ment by the Debonair 
management. And 
rumours that he had 
accepted gained 
ground after he had a 
meeting with some peo¬ 
ple on the magazine, at 
their invitation. 

Singh admitted, 
however, that discus¬ 
sions were In progress 
with the management 
and said: “Yes, there is a 
possibility of my taking 
over.” 

“Subject to negotia¬ 
tions,” of course. 



Vilayalakahml PwNHt: not ptoaMd 

is interested in the real 
Nehru. They are only 
interested in words. ” 

The last of the 
Nehrus was also pained 
at the excessive specula¬ 
tion about Nehru’s 
association with Lady 
Edwina Mountbatten. 


If there was a rela¬ 
tionship between the 
two, she was glad for 
her brother, she said. 
“A Prime Minister is a 
very lonely figure. If it 
brought a little joy into 
his life, good for him. 
And good for her. ” 













Achangeof 


• It’s going to be a little 
like playing Hamlet with¬ 
out the Prince of De¬ 
nmark, but the next time 
elections are held in 
Allahabad, the Raja of 
Manda will not be 
around. For, the Janata 
Dal chief announced re¬ 
cently that the party 
candidate from the city 
will be Janeswar Singh, 
former Union minister 




V.P. Singh: chlefcan 

and national committee 
member of the Dal. 

Singh displayed nis 
usual coyness when 
asked about his new 
constituency, saying 
bashfully that it really 
wasn’t for him to say. 
The matter would be de¬ 
cided by the Dal Par¬ 
liamentary Board. In¬ 
formed sources, howev¬ 
er, have it that the 
dithering hero of the 
Opposition drama will 
stand from Fatehpur, 
generally considered a 
Thakur stronghold. 

But, why the sudden 
change of constituen¬ 
cies? Is the Thakur 
chickening out? Or is the 
world simply uncharit¬ 
able? 


Am|ad All Khan: captivating fara; (Insat) 
aun’oundad by hit Japanata fana 


The conquest 
of Japan 

# Some thousand 
years ago Japan had 
evolved its imperial 
court music, deriving 
inspiration from Indi¬ 
an classical music. 
More recently another 
Indian musician had 
Japanese audiences en¬ 
raptured with his di- 


COMPtLEOBY SCEMAGOSWAMI 


tro, AmjadAliKhan, 
whose week-long Nip¬ 
pon tour was an un¬ 
qualified success. 

The grand finale 

came with a 
three-and- 
a-half hour 
concert in 
Tokyo, in 
which Vstad 
Saab was accompanied 
by his wife on the tan- 
pura and Shaffat 
Ahmed on the tabla. 
Excelling himself, 
Khan had his audience 
entranced with his cap¬ 
tivating fare. And at 
the end of it all, they 
were begging for more. 
And more. 


vine notes. Yes, we are 
talking of sarodmaes- 


Activist Azmi 

0 All that activism has paid off as far as Azmi 
is concerned, for Shabana was awarded by as 
august a body as the International Federation 
of Human Rights recently. To celebrate the 
bicentenary of the Human Rights Declaration, 
the association honoured 16 prominent women, 
who had strived to bring about social Justice, by 
dedicating the 'States General of Human 
Rights’ to them, and Shabana featured promin¬ 
ently in the list. 

And whatever else you might say, the lady is 
in very good company: others so honoured 
include Winnie Mandela, Coretta King, 

Mother Teresa, Liv Ullman and Jane Fonda. 
Though Shabana, we feel, isn’t going to be 
exactly ecstatic about being clubbed with a 
woman (fitness-freak Fonda) who traded in her 
bikini for a banner. snabwia Azm 
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ajesh Khanna gets the 
boot. From David Dhawan's 
forthcoming film Svirarg. And 
all because of his refu^ to 
wear a wig. Apparently, 
Khanna feels that he can fool 
the masses (befuddled by his 
charm, no doubt) into believ- 
; ing that he is as hirsute as he 
: was in better days, by paint- 
j ing his bald pate black! 

1 Convinced that he had 
I Dhawan by the short and 
! curlies, Rajesh refused to 
I don a hair piece. But the 
!, young director, already fed 
I up with the ex¬ 
phenomenon’s hair-splitting, 
asked him to up and leave. 

For Rajesh, it was the 
classic case of hair today, and 
gone tomorrow. 

Ektaa seems to be taking 
this Navketan discovery bit a 
little too seriously. Why else 
would she go to such lengths 
to prove that she's a notch 
above ever>'one else? 

Perhaps the worst suffer¬ 
er of this predilection of Dev 
saab’s latest girl is the pro¬ 
ducer of Inteqam Se Anjaam 
Tak, S. Ra^unath. The hap- 



Ra)Mh Khanna: hair to<iay, gona 
tomorrow 

less gent is rueing the day he 
signed on the troublesome 
brat, who insists on food 
from 5 star joints only, wants 
the pay of her driver, make¬ 
up man and office boy hiked, 
and worse, interferes in the 
work of the director, story 
writer and cameraman. After 
Sridavl: modam-day HItlar 


all, the argument runs, she 
knows more about such mat¬ 
ters, having been coached in 
their intricacies by none 
other than the great Dev 
Anand. 

The same Dev, who hasn't 
had a hit in years. But 
that, as they sav, is another 
story. 

The latest is that Sridevi’s 
hair stylist has taken to call¬ 
ing her Hitler. Apparently, 
the reigning queen of Indian 
cinema has become so dic¬ 
tatorial of late that her hap- ■ 
less hairdresser is hard put 
to tolerate her tyranny. 
Sridevi insists on controlling 
every moment of the 
woman’s life, even the time 






Started by Vijay Arora some 
15 years ago. 

While Arora still has his 
share of hairy’ problems, his 
portrayal of Meghnad in 
Ramanand Sagar’s Ramayan 
has given his career a fresh 
lease of life. Considerably 
emboldened by his recent 
success, Vijay has turned 
producer. Trade talk has it 
that he is making a serial for 
the afternoon transmission 
slot, which features his en¬ 
tire family, including his little 
pup. 

And perhaps it's in keeping, 
oxisidenng Arora’s mental 
age, that his maiden effort be 
a serial meant for children. 


If there’s something you 
can’t fault Amitabh Bachchan 
on, it’s his punctuality. But 
as the megastar realised the 
other day, it doesn’t always 
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she is technically supposed 
to be off the job. 

Now we know how Mithun 
Chakraborty felt, while in 
dutches of his very own 
Nagina. 

on scalp-painting, 
the &d was, evidently. 


pay to report for shooting on 
the dot of nine. For, Amrt 
was kept waiting until hmch 
time (HI the sets of Romesh 
Sharma’s Hum, only because 
of 2(X) junior artistes and 50 
fil^tmen. Yes, that's how 
Icmg it todc to get their make 
up done. 

So, even a junior artiste 
can stall a superstar. That 
should give you something to 
tlunk atout. a 
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NEWS 


The letter bomb 


The contents of a letter, 
allegedly written by 
Jayaprakash Narayan, 
puts V. P. Singh in a spot 

Vishwanath Pralap Singh 
is at a loss for words. 
Reason: a letter that was 
written years ago by 
Jayaprakash Narayan to 
Balwant Rai Mehta’s son, 
Prabhakar Mehta, and 
was recently published in a Gujarati 
newspaper. Janwabhoonv Fravasi. It has 
given the lie to the claim of his suppor¬ 
ters that VP is jP’s avatar. 

For in the , letter, the lege¬ 
ndary freedom fighter has described 
V.P. Singh as a “spineless Congress¬ 
man” and a “jee huzoor" while heaping 
: praise on Chandra Shekhar, Mohan 
i Dharia and Knshnakant for their “cour- 
; age and patriotism” Not surprisingly, 

! the missive has become another weapon 
i in the fight between the V. P. Singh and 


Chandra Shekhar factions of the Janata 
Dal. 

Prabhakar Mehta, i^ho released the 
letter, dated 23 December, 1975, to the 
press explained that he was apiialled at 
the hypocrisy oi those who had once 
called JP a "traitor” but were now 
claiming to be the inheritors of his 
political legacy. And to expK)se these 
{leojiie, he had decided to make the 
contents of the letter public. 

According to Mehta, he along with 
Raja Babii, JF's younger brother, liad 
come to Delhi iiiimediatelv after the 
Emergency was imposed to eiujuiie 
about JP’s whereabouts. They mt>t V.C. 
Shukla, whose father, Ravi Shankar 
Shukla, was well know'ii to both JP and 
Balwant Rai Mehta. Shukla, a Sanjay 
Gandhi crony, was not even courteous 
when he met them. Then Raja Babu 
thought of V.P. Singh—then an un¬ 
known deputy minister ui the central 
government —as he had been associated 
for a while with Sait'odaya and BhcKidan 
movements. When they went to meet 
V.P. Singh, the Raja of Manda flew into 
a rage and called JP a “traitor” and a 
"villain”. He aDo said that he would like 


V.P. Singh; 
ambarrasaing 
discloaurea 
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to send JP to his Manda Palace so that 1 
he could die a peaci-liil death theie. 
Crestfallen, the two be.it .i h.isly re- 
trejit. Duly Jagjivaii Ram was ceuluii 
when they niet him l)Ut even he express- 
ed his inability to helji them in any 
mannei. Latei, Prabhakar Mehta wiote 
to Jl’ alxnit tlicir experiences and in his 
reply JP expressed iiis opinion ol V P. 
Singh and Sliukl.i. 

’I'lie leltei h.is come as a boon to 
Chandra Shekhai's suppoiteis who h.iye 
wasted no time in dt'inanding V P. 
Singh's resignation fiom the Janata Dai 
presidentshij). It is widely believed in 
political circles that the loimei Jan.ita 
P.artv president is behind the le.ik.ige ol 
the letter But knowledgeable souices 
claim that Chandra Shekhar had no hand 
ill the matter. Prabhak.it Melil.i. a heart 
jiatient. is s.iid to be vt'iv up.set about 
the inannet in which some politicians 
were cashing in on JP's name for then 
political gain. 

V.P. Singh, of course, has denied that 
he evei called JP a "tr.'itui” .\nd a 
concertt'd campaign h.is been l.aiiiched 
to raise doubts over the authenticity of 
the lettei. Frantic efforts are on to gel 
JP’s .seiietary. T. Abiahaiii, to maiiilaiii 
that though the sign.'itures ol JP on the 
letter look genuine, the whole affair 
smatks of "manipulation ”,'flits would 
mean that somebody had prociin-d JP's 
signatures without telling him ot the 
contents of the lettei On the other 
hand. J.P. Goyal, legal athisei to the 
Janata Dal, has issued a st.iteiiient 
suspecting the authenticity ot the letter 
He feels that JP’s signature could easily 
have been superimposed on the letter bv 
using soplnsticated methiKls. 

The Janata Dal leaders are also t.iking 
great pains to point out that Piabhakai 
Mehta’s son works for a Reluince loin- 
pany. The insinuation is clear; the leak 
has baken place at the instance ol 
Dhirubliai Ambaiii who is very close to 
the establishment. Bi.” they have over¬ 
looked the tact that Mehta liiniselt was 
very close to Rainnath Goenka, the 
owner of liichan t'xpres.s. It is said that 
Mehta has been filing Indian Fxijrcs-,' 
tax returns for years and enjoys (»oeiik 
a’s unw'avering confidence. With the 1 
Raja’s efforts to attribute motives bai k ! 
firing. It seems unlikely th.it the ion 
troversy will die down. 

Kuldeep KammriNew Delhi 





Making a comeback? 
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Infighting in the Janata Dal 
improves the Congress’ 
prospects in the elections 

When Vccrcndra I’atil 
took over as the picsi- 
cU-nt of the Karnataka 
f’radesh CoiiKressd) 
Committee in Ocioher 
last year the Koinn 'if'l 
been fai from>jood for the 
party. Kven Kamakrishna He^de’s exit 
had not raised the morale of the Con¬ 
gressmen. Soon after the Janata Party 
merged with tlie Jan Moreha awl the l.ok 
Dal at a glittering function in Bangalore. 
But now I’atil can alford to smile. 

The deteriorating relations between 
the H. D. Deve Gowda and S. K. Bomniai 
factions in the Janata Dal took a turn for 



public response to the party. The first 
priont) IS to revamp the state party to 
face the elections." Patil, a member of 
the I-ok Sabha is now in the state 
supervising a massive overhaul of the 
state Congress machinery, including the 
revamp of the district Congress commit¬ 
tee and the reconstitution of the block 
levt'l committees. 

It IS now almost certain that elections 
to the Assembly will be held sometime in 
October. And the Congress(l) is already 
sensing victory. Says Patil, "Our advan¬ 
tage is the negative vote. The image of 
the Janata Dal is now definitely on the 
wane.” According to Patil the real battle 
at the elections in Karnataka will be 
between the Janata Dal and the Con- 
gress(I). As for the regiontil parties, 
Patil says, "People in Karnataka have 
proved time and again since 19«B that 
there is no place any more for new 
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the wot be in January'. As Deve Gowda 
spilled the betins on Hegde’s allegedly 
I'ornipt deals the Congress(I) members 
sat back and watched. Even the fall of 
the Karnataka government ,was brought 
on largely by the Dal members them¬ 
selves and the Congress(l) merely en¬ 
sured that the formalities were com¬ 
pleted Patil IS now confident that dissi- 
dence within the Congress(l) can be 
effectively controlled at least till the 
elections to the state Assembly. ITie 
state’s Congress leaders—who have a 
record of hounding out PCC(I) presi¬ 
dents withtn a year—have also decided 
to rally behind Patil as they are aware 
that if they are united they may still 
stand a chance of winning in the elec¬ 
tions. Says Patil, "The morale of the 
party is naturally very high. They are 
now;i)ecoming confident of encouraging 


Veerendra Patil denies 
that Deve Gowda is, in 
reality, a poll ally. He 
says, “When blood 
brothers fight it is always 
vicious. We certainly have 
no understanding with 
Deve Gowda for the 
election, if he seems like a 
friend, it is only because 
he is the enemy’s enemy” 


I parlies in the state. In Kamataka it is 
virtually a two-party system now.” 

In this, he agrees with Kamakrishna 
llegdc’s argument who held that faced 
with a solid alternative to the Congres- 
s(I) the electorate would consolidate the 
bulk of the non-Congress votes in favour 
of that party. Patil points out that the 
Janata and the Congress have tradi¬ 
tionally taken nearly 90 per cent of the 
panchayati seats in the state. 

But Patil admits that the presence of 
Deve (iowda’s Janata faction in the 
electoral fray does complicate matters. 
While he is certain that the regional 
parties like Kannada Desha and Pragathi 
Ranga will not make any differ- 

ence. the Janata Party, he feels, will 
make the contests triangular in many 
constituencies. “This will be mostly in 
the Old Mysore areas (of Bangalore, 
Mandya, Mysore, Tumkur and Has- 
san).” What Patil hints at is that these 
areas have a solid Vokkaliga base which 
could be exploited by De'.c Gowda. “But 
they (Janata Party) will not be of con¬ 
sequence in the new 
Mysore areas (of 
north Karnataka). 
“Where the non- 
Congress votes are 
divided in triangular 
contests, experience 
has shown that the 
advantage lies with 
the Congress. And 
even if Deve Gow¬ 
da’s party can take 
away 2,000 votes 
from the Janata Dal 
in other areas it will 
help us immensely," 
Patil adds. The point 
is that in a close fight 
that margin could 
mean a victory 
for the Congress. Patil denies that Deve 
Gowda is, in reality then, a poll ally. He 
says, "When blood brothers fight it is 
always vicious We certainly have no 
understanding with Deve Gowda for the 
elections. If he seems like a friend it is 
only because he is the enemy’s enemy. ’’ 
The mood in the Congress(l) is,- 
obviously, upbeat. Patil, a former chief 
minister of the state, is already being 
talked about as the state’s next chief 
minister. The (!^ongress(l), however, 
will have to come to terms with dissi- 
dence sooner or later. Patil admits that 
there are an average of 30 contenders 
for every Assembly constituency looking 
for the fovourite (ingress tickets. And 
hectic lobbying has already started for 
leadership positions with the hotshots 
camping frequently in New Delhi- 

PrakSBh B«tawadi/Bwwalor« 
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Deserting the Desam 


Anand Gajapathi Raju’s 
resignation creates a flutter in 
party circles 

It was by no means the 
birthday gift that N. T. 
Rama Rao had expected. 
Barely five days befo'^e 
the Telugii Desam supre¬ 
mo inaugurated the mini- 
Mahanadu—an annual 
party affair which coincides with the 
chief minister’s birthday—there was an 
unpleasant shock in store for him. Anand 
Gajapathi Raju, a trusted Telugu Desam 
Party (TDP) MP, quit the party as well 
as his Lok Sabha seat sending shock- 
waves down the TDP hierarchy. For not 
only was Anand Gajapathi Rajii consi¬ 
dered to be one who belonged to NTR’s 
‘inner coterie’ but 
also the MP, who 
was elected from 
Bobbin in Vizianagar- 
am district, and had 
immense clout being 
a member of the 
royal family. 

That Anand’s deci¬ 
sion came as a bolt 
from the blue for the 
TDP leadership was 
evident when P. Up- 
endra said. “Only a 
few days ago, An^d 
told me that his 
wife's (Uma Ga¬ 
japathi Raju) eleva¬ 
tion to the Andhra 
Pradesh Con- 
gress(I) Committee joint secretaryship 
would have no political impact on him. 
He even expressed his desire to contest 
against Uma and was confident that she 
would lose her deposit.’’ 

Neither was there any provocation 
that could have resulted in Anand’s 
sudden decision to quit the TDP. Never¬ 
theless, political circles in Hyderabad 
are agog with rumours about the 
reasons for Anand’s action. According to 
one version, it was his wife Uma who 
had influenced his decision. And as 
justification for their argument, sources 
point to the fact that his resignation was 
dated 23 May, a day after the two-day 
APCC(I) convention in Hyderabad con¬ 
cluded. The announcement was simul¬ 
taneously made by Anand and Uma at 
Vizianagaram and Hyderabad respec¬ 
tively. Later, though Uma refused to say 


whethei she was responsibk- for her 
husband’s decision, she admitted that 
she was very pleased about it and 
declared that they would call on Rajiv 
Gandhi in the near future. 

While most TDi’ members agree that 
Utna IS the key figure behind Anand’s 
carefully-timt'd resignation, the MP in 
his telegram to the chief minister de- 
cned the TDP as "anti-people and anti- 
national”. He further added that he had 
decided to end his "association” with the 
party as the “aspirations of the common 
man were not met and (hence the 
purpose of) my association with the TDP 
IS dcft'atcd”. 

An anxious NTR is believed to have 
summoned Ashok Gajapathi Raju, 
general secretary of the TDP and 
Anand’s brother, and instructed him to 
convince his brother to change his mind. 


Aahok Qalapattil Ra|u: tha loyaliat 



But his efforts were m vain Ultimately 
the TDP leaders, including NTR and 
Ashok, adopted the strategy of dismis¬ 
sing the issue as a trivial party matter. 

But according to some, Anand's res¬ 
ignation could have resulti'd from an 
apprehension that he may be denied the 
Bobbili ticket bv NTR in the torthcoming 
fiolls. And to pre-empt any such move, 
he lesigiied so that he could stake a 
claim to the Congress(l) ticket from the 
same seat. Admits Upendra, "Anand 
was either apprehensive of being denied 
the TDP ticket or he ojited to surrender 
political ideology to gam domestic 
peace.” 

Some in I'DP circles feel that not all 
has been well between N TR and the 
scion of the royal family. And on a 
number of occasions, the cliiiT minister 
is believed to have reproached Anand for 
refusing to adhere to the ‘code of 
conduct' that every TDP member is 
expected to observe. For instance, 
Anand once entered NTR’s room with a 


cigarette between his fingers and on 
another occasion walked in without re¬ 
moving his chappak. 

Evidently, Ashok Gajapathi Raju, the 
TDP general secretary, is the most 
perturbed man in the party today. While 
admitting that his brother’s action is not 
in insignificant politi.eal event he, 
however, is confident that the TDP 
would tide over the problem. “Wait and 
see. We will rout the Congress(I) once 
ajj^in in both the Lok Sabha and the 
Assembly polls.” And dispelling any 
doubts that he too might follow in his 
brother’s footsteps, he adds, “'ITiere is 
no need for me to either feel frustrated 
or dissatisfied due to Anand’s action as I 
am enjoying my rote, association and 
position in the Telugu Desam.” 

Mukinidwi C. Mwion / Hydmrmimil 
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The boundary battle 
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The state’s border dispute 
with Assam takes a turn for 
the worse 



Barely had the fires of the 
recent Assam-Nagaland 
border dispute at Ra- 
japukhuri been quelled, 
than a fresh one erupted 
between Assam and Aru- 
nachal Pradesh. Though 
this fracas has not yet taken a serious 
turn, the prolonged and acrimonious 
exchange of charges between the states’ 
chief ministers indicates that it may well 
do so in the near future. Further, there 
is a strong possibility of political parties 
making the border dispute a major issue 
in Arunachal Pradesh in the next elec¬ 
tions. Prov ocative posters have already 
begun appearing all over the state, 
condemning Assam's role in the conflict 


he died on 27 March. 

The other incident occurred on 25 
April along the Assam-Arunachal border 
in Sonitpur district. A group of officials 
from Assam were attacked by Nishi 
tnbals of Arunachal Pradesh when the 
former attempted to evict encroachers 
from the Behali Reserve Forest. At 
least 14 persons, uicluding two cops, 
were injured, after which the pohce had 
to open fire in self-defence. No one was 
killed. The Assam authorities allege that 
in retaliation, the Arunachal police en¬ 
tered the reserve forest two days later, 
and burnt down some houses. 

Likabah and Behali are but two of the 
contentious spots in the 704-km long 
border that Assam shares with the 
state. The boundary has been defined in 
notifications issued by the central gov¬ 
ernment in 1951 when Arunachal 
Pradesh—then known as the North- 
East Frontier Agency (NEFA), was first 
separated from Assam. The notification 
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and exhorting revenge against the state 
by an outfit called the Arunachal Pradesh 
Volunteer Force. 

Two recent occurrences are believed 
to have sparked off the row. One is the 
alleged death of a village headman from 
Arunachal Pradesh while in the custody 
of the Assam pohce. The Arunachal 
government and local villagers allege 
that the headman was tortured and killed 
in a lock-up at Silapathar in Assam. The 
Assam government has refuted the 
allegation, and insists that the headmim 
was badly hurt in a scuffle with irnmig- 
rant labourers working in a quarry in the 
disputed Likabali area in Assam’s north 
Lakhimpur district. The Assam police 
reportedly took him to their camp where 


wa,s mainly based on the boundaries that 
were traditionally accepted by the va¬ 
rious tribes of Arunachal Pradesh. But 
even so, it was determined mainly on 
the basis of a report by a commission 
headed by Gopinath Bordoioi, the first 
chief minister of Assam. In the process 
of delineation, certain areas that were 
used for hunting, fishing and other 
occupations by the tribes of Arunachal 
since time immemorial, were transfer¬ 
red to Assam. In 1973, at the behest of 
the Arunachal Pradesh Council, ground 
surveys and demarcations were imder- 
taken on a mutually negotiated basis 
with the Assam government. In a bid to 
resolve the escalating border crisis, both 
the states agreed in 1976 that the tribals 



who had been cultivating land in the 
“disputed” areas should not be evicted 
before the demarcation was completed, 
but so far work on only 396 km has been 
completed. 

But the issue did not really surface as 
long as Arunachal Pradesh was a central¬ 
ly administered territory, and Assam too 
was ruled by the Congress(I), which 
could ill-afford to rake it up. No sooner 
was popular government allowed in Aru¬ 
nachal in 1975, than the border issue 
was taken up by politicians of all hues. 
When statehood was conferred on Aru¬ 
nachal in 1987 the rumblings grew even 
louder. The Arunachal government 
alleged that the Assam police had 
violated the 1976 agreement by opening 
fire in the Dibang area where, it claimed, 
its tribes had been living for generations. 
The government urged the Centre to 
appoint a high-powered committee to 
look into the problem as it deemed that 
the 1951 notification was “arbitrarily 
fixed”. 

The Arunachal Pradesh government’s 
main contention is that the Gopinath 
Bordoioi Commission did not include a 
single representative from the erstwhile 
NEFA, nor were the people in the 
affected areas consulted. Thus, as in the 
case of Nagaland, the Assam-Arunachal 
border dispute too is basically a conflict 
between the traditional and the Consti¬ 
tutional boundary. What, however, 
makes it even more problematic than 
Nagaland—and consequently calls for a 
speedy solution—is Arunachal’s sensi¬ 
tive location. 

Arguments of this sort have, of 
course, cut no ice with Assam. Its stand 
is that the “disputed” areas were trans¬ 
ferred to the state before the formation 
of Arunachal, and therefore, Uie latter 
can no longer stake its claim to them. On 
the other hand, Assam has repeatedly 
charged that it is the Arunachal govern¬ 
ment that is obstructing the process of 
demarcation, in order to encourage 
large-scale encroachments in the forests 
and fertile plains land. Both govern¬ 
ments accuse each other of mastermind¬ 
ing assaults, arrests, kidnappings and 
police firings across the border. 

Such a vitiated atmosphere has also 
thwarted any scope for a dialogue be 
tween the governments. The attack on 
the Arunachal chief minister, Gegong 
Apang, in January this year by a mob at 
Laluk Bazar in Assam, Apang’s subse¬ 
quent criticism of Prafulla Mahanta for 
his "failure to handle the Bodo agita¬ 
tion”, and Mahanta’s counter-charge 
that Apang was encouraging the Bodo 
agitationists, have further ruined rela- | 
tions between the two states. I 

RadMka RMiHMeshan/ilaiivar j 
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The road to disunity 


The CPI’s rasta roko 
agitation comes a cropper but 
its rift with the CPI(M) 
widens 

Stalled in front of a 
makeshift roadblock of 
benches and bricks on 
Bombay Highway in How- 
ral} district was the car of 
ChhayaBera, state relief 
minister. Surrounding the 
car and the flustered minister, stood 
over 300 flag-waving workers of the 
Communist Party of India (CPI), a 
constituent of the ruling Left Front in 
West Bengal. The CPI had called the 
rasta roko agitation on 24 May in the 
state’s four districts in protest against 
the closure of a number of jute mflls in 
the state. And against the CPI(M)'s 
express wishes-. 

When Bera demanded the right of 
way, the workers remained unyielding. 
"You are a minister and if we let you go, 
we will have to let everyone go,” was 
the answer. In desperation, Bera 
appealed to the reporters, "Why don’t 
you get into my car? They might let me 
go if you’re with me.” 

As Bera sweltered in her car for an 
hour, another woman, Fatima Khatoon, 
prayed for a miracle. Out of work since 
29 January, Khatoon, an employee of the 
Kelvin jute Mills in Tiiagarh, north 24 
Parganas, and her dependents are living 
on the edge of starvation. “The manage¬ 
ment told us that a machine had to be 
replaced and the mill would be closed for 
a few days. 1 have sold off all my 
valuables to feed 11 mouths. What do 1 
do now,” she asked. 

Babulal Passi of Eastern Manufactur¬ 
ing Company has been idle since March 
last year. "We had made no demands. 
But the owners closed down the mill 
without paying our dues,” he said. 
Hunger, says Passi, is already stalking 
the workers and their families. About 15 
people have starved, he said. 

TTie CPI’s tilt at the windmills was 
only partially successful. For a few 
hours, a number of major roads leading 
into the city were blocked, and a few 
jute mills g^eraoed. But only 8,(X)0 of 
the 50,000 idle mill workers had joined 
the agitation. And their prayers, like 
Fatima Khatoon’s were-, not answered. 

After the roadblock came the angry 
rhetoric. Indrajit Gupta, the CPI general 


secretary accused the state labour de- 
partment, headed by CPUM) minister 
Shanti Ghatak, of being a “dumb witness 
to the loss of morale of the working 
class” and of “helping the jute mill 
owners to perpetrate such activities like 
wage cuts and illegal lay-offs”. Gupta 
refuted chief minister Jyoti Basu’s claims 
that the agitation was damaging the 
ruling Left Front’s image. “It is just the 
other way round. We think it has 
enhanced our prestige.” 

From CPI MP Narayan Choubey 
came a blast of icy venom. “The state 
labour force has not been able to build up 
a movement against the industrialists 
because of the (3PI(M).” Employees can 
exploit workers with impunity in West 
Bengal, he said, aiming to rally round the 
idle workers of the state’s 45,(){X) sick 
and closed units. 

The CPl{M)’s counter-thrust came 
from jyoti Basu himself. “Calling a 
one-day bandh is easy. A bandh does not 


help the common people,” he declared in 
reproach-tinged staccato tones. At a 
meeting the previous day, he had been 
even more dismissive. “The CPI is 
starting a revolution. We haven’t been 
able to do anything. Now they will show 
us. Not a factory will open,” he ended 
sarcastically. At an acrimonious Left 
Front meeting on 23 May, CPI(M) party 
czar Saroj Mukhetjee sided with the 
CM. “A rasta roko agitation is of no use. 
Not one mill will open. It won’t make the 
Left Front stronger. Nor will it give 
Rajiv Gandhi or the mill owners a 
headache. ” 

But CPI leader Swadhin Guha had the 
last round. “You’ve launched so many 
movements. How many have been suc¬ 
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cessful? And how successful have your 
Bakreswar movements been?” It was a 
snide reference to the state govern¬ 
ment’s futile attempt** to get central 
funding lor a 630-MW power plant at 
Bakreswar. 

This recent antagonism will hinder the 
CPI’s attempt to forge closer ties with 
the CPl(M). A majority of the party 
leaders including Biswanath Mukheijee, 
state secretary Nandagopal Bhat- 
tacharya, Gurudas Dasgupta and 
Swadhin Guha favour a warmer rela¬ 
tionship. Unify between the two com¬ 
munist parties, many believe, is the first 
step towards a credible national left and 
democratic alliance. A link-up between 
the AITUC and the CITU, the frontal 
organisations of the CPI and the CPI(M) 
respectively, has also been envisaged. 

Ideologically, theie is a closeness, 
even a similarity in posture now. Both 
parties recognise the threat of com- 
munalism and view the Congress(I) as a 
political foe. But while the CPI has 
welcomed perestroika, the CPI(M) re¬ 
mains cautiously Stalinist. Other differ¬ 
ences persist. CPI leaders like Narayan 


Choubey, Gopal Baneijee and Kamala- 
pati Roy favour a hardline stand against 
the CPI(M) and an alliance with the 
democratic elements in the Congress 
(1). Others believe that the CPI(M), 
cocooned by electoral success and 
aware of administrative necessitiesr- has 
lost its fiey spirit and soul. 

Meanwhile, Ae CPl(M) party, -will¬ 
ing to cooperate with the CPI at the 
national level, is determined to play big 
brother in West Bengal. Lodged in the 
worst rooms of tlieir memories, is the 
bitterness of the spirit two decades ago. 
'The CPKM) leaders don’t much care for 
merger, or even unity. Not now, maybe 
never. 

Srinjoy ChowiAiiiry/CMeiifte 
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The reshuffle ritual 


made about the highly revered econom¬ 
ist, the late C.D. Deshmukh. Chhedilal 
Gupta, the minister for forests, has very 
little to recommend him for another 
term as a minister except that he enjoys 
the support of Union minister of steel 
and mines. M.L. Fotedar. And if the 
latter has his way, Pawar may still be 
forced to keep Gupta in his team of 
ministers even though he is dissatisfied 
with (iupta’s failure to handle the unrest 
in Chandrapur and Ghadchiroli. While 
Gupta failed to pacify the lendu leaf 
pickers who have been agitating for 
higher pnces for their produce, the 
Opposition rallied round the Adivasis and 
tnbals. In fact, the fiery Anil Gote of the 
Shetkan Sanghatna has taken up the 
struggle on behalf of the tribals. 

Gupta is also a former Congress(S) 
man and Pawar, who is keen to prove 
that he does not bestow any favours on 
his erstwhile Congress(S) accomplices, 
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and slum improve- 

Though the chief 
minister himself 

would hate to see Dr IQ||B 

Jamkhanwala and ^^ujr 

Datta Meghe go, as 
they are both his ' 

trusted lieutenants, m 

Pawar desperately 
needs a scapegoat 
following the expo¬ 
sure of the Bombay *--- 

Development Plan Shared Pawar with S.B. Chavan: preparing for the electlona 




scandal involving the de-reservation of 
some 289 frfots. There is no doubt, of 
course, that Jamkhanwala handled the 
issue very clumsily giving the Opposition 
a chance to hit back at the ruling party. 
Datta Meghe, who was closely associ¬ 
ated with Pawar during his Congress(S) 
days, may also be jettisoned to give the 
lie to the belief that the chief minister 
favours his Congress(S) colleagues. 

Balwant Desai, whose tenure as 
minister has been unremarkable, recent¬ 
ly earned the ire of Opposition leaders 
due to a controversial comment that he 


would also want Gupta to go unless, of 
course, F'otedar succeeds in making him 
change his mind. 

Sharad Pawar has another reason for 
dropping these ministers: it would help 
him induct members of the dissidents 
camp in his team—especially N.K. Tir- 
pude's sujSporters who have been posing 
a few problems for the chief minister. It 
is rumoured that Tirpude’s associate, 
Sudhakar Gangne, may find a berth in 
the Cabinet. 

Even as the proposed changes in the 


Cabinet continue to irk the Congress(I) 
members, the growing demand for the 
ouster of Bombay Regional Congress 
Committee (BRCC) chief Murli Deora 
has also created a flutter in political 
circles. While there are several conten¬ 
ders for the post, which has been 
occupied by Deora for eight years now, 
R.K. Dhawan, the Prime Minister’s 
alter ego is said to be against Deora’s 
ouster at this stage. The general opin¬ 
ion, however, is that Deora is in no 
position to curb the onslaught of the Shiv 
Sena, and sooner or later he will have to 
go. 

Moreover, Deora now finds himself in 
the midst of an unsavoury controversy. 
According to Ashok Padbidn, editor of 
the Shiv Sena daily Saamna, Deora 
invited him to his office and told him that 
Raiiv Gandhi was very impressed by 
Bal Thackeray and if the latter so 
desired, he could arrange a meeting 
with the Prime Minister. Praising the 
Saamna's campaign against the ruling 
party for its stand on the de-reservation 
controversy, Deora hinted that if Pad- 
hidri decided to go to 
court against the 
government’s de- 
reservation prog- 
X y ramme he could help 

. C out with some mate- 

rial. Padbidri later 
fc 1 I told Sunday: “1 did 
not take him too 
'seriously and told 
^ him to discuss all this 

with Mr Thackeray. 

■ However, when I 

J* got up to leave, he 

came towards me 
and grabbed the 
▼ packet that I liad in 

§ my hand and emptied 

7 the contents on the 

table. He probably 
thought 1 was car¬ 
rying a tape recorder 
and finding nothing, 
he apologised. But I 
was so angry that I 
called him a coward 
and an indecent mouse and walked out. I 
later published this encounter only be¬ 
cause of his behaviour.” 

Obviously, Deora will find it tough to 
explain this strange incident but sources 
maintain that he will personally give his 
explanations to the Prime Minister. The 
Congress(I) in the state is surely going 
throu^ one of the most cntical phases 
and with the Shiv Sena going from 
strength to strength it seems as if even 
veteran politicians like Pawar Md Deora 
have hit the panic button. 

Olga TaMa/Oamfear 
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Wedding in a ward 


Doctors and nurses of Lok 
Nayak Hospital witness a 
unique ritual 

Hospital wards have often 
been the stage for many a 
poignant scene but never 
before had a ward in the 
Lok Nayak Jai Prakash 
(LNJP) Hospital substi¬ 
tuted for a marriage man- 
dap. On 20 May, as indulgent doctors 
and nurses looked on, 24-year-old 
Naresh Kumar Kohli and 19-year-old 
Babita (who had been admitted with 25 
per cent bums the night before) ex¬ 
changed garlands while a pandit chanted 
mantras. The incident created a flutter 
in the capital’s media as it made an 
unusual change from the routine dowry 


death stories that the city’s newspapers 
regularly feature. 'The couple received 
congratulatory messages from strangers 
too. 

Obviously, the incident had caught the 
imagination of the people for Naresh 
decided to go ahead with the marriage 
despite the fact that Babita had suffered 
25 per cent bums. Naresh, who hails 
from Meerut, works in a tailor’s shop. 
His elder sister who is married and 
resides in Delhi had arranged the match 
with Babita who lives with her mother, a 
younger sister and two brothers in a 


colony near Jama Masjid. The marriage 
date was fixed for 20 May and on 19 
May, their relatives and ftiends had 
gathered for the traditional pre-marriage 
rituals when the accident took place. 

After the mehndi ceremony, Babita 
retired to the prayer room where an 
eartlien lamp was lit, ostensibly to bring 
luck to the bride-to-be. During the night, 
Babita suddenly found that her clothes 
had caught fire. Her frantic screams for 
help finally brought her relatives rushing 
but by then she had been severely 
burnt. She was rushed to the hospital, 
where her wounds were treated. 

Naresh and his family were alarmed to 
find on their arrival that there were no 
arrangements for the marriage. But they 
were soon informed of the mishap and 
they rushed to the hospital. Naresh had, 
however, made up his mind: that he 
would marry Babita no matter how 


severe her injuries. “After all, if some¬ 
thing like this had happened after the 
marriage, wouldn’t she have been my 
responsibility?" he asks. 

The other rituals, Naresh said, would 
take place after Babita is discharged 
from ^e hospital. As for Babita, despite 
the physical discomfort and the pain 
caused by her injuries she was very 
much the happy bride. “I am really 
lucky," she beamed haiipily aftei the 
ceremony. 

AUh SmxmnaJNmw IMM 


Blood feuds 

The murder of a bootlegger 
in Ahmedabad threatens to 
lead to a gang war 

It was a scene that could 
have been scnpled by 
Mario Puzo: the residents 
of Amraiwadi, in Ahmeda¬ 
bad, were glued to their 
TV sets on 14 May, a 
Sunday morning, 
absorbed in the tele-serial, Mahabharat, 
when gunshots rang out through the 
deserted street. Jasbir Singh Johel, a 
32-year-old refonned bootlegger, was 
shot dead by the occupants of a red 
Maruti, when he was riding home on his 
Bullet motorbike. As many as 15 bullets 
were pumped into Johel before his 
assailants fled from the scene. 

But the police suspect that Jasbir was 
gunned down by Babu Bhaiya—a former 
accomplice of the victim—who was out 
on parole in October last year and has 
been absconding ever since. Jasbir had, 
ui fact, feared that he would be attacked 
by Bhaiya’s men and had even been 
provided police protection for the last 
We months. But a few days after the 
police were withdrawn, the assailants 
struck. 

iTie story goes that Bhaiya and Jasbir 
had started out as friends and partners in 
the bootlegging business but soon 
squabbles over profit-shanrig cropped 
up and the two fell out. The rivalry 
between the two only intensified when 
at Jasbir’s behest the cops arrested 
Babu Bhaiya, handcuffed him and para¬ 
ded him around in his locality. Bhaiya 
never recovered from what he per¬ 
ceived was the ultimate insult and in 
August 1983, avenged his humihation by 
getting Jasbir’s father, brother and 
fiiend killed. 

Bhaiya and his eight accomplices were 
sentenced to life impnsonment for the 
triple murders which took place in a busy 
marketplace in broad daylight. Never¬ 
theless, Bhaiya was often released on 
parole, thanks to some string-pulling in 
Congress(I) circles. 

The gruesome murder ol Jasbir on 14 
May sent shockwaves among the 
citizens of Ahmedabad. The panic was 
only compounded by the police’s failure 
to nab the suspect in the murder. 

MahMh Trivadi/AAfiMdatod 




Babita and Naraah KoMI: tying ttia knot in a hoapital ward 
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The Sunday Observer 


T he headline read. ‘SIT ex- 
ainininK Pa.sricha’s alleged 
terrorist links.’ The Suncldy 
Ohdorvet (9 April) reported 
that I’.S. I’asrieha, additional 
eoiiiinissioner of poliee, traflie, Bombay, 
was being investigated by the govern 
inent’s crack sleuths, the Special Inves- 
■ tigatirig 'I'eain. The chaige: the IPS 
officer's close link.s with Siniranjeet 
Singh Mann, said to he the hrain behind 
tlK- Indiia tiandhi assassination, when 
the latter was posted as group cominan- 
daiit, ( enlral Industiial Security Force 
(CISF). 

The I'l-lice reactetl swiftly. On 16 
May. hr pector Zeiule of the Bombay 
police 1( dged an FIK (first information 
report) about the O/csereer piece, and 
registeied a case against the paper 
under Section bO.'i'of the Indian Penal 
Code (IPC). The relevant section deals 
with offences that include “the intent to 
cause feat or .ilarm to the public . to 
commit an oftence against the state or 
public Iranquilhtv.oi muting any class or 
community against anv other class or 
cominunity, oi to cieate or promote 
enniitv, hatied or ill will between diffe¬ 
rent coinmunities’'. 

The Ob.serier came ti' know of the 
police action against it thiough a new- 
paper lepoit on 17 May, and its editor 
Kabul tsingh applieii ro a vacation judge. 
Justice .laliagtrdai, ol the Bombay High 
Couit. toi antu'ip.iloiV bail. This was 
granted until 22 April, when their ap¬ 
plication would tome iiji tor hearing. Said 
Singh later. "We acted just in time, 
because when we returned to the olfice 
from the couit there were two police¬ 
men in plainclothes waiting to arrest us.” 
Singh was also considerably upset with 
the way the police had rushed to the 
courts, “as if some heinous crime had 
been committed at that very moment for 
which urgent action was required by the 
police” 

B ut what exactly did the Observer 
re|)ort contain.^ Apart from the 
infonnation that the SIT, headed by 
Anandiam, was investigating Pasricha, it 
cited specific instances of the cop’s 
intimaev with several people of question¬ 
able antecedents. The reporter, Hann- 
dei Baweja, wrote that Pasricha was 
“believed to have been present in the 


Story on a police officer’s alleged terrorist links invites 
legal action 



(L to r) Rahul Singh, Harlndar Baweia and Khushwant Singh, at the caritre of the storm 


meetings in which Mann discussed the 
organisation of Gurmat training camps”. 
On the testimony of a hardcore terror¬ 
ist, now in police custody, the story 
went on to say that Pasricha, along with 
Profi-ssot Jagmohan S'ngh 
(chargesheeted by the SIT in the Indira 
Gandhi .issassination case), was present 
in a meeting in which, “Mann exprc'-sed 
anguish over Opciation Bluestar and 
sought to avenge the attack on the 
Golden 'reinple". The officer was also 
said to have met Jarnail Singh Bhindran- 
wale when the latter visited Bombay in 


The Observer seemed 
to have carried the 
day when Justice S.N. 

Dawood off the 
Bombay High Court 
granted bail to Rahul 
Singh, observing that 
*^prima faciCf the 
impugned writing did 
not attract Section 
505 (2r 


1982. This meeting was, however, kept 
a ‘‘closely-guarded secret”. The SIT, 
according to the report, “is still carrying 
on investigations and is expected to file 
more chargesheets”. 

To be fair though, the newspaper let 
I’asricha have his say. The report 
quoted tffe police officer as saying: “1 
find .the whole idea absolutely silly, 
childish and stupid. If is too low a thing 
for me to give it even a moment’s 
thought. My integrity is known to all. 
Even my worst enemy cannot believe 
that 1 have had anything to do with a 
terrorist or a Khalistani. Let them (the 
SIT) investigate.” 

But this wasn’t enough to satisfy the 
police officer, obviously. As a Pasricha 
insider put it: “It is a newspaper ploy to 
defame a person in ten paragraphs and 
give one line of denial from the person 
defamed, just to keep the record 
straight.” So, Pasricha sent a legal 
notice to the Observer on 13 April, 
threatening the paper with prosecution 
for defamation under Sections 500 and 
501 of the IPC, unless it front-paged an 
unconditional apology. The officer also 
applied to the state chief secretary, D. 
Sukhtankar, for permission to sue the 
paper, but has yet to receive a reply to 
his request. 
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T he press, for its part, rallied around 
Rahul Singh. Darryl D'Monte, resi¬ 
dent editor of 7'he Times of India drew 
up a statement condemning the use of 
Section 505 against the editor, which 
had upgraded a case of libel against a 
private individual into an offence involv¬ 
ing incitement to communal disharmony. 
D’Monte, who got the protest note 
signed by a number of journalists said 
that this case had “raised a grave issue 
of freedom of the press". Said D’Monte: 
“To arrest him (Rahul Singh) like a 
common criminal as if he was going to 
abscond is to abuse a legal process for 
the malevolent object of sheer intimida¬ 
tion and harassment.” 

The Editors’ Guild of India, too, joined 
the chorus of disapprobation. In a state¬ 
ment issued by the guild president 
Nikhil Chakravartty, the body labelled 
the police action a “high-handed” 
attempt to “intimidate the editor and to 
send threat signals to the press at 
large”. At best, Chakravartty main¬ 
tained, the repoit -could have been 
termed libellous. The guild maintained 
that It was “deeply apprehensive of the 
attitude of mind winch equates senior 
echelon police tranquillity with public 
tranquillity and bestows on a police 
official the status of a class or com¬ 
munity”. 

There was a feeling in some quarters 
that the press had indulged in a fair 
amount of disinformation in its campaign 
to defend the beleaguered Singh. Two 
days before the case was scheduled to 
come up for hearing the United News of 
India (UNI) put out a report saying that 
the Maharashtra chief minister, Sharad 
Pawar, had called lor the papers con¬ 
cerning the Observer ca.se from the city 
police commissioner Vasant Saraf. The 
police commissioner denied the report, 
but his clarification did not appear in the 
press. Said an indignant Saraf; “1 came 
to the office even though Saturday was a 
holiday and issued a denial. I'he UNI, 
however, refused to carry it for whatev¬ 
er reason.” 


whoever in the police who gave it. to 
have released it, as the |>erson (Pas 
ncha) had no chance to (irove his 
inntK'enco." 

And to beat out Jaising's theory the 
Dbsetret reporter Hariiider Hawija said 
that the SIT’s iritenogation reports 
“which can prove Pasneha’s links with 
Mann” were in het |)os,■^e^,stoIl The 



story came out.” 

Senior advocate Indira [.using came up 
with an interesting inlerjiretation of the 
Observer affair saying that it was really a 
case of “the police versus the police”. 
The lawyer felt that the incident was 
symptomatic of the recent trend where 
the police leak documents that they feel 
would be in their interests to publicise. 
“It is ironic, therefore,” said Jaising, 
“that the Bombay police should proceed 
against a newspaper for leaking a report 
obviously given by the Delhi or Punjab 
police. ” The lawyer held that the real 
offenders in this case were those who 
had leaked the reports: “Even if that 
confession of the hardcore terrorist 
exists, it was illegal on the part of SIT or 


reporter said that she also gained access 
to this information “from .a terrorist who 
was a close associate of BluiKlranwale”. 

T he Observer seemed to have earned 
the day though, when on 22 May. 
Justice S.N. Dawood of the Bombay 
High Court, granted bail to Rahul Singh 
and the other accused, observing that 
“pruna facie, the impugned writing did 
not attract Section 505(2i”. And even if 
It did, he saw no reason why the 
petitioners should be deprived of their 
liberty. Whenever required the journal¬ 
ists could be called in for intei rogation, 
but there was no need 'o place them in 
police custody. For the police. Dawood 
had a question; any number of people 
made provocative statements which 
could be termed as incitement to com- 


S araf provided the police’s version. 

"We have no fight with the press, ” 
said the commissioner. “We took our 
time to look into the legal aspects of the 
case and consulted the highest legal 
authorities. Only then did we register 
the case. The charge the paper made 
against Pasricha was very serious. They 
implied that he had knowledge of the 
conspiracy to murder Mrs Gandhi and 
also of sedition. SIT said nothing of the 
sort...they never even called him for 
investigation. Nor did they pver tell me, 
as head of the force in Bombay, about 
Pasricha. So, the investigations will go 
on and we wM have to find out how the 


Senior advocate 
Indira Jaising termed 
the Observer affair as 
a case of ^he police 
versus the police" 



munal disharmony: why didn’t the police | 
arrest them? But in this case, where the i 
section wasn’t even applicable, the guar- ' 
dians of the law were bent on hounding 
the pressmen. 

For The Sunday Observer this was | 
sufficient cause for celebration. Said a | 
jubilant Rahul Singh at the fag end of it j 
all: “1 am pleased at the way the press ' 
supported us and my faith m the judician- I 
has been reinfoiced. They saw our point ; 
of view and granted us bail. If this case 1 
helps in scrutinising Section .505 in the 
IPfi, to see how it can be misused, it 
would have served a purpose.” 

Olga Tan*/Bombay 
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BUSINESS 



A vl«w of the Paehupatinalh temple complex: favourite of the Indian touriet 

( NEPAL 

Wooing the 
Indian tourist 

Hoteliers in the mountain kingdom are desperate 
to get back the Indian visitor 

“Ivook, just give Nepal a try,” says 


W liile India and Nepal battle it out 
over trade agreements, import 
tariffs, transit points and politic¬ 
al egotism, theie has been a more visible 
fallout than mere worsening of relations 
tM'tween the two countries. There aren't 
manv Indians who want to travel to 
Nejial anymore, denying the tourism- 
dependant monarchy its most profitable 
line of business; Indians in their 
thousaruls who spend freely. 

Normally. 26<),()()0 Indians visit Nepal 
every year, most of them during the 
summer months. And beginning in 
Marcl), newspapers and magazines are 
. full of advertisements exhorting poten¬ 
tial tourists to visit the kingdom, offering 
s|K‘Ctacular package deals. This yeai, 
howevei the tourist traffic has been 
reduced to a trickle, and only one 
advi'rtising campaign- -offering a high- 
priced stay at the five-star Oberoi Soal- 
tee in Kathmandu--made a hesitant 
appearance last week. Seats on Koyal 
Nepal Airways and Indian Airlines, nor¬ 
mally impossible to get without waiting a 
minimum of two weeks, are available 
easily in Calcutta and New Delhi, the 
two major air hubs Ijetween India and 
Nepal. Hotel occupancy rates have drop¬ 
ped to ,'I0 per cent in Kathmandu, from 
the average 60 per cent or more for this 
season. And the only Western tourists in 
Nepal are a Itandful of trekkors who are 
rushing to beat the oncoming monsoons. 

Says Anand Tuladhar, managing 
director of Hluestar Hotel in Kathmandu 
and a supermarket owner: "Politics is 
politics, that has nothing to do with us. 
Hut why should Indians stop coming to 
Nepal? Why should tourism suffer?” 
Tuladhar was a member of a Hotel 
Association ot Nepal (HAN) delegation 
which was in New Delhi last week to 
assure Indian tour operators that Nepal 
is still a terrific tourist destination. Says 
Sahadev Shamsher Jung Bahadur Kana, 
HAN president and owner of the classy 
Annapurna Hotel in Kathmandu; “Okay, 
there are some problems. If you come to 
my hotel, you might find one restaurant 
closed. Hut there are three more that 
are open. Things are not that bad. The 
Indian media focus on political problems. 
It says Nepal has no food or fuel. That’s 
not true. Come as a tourist and see foi 
yourself. ” 

I'uladhar and Kana are only two of a 
vast number of hoteliers who are smart¬ 
ing under the Indian tourist’s apathy. 
And while their naivette about delinking 
I political events and media coverage from 
the tourist attraction of Nepal hints at 
desperation, the fact is that a tourist is a 
very fickle animal. Unless everything is 
just nght. no tourist will venture out to a 
destination. Especially if media reports 


continually document aspects like Indi¬ 
ans being harassed in Nepal. Plus the 
fact that with rationing of fuel, not many 
cars and buses are able to ply on the 
roads, further restricting tourist move¬ 
ment. Add on restaiiVants which down 
shutters early and scale down menus. 
Also account for the fact that at pre¬ 
sent—however attractive the Indian 
traveller’s rupee may be—not many 
Nepali citizens are exactly declaring 
undying love for their southern neigh¬ 
bours. 


Yogendra Sakya, owner of Sakya & 
Sakya Corporates Pvt. Ltd., a Kathman¬ 
du hotel consultancy group. “If you 
come by the backdoor and ask me, ‘Are 
there any problems?’ I’ll say yes. be¬ 
cause problems are always there. But if 
you come as a guest, you won’t see the 
problems.” He adds: “Nepal is a land¬ 
locked country and we have always had 
problems getting goods in. Now, things 
are a little more difficult, but nothing has 
come to a standstill. If the Nepali isn't 
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starving in Nepal, why should an Indian 
' starve?" 

The HAN delegation met with Indian 
tour operators during their New Delhi 
visit. Both tlieNepalese and the Indians 

Roadsld* atalla In Kathmandu: mlaaina cllantaia 


A Hotel Association of 


epal team was in New 


Delhi last week to 


assure Indian tour 
operators that Nepal is 
still a terrific destination 



HnlHims 
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are reluctant to talk about what trans¬ 
pired, but Rana indicated that discus¬ 
sions touched on the fact that Indian 
operators aren’t trying "hard enough to 
market Nepal” It seems to have liad an 
effect—however small—if Holiday Nep¬ 
al advertisements are anything to go by. 
Holiday Nepal, a New Delhi-based com¬ 
pany that specialises in package tours, 
has begun releasing ads in newspap¬ 
ers—although a couple of months 
beyond its normal schedule—and execu¬ 
tives soothe anxious callers. "No prob¬ 
lem at all, Sir,” cooes a lady over the 
telephone. “If you were to go to Nepal 
with us, I guarantee nothing will go 
wrong. You will be picked up at the 
airport, and all meals are included in the 
package. Yes, restaurant timings have 
changed a little, they are open for a 
short while. But there are no problems. 
How many of you want to go?” 

As things stand, it might need a little 
more than anxious Nepalese and glib 
tour operators to get the Indians back on 
the Nepal trail again. Tourism, after all, 
has to contend with politics, whether it 
likes it or not. 

SudMp Chakravwti / Hmm Mhl 











( JUTE 

The white man cometh 

An unknown Scotsman creates ripples—and hope—by 
offering to buy the ailing Titaghar Jute Factory 


E ven as 8.(K)() jute mill workers 
participated in a four-hour rasto 
rokn agitation to press for tlie 
reopening of all of the 15 closed jute 
mills in West Bengal, ironically, for 
20,000 workers of one of the largest jute 
conglomerates, Titaghar Jute Factory 
Company (TJFC), there is promise of 
light at the end of a long dark tunnel fiom 
an unusual source. The great white hope 
for this once well-known group of jute 
mills is a hitherto unknown Scottish 
businessman, Reginald John Brealey, 
who has offered to bail out TGFC 
associate^. from its financial morass. 


Brealey’s application to buy the Mehta 
stake. 

That clearance has finally come with a 
few stringent strings attached. While 
pennitting Bl-ealey to purchase 9,00,000 
sterling shares of £1 paid-up in Titaghar 
Jute at 10 pence each, RBI has stipu¬ 
lated that the buyer should not dispose 
of any real assets of the four jute units in 
the group and that he should invest at 
least £2. .5 million initially over a specified 
period towards rehabilitation of these 
sick mills. 

According to Ramesh Dutt, one of the 
three new directors Brealey inducted to 



Insld* th« Titaghar Jute Factory: plodding along 


Sometime towards the end of 1988, 
Brealey, a venture capitalist and, more 
importantly, chairman of Sheffield Un¬ 
ited F'ootball Club, one of the profitable 
soccer clubs in the UK, made a dramatic- 
announcement: his intention to acquire 
51 per cent of the stake held by the 
GirSiarilal Mehta family in Titaghar 
Jute. This in turn would automatically 
vest control in the elusive Scotsman of 
the entire Thomas Duff group, since 
TJFC fully owns Victoria Jute and Sam- 
nugger Jute and has a majority stake in 
Angus Jute Mills which come under the 
Thomas Duff umbrella. And the deal 
would go through, it was said, subject to 
the Reserve Bank of India clearing 


The story doing the 
rounds in Calcutta's 
jute circles is that 
Brealey is a *f ront 
man^ for the Mehtas 
who own these sick 
mills 



Th* Angus Jute Mill: closed 


the TJFC board, the Scottish entrep¬ 
reneur has already written to the RBI 
clarifjnng his stand on the issue. “Mr 
Brealey is in the process of making 
arrangements for the funds. He will be in 
India at the end of the month after 
completing his business with banks and 
associates in London,” says Dutt. 

In addition to the Rs 7-crore rehabi¬ 
litation package, Brealey also has to find 
funds for the accumulated liabibties of 
the group—a staggering Rs 100 crores. 
The group owes money to virtually 
everyone—the workers theu" wage and 
bonus arrears, the financial institutions 
their interest payments, the state gov¬ 
ernment its raw jute and sales tax dues. 

The raw jute suppliers, the biggest 
creditors, are clamouring for payment 
every day at the 3 Clive Row offices of 
Thomas Duff. Some have even moved 
the Calcutta High Court for winding up 
of Victoria Jute Mill. 

The results of the group are distres¬ 
sing—a loss of around £5.6 million for 
the year ended 30 June, 1987. A deficit 
of £.38.38 million was carried forward for 
the financial year 1987-88. 

To compound the problem, Victoria 
and Angus mills have been closed since 
October last year, and workers are yet 
to receive their wages for ten months 
and bonus for two years. (The Victoria 
workers are demanding that the mill be 
opened immediately, while Angus, cur¬ 
rently under the scrutiny of the Bank for 
Industrial and Financial Reconstruction, 
can only be opened when a rehabilitation 
package is worked out.) Titaghar and 
Samnugger are functioning, but only 
just, with negligible production levels. 

Apinst this backdrop, Brealey’s in¬ 
tentions to acquire this beleaguered 
group is considered suspect by industry 
watchers and jute barons in particular. 
"At a time when most domestic jute 
manufacturers are finding it difficult to 
run their units, I cannot understand how 
Mr Brealey, who has no experience of 
the jute industry, can make Thomas Duff 
viable—a unit that has such massive 
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^ financial problems,” says M.D. Poddar, 
president of the Indian Jute Manufactur¬ 
ers’ Association (UMA). 

There are others—former Thomas 
Duff employees who have voiced their 
concern about Brealey’s intentions. In 
fact, the story that is doing the rounds in 
Calcutta’s jute circles has it that Brealey 
is a “front man” for the Mehtas. It is a 
carefully engineered plot, they claim, to 
enable the Mehtas to dissociate them¬ 
selves from the management of the jute 


mills and the massive accumulated 
debts. According to one estimate, the 
provident fund and ESI dues of Victoria 
alone amount to over Rs 7 crores. 

Brealey’s supporters, however, have 
a different story to tell. “Most of these 
mills were grossly mismanaged, hence 
the financial irregularities. We will be 
revamping the management and financial 
functions, and we are confident that by 
end June, most of the mills should be 
functioning smoothly.” says an optimis¬ 
tic Dutt. 

The revival strategy, it seems, is an 
export-oriented one. Brealey’s market- 
4jg thrust looks towards Europe. This is 
based on his assessment of an increa.se 
in demand for jute packaging in Euro¬ 
pean markets in the near future and 
attempts to tie up the sale of TJEC 
products with European consumers, 
claim Brealey’s Indian asscKiales. 

In the meantime, malicious stories 
continue to circulate. And what the final 
outcome will be is being watched with 
interest by jute barons as well as 
industnal circles. 

Debjani Sinha/Cafeutta 



Agreeing to split finaliy 

After much acrimony, the Shri Ram family members sign a 
trifurcation agreement 


A t long last, UCM Ltd has split. The 
unceremonius three-way split of 
the company came on 19 May when the 
board agreed to the trifurcation formula 
submitted by the warring branches of 
the Shri Ram family. While the division 
of the assets of the company largely 
follows the delineation suggested in the 
November 1988 agreement, there has 
been a major concession from the Bansi 
Dhar and Siddharth Shri Ram wings to 
the Bharat Ram branch in that they have 
agreed to pay Rs 9 crores (Rs 4.5 crores 
each) to the Bharat Rams. The Bharat 
Rams had earlier asked for a much larger 
sum to offset the liabilities coining over 
to them as a result of the division of the 
family assets. 

Two companies will now be floated by 
: he Bansi Dhar and Siddharth Shri Ram 
troups out of the assets carved out of 
he parent compay, DCM. The DCM 
^ '.hareholders will be given shares in the 
* !wo new companies and share-exchange 
dtios win be worked out in detail by the 
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(L to r) Vlnay Bharat Ram, Siddharth Shri Ram and Banal Ohar 


There has been a major 
concession from the 

Bansi Dhar and _ 

Siddharth Shri Ram _ 

wings which wili give Rs 
9 crores to the Bharat 
Ram branch 


respective managements. 1'he ratio for 
issue of shares in the new companies will 
be worked out on the basis of the net 
worth of these compdiiies, the reserves 
that the management of these com¬ 
panies decide lo retain, and the amount 
of equity capital they will issue. 

The investing public were anxiously 
watching the manoeuvres of the feuding 
family factions of northern India's pte- 
nuer business house for the past few 
months. 

DCM Ltd had a net worth of Rs 50 
crores on 30 June, 1980, the latest 
figure that is readily available 'I'he 
updated figure should be available only 
after the profit and loss accounts for the 
year ending 31 March, 1989, are pre¬ 
sented. Under the agreement ratified by 
the company’s board, the company will 
be split from the Ijist date and not 30 
June, 1988, as envi.saged originally. 

However, the ageeement endorsed 
the distnbution of assets worked out 
earlier. The Bansi Dhar group will get 
Shn Ram Fertilisers and Chemicals, Shri 
Ram Rayons, Hindon River Mills, Swa- 
tantra Bharat Mills and Daurala Sugar 
Works. 'I'he Bharat Ram group will 
retain the parent company, DCM Ltd, 
the Bara Hindu Rao complex, DCM 
Engineering Products, DCM Data Pro¬ 
ducts, Hissar Textile Mills, DCM 
Toyota and the Shri Ram Fibres group 
(winch has been floated by Arun Bharat 
Ram). The Siddharth Shri Ram group 
will get Shri Ram Foods.Mawana Sugar 

Although a division has linally been 
agreed upon, several major issues have 
yet to be sorted out. P'or one, tliere has 
been no bieakthrough in resolving the 
issue of excess shareholding of the 

—- Bharat Ram wmg. 

No less than 20 per 
cent of the total 
■ shares of the com- 

pany are reported 
Bharat 

'. ^ Rams. As a result 

of theit holdings, 
the Bharat Rams 
will get allotments 
in the equity of the 
new companies till 

^B.n.lOh.r 

bought over by the other two sections. 

Similarly, no decision has been taken 
regarding the holdings of the principal 
family outfit—MMLSR Co. Ltd—which 
holds the family stake of 8 per cent in 
DCM’s equity. Besides, MMSLK has 
substantial stakes in a whole range of 
subsidiaries of the group, such as Jay 
Engineering Works, Usha Interntitional 
and Shri Ram Refrigeration which all 
belong to Siddharth Shri Ram. 

Anjan Roy / N«w IMM 
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The return of the Yezdi 

Ideal Jawa hopes to come out of the red with a new, 
indigenous 175 cc motorcycle 


D riven to the wall by the sleek 
Japanese invasion of the two- 
wheeler market, the Mysore-based 
Ideal jawa Company almost gave up the 
race last year. A lockout and a move to 
retrench half its workforce of 2,000 in 
December had triggered take-over 
moves by rivals. But Ideal jawa is now 
back in the h'ay and ready to take on the 
tough market with a completely indige¬ 
nous 175 cc model of the popular and 
trusted Yezdi. Said company chief ex¬ 
ecutive T.R. Irani at a launching function 
in Bangalore on 20 May, "We are 
confident of zooming back with our 175 
cc model.” 

The company which reopened in 
February this year, has struggled to 
achieve a production level of 800 
motorcycles per month. But it has been 
tough going. Unable to go through with 
its retrenchment plan, the company 
tried to cut its losses by sending its 
employees on leave for 15 days a month 
at ^ per cent salaries. But Irani is now 
hopeful that Ideal jawa will soon revert 
to happier days. "The response to the 
model in Mysore has been good. We 
expect a better response in Bangalore,” 
he said. By June he expects to hit the 
target of 3,000 motorcycles a month 
besides employees returning to full-time 
worir. 

But Irani’s optimism has been greeted 
with reserve in the industry. For, the 
sale of the old Yezdi, despite the emo¬ 
tional attachment of Bangaloreans to the 
bike, had been dropping drastically prior 
to the company’s retrenchment plan and 
crisis last year. From 3,000 bikes per 
month in 1984, the average sales last 
year had dipped to less thw 1,000 per 
month. And before the lockout last year, 
production had dropped to only 800 
bikes a month. This led to a drop in the 
company’s market share fi-om 29 per 
cent in 1981 to less than 5 per cent last 
year. 

Irani pointed out, however, that the 
main advantage with the Yez^ 175 was 
I that it was a completely indigenous 
I product. "There will be no problems 
I with service and spares,” he says. 

I Besides, the new Yezdi is’expected to 
j find the slot between the old 250 cc and 
the sleek Japanese 100 cc models. The 
(xxnpany profiles the bike as “powerful 


yet fuel-efficient, rugged yet easy to 
handle, solid yet not pricy...It gives 
maximum nding comfort in every type of 
terrain, long hauls and city jaunts, and 
like all other models of Yezdi, needs only 
sunple maintenance.” 

The fibres are: fuel economy of 52 
km per litre, engine capacity of 175 cc, 
and maximum speed of 95 km per hour. 
Priced at Rs 15.500 (at Bangalore), the 
motorcycle is cheaper than any of the 
Japanese models in the market. 

Said Haji Abdul Sattar Sait, Ideal 
jawa’s dealer in Bangalore and a lifelong 
friend of the company’s founder- 
chairman, F.K. Irani, who died in 1984, 
"You must remember that Ideal jawa 


H arvinder Pal Singh has a compulsive 
urge: to sell as many insurance 
policies as possible. For the year ending 
31 March 1989, the 26-year-old de¬ 
velopment officer with Life Insurance 
Corporation (LIC) cleaned up Ks 2 
crores in sold policies. 

Many insurance executives would 
give their right arm for that sort of sales 
volume. But not Singh, On 28 April, he 
created a record, selling Rs 2.54 crores 
worth of Lie’s Bima Sandesh policies in 
a single day. Now, says Singh, he is 
waiting for two things: a listing in the 
Guinness Book of World Records, and to 
do Rs 8 crores worth of business in a 
day. Says Singh: “You just have to sell 
the right policy to the ri^t person at the 
right time.” 

The "right” policy—the Bima San¬ 
desh—fits an employer snugly. He pays 
the premium, and his employees pick up 
the benefits. For everything from death 
by accident, natural causes and perma¬ 
nent disability. An added bonus is that 
accident claims under the policy would 
be double the sum insured. 

The "right” person- -in this case the 
right company—turned out to be 
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Th* rww YudI motorbike on display In 
Bangalore: trash start 


has a good name traditionally. Even 
today there are milkmen in Bangalore 
using 30-year-old Yezdis (formerly 
jawas) to de^ver the morning milk. ” The 
launch of the bike in Bangalore on 20 
May did attract a curious crowd at Sait’s 
sales centre. Whether such cunosity will 
move the market to help Idea! jawa ride 
out of the red is the industry’s question. 
Prakash Batawadi/Sangatona 


Escorts Ltd. Through Kitu N.inda, the 
company’s first lady, whom ho con¬ 
vinced to become his agent. Singh 
landed a plum deal: on 28 April, 1,1)18 
executives under the age of 50 were 
insured. Ms Nanda received 7.5 per 
cent of the premium amount as her fee, 
and Singh walked a 
cent deduction from 
his annua) target and 
a spanking new Pre¬ 
mier 118NE. Not 
bad for a day’s busi¬ 
ness. 

Singh had plugged 
away at the Escorts 
top management 
for three Harvliwtor P«l Singh 

months before the deal materialised. 
And he is already on the way to repeat¬ 
ing his performance with three “major 
industrial houses ”, although he declines 
to name them for fear of competition. 
But competition is one thing that Singh 
need not fear. With his innovative 
approach to policy selling—and obvious 
savvy for the job—Singh can well be the 
leader of the pack for a long time. 
Gopkwth Menon/ktow DeHri 
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Going for a recor d 

A Delhi agent sets his sights on entering the Guinness Book 


with a 10 per 
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W hat is the dapper, 
bearded new 

Assocham chief planning to 
do? Become the most inter¬ 
ventionist president 
Assocham has ever had? Or 
prepare the ground to stand 
for Parliament fix>m the 
South Bombay constituency? 
Looks like Viren Shah, at 
least for the present, is 
trying to make sure that his 
left hand knows what his 
right hand is doing, if one 
considers the advertisement 
which appeared in a business 
fortnightly recently with the 
bold headline: “ Viren J, Shah 
is looking for his right hand”. 
The chairman and managing 
director of Mukand Ltd 
apparently lost his right hand 
after his executive assistant 
of three years, Krishnan 
Nair, was promoted as depu¬ 
ty general manager. Shah 
himself is bashful about his 
advertisement which was 
prepared by the Prime 
Minister's pet agency. Re- 
diffusion. He prefers by way 
of an explanation: "You know 
my interests are so varied 
unlike other businessmen’s. I 
need an assistant who will 
prepare notes and do re¬ 
search in topics ranging fi-om 
politics to economies of the 
USSR and China. ” The truth 



Viren J. Shah 
iIsLodangFor 
His Right Hand 
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Vlrin Shah (Inaat) and tha ad 

is that the Assocham chief, a 
BJP man, is said to be a hot 
candidate for the South Bom¬ 
bay seat and needs a hot- 
shot major-domo to prepare 
the ground. And this should 
give sleepless-nights to sit¬ 
ting MP MurliDeora. 

^^hether Dhirubhai 
Ww Ambani “runs” the fi¬ 
nance ministry or not, woe 
betide the person who dares 
to cross swortls with the 
Reliance supremo. 

And who knows this 
better than the Chhabrias? 
The take-over tycoons have 
suddenly not only lost their 
golden touch, but find them¬ 
selves being investigated by 
all kinds of government agen¬ 
cies. First, the Reserve 
Bank of India, for unstated 
reasons, stymied the Chhab- 
rk bids for Gammon India 
and Shalimar Paints. 

Now, to make things hot, 
the Enforcement Directorate 
is believed to have sum¬ 
moned the Dubai-based 
Manu Chhabria to clarify his 
status and the source of his 
hinds. At the same time, the 
Directorate of Revenue In¬ 


telligence is about to serve 
showcause notices to two 
Chhabria companies, Orson 
and Nihon, for alleged cus¬ 
toms evasion. 

Ofcourse, younger 
brother Kishore emphasises 
that Manu has been called 
only to furnish some informa¬ 
tion in his capacity as SIbw 
Wallace chairman. While 
Manu has been cooling his 
heels outside the country 



Manu Chhabria; comarad? 


since February—after the 
Gammon setback—both 
brothers must be rueing the 
day they crossed the Ambani 
path in the tussle for L&T. 

URLMpe^ 

ChviviL 

M adras Refineries Ltd 
(MRL) seems all set 
on diversification. T^e public 
sector unit signed an agree¬ 
ment last week with the giant 
Chevron Chemicals of the 
US to manufacture auto¬ 
mobile lubricant additives. 

The Rs 18-crore venture— 
the capital of which will be 
split 60:40 between MRL 
and Chevron—will com¬ 
mence production in 1991 at 
Maiiali, near Madras. The 
venture expects to slash Rs 
8 crores a year from India’s 
import bill. 
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The all-new Business World 
Everything about the 
new'look BusinessWorld 
stands testimony to the 
vibrancy we put into 
business reporting: the 
exciting cover page, the 
easy-to-read layout, more 
colour, more photographs, 
and a lot more pages. 
Fast-paced to keep up with 
the ever-changing world of 
business. 

Written by a d>'namic new 
editorial team. Live-wired. 
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together page after page of 
exciting, relevant reading. 
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style. Taking the tedium 
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^e Rise And Rise 0( 
Darhari Seth - a sp^ght 
on the limelight - shy, 
werful personality in the 
ouse of Tatas. 

“Special Features”: 
Innovative stories like 




SAIL’s Perestroika - a 
firsthand account of the 
attempt to turn the Steel 
Authority of India around. 
The new Viiay Mall ya - a 
^ek into the life of India’s 
most colourfiil industrialist. 
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T lic English form clubs when 
abroad. The Chinese set up Chi¬ 
natowns. Calcutta has one too - 
only all roads from heie seem to lead to 
the Dum Dum International Aiiport 
these days. For, the city’s Chinese 
community has come to believe that 
migration to the West could dramati¬ 
cally transform their lives for the better. 

Ironically enough, it was wth these 
very expectations that the first Chinese 
immigrants had come to Calcutta well 
over a century ago. The influx increased 
over the years, and at its peak (im¬ 
mediately after the Second World War) 
the strength of the community stood at 
50,000—larger than any South-Asian 
city west of Singapore, could boast of. 
Now the numbers have dwindled to 

68 


about one-third of this strength. And 
with the annual rate of emigration run¬ 
ning into a few hundreds, Chinatown 
may well become a historical curiosity 
in the near future. 

It IS the younger generation Chinese 
who is most disenchanted with India. 
Despite having known no other country 
than this, most Chinese youth feel, at 
best, detached from it, and at worst, 
subtly persecuted. Despite having gone 
in for Western education in schools and 
collegt^s generally favoured by the Indian 
elite (the Chinese medium schools in 
the dty have been recording decreasinjg 
attendance of late) most CWnese find it 
difficult to find jobs in reputed concerns. 

The sub-text of all their complaints is; 
“Nobody is wilBng to hire me because of 


my race. ” Even those among them who 
have gone to reputed institutions such as 
St Xaviers College or one of the lITs 
(Indian Institute of Technology), find 
that at the end of it all they have no 
option but to join either the family 
business or a Chinese establishment. 

Girls have it easier, though. Luo 
Hsing Ling, wdio helps her father run his 
restaurant says: “I can think of only one 
boy who worked in a commercial firm 
and he left his job some time back. But 
-almost all the girls I knew in school are 
worldng as secretaries. After doing 
secretarial courses we easily manage to 
get jobs.” 

And those who don’t have the advan- 
■ tage of vocational education, find a ready 
source of employment in the numerous 
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beauty parlours that dot the city. The 
conventional wisdom in the city has it 
that a Chinese woman is by definition a 
good beautician and hair dresser. The 
community exploits this myth to the hilt, 
so much so that every beauty parlour in 
the city appears to be an exclusive 
Chinese domain. 

TTie men, however, aren’t content 
with small-time employment. And the 
ambitions they harbour ensure that the 
West takes on the look of a Shangri-la. 
But what do foreign lands have to offer 
that India doesn’t? “Higher returns for 
one thing," says Philip Chung, “and for 
the same amount of work. ” And to this 
industrious race, long assdfciated with 
“ Irade and commerce, profits are impor¬ 
tant. Even though the cost of living is 


considerably higher in the West, it still 
works out to a better deal than the one 
they have here, and the Chinese estab¬ 
lish themselves well and fast. Says Rev. 
Chiu Ting Tao, the principal of a Chinese 
school: “Ninety-five per cent of the 
Chinese who emigrate to the West make 
it in less than five years. They join a 
restaurant or a laundry, work upto 20 
hours a day, are paid overtime, and 
before you know it, they have set up 
their own establishments.” 

B ut surely, this spirit of enterprise 
paid off in India, too? Not really, is 
the consensus in the community, the 
government’s attitude having been far 
from positive. A major grouse is the 
existence of the ‘stateless citizens’ 
(some 400 in number) among them. The 
Government of India granted citizenship 
only to those Chinese who were bom in 
the country after 26 January, 19.50. The 
others had to make do with a British 
Subject passport or a Mainland passport. 
Travel for such people was severely 
curtailed and at one time they even had 
to take special permission if they wanted 
to proceed beyond the city’s limits. 
Indian citizenship could be applied for, 
but remained for the most part elusive. 

Most people have not forgotten the 
trauma they underwent in the years 
immediately after the Chmese aggres¬ 
sion of 1%2, either. Much like the 
Japanese in America during the Second 
World War, the Chinese in the city had 
several restrictions placed on their free¬ 
dom, and some of them were even 
incarcerated in camps. Even as in¬ 
nocuous a practice as the burrung of 
firecrackers during funeral processions 
was banned. Hindi Chini bhai bhai wasn’t 
even an empty slogan, then. 



FonignlandMoH^ 
hlghemiunm§orth0 
aanm amount at wotk, 
AndtothoChtnoaOfan 
Induatriouanea, hog 
aaaodatadwHhtndo 
andcommarco, 
pioHtaaralmportmd 



(MiovajriM CMiwm o«M>rato Uwir iMw ywr; 
(iMriow) a atiMl Kww In Tangn; a 
community undar atiaaa 

Memories such as these die hard, and 
the feeling of persecution persists. A 
community elder says: “We like to thmk 
of ourselves as IndHans. But we would 
feel Indian if the government did a little 
more for us. Anglo-Indians are nomin¬ 
ated to Parliament because they are an 
ethnic minority. Nothing has been done 
for us." 

Hence the feeling of alienation and the 
existence of a sense of xenophobia, the 
latter a carry-over of earlier times. 'Fhe 
first Chinese to arrive in Calcutta, a 
Cantonese named Yong Atchew (who 
went on to set up the first su^r mill in 
Bengal) settled down with Ws fellow- 
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ountrymen well away from the main 
I ^-ity. Later immignuits settled at what is 
I now known as Chinatown (locally known 
as Tirretti Bazar), close to the city’s 
commercial area but ‘closed’ to the local 
populace. It soon became a flourishing 
locality—innumerable shops, res- 
I taurants, schools, temples, and yes, the 
I rare opium den. 

The later settlers composed shoe¬ 
makers m the main. And since tanneries 
I could not be located in the heart of the 
aty, a new Chinatown sprang up, at 
j Dhapa (literally ‘dumping ground’ in 
I Bengali) or Tangra as it is popularly 
I known. The settlement on the eastern 
Uringes of the city was set up on 
Reclaimed swamps or ponds, leaskl or 
’ nought outright from the local zamin- 
dars. and grew ra|^y as more and more 
Chinese shifted house, attracted by the 
cheap rates at which land was going. 
Today Tangra, lying on one side of a 
newly construct^ link road, is hidden 
from the public gaze by the high walls of 
the tanneries. A local wit remarks: 
“This is where the Great Wall actuaUy 
begins." 

And beyond the Wall lies an exotic 
world. The serpentine lanes, cobbled 
courtyards and forbiddingly high walls 
make it look straight out of a Manchurian 
historical. The cdour red—symbolising 
luck and happiness, not communism—is 
ubiquitous: on walls, windows, doors 
1 and even furniture. Almost every build- 
fing bears the militant image of the 
Chinese guardian and protector, Kuang 
Ti as well as Choi Sung, the goddess of 
wealth. 

Haunted by the fear of cultural inva¬ 
sion by the ‘outsider’, the Chinese ding 
to their traditions with near desperation. 
Social institutions such as the joint fanuly 
survive to this very day and almost all 
businesses are owned jointly by the 
family. The fear of social ostradsm is so 
strong in a dosed society that no one 
dares question the existing order. 

N ot that the Chinese are a 
homogeneous lot Within the com¬ 
munity there are clearly marked distinc¬ 
tions—the most populous and affluent 
•ire the Hakkas, a nomadic people from 
north China. They are engaged m the 
leather trade, carpentry and the res¬ 
taurant business. The Cantonese who 
come next, also ply the same trades. 
Ilie Hupeis are into dentistry, while 
hose from Shanghai have a monopoly 
I )ver the laundry business. 

Each dan, or extended family, has its 
iwn leader, whose word is law—yes, 
Xtven in this day and age. Cho^n for “his 
I d^e, wisdom and integrity’’ he settles all 
I Msputes involving his clan members. 


Some Chinese festivals 


Generafly flits during the 
months ^ Fetmiary w March. 
It is the first day (rf the year in 
the Clnnese hmv calendar. 
Festivities go on ftH* days with 
dragon and Son dances 
executed to the dash of 
cynduls and drums. Hiese 
symbolise the expulsion of evil 
spirits by the forces of good. 
Abhjphangand other 
traditional C^hinese games are 
played. Littie red ai^ gold 
envelopes containing money 
(caBed hagpao) ate donati^ 
The celebrations tenranate 
after IS days with the Lantern 
Festivalin wlach people vie 
with each other to ntake exotic 
lanterns. 


LiteraBy ‘sweeping the ^ve' 
inChin^. Itis h^ twice a 
year, in spring and in autunai, 
to pray fm* the souls of the 
deceased. Each dan has its 
own famBy plot in the cemetry, 
where the bones of their dead 
Be. *1116 Sao Moo cnemony is 
held over three Sundays. The 
entire commuraty gathers 
togetiier, a ten coursehanquet 
is prepaid and eaten 
togeAer. The Chinese befieve 
thid their ancestors partake of 
tins food. 

_ 

Celebrated in May, on the fifth 
day <d the fiftii month in the 
Chinese calendar. It 
commemcnates the death (d a 
famous poet and patriot of the 
Middle Ages, Cbe Yartg. At 
that time, China had 
divided into seven waning 
Stides— the most powers of 
whidi was ruled by the 


Chings. The tyrannical Chiiqj 
Chib Huang (IIk buflder of the 
Great WaB) got into a conflict 
with the oth^ kings who 
decided to form a coalition to 
fi^ him. Ching ChBi Hu^ 
tr^ to breed (Bssension in the 
coaBtioa Che Yang, a trusted 
adviser of the long of Choe, 
saw through this and warned 
his king against tiie 
conspiracy. The king paid in 
heed. Disliearteiied, Che Yang 
committed suicide, drowning 
himself in a lake near the 
Yangtse Kiang. The people of ; 
Choe threw dumplings into the 
lake so that the ^ ^ not eat 
the mortid rernanw of their 
beloved martyr. Boats 
shaped Uce a dragons adso 
served to scare away the fish. 
'These rituals are carried out to 
this day. 

miooii FliivI _ 

Takes place on the 15th day of 
tile Sth month m the Chinese 
calendar in memoriamirfa 
plot to oust the foreign 
Mandiu rulers from China. 

The revolt was sparked off 
when people who had 
assernUed to watch the new 
moon, cut the traditional round 
moon cakes to discover ludden 
messages inciting them to 
revolt 

To this day, the Qunese 
prepare sim^ round naoon 
cakes made of black bean, 
flour and preserved eggs, and 
sit ^ late into the r^t‘They 
befi^e that the spirte of tile 
dead try to conanunicate vnth 
tiiem at this time and seances 
are held to aid tUs process. ' 
With mass convmions to 
Chretianity, however, these 
practices ate becoming very 
rare. 
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TRENDS 


Grievances usuaDy surface during the 
Sao Moo festival, when the Chinese get 
together to pray for their dead, and are 
settled inuiKdiately. The Chinese, for 
j the most part, shun the law courts, 
i viewing them with suspicion. 

I This suspicion extends to most things 
I non-Chinese, and as a lo^pcal corollary 
] they come up with their own substitutes, 
i So, Tangra houses Chinese schools, 
i restaurants, and has its own newspap- 
! ers. There are six Chinese schools, of 
! which Mei Kwang is the oldest. This, 

! along with Pei Mei and Chien Kuo offers 
I instruction exclusively in the Chinese 
medium (Mandarin). 

L The newspapers Vm Thao Nyit Pao 
(Overseas Chinese Commerce of India) 
and the Yin Thoo Sang Pao (The 
Chinese Journal of India) together 
account for a subscription of 1,400. 
They carry translations horn the EngUsh 
language dailies of the dty and items 
from Taiwanese newspapers. The for¬ 
mer publication doesn't possess a ty|«- 
setting machine—instead skilled c^g- 
raphists copy out (Hcto^phs in verdt^ 
columns, a process which takes a good 
five hours. 

Restaurants there are in abundance 
and according to local myth they serve 
‘authentic' Chinese food. Fed with such 
notions, the city elite throng the place 
even though as one restaurant owner 
puts it: “The cuisine is about as authen- 
I tic as chop suey." And the few places 
which serve the real stuff are little- 
known family affairs which seek no 
publicity, bear no signboards and are 
known only to locals. 

Among the Tangra Chinese are some 
affluent businessmen, too. Running 
flourishing enterprises they are perhaps 
the only remaining symbols of what was 
once called the Chinese success story. 
But evoi they are curiously untouch^ 
by the disease that is endemic among 
I their Indian counterparts—upward so- 
j dal mobility. Not for them belonging to 
' exclusive dubs or moving to ‘posh’ dty 
I localities. And the restraint has its 
reasons—a leading (Chinese business¬ 
man moved to upper-class Alipore with 
disastrous ccmsequences: his young 
daughter was nuirdered by the newly- 
recruited servant 

I nsecurity stems from other facfrxs 
too. Pnxninent among them, econo- 
! mic uncertainties. Even tannery owners 
I and dwe-shop owners, otherwise an 
I affluent lot have begun to feel the pinch. 

The Chinese Shoe Shop Owners Asso- 
1 dation feds that labour iHtMons and 
k >1ecreasing prints make lAisiness diffi- 
1 i.ult Ind^ customers tend to haggle 
with greater zest and fervour in a 
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Clunese-owned shop. Hawkers sefl the 
same stuff on pavements at much lower 
prices, not having to bear the cost of 
overheads. So. the Chinese end up 
being squeezed from both sides. 

The West then, takes on the look of a 
Promised Land. The yo^er Chinese 
temptid by the opportunities that beck¬ 
on, shakes off his traditional bonds, on 
occasion even converts to Christianity to 
gain easier access to Engiidi medium 
schoob, and scrimps and saves to buy a 
one-way ticket to material nirvana. 
Leaving behind Chinatown—increasing¬ 
ly beginnmg to look Iflce a ghost dty. 
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CONTROVERSY 


For G todse^s sake 

Fradcep Dalvi’s play on the Mahatma's assassin runs into trouble 


P laywright Pradeep Dalvi visited 
Pune a few years ago, to study 
the famous Abhayankar murder 
case, in which four young men wore 
convicted and hanged, with a view to 
dramatise it. While in the city, Dalvi got 
curious about Nathuram Godse, the 
assassin of Mahatma Gandhi, and began 
asking around for his relations (still 
based in Pune). He got to meet Gopal 
Godse at the family home and was 
surprised to see a silver urn that con¬ 
tained the ashes of Nathuram. According 
to Hindu custom they should have been 
immersed in a holy nver long ago. 

Dalvi was then shown the assassin's 
will, which said: “1 am confident that the 
youth of the nation will definitely bring 
back Sindhu nadi (nver) to India, one 
day. 'Fhen a part of my ashes should be 
immediately immersed in the Sindhu on 
the auspicious day. Till that day a part of 
my ashes should be kept aside.” 

Considerably intngued by the perso¬ 
nality of the murderer and realising that 
there was very little known about him, 
Dalvi decided to write a play jvhich 
would fill in the lacuna of information. 
Research had its own constraints— 
there was an incredible paucity of mate¬ 
rial on the assassin. All literature on 
Nathuram had been proscribed by the 
Government of India, until 1969, when 
Justices Chandrachud and Desai set 
aside this ban. 

But Dalvn persisted and came up with 
some interesting information. Godse, he 
discovered, had had no objections to 
jinnah taking over as Prime Minister of 
India, as long as India remained undi¬ 
vided. A number of people had picketed 
outside Birla Bhawan in Delhi im¬ 
mediately before Independence, plead¬ 
ing with Gandhi that he prevent the 
impending partition. The Mahatma 
promised that the country would be 
divided only over his dead body. Godse 
was among the picketers. And when the 
country was broken up, Godse was 
among those who felt very betrayed. 

Soon after, Gandhi went on a fast unto 
death to ensure that the Indian govern¬ 
ment gave Pakistan its fair share of the 
oreign account of undivided India, 
lodse was conviced (and said so during 
ibis cross-examination) that “it was my 
P Solemn duty to put an end to the physical 
existence of Gandhi”. 


F eeling lli.it the 
lountiv should 
know more about this 
episode its 

history. Daivi decided HIf 

to write a pl.iy set in 
those trauiiiatu' times, M 

which would r<'\eiil ^ 

the workings of 
Godse’s mind liv Julv 
l‘.)oH, the script of ^ 

Mee Natlmnim (iod^c 
(This Is Nadiiir- 
am (liidsf Speaking) 
was complete and Dal- 
VI submitted it to the 
state Kangabhoomi 

Prayog Parmirikshan - 

Mandal (Stage Pei- _ 

formance Scrutinv 

Board) for its approval, fromthapolice 

In Febniary 1989, the ium 





Piadaap Dalvi 

Says DaM: "I cannot 
understand what tiw 
emtsorsareahaidof. It 
is f(Hty yean since the 
nuut^. How can it 
affect anyone? And 
aiytshoidd people be 
ke^ bt the dmif about 
thepersonwho 
nmderedGandN?** 


play was rejected in toln beciiiise the 
board felt that Dalvi “tried to glorify 
Nathuram Godse”, and that the plav, if 
staged, would “create chaos in the 
present state ot scKiety". 

The playwright promptly put in .in 
appeal in the Bombay High Court, chal¬ 
lenging this decision. The case is sche¬ 
duled to come dp for hearing on 23 June, 
and until then the fate of Dalvi’s latest 
play hangs in balance. 

Dalvi, though, is no stranger to con¬ 
troversy, having wntten politii'al plays 
even earlier. During the Kmergency he 
wrote Mataji. a play based on the 
relationship between Mrs Indira Gandhi 
and her then heir-apparent Sanjay. Pra- 
tiksha depicted the struggle of the 
common man during the Kmergency. 
And, of course, there was the play based 
on the Abhayankar murder case, which 
led to Mec Nathuram (lodse Holte. a 
play in two acts, which dramatises the 
events from .'10 January, 1948, the day of 
the Gandhi assassination to 15 Novem¬ 
ber, 1949, when Godse was hanged. 

Dalvi feels that too much is being 
made of the fact that his protagonist was 
the assassin of Mahatma (iaiidhi. He 
asks; “I cannot understand what the 
censors are afraid of. It is forty years 
since the murder, how can it affect 
anyone? And why should people be kept 
in the dark about the person who 
murdered Gandhi?” 

But Dalvi will have to wait until 23 
June to have his queries answered. 
Olga TaWs/BcMnAiajr 







BOOK EXTRACT 


Cricket reflections 

Sir Garfield Sobers, perhaps the greatest all-rounder of all time, 
reminisces about the stalwarts of his time and contends that the game is 

not really any harder today 


I would love to be still playing com¬ 
petitive cricket. I envy those who 
are currently representing the West 
Indies. It is said that the game has 
clianged suice I retired from Test crick¬ 
et in 1974, that it is a harder game to 
play. 

They say there are more fast bowlers 
bowling more short-pitched deliveries, 
making it difficult for batsmen to play 
their shots, and that the players are 
fitter and take more catches. They say 
there is more pressure because of the 
extra financial rewards. 


The game has changed in some ways, 
I will concede that. There are bigger 
incentives for the players, more travell¬ 
ing and more matches to play. It is true 
that the players train harder than in my 
day. The more time you spend at 
catching practice, the more catches you 
will take. We (fidn’t chase round the 
boundary and dive to stop fours as some 
fielders do now. 

But I do not accept that it is any 
harder now for batsmen than it was 
when I was playing. In the past decade 
there have been more fast bowlers of 
quality, but most of them have retired or 
are nearing the end of their career. The 
West Indian dominance in fast bowling 
seems to be on the wane, temporarily at 
least. 

Malcolm Marshall survives, the fas¬ 
test and strai^test of them, but Michael 
Holding, Joel Gamer. Colin Croft and 
Andy Roberts have all left Test cricket. 
It was shown in the Reliance World Cup 
in India and Pakistan that their succes- 




Soti«ra: pacaman, aplnnar and bataman 
extraordinary 

sors, Courtney Walsh, 
Patrick Patterson and 
Winston Benjamin, are 
still learning their 
craft. 

Except for Patter¬ 
son, who is genuinely 
quick, I do not think 
any of the new genera¬ 
tion is as fast as the 
players who have de¬ 
parted. Surrey’s 
Tony Gray has 

Gary Sobara with 
Sunil Oavaakar; all-tima groat: 


potential because he is the same size as 
Joel Gamer, whose mam threat lay in 
the way he steepled the ball up at the 
batsman off a length. 1 think any great 
batsman of the past would have been 
troubled by ‘Bird’. 

Marshall, now neanng the veteran 
stage, may have three or four years left. 
For a small man he gets tremendous 
pace by running in fast and not hesitating 
as he comes to the crease. 1 once played 



for my Barbados club side, Police, 
against him and fouad him a little pre¬ 
sumptuous. I believe he still is. 1 was 
forty at the time, and the locals were 
saying he was waiting for me. I enjoyed 
playing against him. 

There is no one to take the place of 
Holding, who became a great bowler 
after taking some time to establish 
himself. Perhaps one of the new crop 
will follow his example—Walsh, 
perhaps, who has had a sound appren¬ 
ticeship with Gloucestershire. 

The lesson of the 1987 World Cup is 
that the pendulum is swinging back 
towards spin bowlers. The most suc¬ 
cessful bowlers were the spinners like 
Maninder Singh and John Emburey. I 
believe that is a good thing. Spin bowling 
always has been an integral part of the 
game. It is coming back because a 
generation of batsmen is emerging that 
has little experience of playing it. Good 
spin bowlers are taking wickets again. 

When 1 was playing the Indians had 
’ four spin bowlers of world class: Bedi, 
Venkatara^van, Prasanna and Chan- 


do not believe 
:he game is 
my more 
ntimidatory 
lodav. Was 
jhere any more 
fearsome pair of 
pacemen than Lillee 
and Thomson? Hall 
and Griffith maybe, 



drasekhar. For a time India was one ol 
the most respected cncketing nations in 
the world, twice winning senes against 
the West Indies. 


T he emergence of the West Indies ,is 
the world’s best team began in 
Australia in 1960-61 under the late Sir 
Frank Worrell, the greatest captain I 
played under in my twenty-year career 
as a Test player. I was honoured to 
succeed him and continue his work of 


uniting the players from diffeteiit re¬ 
gions of the Caribbean. ! 

By 1963 we had the outstanding pair j 
of fast howlers in world ciicket- Wes j 
Hall, last, tireless and lull ol ilio joy of I 
bowling, and Charlie Gnilith, fright- i 
enmgly hostile at times and ciucified bv | 
those who claimed his action was some j 
times outside the laws. In 196-t-(i.') it was • 
said that the .-XustiMlians spent hours i 
looking at films of Charlie’s action. It 
they thought he threw the occasional 
delivery, why take liours.' It should Itave 
been noticeable in .i split second. 

There h,is been no moio etfeclive j 
West Indian last howler than Charlie | 
Gntfith. I would much soonei tace the | 
last-bowling battery ol Clive l.lovd’s ] 
team than Charlie and Wes in their i 
prime Charlie’s opponents rjueneil his i 
action beeaiise his left leg duin’l land 
wliete It should h.ive landed anil he w.is | 
open-chested, lie didn’t Ivive a textbook 
action so he must have thrown, they 
cl.iimed, especially when he bowled Ins 
bouncer or Ins deadliest ball ol all, Ins 
yorker. 

No team had as manv as tour fast 
bowlers when I was playing, and I agi ee 
that having ftesh fast bowlers coming at 
you all day must be tiresome. But the 
policy of using so much pace was 
effective because the oilier teams tlid | 
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Are there any batsmen who are better 
players than these in the modern Rame? 
Viv Richards compares with them, but it 
is hard to think of any others playing 
today. Viv became a great strokeinaker, 
a player the crowds love to watch Hut 
for most of his career he has been an 
‘eye’ player and has tended to play 
across the line occasionally. When you 
are young you can get away with it. Your 
reflexes are quick enough to get you into 
the right position, and you can survive 
the odd mistake. 

I do not believe the game is any more 
intimidatory now than it was in ttie 
past generations. In many Test matches 
I played in, there was no restraint on the 
use of short-pitched deliveries. In Au¬ 
stralia, Dennis Lillee and Jeff Thomson 
didn't hold themselves back against Eng¬ 
land in 1974. Was there any more 
fearsome pair of opening bowlers than 
Dennis and Jeff? Wes and Charlie 
mavbe, but no pair or even (juartet from 
the modem era. 

Was there any more intimidatory 
bowler than Harold Larwcxid.'' Sir Donald 
Bradman, whom 1 am proud to claim as a 
friend, has some views on that! Was 
there a better English bowler than Fred 
Trueman, a man 1 played against many 
times and admired for his tenacity, 
aggression and Yorkshire humour? 

Far from being harder to play, I would 
sav It is easier in some respects today. 1 
never wore a helmet, for example. With 
a helmet a batsman can lake more nsks. 
1 preferred to rely on my judgement and 
my skill with the bat. If 1 was somehow 
able to play Test cricket today, 1 would 
still not wear a helmet. They should not 
be part of cncket. 

1 was only twice struck in the head, 
once by a ball from a medium-pace 
bowler. Richard Jefferson, which 1 lost in 
the murk of the pavilion at Lord's in 


Dannis LHlae. with Thornton, lormad a 
taartoma pace duo 


not ha\'t' enough good batsmen to coun¬ 
ter It. 'I’he .standard ol batting has gone 
down I'here aie a lew great players 
today, like Sunny Gavaskar, but the 
average Test batsman is not what he 




used to be. 

riie genuine bouncer is the one that 
[lasses at head height, not chest high. It 
is a legitimate part of the game. In the 
West Indies some pl.iyers will hook it for 
SIX. It !.-< seen as an opportunity to score 
runs Facing the binvkfrs of Clive 
LIo\d's team would not worry me. 1 
would have welcomed the challenge. 
And so would many otheis, players like 
Sjy’inour Nurse, Clyde Walcott, Ever- 
tott Weekes, Rohan Kaiihai and Conrad 
Hi^te all masters of the hook shot. 



1962. It kiirK'ked out two teeth, and 1 
had eleven stitches in the mouth. Aftei 
Colin Cowdrey had his arm broken in a 
I Test match against the West Indies the 
following year, the MCC at last decided 
to install sight-screens at that end. The 
other occasion was in my first club 
match in Barbados. 

Nor did I wear a thigh pad. 1 tried 
weanng one early in my career and 
found It cumbersome and uncomfort¬ 
able. 1 reasoned that I had a bat to 
protect me. 1 cannot ever remember 
being injured by a blow on the thigh. The 
only protection I wore was the tradition¬ 
al box and pads. When 1 was a boy we 





Charlie Griffith: moat effective Weat Indian faat b 

often only had one pad between us, so 
we had to be sure we middled the ball! 

Throughout my career I used a bat 
weighing two pounds four ounces. In 
those day.s that was looked upon as a 
fairly heatw bat. Some frftod4^ ^yers 
use bats up to a peidiftiieavier in wight. 

1 think that is ludicr^s. To be able to cqt;^ • 
and hook properly, a batsman needs 
lighter bat, w'hich may be one of the'" 
reasons why so many of the modem 
players cannot play these shots in a 
competent manner. 

T here would have been more chances 
to have broken more records than 1 
did il 1 was starting my career today. 1 
look around and see few players of real 
class. Ian Botham? His name appears as , 
the leading wicket-taker in Tests be- 1 
cause he is a great trier and has been 
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able to play much more cricket in a 
shorter period, much of it against 
weakened opposition, than the bowlers 
of the past were able to play. 

Thirty years ago it was possible to 
play in only five Tests a year. Now it is 
anything up to twelve. It is now far 
easier to break records. Fred True¬ 
man’s 67 Tests occupied fifteen years, 
and he took 307 wickets. Botham’s Test 
career was in its tenth year, in which 
time he took part in 85Tests, when he 
beat Dennis Lillee’s record of 355 
against New Zealand in 1986. 

1 judge greatness on the quality of the 
opposition. Would Botham have taken 



so many wickets if he was playing 
regularly against Weekes, Worrell. Wal¬ 
cott and the other great players of my 
time? 1 doubt it. When he loured the 
' West Indies in 1985-86 Ian look 11 
wickets ait 48 apiece. Eventually he 
should pass 400 wickets and may end up 
the leading wicket-taker in the history of 
Tests.' 

Ian could have stamped himself as one 
of the greatest all-rounders very early in 
his career if his batting had been more- 
responsible. He wanted to play his shots 
too early. You cannot slog good bowling, 
oarticularly the West Indian bowling. 
Even the best players have to graft and 
luild an innings. 

Keith Miller was a better all-rounder 
^lan Ian Botham because he Wad more 
^^yle. He was a faster, more threatening 
bowler. 

^ iOAt 4- 10 June 1989 


1 have already shown that figures 
cannot be a true guide to making com¬ 
parisons between players of different 
eras, but Miller had the advantage both 
with the bat (his average was 36 against 
Botham’s 35) and with the ball (170 
wickets at twenty-two against Botham’s 
373 at twentv-eight at the end of the 
1987 Pakistan series in England). In 
Miller’s day Australia played matches 
only against the senior Test-match- 
playing countnes; England, West Indies, 
India and South Africa. 

Botham’s Kiwlmg record could be 
overtaken by Richard Hadlee, a thinking 
bowler who must be rated a great 
aU-rounder in any company. He is the 
one 1 most admire of the present 
all-rounders. He has taken wickets 
against the In-st batsmen on their own 
pitches. He’s proved himself. 

Pakistan’s Imran Khan has impressive 
figures and is a fine cricketer, but only 
became a Test class batsman in the last 
five yeais of his career. He can now 
build an innings in the interests of his 
side. He has achieved that by hard work 
and much practice. With the ball, Imran 
has a high strike rate against the best 
players, and he is such an inspirational 
figure as captain that when he had a 
fractured shin and w’as out of Test 
cricket for a long timt Pakistan’s results 
slumped. When ho was fit and returned, 
Pakistan once again became one of the 
best sides in the world. They managed 
to beat England on their own pitches for 
the first time. 

Imran is one of the group of twenty- 
two Test players Who scored more than 
10(K) runs and took more than 100 
wickets in their Test career. Botham. 
Kapil Dev and Hadlee are the other ones 
from the modern game. Kapil has a high 
strike rate of wickets, but 1 susiiect he 
may not play much longer. He reached 
the target m 25 Tests against the 23 






Richard Hadlea- a thinking bowler and graat 
all-rounder 

Tests of his predecessor in the Indian 
side, VintH) Maiikad. 

Vinoo was one of the slowest bowlers 
1 played against in Tests. He would be a 
test for many of tcKlay’s batsmen, who 
rarely have to bat against bowlers of his 
type.We faced back-of the hand Ixiwlers 
like Jack Walsh, (Jeorge 'Tribe, jack Hill 
and Lindsay Kline—bowlers who spun 
the ball a lot. 'ITiere are no bowlers of 
that typt' today to worry anyone. 

1 

I n my day the adnunistrators ruled j 
cricket. Today much of the power j 
rests with the players They dei:ide | 
whether they will go on tours. Politics | 
has intruded, and there is more animos¬ 
ity. I can see no solution to that. If j 
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novfrnniftits xive money to :i sport, 
(hey want to have a say in how it is run. 
As a mcketer, I wanted to play with 
anyone who wanted to play against me. 
There should he no barriets. 

Peopli- ask me if I would like to face all 
that fast bowling today. I would not be 
unhappy about it. I learned not t<i duck in 
19r>4 when I was playiiiK aRainst Fred 
Trueman. I'Teddie bowled a short one 
and I ducked, only to find it didn’t bounce 
as much as 1 expected. I had to go so 
slow that I actually hit my forehead on 
the bat. 

The only other time I ducked was in 
Australia several years later when 1 was 
playing for South Australia and Wes Hall 
was playing for Queensland. 

On this occasion I had made only a 
handful of runs when Wes, fielding in the 
unaccustomed position of slip, dropped a 
snick off me. He usually fielded on the 
btiundary. The miss rankled him, and he 
slatted to run in very quick and let a few 
short balls fly at me. Later on, 1 moved 
into the nineties by hooking him for six. I 


came home and practised them for 
mvself. I was never coached. 1 liked to 
im|irovise but 1 did not go in for some of 
the fancy shots today’s batsmen use, 
like the reverse sweep. 

I think that shot is nonsensical. It 
gives the bowler tcx) much of a chance. 
Mushtaq was the first batsman I saw use 


It. One-day cricket has made batsmen 
Hunk of new ways to beat defensive 
bowling and well-set fields. I approved of 
Kerry Packer's World Series Cricket in 
Australia because it upgraded the status 
of cricketers and mad" them better- 
paid. It broadened cricket’s appeal. The 
use of coloured clothing attracted 
women spectators. There are more 
women than ever watching cricket these 
days. 

Yet 1 believe there is now too much 
one-day cricket being played, particular¬ 
ly in Australia. One-day cricket is popu¬ 
lar and brings in finance which is essen¬ 
tial because the game has never been 
really profitable. The cost of taking 
teams around the world for long periods 
is too high. * 

But It doesn’t breed good cricketers: 
it can rum them instead. The breeding- 
grounds for Test players are the club 
sides and the country and state sides 
where three and four-day cricket is 
played which gives young batsmen the 
opportunity to build an innings. 

When young players have to go in and 
score quickly from the start, which is 
usually the way in one-day matches^ 
they are forced to take chances. They 
play technically bad shots like the ‘steer’ 
through the vacant slip positions. 

Shoving younpters into that envirpn- ' 
ment is like asking a baby to run before 
he can crawl. My solution would be to 
leave the younger, inexperienced play¬ 
ers out of one-day games. Let them 
have four or five years’ experience in 
normal cricket where they can learn 
their trade. One-day cricket should be 
for players who have had an appren¬ 
ticeship, players whose technique won’t 
be ruined by one-day cricket. 

I retired before one-day cricket got 
the hold it has today but J would have 
played exactly the same way, using the 
same methods. England has thetri^L 
idea. It has limit^ the number or 
one-day internationals to three against a 
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The 1 M3 WmI IrtdiM taam und»r Frank Worrall: “ the baat taam" Sobers ever played In 

knew when Wes was about to bowl a 
bouncer because his stride would shor¬ 
ten as he approached the crease. 

He came in again, and 1 could see it 
was to be another bouncer, so 1 ducked. 

That made him much happier. 

’1 made you duck, you bitch, ’ he said. 

'1 did it to help you, man,’ I said. ‘You 
bt*en having a hard time of it!’ 

Lncket is a game to be enjoyed, and 1 
enjoyed mv twenty years at the top. If 1 
hadn’t. 1 would have got out and concen- 
liated on golf (my handicap at the 
moment is 3 and not likely to improve). 1 
could never have been a grafter, a player 
forsaking all risks. 

Mvh atlijig was based on watching the 
in^ yooll. and some great players in 
I saw how they did things and 



I judge 

I greatness on 
I the quality of 
! the opposition. 
Would Botham 
have taken so 
many wickets if he 
was playing regularly 
against Weekes, 
Worrell, Walcott and 
other stalwarts of my 
e? 
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visiting touring side. When there is a 
one-day international almost weekly, as 
can happen in Australia, it devalues the 
game. 

I was twenty-one when I became the 
holder of the record for the highest 
individual score by a batsman in a Test 
match: 365 not out for the West Indies 
against Pakistan at Sabina Park bn 3 
March, 1958. 

Thirty years have passed, and no 
other batsman has got within 50 runs of 
that record. The closest was the former 
Australian captain Bobby Simpson with 
his 311 against England at Old Trafford 
in 1964. 

Records are made to be broken, but 1 
i do not think mine will be beaten. 1 say 
' that because the game has changed. 
With so many incentives on offer in the 
modem game, captains are less willing 
to bat a long tune. One-day cricket is 
producing a type of batsman who is less 
capable of playing a very long innings. 
When the Pakistan batsman Javed Mian- 
dad scored 270 at the Oval in 1987 
against England it was an exception. But 
there was no real risk that my record 
would be overtaken. There are few 
batsmen around with the necessary 
depth of concentration to stay at the 
crease for ten hours or more and aim for 
a score of 300 plus. Geoff Boycott might 
have had the concentration needed. 
However, he was too slow a scorer. The 
New Zealand batsman Martin Crowe has 
earned a reputation as being one of the 
outstanding of the younger b^atsmen and 
might eventually threaten my record, 
but I have not seen enou^ of him to 
judge. 

Someone I thought might have had a 
chance was the South African Barry 
Richards whom I played against when I 
was captaui of Nottinghamshire in the 
English county championship and he was 
. with Hampshire. He was a great player. 

^ ‘Great’ is a misused word. I see it 
applied to so many layers who have not 
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qualified for such an accolade. David 
Gower played some fine innings early in 
his career and was immediately labelled 
‘great’. Greatness is achieved over a 
period of time—I would say ten years— 
and if a player has come up with 
consistent performances against the 
world’s best bowlers in that time he can 


justifiably be called great. 

I do not think David (lower, useful 
player as he is. has yet reached that 
standard. Greatness in batting is not 
about accumulatmg large totals at a 
cautious rate. It is about dominating 
bowling, and not just on good wickets. A 
great player will get the bowler to do 
what he wants him to do by his genius. 
He will improvise and play unorthodox 
shots to defeat the field. 

Don Bradman did that, and he was the 
greatest of them all. But 1 do not think 
Siere have been too many great bats¬ 
men emerging since I began my career. 

Graeme Pollock averaged 60 in the 
few Tests he was allowed to take part 
in, and I put him in the same class as 
Barry Richards: a potentially great play¬ 
er who was unable to confirm his stature 
because he did not play enough Test 
matches. Who knows? Perhaps either of 
them might have beaten my record had 
South Africa not been excluded from the 
family of cricketing nations. 

One player who set many Test batting 
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records was Sunil Gavaskar. He was 
still making hundreds in Test cricke t 
when he. aiviounced his re- 


^Great’ is a 
misused word 
applied to so 
many players. 
But Gavaskar 
was 

unquestionably a 
great player who took 
on the world’s leading 
bowlers and got the 
better of them 


tirement at the age 
of 38 m 1987. His 
highest was 236 
not out. Like all 
great players, Sun¬ 
ny took on the 
world’s leading 
bowlers and got 
the better of them. 
He faced the stif- 
test tests and pas¬ 
sed with honours. 


SMon: rwanfv/mn «> tfw tap ^ Sir OarTMd SobK* 
wHii Brian Scovail. PuMiahad by Pan Booka and 
dtatribiilad by Rupa B Co. Pdoa. Cl .BS 










REVIEW □ BOOKS 


Rajiv and his Raj 

Bhahani Sen Gupta’s analysis of Gandhi's prime ministership disappoints 



O ur dear J'rime Minister may have 
a aintajiious disease. The dis- 
easie, of unknown name and ori¬ 
gin. makes his analysis fall as far short of 
then promises as thev .say Mr (iandhi 
has done in four years o( misrule. Judged 
by the book K.iiiv (imnihi A I’olitiail 
Study, Bhahani Sen (Jiipla. the promin¬ 
ent lelt-leaniTiR scholar and columnist, is 
sufferniK from a terminal case of this 
prime ministerial disease. 

l)es|)ite Gandhi’s blandness and poli¬ 
tical ineptness, there is a lot that re¬ 
mains to be explained and under¬ 
stood about his political style. In the 
past lout yeais, Kajiv has proved hmisell 
to be a more resilient and complex 
political fiiture than his brief internship in 
politics would have wai ranted. And 
thouRh he lacks tin* unsettliiiR passion of 
his molliei or the sensitivity of his 
grandfather, there is a lot Koing on 
Ix'hind the ptillid mask of his face. So. it 
is inexcus<it)le that an ariaij’sis ambitious 
enouRh to call itself a ‘political study’ of 
Kajiv (iandhi should give the impression 
that there just isn't enouKli to write 
about And that, at election time. 

Sei iupta begins well. He makes one 
remember the Kajiv (iandln who w'as: a 
retirinj’ man with a distaste for the 
corruption of Indian politics. "'I’hey are 
trying to pusli me into an imptirtanl 
jjosition," Sen Gupta quotes Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi as saying "But I think otherwise. 1 
would rather start at the base and nsc 
little by little.” 

Thi^^ajiv (jandhi had no taste for the 
■‘anog^ and vulgar display of power 
that ha^b«eft,<l^racteristic of his late 


younger brother," Sen (iupta reminds 
us. If Sanjay was "the emerging jjrince 
of darkness," surrounded by his hand- 
jricked goom/as, Kajiv in those pre-pnme 
mitiislenal days was, "shy, polite, soft- 
sjroken and well-mannered." says the 
author 

The jouniey downhill begins at this 
point - for writer and subjert alike. We 
ate told that Kajiv (iatidhi is an outsider 
to Indian jrolitics and that his failures are 
failines of jioliiical judgement. Well, 
we've been fold all this before and by 
now we all believt- if. Sen Gupta pro¬ 
vides no new insights in the reams of 
analysis that follow. Worse, with his 
baffling habit of quoting an endless 
niinilier of well-known commentators to 
prove this, and every subsequent asser¬ 
tion, one soon begins to suspect, 
perhajis unfairly, that none of the analy¬ 
sis IS original Sen Gupta. 



Bhabani San Gupta 


Sen Giipla be&ns well. 

Henutkesot^ 
remember the Rajiv 
GandM oftM: a rebrmg 
man wMt a distaste h>r 
camjfjdon. But he 
provid^nonew 
msis^ts into Gandhi in 
the remns of analysis 
thatMlow 


Sen Gupta makes several other 
observations, but unfortunately, doesn’t 
explore them any further. His insights 
stand as attractive phrases nothing 
more. Gandhi’s attempts at folksiness 
did not work in bringing him closer to 
India’s rural poor, notes Sen Gupta. "He 
was not seen as the ptxrr man’s bhaiya, 
brother. The distance was big. There 
was no bridge between him and them, ’’ 
is all Sen Gupta has to offer by way of 
explanation. 

He says later that Gandhi knew, “that 
something had gone grav ely wrong (with 
the Congress party). He knew not how 
to right it. He gave .'he party no 
prescription for change." Similarly 
catchy, and possibly accurate, is Sen 
Gupta's observation that Gandhi, 
“seems to have shown a groping for 
ideology without an ability to find one". 
But there is no attempt to investigate 
such matters further. 

Sen Gupta writes on Gandhi as if the 
Prime Minister politicked in a vacuum in 
which there were neither political nor 
economic forces, just events, figures 
and names. He never explains how Rajiv 
continued as Prime Minister despite 
damning evidence of corruption in his 
inner circle, that would have hung any 
other politician. The answer may lie in 
the flaws in the country’s parliamentary 
system, Gandhi’s emasculation of Door- 
darshan, the failure of any Opposition 
fiolitician to indict him conclusively, and 
a certain arrogant street-smartness in 
the man that made him ignore the 
criticism of those he considered well 
below him. But Sen Gupta gives us no 
conclusive answer to that one. The 
phenomenon of the Indian Ronald 
Reagan goes unexplored. 

On another level, one would never 
realise from (Jupta’s book that by the 
middle of Rajiv’s reign Indian agriculture 
had clearly entered a region of limbo, 
and that the city-industry bias of Gandhi 
and his advisers prevented them from 
giving this sectoi the impoitance it 
vitally required. Similarly, Sen Gupta 
doesn’t see fit to discuss the crippling 
effects on national health and environ¬ 
ment programmes because of Gandhi’s 
successful touting of high technology as 
the panacea of Indian poverty. I'he 
long-term effects of Rajiv’s liber^isation 
of the economy, his systematic destruc¬ 
tion of the judiciary, and the fatal harden- 





Mikhail Gorbachev (lati) with Ra|lv Gandhi.- the latter became the most consiatent admirer'of the 
Soviet leader'e peace Initiatives 


ing of positions in Punjab and Sri Lanka, 
are also dealt with only in passing. What 
the reader is left with is a frustrating 
hotch-potch of facts and sentences, 
bereft of any purposive framework. 

S en Gupta deals well with only two 
subjects. The chapter on India’s 
foreign relations under Gandhi’s rule is 
excellent. This is not surprising, given 
that the writer made his reputation on 
the basis of a series of first-rate books 
on Indian foreign policy. Sen Gupta 
maintains that Rajiv’s success in making 
India’s peace with the world stems from 
his lack of ideological conviction. He 
notes that though Gandhi, “became the 
world’s most vocal, most consistent and 
most genuine admirer of Gorbachev’s 
peace initiatives...this did not strain 
India’s fledgling friendship with the Un¬ 
ited Slates...A diplomacy of muted lan¬ 
guage devoid of ideological edges was 
the key to Gandhi’s foreign policy suc¬ 
cess with the United States He admired 
Gorbachev’s statesmanship, but hardly 
ever spoke of the historical role of the 
Bolshevik Revolution or of the grandeur 
of the national liberation struggles in the 
Third Woild”. 

In South Asia, Sen Gupta notes that 
"Rajiv Gandhi joined his call for a non¬ 
nuclear and non-violent world to a rapid 
build-up of India’s military power, which 
was unhesitatingly brandished in dealing 
with neighbours. ’’ Particularly illuminat¬ 
ing is Sen Gupta’s discussion of how the 
GandW-Sundaiji combine readied the 
Indian army for the battles of the 21st 
century, even while the exercise irre¬ 
vocably damaged relations with India’s 
neighbours. Sen Gupta seems unde¬ 
cided, however, on how to ultimately 
evaluate Gandhi’s South Asia foreign 
initiatives. He tries to evade the issue by 
some shaky fence-sitting: “Only the 
neighbours in South Asia are rattled by 
India’s hegemimic personality,” writes 
Sen Gupta. “But in South Asia also.Rajiv 
Gandhi has not entirely failed to wind 
down tension and conflicts. He has dealt 
with the neighbours with a mixture of 
power and friendliness.” 

Sen Gupta also breaks new ground in 
his analysis of Gandhi’s attitude to cur¬ 
rent demands for greater federalism. 
‘‘Jfojiv Gandhi in 1985 gave tentative 
t^als of recognising the pluralism of 
Ae Indian poliucal process, not of wel¬ 
coming it,” writes Sen Gupta. This 
attitude persisted, he maintains, and, “in 
campaigning in West Bengal, Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradesh, Gandhi did not 
realise that the parties in power were 
popular, the chief ministers were char¬ 
ismatic, and the people had elected them 
because they had been failed by decades 


of Congress rule”. In this Gandhi proved 
to be no different from his mother, 
seeing, “ui the regional parties nothing 
but threats to India’s unity and integrity, 
and little but run-away populism”, notes 
the author. 

Gandhi shares the reluctance his 
mother exhibited about conceding that 
the Congress party had been destroyed 
by its leaders’ authoritanan predilec¬ 
tions, according to Sen Gupta. Gandhi 
was well aware .of this truth even in 
those days when he was trying to 
restore the party’s strength while his 
mother was still Prime Minister and 
party boss. But Gandhi refuses to act on 
his knowledge, and this has proved to be 


ThisboK^is notfik^ 
toendureonany 
academic's suggested 
reading list It is only 
hfrtiw^wfto haven’ll 
read newspapers or 
Journos r^ubrly 
during Rajiv's rei^ 


his hubns, says the author. 

"His instincts told him that he must 
restore the party’s democratic tradi¬ 
tions,” writes Sen Gupta. “Why was he 
so easily derailed from that instinctive 
wisdom? Who convinced him that pur¬ 
suit of the democratic way would create 
the rivals in the party who might one day 
challenge and overthrow him? Did it not 
occur to Rajiv Gandhi that he was 
makuig effective government impossible 
in the vast swathes of India that was still 
under Congress(I) rule?” He concludes: 
“The result of this tragic error of 
political judgement is pnnted on the 
history of Rajiv tiandlu’s first term as 
Prime Minister.” 

Regrettably, the long chapter on fore¬ 
ign policy and the pieces on Rajiv’s 
unwillingness to adapt to a changed 
Congress party and changed India, do 
not redeem the book. This is not a 
serious analysis of Rajiv Gandhi’s prime 
ministership, and is not likely to endure 
on any academic’s suggested reading 
list. It is only a book for those few who 
Haven’t read newspapers or journals 
regularly during Gandhi’s rule. Others 
would gain more by reading daily com¬ 
mentaries on the Prime Minister. 
Flashes of brilliance and promise do not 
make a success, says Sen Gupta of R^iv 
Gandhi. And this is, ironically, true of his 
book, too, 

SMdharth Dub* 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Games players play 

Was the match between Mohun Bagan and Mohammedan Sporting in 
the All Airlines Gold Cup Football Tournament ‘fixed’? 


W ill the Indian P'outball 
Association (IFA), a 
constituent of the All 
India Football Federa¬ 
tion, succeed where the 
world’s controlling authority for football, 
FIFA, has not, over decades? This is the 
question being asked in the wake of what 
has been widely considered as a “fixed” 
match in the recently-held All Airlines 
Gold Cup Football Tournament in Cal¬ 
cutta. 

A subsidiary question has also come 
up. How far can jounialists go to fulfil 
their commitments, or. conversely, can 
the police prevent scribes from dis¬ 
charging their duty? 

Sandwiched between these two con¬ 
troversies, the fourth All Airlines 
tournament came a cropper, losing out 
on both spectators and income. The 
organiseis of the tournament have lost 
Ks 9 lakhs on this competition and are 
now looking for contributions from in¬ 
dustrial houses to offset the loss. Ear¬ 
lier, they had paid Rs 4 lakhs to the IFA 
Jn order to hold the tournament and then 
announced various monetary beneSts for 
the participating teams. 

The financial aj^eements with the 
outstation teams in this six-cornered 
contest was the payment of railfare and 
Ks lOU a day per player, along with hree 
accommodation. As Federation Cup 
champions. Salgaocar of Goa received 
Ks lO.UOO in cash, llie local teams, 
Mohun Bagan. East Bengal and Moham¬ 
medan Sporting were paid Rs 20,000 per 
match in the preliminary league and Rs 
30.000 each for the semi-finals. The 
winners received Rs 75,000 and the 
runners-up. Rs 50,000. 

The tournament proceeded smoothly 
till the last of the preliminary group 
league matches, in one grgup. East 
Bengal and Salgaocar manag^ to oust 
Border Security Force to earn berths in 
the semi-finals. But. in the other, the 
situation was peculiar. The Putqab State 
Electricity Board oufit drew bodi their 
matches, with Mohun Bagan and 
Mohammedan Sporting, each match en¬ 
ding in 1-1. They collected two points 
and had a goal difference of zero, having 
scored two and conceded two. 

I'he Calcutta teams were yet to meet 


each other. If the match ended decisive¬ 
ly, the losers would be out of tht 
tournament. On the other hand, if they 
drew 1-1, they would have the same 
goal difference with PSEB and the same 
number of goals scored. In such an 
event, a toss would be necessary, to 
determine which two of these three 
would enter the semis. On the other 
hand, if they drew with a higher margin 


of goals, they would get past PSEB on 
the strength of sconng more. This is the 
international norm and it is followed in 
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goal, their opponents levelled the score. 
Up to this point, there was no cause for 
concern. But. when Mohun Bagan 
I forged ahead once again, the way their 
i defenders allowed the Mohammedan 
! Sporting players to move up to their 
penalty area, it became quite evident 
that the home side (the match was 
played on Mohun Bagan ground) was not 
interested in victory. Ultimately. 
Mohammedan Sporting equalised. Im¬ 
mediately thereafter, the Mohun Bagan 
stands erupted. Stones and other mis¬ 
siles rained on the ground and the match 
had to be stopped for some time. A lot of 
people had entered the ground and the 
police had to use force to remove them 
from the arena. 

Before the game was resumed, some 
journalists tried to enter the field. 
Several policemen, led by a deputy 
commissioner, prevented them from 
getting past the fencing. His contention 
was that the journalists did not have 
passes that entitled them to enter the 
field. The journalists contended that, 
considenng the circumstances, it was 
necessary for them to get closer to the 
scene of the action. Besides, they 
argued, many unauthorised people had 
already entered, so there was no reason 
for the police to prevent them from 
doing likewise. 

The police ultimately resorted to 
force and some journalists were injured 
in the process. That same evening, the 
Calcutta Sports Journalists Club, at an 
emergency meeting, decided to boycott 
the rest of the tournament. Except for 
the Bengali daily Ganashakti, all news¬ 
papers blacked out the proceedings of 
the tournament thereafter. 

The tournament continued and, in the 
semi-finals, Mohun Bagan avenged their 
Federation Cup defeat by beating Sal- 
gaocar 1-0 and Mohammedan Sporting 
beat East Bengal 2-0. In the final, which 
was telecast, Mohun Bagan beat 
Mohammedan Sporting 2-1 to win the 
All Airlines Gold Cup. 

But the press boycott severely 
affected ticket sales and the tournament 
1 ended in a massive loss for the organis- 
j ers. The general secretary of the All 
j Airlines Recreation Club and organising 
I secretary of the tournament, Samaresh 
1 Basu Roy, was obviously upset. In a 
i signed statement, he said: “They (the 
! journalists) demanded an apology fi'om 
; the DC (headquarters). I assured them 
i that I would inform the police commis- 
I sioner, B.K. Saha, about the incident 
and also invited them to accompany me 
to. the commissioner for a discussion on 
tlie matter. They flatly turned down my 
proposal and threatened they would 
boycott the tournament. I then sug¬ 
gested they meet the home secretary as 
I_ 
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well as the chief minister. But all in 
vain. ” 

The sports journalists, at their meet¬ 
ing, contended that the “assurances” 
given by Basu Roy were not kept, 
meaning that no meeting was set up with 
the commissioner. Thev said that the 
commissioner had not been informed 
about It. But B.K. Saha said later that he 
had been apprised of the incidents and 
was waiting for the journalists to meet 
him 

B ut. getting back to the central 
issue—the "fixing" of the Mohun 
Bagan - Mohammedan Sporting group 
league match—there is little likelihood of 
any decision being reached. Acting on 
the directive of the All India Football 
Federation, the IFA called up a number 
of people to testify before its governing 


body on the match. Only those who had 
commented about the match to news¬ 
paper reporters were asked to testify. 

The situation at the meeting was 
really funny. Several people, who had 
reportedly told the press that the match 
had indeed been contrived, took neat 
somersaults. At the IFA meeting, they 

The probe cominlttee 
will have a hard task to 
acoomplish. If those 
Involved with the 
match disclaim all 
knowledge of it being 
‘^flxed”, It is going to 
be virtually impossible 
to prove. Yet, most 
pe^e watching the 
match came away with 
the impression that It 
was 


said thev knew noihing about the match | 
being fixed. Players like Subrata Bhat- , 
tacharjee. the deep defender and mid- j 
fielder Brasantn Banerjee- both ol \ 
whom plaved for Mohun Bagan that 
dav -denied anv knowledge of the 
match being contro'ed. The assistant 
general secretars- of the club, Sailen 
Manna, also said he was convinced the ' 
match had not been ngged. | 

But several other tomier plavers. like ' 
Sukumar Samaipati, Shyam Thapa. 
Gautam Sarkar and I’rasun Banerjee, 
said they felt the match result had been 
fixed beforehand. I'he coaches of tb" 
two teams. Amal Dutta and Syt „ 
Nayeemuddin, did not attend the meet¬ 
ing. Nor did the East Bengal coach. 1’. K. 
Banerjee. who felt it would be improper 
to comment on players and fellow- 
coaches. 


Ultimately, the IFA governing brady 
decided to form a three-man committee 
to probe the incident and submit a report 
within three weeks. But what they are 
. going to achieve is anybody’s guess. The 
organising secretary of the competition, 
who had also been called, had said that 
he knew the result of the match was a 
2-2 draw, nothing more. And this was 
corroborated by referee M.G. Suvama’s 
report. There was no mention of the 
match being fixed. Basu Roy went to the 
extent of saying that if any reporter had 
put words in his mouth, the man was a 
liar. 

In effect, all this means that the probe 
committee will have a hard task to 
accomplish. If the people directly in¬ 
volved with the match disclaim all know¬ 
ledge of it being "fixed”, it is going to be 
virtually impossible to prove. And yet. 
most people watching the match came 
away with the impression that it was. 
ArilHSmilCalcuttM 
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After trouble broke out; riot police protect a Mohun Bagan player 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Tempting fare 

I3espite womf n’s lib and 
the feminist movement, the 
way to a man’s heart still lies 
through his stomach. Or whv 
would Mylords Electronics, 
the self-prociciimed 'exclu¬ 
sive distributors of educa¬ 
tional video cassettes’ who 
want to 'make learning tun 
for children and interesting 
for adults’, come out with a 
cassette entitled ‘Leani 
Cookery Vol. 1’ this month.'' 

‘vStep-by-step’ instruc¬ 
tions for preparing ten of the 
most delicious puddings and 



desserts given by Chandri 
Bhat include tempting fare 
such as Choconut Gateau, 
Pina Colada King (Pineapple 
Pudding) and Apple Strudel. 
The demonstrations, they 
claim, are ‘so clear that even 
young girls can cook them 
easily'. So, here’s v ishing 
sweet success to all 
unmarried young ladies! 


Children's meet 

It was time for the kids to 
get together and know more 
about themselves. Over 
15,(X)0 children in the 5-16 
age group from all over the 
world took part in a 
convention in Gujarat 
recently—the first of its kind, 
which was organised by the 
Bochasanvasi 

Akshrapurshottam Institute 
at Vallabh Vidyanagar in 
central district. The children 
made the most of it an^ 
thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves. At least 14 



different competitions 
ranging from music, 
elocution and sports to 
1 eciting and memorising 
shlokus from the Gita and the 
Llpanishads were held. 

An interesting feature of 
the convention was that 
children, irrespective of 
caste, creed, community and 
class took part m the 
conference. The meeting 
was organised as part of the 
Brahrnaswarup Vosiji 
Maharaj centenary 
cclebi ations. 


Noble research 

H e IS a doctor by profes¬ 
sion but literature has always 


been his first passion. In 
between his busy schedule. 
Dr Ashoke Bagchi, the well- 
known neuro-surgeon 
from Calcutta, has found 
time to pursue his creative 
activities. And they have 
yielded fruit, finally. 

The doctor has come out 
with a book that has almost 
instantly given him intenia- 
tional recognition. Compiled 
over a period of over 25 
years. The Encyclopaedia of 
Nobel Laureates is a well- 
researched, authoritative 
study of the life and works of 
those who won the world’s 
highest recognition between 
the years 1901 and 1987. 
Says Dr Bagchi; "1 have 



Bagchi: cradtlabia work 


THIS INDIA 


a BHAWANIPATNA: A villager who had apparently vowed 
not tq. have his feet shod till his village in Kalahandi 
became a stop for the Bokaro-Madras express train, had 
his "barefoot promise" fulfilled recently. As the express 
halted for the first time at Rupra Road, the villagers 
ceremoniously presented a n'ew pair of sandals to the 
barefoot protester, who through his action had championed 
the three-year-old demand of the people—The Telegraph 
(B Nandy, Calcutta) 

• ITANAGAR: When a bank employee recently killed a hen 
for dinner he got more than a delicious meal: a piece of 
gold weighing seven grama inside the fowl’s stomach. The 
hen had been purchased from a local market—The 
Hindustan Times (Jasjeet Kalsey, Qhaziabad) 

• AHMEDABAD; Anti-Corrupflon Bureau officials reco¬ 
vered a five-rupee note from the stomach of a doctor who 
had accepted the amount as a bribe from a patient at the 
government hospital in Mehsana district recently. The 
money was meant for issuing a medical certificate to the 

1 patient. Following a tip-off, ACB officials laid a trap and the 
doctor was caught while accepting the bribe. He swallowed 
the note with a view to destroying the evidence. Undeter¬ 
red, the officials made him vomit and the note was 
recovered —The Times of India (Harsukh Shah, Ahme- 
dabad) 

Ptmint UMtarihtanl'ytMnlltii 


taken a lot nf pains to compile 
the 632-pagc Ixiok and find 
pictures to illustrate it." 


Helping the 
claimant 

If yo" are an insurance 
claimant and have piobk-ms 
settling your claims, don’t 
wony. An insurance com¬ 
pany in Delhi has volun 
teered to mediate between 
insurance companies and tlie 
policy holder foi a i ertam fee 
on the amount of claim 



granted on routine cases, 
Jupiter Insurance Claim Care 
Company Private Limited is 
the first of its kind and acts 
as an arbitrator and consul¬ 
tant on claims relating to 
livestock, third party acci¬ 
dents, fire enginoei mg, etc. 
The firm has been started by 
S. L. Midha, a former official 
of Oriental Insurance. 


Readers^ 

demand 

\A/e liave received quite a 
few letters asking for the 
address of Gopal Naii, the 
Kerala-based chemist who 
has come out with a cure for 
baldness called ‘.Anoop’. In 
defetence to the readers’ 
wishes, we are publishing his 
address: S. Gopal Nair, 
Aesluk Herbal Kemedies, 
P.O. Vanchiyoor, Trivan- 
dnim-695()3k 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING4 JUNE 1989 BY AMRITLAL ! 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

Th^ financial front will look 
up Some of you will inherit 
property This is a reason¬ 
ably good week lor ro¬ 
mance provided it does not interfere with 
your work Employees must keep their 
bosses in good humour The domestic 
front will be peaceful If you want to change 
your residence, this is the best time to do 
so. Seasonal changes could affect your 
health—you may catch a fever But don’t 
worry, you'll recover soon 
Good datat : 4, 7 and to 
Lucky numberi: 4. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction; North 


LEO (21 July—20 August) A 

loi of good fortune is m 
store for you Romance 'S 
in the offing Avoid all kinds 
of speculation Let your in¬ 
tuition be your guide Don't be too optimis¬ 
tic This IS not the time to lend or borrow 
Someone will try to deceive you You may 
have to shoulder new responsibilities A 
favourable week for picnicking But if your 
programmes don't succeed, don’t woiry, 
there'll be more opportunities coming youi 
way 

Good dales: 5. 6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 3. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction; North east 


SAGITTARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 December) This is a 
week of mixed fortunes 
Those who are employed in 
government concerns must 
not neglect iheir work The domestic front 
will remain peaceful The stars are favour¬ 
able for love affairs There will be a few 
financial problems, if you are planning to i 
leave a )Ob, consult your elders before 1 
doing so Try to use your secret contacts 
Property disputes will be resolved amic¬ 
ably 

Good dates: 6. 7 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction' North-east 





TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This IS a lucky week for all 
of you Most of your prob¬ 
lems will be solved Some 
■of your enemies will be¬ 
come your friends. The stars are favourable 
for gambling A member of the opposite 
sex will go oi l of the way to help you The 
domestic front will remain peaceful Your 
children wilt be a source of )oy to you 
A favourable week for mediamen 
Good dates : 5. 7 and 9 
Lucky numbers; 3. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 



VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) the phase >5 
good for those who are 
employed in me public sec¬ 
tor, they might be prom¬ 
oted or transferred to a place of their 
choice Businessmen must not fritter away 
the chances that come their way, they can 
also afford to take a few risks The stars are 
favourable for matrimonial negotiations 
The domestic front may be peaceful 
Good dates; 4. 6 and 8 
Lucky numbers; 2. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: East 




CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) This is a very 
good week for business 
.neetings and for fund- 
rai^iljllg The period may not 
be very eventful blit you w ' gam a lot of 
things during this phase Those in business 
should avoid all kinds of speculation Your 
health will improve A lot of things need 
looking after at home Do not neglect family 
matters 

Good dates : 7, 9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 2. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

Professionals will do well if 
they play their cards light 
F inancial gams are indi¬ 
cated in the first half of fhe 
week, but the situation may change to¬ 
wards the weekend Do not enter into any 
disputes or quarrels The stars are favour¬ 
able lor romance. Tor those who want to 
get married, this is the right time to do so A 
favourable week for trekkers Take care of 
your health 

Good dotos : 7, 8 and lO 
Lucky numbors: 1. 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 

CANCER (21 Juno—20 July) 

You will spend some time 
with friends and relatives 
who will go out of their way 
HSuboB to help you You may have 
to go through a lot of hardship now, but do 
not worry, better days are not far away 
Someone in the family might get married, A 
letter will bring glad tidings Take care of 
your health 

Good datoi: 4, 6 and 8 
Lucky numbora; 2. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction; East 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) Businessmen will 
do exceedingly well Finan¬ 
cial prospects are bright for 
all of you Friends and rela¬ 
tives will help you, do not ignore the advice 
of elders in the family This is a lucky phase 
for lovers A pleasure trip is in the offing 
Take care of your health A favourable 
week for doctors and scientists They'll 
succeed m their operations Be friendly 
towards your neighbours 
Good dates: 4. 7 and 10 
Lucky numbers; 5. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) There will be im¬ 
portant changes this week. 
You are advised to make 
use of all fhe opportunities 
that come your way. All professionals will 
progress steadily With a bit of hard work 
you will be able to overcome most of your 
obstacles However, this is not a lucky 
phase for lovers 
Good dates; 4, 6 and 8 
Lucky numbers; 2, 4 and 6 
Favourable diroctlon: East 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) The time is 
favourable for matnmonial 
negotiations You may have 
to go through some physic¬ 
al hardship now You are advised to control 
your temper Legal problems might cause 
you some anxiety Consult your elders 
before taking any important decision 
Someone in the family might fall sick 
Businessmen must not invest any money 
now 

Good dales; 4, 6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 4. 7 and 8 
Fovourable diroctlon: West 

PISCES (21 February—20 
March) This will be a 
memorable period for those 
who are in love. A new 
friend will be helpful. You 
might inherit some property. Employees 
will progress steadily Those who are en¬ 
gaged in creative work must use their 
power of imagination to the utmost. Extra¬ 
curricular activities will keep students busy. 
Good datei; 6. 7 and 8 
Lucky numbers' 1, 2 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 







Star Partnors: Virgo—Arles 

Both the Virgo woman and tne Aries man work hard But while she is a quiet, diligent and conscientious worker, he is 
more ambitious. The Virgo woman should also encourage him, instead of finding fault with him. If she isn’t careful, she 

may land in trouble sooner or later. 
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Sri Lankan President R. 
Premadasa did on coming to 
power was to set up a new 
minist^ to prorriote Buddh¬ 
ist reli^on and culture and 
prevent the country from 
getting excessively Wester¬ 
nised. 

The minister in 
charge, W.J.M. Lokuban- 
dara, swung into the task 
with enthusiasm. More en¬ 
thusiasm than good sense, as 
it turned out. Some of the 
schemes the minister 
thought up to prevent the 
perversion of Sinhala society 
were quixotic at best and 
ridiculous at worst, 

Lokubandara decreed that 
ail school boys had to wear 
shorts until Class X. If they 
wear long pants, the minister 
fondly unagines, they will 
imagine themselves to be 
grown-ups, and be disre¬ 
spectful to their teachers and 
spend all their time writing 
'tove letters to ^Is. 

Even school teachers have 
not been spared by the new 
guardian of Sri Lankan mor¬ 
als, All applicant^' will now 
have to furnish written 
undertakings that they will 
not smoke, gamble or sin. 

There's more. They will 
also have to bring notes from 
their parents certifying that 
they worship Mununy and 
Daddy every day, come rain 
or shine. 


Operation 

Deluge 


W hen elections come 
around it’s promise¬ 
making time. And Harvard 
economist-turned politician, 
Subramaniam Swamy, is not 
one to shy away from such 
onerous tasks, either. 

The Janata Party maverick 
outdid himself this time, 


Subramaniam Swamy: holy cow! 

though. In a party rally in the 
prestigious Basavanagudi 
constituency of Bangalore, 
Swamy declared; “In four 
months time, the Janata Par¬ 
ty will be in power in Karna¬ 
taka. Deve Gowda will be 
instaUed as chief minister and 
Karnataka will progress. We 
will see to it that every cow 
in the state will yield 20,000 
litres of milk in a year." 

That works out to 50-60 
litres of milk per cow every 
day. Even New Jersey cows 
don’t perform such miracles. 
Maybe those around Boston 
can work such wonders. 

On the run 


S uresh Kalmadi may have 
made the country run 
during the Nehru birth 
centenary celebrations but a 
bunch of angry villagers 
made him beat a hasty re¬ 
treat, recently. 

It happened tike this. The 
dapper MP, who is also the 
chauman of the Maharashtra 
Tourist Development Cor¬ 
poration visited the Panshet 
dam in Pune district to inau¬ 
gurate a five-star resort and 
an aqua sports centre, 
accompanied by the state 
sports minister, Shyamrao 
Ashetkar. To be greeted by 
a hundred villagers, led by 
Congressman Laxman Pasal- 
kar, who refused to let the 
fimctlon get underway until 
they were given an assur¬ 


ance that those of them who 
had been displaced by the 
dam would be adequately re¬ 
habilitated. The agitationists 
had another issue to protest: 
city slickers, with a yen to 
get rich quick, had purchased 
about 1,600 hectares of land 
from the gullible rural folk so 
as to make a killing when the 
tourist resort got going. 

Kalmadi used his consider¬ 
able charms to convince 
them that when the venture 
took off, they would also 
derive ample benefit from it, 
but the wrathful lot weren’t 
buying this. When all 
attempts at conciliation 
faded, the show was called 
off, and Kalmadi retired, to 
fight another day. Sure 
enough, the inauguration 
took place on 23 May. 

Stirash Kalmadi: haaty rairaat 


But maybe, things will 
work out for the unhappy 
villagers, too. Not so long 
ago Kalmadi had organised a 
three-day festival at the 
Hlephanta Caves. Stime villa 
gers across the harbour had 
protested that while they had 
no electricity, lakhs were 
being squandered on the fes¬ 
tival. 

They got their electricity. 


Chaudhary 

prevails 


G ujarat chief minister 
Aunarsinh Chaudhary is 
well on his way to estab¬ 
lishing full control over the 




Amarslnh Chaudhary: in control 

state. After all, what can the 
dissidents possibly have to 
complain about when the 
Congress, under 

Chaudhary’s able leadership, 
has made, a clean sweep in 
the panchayat polls in the 
Gandhinagar district, captur¬ 
ing all the 19 district pan- 
chayats. 

The CM has also managed 
to do what his predecessor 
Madhavsinh Solanki failed to 
accomplish despite his best 
efforts—win over the local 
press. So much so that the 
two rival papers Gujarat 
Samachar and Sandesh, who 
never agree on anything, 
have both begun singing the 
chief minister’s praises! 

So, maybe Chaudhary will 
manage to cling on to his 
ffaddi by his toenails, a j 















Topsy-turvy 


A t a recent public meel- 
inK in Puniea, Hthar, 
Kajiv (iandhi gave all those 
who consider him an ignor¬ 
amus, something to think 
about. Seated on a rostrum 
which had a national flag 
occupying pride of place, the 
Prime Minister was all set to 
addiess the gathering when 
be set eyes on something 
that struck him dumb. 
He fidgeted awhile and then 
unable to contain himself, 
turned to a senior Congress 
leadei to ask: “See anything 
wrong witli that tricolour?" 
I'he leader stared hard at the 
flag, scratched his head for a 
while, hemmed and hawed 
and finalb' admitted that he 
couldn’t really find anything 
amiss. 

Ah, said the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, he knew better. The flag 
had the green on the top and 
the saffron at the bottom. Ot 
course, it should have been 
the other way round. 

But none of the dignitaries 
who had visited the venue 
before Rajiv's visit, to check 
things out (including the 
Bihar CM, S N. Sinha, 
PCC(l) chief Jagannath Mis- 
hra and the district magis¬ 
trate of Pumea) had noticed 
the mistake. 

But as is usual with the 
Congress(I), the foul-up had 
been detected fat too late for 
anything to be done about it. 
So. the meeting was held 
with an upside-down flag as 
witness. 

Okay, we had heard that 
things were topsy-turvy in 
the ruling party, but surely 
this is a bit much even by 
its standards. 


Silence is 
golden 


K aipnath Rai is renowned 
for shooting his mouth 
off. But there are occasions 
when the brash Congress¬ 
man is made to shut up. And 




Ra|iv QandhI: the aagla aya 

by the Prime Minister, no 
less. 

After a Congress party 
meeting in Parliament House 
towards the end of the 
budget session. Rai was seen 
following Rajiv (iandhi 
aiound in the hope of getting 
the pnme ministerial ear. 
Apparently, Rai was unhappy 
because all the power in the 
energy ministry rested with 
the Cabinet ministei Vasanl 
Sathi*, and he ended up doing 
next to nothing. 

His opportunity came. The 
PM halted a minute in his 
relentless progress down 
Central Hall, and immediate¬ 
ly Rai drew him aside to ask 
if his responsibilities as 
minister of state could poss¬ 
ibly be increased. No, came 
the terse answer. “You,” Rai 

Kaipnath Rai: ahut up 


was was told testily, “cannot 
handle problems in Uttar 
Pradesh, how can you solve 
the nation’s problems?" 

Rai has been conspicuous¬ 
ly quiet ever since. 

Anywhere but 
Patna 


B ad memories die hard. 

And Umon home minis¬ 
ter Buta Singh didn’t have a 
good time m Bihar when he 
visited the state to help solve 
the chronic dissidence prob¬ 
lem afflicting the party unit. 
Angry Congress MLAs 
heckled the unfortunate 
minister mercilessly in a 
meeting held in Patna. 
Some days back, after re¬ 

Buta Singh: bad mamorlaa 


galing a public rally in Ranchi 
in his inimitable style, Singh 
emplaned for Delhi, in his 
special aircraft. But, as luck 
would have it, there was bad 
weather and the pilot decided 
that it would be far safer to 
land in Patna, instead of pro¬ 
ceeding to the capital right- 
away. 

Singh reacted with shock 
and outrage to the sugges¬ 
tion: “Take us anywhere but 
Patna.” The pilot pleaded 
that he had his problems. 

Well, Buta had his prob¬ 
lems, too. 


Of Shiasand 
Sunnis 


T he Ram Janmabhoomi- 
Babri Masjid con¬ 
troversy has taken a new 
turn. While most of the Mus- 




Sy«d Shahabuddin: may good 

aanaa pravall 

lims killed in the fight to 
retain the disputed place of 
worship have been Sunnis, it 
is now being said that the 
Babri Masjid itself is a Shia 
mosque. Most Sunni Muslim 
leaders are now assessing 
the situation afresh, with a 
view to re-work their 
strategy. 

And who do you think is 
trying to prevail upon them 
not to turn this into an issue? 
None other than Syed Shaha¬ 
buddin, himself a Sunni, a 
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LETTERS 



OnlyAmbani 

D hiriibhiii Anihani ti.is 
from stu'DKth to 
strciiRtti (Tb;il old hinck 
nuif^c, 21 27 May). Ho it 
toxtiios 01 potrochoiincals, 
onuinoorm^' or tlio nowspap 
or business, the industrialist 
h.is a fiiiHor in every pu'. And 
his sinyle-niinded pursuit of 
success has ensured that his 
endis'vours rake in the I)ik 
buck. It IS only inev’ilable that 
power should (oliow as 
Anibani carries a lot ol (lout 
in tlu- corpoiate woild today. 

Bhutten Bo»e, Jam»hedpur 
(Bihar) 

■ The rag.s-to-nches story 
of a schcKil teacher’s son who 
has made it to the top rungs 
of the corporate world made 
interesting reading. Dhir- 
ubhai Ambani is today one of 
the most influential indus- 
tnalists in the country and it 


Th* IPKF iawant ratuming homa: a cracittabla performanca 



only foUows that he should 
have plenty of rivals. But 
that, in no respect, detracts 
from his achievements. 

AM ymranAtmamt, Bombay 
(BUhmoahbS 

■ The rise and rise of Ambani 
only lends credence to the 
belief that in India, the rich 
become richer and the poor 
poorer. Under the protective 
shelter of the government, 
Ambani will continue to make 
his millions, never mind the 
efforts ol Kaninath tioenka 
and company to expose his 
eionomic offences. 

If.S. lyar, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


A good job 

I t was inevitable that the 
IPKF troops had to return 
(Coming home, 14—20 
May). But that does not 


mean that the Indo-Sri Lank¬ 
an Accord wa^ total failure. 
Keeping in mind the kind of 
situation that prevailed in Sri 
Lanka, the only solution was 
to send in our army to help 
out the then J.R. Jayewar- 

Ohlrubhal Ambani: 
thacoiporatafclng 


dene government. Our 
troops put up a more than 
creditable performance. Just 
because President Premada- 
sa now wants the IPKF to go 
home, it does not mean that 
the troops failed to do their 
job. 

R.K. Oulaa, SBguH(Wmat 
BotmM) 

■ If your intention was to 
malign and belittle the Indian 
Army, you have succeeded 
in doing so. To describe the 
IPKF’s return as a “retreat” 
was uncalled for. 

B. Brmfa, Calcutta (West 
Bengm) 

■ While the cover story 
lucidly explained the IPKF's 
activities in Sn Lanka, the 
writer’s contention that the 
anny’s performance was less 
than praiseworthy is not 
tnie. The amiymen have, at 
the risk to their life and limb, 
battled the heavily armed 
guerrillas in a strange land 
and their efforts can only be 
lauded. 

Mohammad Sufyan Sadlq, 
Bhubanoawar (Ortaaa) 


Enacting a farce 

T he manner in which S.R. 

Bommai’s government in 
Karnataka was dismissed 
only demonstrated the com¬ 
plete lack of ethics in politics 
today (Coup in Karnataka, 30 
Apnl—6 May). Bommai was 
even denied the right that a 
chief minister is entitled to— 
proving whether he has the 


support of the majority in the 
House. And in retrospect, 
President K. Venkatara- 
man’s action also smacks of 
bias. 

K, Chtdmiand Kumar, 
Bangalore (Karnataka) 

■ The imposition of central 
rule in Kaniataka is a clear 
negation of basic democratic 
norms. The gubematonal 
post is being blatantly mis¬ 
used by the powers-that-be. 
Shubhendu Mohanty, Koraput 
(Otiaaa) 

■ By recommending Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule in Karnataka 
without even ascertaining 
whether the Janata Ual en¬ 
joyed majority support, the 
Govemoi acted in an arbit¬ 
rary manner. It only reaf¬ 
firms the belief that the Cen¬ 
tre IS enacting a farce in the 
name of administration. 
Dhananjay Patro, 

Bhubaneawar lOrlaaa) 



S.R. Bommai: unearamonioua 
axH 

■ Though we take great 
pride in being the largest 
democracy in the world, inst¬ 
ances such as the dismissal 
of the Bommai government 
do not enhance our self¬ 
esteem. Even after making 
allowances for the clauses 
included in Article 356 of the 
Constitution, which vests in 
the (jovemor the nght to 
determine the tenability of a 
state government, it was by 
no means a move which 
would be appreciated. While 
waxing eloquent on the need 
for decentralisation, devolu¬ 
tion of power to panebayats, 
etc., the ruling party negates 
all its achievements in just 
one stroke. 

Saehelddananda Satpathy, 
Bkakud (Ortaaa) 












I Snapping old ties 

H ad it not been for India’s 
support. Nepal would 
have found it difficult to sur¬ 
vive (Dynasty, 30 April—6 
May). Whether it is monet¬ 
ary or material help, India 
has. at all times, come to the 
I aid of its neighbour, yet India 
IS being accused of behaving 
like a big brother. What’s 
worse, Indians living in Nepal 
are being harassed. If the 
Nepalese think that they can 
► ' do without India's coopera- 
j tion. they are welcome to 
I look for other fnends. but 
I one wonders how successful 
I this venture will be. 

Vllaya Moorthy, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ Nepal cannot be compared 
to Sikkim in any manner; 
neither can the present situa¬ 
tion prevailing in Nepal fol¬ 
lowing India’s economic 
blockade be equated with the 
political situation that existed 
in pre-merger Sikkim. Most 
Nepalese do not endorse the 
idea of doing away with the 
institution of monarchy. On 
the contrary, the plebians in 
Sikkim were oppressed by the 
feudal lords—the Ka.{is - for 
generations and were keen 
to shake off the shackles of 
monarchy. So the writer’s 
contention that "the Indian 
side is talking of encouraging 
democratic forces and no¬ 
body who remembers what 
happened in Sikkim thinks 
the Indians are joking" is 
incorrect. 

K. Taharlng Bhutia, Oangtok 
(Sikkim) 


A wrong move 

B y hobnobbing with Chi¬ 
na, Nepal had tried to 
push India into an awkward 
situation with respect to the 
signing of separate trade and 
transit treaties (The siege of 
Nepal, le -22 April). 

I However, its efforts have 
boomeranged. As the article 
has pointed out, lo^stically 
China is in no position to 
sustain Nepal's economy to 
the extent that India has 
j been doing, and more so that 
in Anew of the recent Sino- 



Klng BIrendra with Rajiv QandhI: 

Indian peace efforts. Furth¬ 
er, there is no plausible 
reason as to why Nepal 
should obtain Irui kloads of 
arms and amiiiunition from 
China, and India Can hardly 
be blamed for suspecting 
Nepal's intentions. 'I'he eco¬ 
nomic crisis confronting Nep¬ 
al today IS a result of purely 
juvenile thinking on the part 
of its dec ision-makers. 

Kainhik Sarkar, Calcutta (Wamt 
Bengali 


aourad ratatlena 

ter’s family on the slightest 
pretext. 

VMan Ctuxe, Jamahetlpur 
(BHtar) 


Scouring for 
scandals 

T he present generation of 
journalists have run out 
of ideas to embarrass the 
Kajiv (iandhi government 
and have, in desperation, 
stoojied to attack the Frinic 
Minister’s family (Leave the 
family alone, 23- -29 April). 
'I'heir efforts are only com¬ 
pounded by certain Opposi¬ 
tion MPs who waste no time 
in berating the Prime Minis¬ 



Sonla and Prlyanka QandhI: 
taroaia of malloloua goaalp 

■ Journalists, it seems, will 
go to any lengths for a sensa¬ 
tional story. And if it is one 
that concerns the Prime 
Minister’s family, it is in¬ 
stantly tenned an ‘investiga¬ 
tive repxirt', even though it 
may contain nothing but 
‘malicious gossip’. 

H.K.L. Oandotra, UkoM 
(PunkOt) 


masi 
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The politics of 
corruption 

W hen politics becomes 
synonymous with cor¬ 
ruption. it IS no wonder then 
that people have begun to 
take politicians’ corrupt acti¬ 
vities in their stride (Fodder, 
pistols and heroin, 14 - 20 
May). Balram jakhar’s and 
Arun Nchni’s roles in the 
fodder machines and Czech 
pistols deals respectively 
have provided the Opposition 
leaders and the ruling party 
politicians with an opjxirturi- 
ity to indulge in a slanging 
match. It will lx* indeed tra¬ 
gic if ‘corruption’ too just 
becomes another election 
issue. 

B. Baneah, lamahedpur (BHiar) 


Scaiiegoat or 
survivor? 



Arun Nahru: ahrawd polltictan 


F or all his Machiavellian 
ways, Arun Nehru has 
proved to be a great surVivor 
(Mister Machiavelli, 2.1—29 
April). He has been responsi¬ 
ble, to a great extent, for the 
CongressdJ’s troubles but it 
is unfair of the ruling party to 
lay the blame at Nehru’s 
doorstep for every problem 
that it is faced with. By doing 
so, the Kajiv (iandhi govern¬ 
ment is only trying to find a 
scapegoat for its own mis¬ 
deeds and failures. 

AnH Kumm- Dwhredl, Neat Delhi 
■ Though Arun Nehru may 
harbour ambitions of being 
the next Prime Minister, he 
lacks the talent and the 
calibre to lead the country. 
K.V, Rajja gop ala n , Madraa 
(TamSltaSu) 
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GOSSIPSWEETAN^Oim 

KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Re-reading Kalidasa 


¥ \ This yt*ar happfiis 

i . I to bo the 2()0th 
^ anniversary of the 

X \ (lublicalioii of the 

I " I fits! Hn>;lisli trans- 

I / lation ol Kalidasa's 

V■ y lelebiated play 

Slinkiin>:ilii\ it was 

--T-'.". —_ Ml 178!l I fiat Sir 

William Jones brought it to the notice of 
the Enj'lish-sjieakinn w'orld. The (ier- 
nians had stolen a niareli over the 
Kiifilish and were mueli enthused by it. 
Since then there have been innumerable 
translations of Kalidasa’s works. With¬ 
out Ijeinn aware ol the anniversary of the 
first translation, K.V. K. Sundaram has 
translated three of his plays: Muluvika 
and Aummitra, Urvaahi and Pururavas 
and Shakuntala (Patriot Publishers) 
They read better than anythinK 1 have 
come across before. I'hey also have 
detailed notes to explain many concepts 
which baffle readers. 

K.V.K. Sundaram is 85 years old but 
is still active working on Sanskrit texts. 
He spends his siininiei months in 
Kasauli with his painter film and play 
producer son, Vivan. It is m this house 
situated on the crest of a lull which 
commands a view of the snow-clad 
mountains on the one side and plains of 
the Punjab on the other that his wife, 
Indira, sister of .Anirita Sher (jil. died a 
few years ago. Sundaram haidly ever 
leaves the house and spt'nds most of fus 
time in liis study or m the jjaiden. 

Sundaram made the K'S in 1927. 
Amongst the many positions he held 
were chainnan of the Law Commission, 
chief election commissionei and adviser 
to the central government. In 1968 he 
was awarded the Padma Vibhushan. His 
father taught him Sanskrit and English. 
Not knowing Sanskrit 1 cannot c^jUjnenl 
on his i^asp of the language, b^||\’uig 
read his tram^fign I have lif Wfc ubt 
that he is onfPl^be rare bi M yho 
seem to have capilete mastetf^PI the 
onginal as well^s the languagl of 
translation. 

1 had not come across Mala\ika ^ 
Atiiiiinitra before. '1‘his is one of w||wS- 
sa's earlier works and has a hisTorical 
basis. It tells ot the romance of Agnimit- 
ra of the Sungti dynasty (18.5 PC) and 
princess Malavika ot \'idarbha. The 
pattern of the play is much the stirne as 
^t his other plays starting with an 
Evocation., to Lord Shiva. Since plays 


were produced lor the court, most of 
them W'ere about the dalliance of rulers 
with their court-jesters acting the roles 
of clowns as well as confidants and 
procurers. ‘'Evi-n a man with eyes 
cannot see in the dark without a lamp," 
says Agnimitra to (.jautaniah, his ebani 
c/ia-jester. As in Shakuntala, so in this 
romance Kalidasa excels in describing 
beautiful women: 

What extraordinary beauty flawless 
in every part; 

Long eyes in lace elfulgent like the 
autumn moon, 

amis sloping gently from the shoul¬ 
ders, 

high breasts well and closely set 
sides as though sculptt'd into shape, 
waist that is measured by a span, 
broad hips, tind feet with converging 
toes-- 

exactly as a master of the dance 
in thought would wish, so is her form 
proportioned. 

The sight of Malavika moves her royal 
suitor to ecstasy; 

I see the large and rounded hips, 
the slim waist, the high breasts, 
the long and lovely eyes, my life 
advancing towards me. 

With fair cheeks gone pale as leeds 
and few ornaments, 
does she not look lovely like a 
jasmine creeper 

with spring-npened leaves and a lew 
flowers to show? 

And how Shakespearean long before 
Shakespeare; “Her limbs as though with 
speech imbued gave eloquent express¬ 
ion to the thought." 

Next to the beautiful damsels. Kalida- 


Kalidasa’s royal 
heroes were very 
promiscuous. Despite 
their well-stocki 
harems they never 
ceased from pursuing 
nubile girls. Though 
they cheated on their 
queens, they were 
scared of being found 
out and incurring their 
displeasure 


sa loved to describe the beauties of 
nature; 

How soothing and friendly is this 
Spring! 

Through the cuckoos' gay and melo¬ 
dious notes 

he feelingly seems to ask 
if my love-inflicted pain is bearable: 
and the .southern breeze fragrant 
with the scent 

of mango blooms, feels like the 
caressing touch 
of Spring’s own hand. 

Kalidasa c royal heroes were thor¬ 
oughly promiscuous. I lespite their well- 
stocked harems they in. .er ceased from 
pursuing nubile girls. Though they che¬ 
ated on their queens, they were scared 
of being found out and facing their 
displeasures. Here the king describes 
his irate wife, Iravati, descending on 
him; 

“...there she comes like the pouring 
storm cloud 

that darts a flash of lightning on 
Vindhya hill." 

Ultimately Agnimitra succeeds in 
Seducing Malavika; 

How delightful are the young 
maiden’s first steps in the art of love. 
I'remblingly she stops 
my hand when fingers begin lo play 
around 

her girdle, shields her breasts with 
her hands 

when 1 lode her to an embrace, 
tunis her face 

and those long-lashed eyes when 1 lift 
it up 

to kiss. E!ven in seeing to deny me 
what I want she gives me pleasure as 
exquisite 

as satisfied desire." 

Poor Iravati gives in but not before 
firing a barbed shaft at the "wretched 
Brahmin" (the king’s chamc/ia--pimp); 
“So this IS the diplomacy ot the minister 
for love affairs.” 

1 expect most readers would be (or 
should be) familiar with the diamas of 
Vikram-Urvashiand Shakuntala. So i will 
confine myself to quoting Sundaram’s 
translations of well-known pieces. TJiis 
IS how he describes the beauty of 
Urvashi; 

“Like the night when its shroud of 
darkness 

is lifted by the rising moon, or the 
evening fire 

when the dense smoke is dispelled by 
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the flame, 

or (ianga made tuibid by the lallin>’ 
muddy bank 

when It clears, the lovelv nvniph 
reRains her charm 
wlien the dread and ansuisli lea\ e her 
mind." 

What love means to the poet is 
summarised thus- 

"...it means we meet face to face, 
mouth to eaRcr moutli, her love- 
drunk eyes 

gazinR into mv up-turned ones. 

And share alike the etstasv." 

Love thwarted is' 

"Like a mountain torrent whose- flow 
is obstnicteH ov )UttinR ei.iRs and 
rocks, 

love’s passion seethes and swells a 
hundied-fold 

when obstacles arise to its i-on- 
summation ’ 

As usual Kalidasa cannot lesist insert¬ 
ing passages describing nature. I his is 
on the onset of the rams: 

"'I'lie in(;nsoon has begun, clouds 
envelop 

the skies The east wind blows 
With billow's ais»'d like gesturing 
anus 

and bii-akio.- breaking upon the 


shore 

like hands that keep lime, her loid 
the sea 

perfonns a graceful dance Seagulls 
gletiiii 

.igainst his chest like touch shells 
;ind redbreasts like sandal paste, 
while sharks and whales 
glisten like chirk blue flowers. ” 
From Shiikiitit.iki w-e h.tve these Imi-s 
on the duties of a righteous nioii.iiclr 
“You laise the lod ol iiisiKe and 
devi.ints 

Irom the righteous p;ith tire les- 
tniined at once 

disputes get resolved, the we.ik leel 
protected, 

where W'ealth iilrounds kinsmen an- 
not scarce 

hut you are the perfect kinsman to 
t ich 

and poor alike." 

And the need to gotid the luler to 
action 

“Stir the embers to make the fire 
blaze. 

I'iiunt the cobr.i to mtike it niise its 
hood 

So too the brave ni.in sonielimes 
needs 

to be piovoked to show the spirit he 


has III him ” 

Macing te read these .S.iiiskiit clasoi s 
1 .1111 still unable tci disioci-t the re.ison 
wliv .South Indians ;idd an at the end 
ot a woid ;ind noilhein Indians do not; 
why Shikiinl.il;) in the noitli bc-comes 
SliiikiitUtiUiii. becomes .-Igni 

mitt.im, is R.iy’.ini .iiid r.inl.i he 

comes r.hdiii) I’eihapsK V K ,‘sund.ii 
.1111 will espl.iin win he is .Suiidaiam and 
i.ol |iist K.V K. Snnd.iia. 


LADY MINISTER 

A man event to i all on a l.ulv mmister 
riie ./w/)/,lsl slopped him hem 
eiitc-img witlioiil a pilot .ippoininient. 
Atlel sume w'langling the cisiloi realised 
Ih.il the c'/ia/a.iM did not iindc'ist.nid 
Ivnglish. .So he said, "1 ,im liei nsZ/t.ier/ar 
(telalive). I'll see hei onK loi .i Ic-w 
nimules." 

"V\'hat kind ol iis/jr.-nd.c/-' di maiided 
the c'/wpnis; 

"llushand." 

“Lots ol hiish.mcls like- con eome to 
see her,” replied the < 7 ja/rr.'i.si, “hut rules 
.ire rules." 

(Contnhuted hv iKii^ h.nii.i, 

lilrMisuw) IJ 
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FROM THE CORRIDORS 


UOAVANSHARMA 


A grassroots Congressman 


In Veer Bahadur Singh's death, Rajiv Gandhi has lost a trusted aide 

V eer Bahadur Sin>;h heloiiKed to the I i never j!et along with Veer Bahad 

vanishing tribe of Doliticians with a mass because of his humble ongins. He earned tl 


W vanishing tribe of politicians with a mass 
base, He led an austere life —he never put on 
ironed pyjamas and enjoyed mingling with 
grassriKits workers. A dedicated Congressman, 
Veer Bahadur Singh was deeply committed to 
improving the lot of the underpnvileged sections 
of society. An ambitious man, he believed that 
he alone could set things right in his home state. 
Uttar Pradesh. 'I hough Singh was loyal to the 
(.iandhi family, he had great admiration (or 
Chaudliary Charan Singh. Veer Bahadur's 
Viroo Ustad to his friends-- sudden deatli ha.s 
l<ift a void in UP [Kilitics that will be difficult to fill. 
For, hc'V^as one Congressman who knew most 
of the jiarty workers in his state by name. 

Veer Bahadur Singh was one of the key men 
of the Sanjay (iandhi brigaile along with Akbar 
(Dumpy) Ahmed and Sanjay Singh. V.P Singh 
also joined them during the last days of Sanjay 
U^ndhi. But the Kaja of Manda and Saiiiay Singh 

Ra|lv Gandhi consoling Year Bahadur Singh's son 


Veer Bahadur 
Singh led an 
austere life 
and was 
committed to 
improving the 
lot of the 
weaker 
sections of 
society 



could never get along with Veer Bahadur 
because of his humble ongins. He earned the 
trust of the (iandhi family during the 1977 Lok 
Sabha polls when Sanjay Gandhi contested from 
the Amethi constituency. Though Sanjay lost the 
election, he was nevertheless impressed by 
Veer Bahadur’s organisational skill. 

After Sanjav Singh and V.P. Singh crossed 
over to the Opposition, it was left to Veer 
Bahadur to counter their growing influence in 
Amethi and Rae Bareli. Very few people know 
that Rajiv (iandhi had decided to field Veer 
Bahadur against Arun Nehru fri a the Rae Bareli 
constituency in the forthcoming parliamentary 
polls. Now, the Congress(I) high command will 
have to rethink its strategy, particularly in the 
eight distncts of central and eastern UP where 
Veer Bahadur was the undisputed leader of the 
people. Ironically, it was Arun Nehru who was 
instrumental in making Veer Bahadur the chief 
minister of Uttar I’radesh in But, the loyal 
Congressman that he was. Veer Bahadur de¬ 
cided to throw in his lot with Rajiv Gandhi when 
Anin Nehru deserted his cousin. 

However, as chief minister of UP, Veer 
Bahadur committed two political blunders. First, 
he allowed Arun Nehru to open the doors of the 
disputed Babri Masjid in Ayodhya. Second. Veer 
Bahadur never condemned the Hashimpura kill¬ 
ings during the Meerut riots in public. The 
fonner chief minister's silence stunned many 
political observers and 1 was among those who 
demnndcd the resignation of Veer Ifahadiir 
Later, however, he told me his side of the story; 
a shocking revelation if true, that should have led 
to the ouster of Union minister P. Chidambaram. 
But the fact is that he never revealed the true 
story to protect his chair. 

Veer Bahadur was perhaps aware that people 
like V.P. Singh, Arun Nehru and Sanjay Singh 
would one day stab Rajiv Gandhi in the back. 
But, as he told me in private, "I was helpless 
because Arun Nehru and the rest were powerful 
people at the Centre at that time.” Later, of 
course. Veer Bahadur was proved coi rert when 
all three of them left the Congress to form the 
Jan Morcha. 

In between his busy schedule. Veer Bahadur 
always found time to attend to his family, his 
illiterate and conservative wife in particular. A 
devoted husband, he was deeply attached to her 
and her death a few months back shocked him 
emotionally. Another characteristic of Veer 
Bahadur was that he not only loved to lead an 
active, tension-ridden life, but also to create 
tension for his political opponents. But then. 
Veer Bahadur Singh was a political animal.a 











SIGHT AND SOUND 



Mui can say is Rajiv Gandhi has 
introduced a more scientific approach to 
problems... In four years he has shown 
to the world and the people at large his 
marvellous capacity to imbibe thi^s and 
provide leadership. It's no Joke I tell 
you. 

Satyendra Narain Sinha, chief mmis- 
terofBffiar 

The country is fiicing mnutnerabte 
problems.../bid here is our Prime Minis¬ 
ter running in track-suits, promoting 
‘run for your country', ‘run for Pepsi’, 
‘run for Thums Up’ and ‘run for Water- 
bury’s Ctmipound'. What kind of joke is 
this? 

Arun Nehru, Janata Dal leader 

Today V.P. Sn^» in such a condition 
tint both the oommurasts and the Bhar¬ 
atiya Janata Party dirike him. He is 
beh« kicked around 13c« a footbaU. 

Ratnakar Pandey. Cangmss WMP 


If Valmaki could turn from a dakv into a 
poet. I suppose anything is possible. 

But, seriously, we should not trivialise 
this issue. Mere daims cannot make 
sometone aJP or a Gandhi. 

Chandra Shekhar, Janata Dal leader, 
on the comparisons being made between 
V. P. Singh andjayaprakash Narayan and 
Gandfu 

In other democratic countries, the 
alternative is always present, but inour 
country, we hear this talk about a 
national alternative only bdbre the elec¬ 
tions. 

K.K. Tbwa^ Ur^rmiwter of state 
(or informatkm and Ixoadcasting 

I have a task. And I dull doit weU, 
JitiahaBafr. I am riot interested in the 
chair—an}rcHieiswdcometotakeitand 
•try his hick if be tiikdcs he can do any 
better. 

Parooq Abdullah, chiefmtdsterof 
JaammandKiaimar 


By putting the blame on Pakistan, one 
cannot solve these basic problems of the 
people of Kashnur. 

Niaz a. Naik, Pakistani ambassador to 
India 

The facts of life and geography cannot 
be changed. If the Ne^ese government 
is wise it must realise this and always 
give first priority to warm ahd friendly 
relations with India. 

Subash Ghisingh, Goikha Natkmal Li¬ 
beration Front leader, 

Vi^hich fool says the CITU (Coitre for 
Indian Trade Unkms) does not lead 
movements? 

JyotiBasu, dikf minister of West 
Bengal ondieoccaskmoftheCITU's 
twentieth anniversary 

It is because of CITU that the industrid 
scene has not gone that bad in West 
Bengal 

Manoranian Roy, CITU leader 





0 

Your first fight. Heartoche. A silent phone. 
Emptiness. He loves you. He loves you not. 

Then, Mr. Postman. 





ON THE LINE 


KULOtPNAYAR 


Freedoms in peril 


I ndia, which went through a national 
struggle to win independence and 
establish a democratic system, con¬ 
tinues to be a beacon for many Third 
World nations. Leaders of these coun- 
tnes have been visiting India ever since 
independence, hoping to find something 
of the soint of freedom that shook one ol 
the most powerful empires of ail time - 
Great Britain. 

Though it IS unlikely that they were as 
blind as Naipaul who only saw the 'area 
of darkness', most of them must have 
been disappointed to some extent. Hut 
many feel that India still has a role to 
play as a leader of the Third World. I 
met two such visitors in New Delhi 
recently. One, Kishikesh Shah, the for¬ 
mer foreign minister of Nepal, sought 
India’s attention to the absence of “a 
broad-based democracy and human 
rights" in his country. The other. Mir 
Ghous Baksh Bi/enjo, the Baluchistan 
govemo! in the days of Zulfiqar All 
Bhutto, Benazir Bhutto's father, wanted 
India to revive its old ethos of fighting 
imperialism. 

Shah is a brave man He was warned 
by his friends and foes that he would be 
picked up by the authorities the moment 
he landed in Kathmandu Still he flew to 
his country and was arrested on the 
charge of waging a war against his 
country. He has been released on bail 
since. 

“I know 1 shall be arrested," Shah told 
me on the eve of his departure from 
New Delhi. “But 1 have done no wrong. ” 
His crime was that he dared speak in 
New Delhi about autocracy in Nepal. No 
ruler likes critics, much less a monarch. 
King Birendra does not even allow a 
semblance of dissent. He has ruled 
Nepal since 1972 through the facade of 
the Rashtriya Panchayat. He is ruthless, 
and has denied even basic rights to his 
people. The midnight knock at the door 
of dissidents is a common phenomenon 
and it is anybody’s guess as to how many 
politicians, journalists and activists are 
languishing in Nepal’s jails. 

Some years ago, when I interviewed 
the king, 1 asked if he had any plans to 
give more power to the people. He 
justified monarchy apd told me how 
popular he was. V^^tever his popularity 
ratings, there was no doubt that he was 


the centre of pov.er K\en the late H I'. 
Koirala, the Nepali Congress leadei ,iihI 
former Prime Minister, admitted th.il 
monarchy had to be accepted. 

What India has done regaMliii,g tiade 
and transit of gt'ods to Ne|)al .ind 
effecting an economic hlo(,kadt‘ in the 
process - IS reprehensible It does look 
like a powerful couiitiy btowheating .i 
small one. Public and press opinion in 
this country have geneially taken Ni'w 
Delhi to task for this. But the king 
cannot use Nepalese annoyante ovei the 
excesses of our foreign office as a 
convenient excuse to suppress human 
nghts and individual liberty 

Diinng his press interview in .New 
Delhi, Shah accepted the monarehv and 
did not challenge it. In fact, he argued 
for a meeting between the king .mil 
Pnme Minister Kajiv Gandhi “to remove 
the misunderstandings” that had irept 
into Indo-Nepalese relations But Shah 
also as.serted that all political activities 
and organisations were banned in Nepal 
and that torture in police custody was 
widespread. 

What Shah s.iid is known to many in 
India. The king and his family have 
reportedly built up a system of coi-rcion 
and corruption. They are not answerable 
to anyone for their at ts of omission and 
commission. And if somebody does ask 
questions, his tale is imprisonment or 
house arrest. 

Bizenjo’s mission was to find whether 
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No ruler likes critics, 
much less a monarch. 
King Birendra does 
not even allow a 
semblance of dissent. 
He is ruthless, and has 
deidfld even basic 
rights to his people 


.invthing w.i^ li lt of ihe liie th.it Iniinl 
liright wheiij.iw.ih.iilal Nehiu w.is piesi- 
denl ol the All liiiiia Si.ite People’s 
Conference, Sheikh Ahdiillah. the 
secietarv anti he, a nuinher ol tlu' 
leniral foinmillee The People's Con- 
(eieiKi* was then struggling to over- 
Ihiow not oiilv Ihe Biilish but also the 
I r.iias and n.iw.ihs anti give povvei to the 
i people. 

He told me that he was disappointed 
not to see .inv sustained struggle being 
w.iged ag.iinst anti-tlemocratic mea- 
sutt". His own coiintiv, Pakistan, has 
seen and suficicd ,i longer stniggle 
against militatv mle The way the peoiile 
have fought mailial l.iw is a glorious 
chapter in the siihcontinenl’s history. 

We caved in during the Kmergenev, 
which was a |)icnit tonipared to martial 
law. Hi/eiijo was hank enough to admit 
that imperialist forces like America still 
run I’akistan. His expectation was that 
India would fight mu only for the subcon¬ 
tinent's sovereignty but also the re¬ 
gion’s. 

What Shah and Bizeiyo do not seem to 
appreciate is that the Indian polity has 
been takhn over by those who have no 
experience ol struggle against dicta¬ 
torship or imperialism, nor do they have 
faith in democratic ideals. How can a 
government which enacted the .b9th 
Amendment to the Constitution to intro¬ 
duce Emergency in Punjab and bridle the 
rest of India in its wake be expected to 
help those who want human rights 
ensured in their own country? 

Rajiv Gandhi is economically too de¬ 
pendent on America and other Westeni 
countries to take a lead in removing the 
vestiges of inipenaliMii from the world. 
And he and other leaders are too 
absoibed in doteestii 
which makes a mockery ol norms and 
values t(' help those seeking such norms 
and values. 

Both Shah and Bizenjo will have to 
wait for a new India to be bom, with 
leaders inspired by principles and ideals. 
Like me, both may not h« around when 
It happens, but it will happen because 
the majority of the people tjelicve that 
India is a country where demixrracy will 
be more than a set of institutions—it is 
the quality of men and women who 
compose it that will ultimately counts 
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CONVERSATION 


^No one has proved my 
involvement in arms deals 


f 


Clhiniliii /i<is inn-lv /wr/i mil of 

tlir liens UVii-iievcf l/ieie is .1 <mi 
liinrisi 1)1 ,1 i/i/cs/KiiAiWe ili-.il if< iin-ii 
lioiicil, till' mu' ii.iiiie //i,i( imps up is 
(/i.if ol CIiuihIih s'n,11111. /ie it llw /'line/- 

/,i /Iiiii/es si,iiii/.i/, Mhlut'l //ei s/i/ii,iii, 
Alin.Ill /\ 7 i.is/iiii,'i,'i. ilif /(o/iiis ciiri 

ll()\elsi III l/ie dlPeielti'es n/ ojiiillon 

hi’liU'cn A’,i/m <',;iii(IIii .nul llii- loiiiwr 
/’le.sii/eiif. <ti.iiii /.III Sms'll. Ch.indni' 
Sw;iiiii St I Ills (II /i.ne /iis /iii^'i'i in t-wi v 
inc Ilf ifi'fiillv I iiiiseiKi'iy to i;ivf .in 

intcnifw .111(1 lyi.si/iise ,i/y yii.s ym^.s 
7 i,1(11)11.1/ .iiiiy inlfrn.iiioiuil. ftxcfipl'i: 

Sr''/My: You u/ere bom 
in a family of buoine/is- 
men. What made you be¬ 
come a yoRi? 

Chandra Swami: My pa¬ 
rt-tils ^ere very reliKious and 
(ii)d-feanng. 1 was influenced 
by tht-iTi 

When and under what 
circumHtances did you 
first travel abroad? 

1 visited Kenya for the first 
time in 1974. Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi went to Afnca. So did I. 

Why Africa? 

I'he then President of 
Kenya, Jomo Kenyatta, was 
suffering from asthma. At 
that time, an Indian from 
(iiijarat, K. P. Shah, who was 
a memiier of the Kenyan 
Piuliament, told Kenyatta 
that he should gel himself 
treated by an Indian sadhu, 
to which he agreed. On 
Shah's invitation I went 

I'ou are regarded as a 
religious man, but 
strangely you have been 
linked with arms deals. 

E^veryone talks about it 
but till today no one has 
proved it (my involvement in 
arms deals). It is true that I 
was fiiendly, am friendly and 
will continue to be friendly 
with one of the world’s big¬ 
gest arms dealers, Adnan 
Khashoggi, but 1 cannot be 
linked with deals in which roy 
friends are involved. 


Chandra Swami discloses 
his links with the 
powerful, the mighty and 
the notorious in this 
interview 



If a sinner were to come to me, 1 would 
welcome him. With all the powers at my 
command. I try to reform him. 1 have 
not been involved in the business deals 
of my friends. Nor do 1 take an interest 
in such deals. What can I do if people 
invent stories about me? 

How did you come to know 
Khashoggi? 

Khashoggi believed in astrology, 
which is one of my subjects. He had read 
about me in some newspaper. A com¬ 
mon fnend told mt that Adnan 
Khashoggi wanted to meet 
me. I met him for the first 
time on 17 September 1985 
in the USA. He was impress¬ 
ed by what I forecast about 
him. Our friendship has 
grown over the years. 

You say that a person’s 
business dealings should 
not affect his friends. But 
your case has proved the 
contrary. Why? 

There are several 
reasons. First, the parties 
concerned keep on meeting 
each other. This becomes a 
subject of speculation among 
the masses. 1 meet factory 
workers and labourers but 
the press never reports ab¬ 
out it. Till today, no confer¬ 
ence of women farmers had 
been held in this country. I 
organised such a meeting in 
Bulandshahr but the press 
did not even give it two lines. 


I do not know if 
there was 
anything going on 
between 
Khashoggi and 
Pamella. I had 
asked Khashoggi 
about it and he 
tcdd me that he 
didn’t know her 






Of course, the press has its prionties 
so I can’t say anything about that. 

But why have you been dogged by 
controversies? You have been link¬ 
ed with Khashoggi; with the supply 
of arms; your name features in 
stories about (the former Philip¬ 
pines President) Marcos and his 
wife Imelda; you even had a hand in 
Khashoggi’s incarceration. How is 
it that your name has acquired such 
notoriety? 

All 1 can say is, let God give them 
(those who speak about me) understand¬ 
ing and intelligence. It is hilarious. No 
one has been able to prove anything. 

What sort of a person is Adnan 
Khashoggi? 

There is no doubt that he is a 
mysterious person. But, at the same 
time, he is intelligent, religious, humble 
and courteous, and is among the few 
people who have influenced me. But 
sometimes the press distorts stories 
about a good man. Khashoggi is a victim 
ol tile media's n.acliinatioiis. Chandra Si 
Personally, 1 feel that womanhoo 
Khashoggi is a good man 

President Marcos and 
his wife Imelda were your 
acquaintances, weren’t 
they? 

I was never close to them. 

'ITiey were from Maharishi 
Mahesh Yogi’s Transcenden¬ 
tal Meditation group. They 
were close to Mahesh Yogi, 
who had gone to the Philip¬ 
pines to ensure their victory 
in the elections. After that 
Mahesh Yogi found it difficult 
to go abroad. Marcos was his 
(Mahesh Yogi’s) friend. He 
had taken hundreds of acres 
of land in the Pliilippines and p,molla aa 
founded a university for 
transcendental meditation. 

An ashram had been built in 
Manila. I met Marcos and 
Imelda at Khashoggi’s be 
best. 


I met Pamella 
Bordes for the 
first time in New 
Yoric in June 
1983.1 met her 
when she was 
Pamella Singh. 
Her ambition has 
taken her where 
she is today 


I do not have any 
personal enmity with 
Rajiv Gandhi. As the 
leader of the nation he 
must keep his ears 
closed and eyes open 


anything. ^igg g friend of the Sultan 

s Adnan of Brunei. 

Yes, to this day I am his fnend. 
he is a How did you become his friend? 

the same The Sultan is interested m astrology 

s, humble and Indian sciences. 1 have religious 
! the few connections with him. He is a good man. 

me. But He is not connected with any con- 

s stories troversy. He has so much wealth that 
s a victim people always talk about him. 

Chandra Swami with Pamella (extreme right), pained at what li 
womanhood has had to go through because of her 



Pamella aa Mlaa India: over-reaching ambition 



.\'o government has managed to 
ignore you. You were in Mrs (ian- 
dhi's good books. Most of the minis¬ 
ters in the Janata government 
favoured you. How is it that you 
always manage to be close to the 
centre of power? 

(Laiiyhs) Mv relationships ate all on a 
personal level, hut 1 do not take advan¬ 
tage of such connections. No one can 
accuse me of li.iving exploited the pow¬ 
ers that be. 

Sometime ago your relations with 
Rajiv Gandhi had soured and you 
were upset with him. 

I do not have any iiersonal eninitv 
with Kajiv Gandhi. I was up.set with the 
I’nme Minislei and still remain so. 

What is the reason? 

The leader of the nation must keep his 
ears closed and his eyes open. Only then 
can he be a successful leader. Kajiv has 
been unable to use the wave of popular¬ 
ity. on which he was elected for nation- 
building. That’s what I’m upset about.- 
an Last year when you 

were in Dr Jain’s nursing 
home, there was a state¬ 
ment in the press that you 
would topple the Rajiv 
Gandhi government once 
you were released. 

1 neve: said such a thing. 
But why did the CBI 
arrest you? 

Till today the CBI has not 
been able to substantiate any 
charges. 

But when they met you, 
what did they say? 

1 was in the nursing home 
at that time. Since there 
were a number ol our peo¬ 
ple, they (the CBI’s men) 
could not take me away. But 
they did take Mamaji 
(Kailashnath Aggarwal) 
away. They spoke of my 
arrest but tiD today they have 
not been able to file a 
chargesheet against me. La¬ 
ter, I was interrogated for 
70-80 hours. 

What were you asked? 
I was told to give details of 
my background: when 1 was 
bom, where 1 lived, how 
many brothers and sisters 1 
had. who were my parents, 
etc. Nowadays, they don’t 
even call me for that. 

That was the time when 
there were differences of 
opinion between former 
President Giani Zail 
Singh and Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi. There was 









ronniderablv nperulation 
at that time that you were 
goiny to provide the Giani 
with enough evidence to 
topple Hnjiv’x govern¬ 
ment. Ih IhiK true? 

This IS totally baseless, 
(ham Zail SiiiKh was an old 
acquaiiitamc I went to meet 
him once or twice. But the 
dates which were mentioned 
in the iiewspapiTS were all 
wronn- 1 was out of the 
country on those dales. Uid 
my spirit meetOianiji.'' This is 
funny. I had ^one out of the 
country on 18 March, 1987 
and returned on Iff Septem 
her, 1987. Hajiv (landhi's ntt 
with (haniji arose lietween 
Ajiril and Auuust. How could 
1 have been here then.'' 

Afierwardit, it was said 
that you were going to 
provide the ttofors docu¬ 
ments, and that you had 
met the liofors chief 
Ardbo in Paris and 
Geneva. 

1 met him thrice In fart, 
AidlK) h.'id Kone to Paris to 
meet Khashoj'ni. Vou must 
be iwaie of the fact that 
there is no arms deal 
h o w e V e t big which 



OevI Lai (right) with Chandra Swami. stubborn and charismatic 


MiashoK)ji is unaware of The chiefs tif 
the hiK companies (m.inufactiinng arms) 
are all his fnends .Ardbo had met 
KhashoKK'i m the hope of ineetinK the 
.Sultan of Hninei. KhashoRp said that if 
anyone could arriiiiRe a ineeting with the 
Sultan, It was only Swamiji. He said, ‘If 
you take his blessiiiKo, you could be¬ 
come the Sultan’s adviser’. Ardbo then 
came to meet me. It was only at that 
time that 1 became aware of the fact that 
he was the president of Bofors which 
was at the centre of a controversy in 
India. I talked to him and found out all 
that 1 had to know. Whether I used the 
information that 1 had got from Ardbo for 
or against someone remain.s a matter of 
conjecture. 

Pamella Singh (Hordes) has 
alU'ged that the position she finds 
herself in today is due to you. Adnan 
Khashoggi used her. Can you tell 
me when you met Pamella for the 
first time and what was your role in 
the Khashoggi-Pamella rela¬ 
tionship? 

I met Pamella for the first time in New 
York in June 1983. Then I met her in 
London in Jiily-Aiigust that year. I met 
her for the last time in November that 
year. Since then I have not even seen 
iier f|||. I met her when she was going 


around as Pamella Singh. Her ambition 
has taken her where she is today. 

I came to know Khashoggi in Septem¬ 
ber 198.5. I do not know if there was 
anything going on between him and 
Pamella at that time. I had questioned 
Khashoggi and he told me that he knew 
no girl by that name. 1 know full well that 
Kliashoggi IS not in the habit of telling 
lies. You have seen the statements she 
has been making. She made a mountain 
out of a molehill. That girl is so ambitious 
that she will go to any length to achieve 
her goal. All she wanted was to make 
money. 1 tried to reform her but since 
she had vowed to take a different path, I 
did not want to meet her. 

When you met her, what was she 
doing? 

At that time she had gone abroad as 
Miss India and wanted to become an 
architect. 1 tofd her that if she wanted to 
study, I could help her financially.She 
went to Paris and got herself enrolled m 
a school when I started helping her. 
After some time, the person who 1 had 
appointed as her guardian wrote a letter 
to me saying that she did not want to 
study and that she was a woman of 
doubtful repute. He told me that he did 
not wish to help her any more. So, I told 
him to let her do what she wanted. I am 


ready to help other Pamellas who wish 
to follow the right path. 1 am very pained 
at what Indian womanhood has had to go 
through because of the Pamella affair. 

From Elizabeth Taylor to Pamel¬ 
la—there are a dozen names which 
have been linked with yours. Where 
in your scheme of things do these 
beautiful women fit in? 

1 know Elizabeth I'aylor. She is one of 
the world's greatest actresses. Many 
such beautiful women have come into 
my life. But I have never been attracted 
to them physically. 1 tell them that their 
minds must be as clean and beautiful as 
their Inidies. 

What were your impressions of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi? 

I had links with Mrs Indira Gandhi as 
well as Jayaprakash Narayan. Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi had the qualities of a leader and she 
could take decisions. She loved the 
country and irs culture. 

What have you to say about 
Chaudhary Devi Lai? 

Chaudhary Devi Lai is a bit stubborn 
but he is a man of the masses. He has 
chansma. 

Arif Mohammad Khan, Raj Bab- 
bar and P.V. Narasimha Rao are 
three different types of personali¬ 
ties. How did they become your 
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I'ONVKHSATKiN 


(Clockwise from top left) Arun Nehru - shrew¬ 
dest of politicians; Michael Hershman- dictat¬ 
ing who the future PM would be. and, Anf 
Mohammad Khan, correct views about the 
country 


disciples? 

i have known I’. V. Narasimha Kao for 
a long time. 1 have been his friend since 
his days in Andhra Pradesh. He is a 
learned and a deeply religious man. I 
have been influenced by Anf Mohammad 
Khan’s views about the country. Raj 
Babbar is an aclt.r who is deeply spir¬ 
itual. 

What have you to say about Arun 
Nehru and Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh? 

I do not know Arun Nehru very well. 
True, 1 have met him once or twice and 
that too in Arif Mohammad Khan’s 
residence. I found him to be a very 
shrewd and ambitious person. Few 
politicians are as shrewd as he is. 

And Vishwanath Pratap Singh? 

I have had personal relations with 
him. 1 discovered that he had high 
ambitions when he was a minister in 
Indira Gandhi's Cabinet. But I am disillu¬ 
sioned with his role in the nation’s 
politics over the last two years. 

Why has this happened? 

There is a marked difference between 
what he says and what he does. What 
can be more unfortunate than a nation’s 
leader saying something and doing 
I 'something else. The decisions he took 
as a Cabinet minister to join hands with 


the nation’s foes is unimaginable. I have 
links with Fairfax chief Michael Hersh¬ 
man and have held detailed discussions 
with him. I cannot swallow V, P. Singh’s 
statement when be says that he never 
met Hershman. 

When did you meet Hershman? 

1 have known him for a long time. He 
has been a close associate of Khashoggi. 

What did Hershman tell you? 

That these people (V.P. Singh and 



I discovered that V.P. 
Singh had high 
ambitions when he 
was a minister in 
Indira Gandhi'^s 
Cabinet 


Bhuie l.al) met him I do mu w>sh to 
divulge much. 1 will ie\e;il ewryihmg 
wlien the time is iipe \Mieii lleishman 
told me that V.P .Singh w.m the lutciie 
Prime Minislet ol liiiii.i. 1 was .im.ized. 
Imagine an .Ameiic.in telling me who tlie 
tutuie Prime Ministei o( huii.i i.s going to 
be. It is not VmeiuM which will decidi' on 
the coiiiitiy's next Prime Minister, but 
the people ot lii.h.i 

When do you think will you he 
able to reveal everything? 

Gradually But I w.nit to sav some¬ 
thing about V P Singh rile tiaits thal a 
Kshatriya should posse'.',, tlie tiails that 
a leader should havt>. aie missing in V.P, 
Singh. It IS India's misfoitune that not 
many people have the lajiacitv to undet- 
stand the country. The only people who 
could understand the i ountrv weie Loid 
Kiishnn and Moh.mdas K.ir.imch.ind 
(iandhi. It is not a sei rei that I was dost' 
to Jayaprakash Naiav.in If there was 
anyone who could Hime t lose to (iaiutlu 
in indeiiendeiit Iiulia it was Javaprakash 
Narayan, JP had talked alioiit V.P. 
Singh’s cliaraclet lo m<‘ a numher ol 
times. The lellei wiitten hy JP to 
Prabhakar Mehta is .genuine It is 
beyond me to comment on the election 
of V P. Singli as the chief of a party. It is 
shametul also foi the meiiihers of the 
parly who have made V f* Singh tfre 
president ol then party. 

If these people lliink that they can 
become Prime Ministers because the 
newspapers say .so, they should tealise 
that It 18 the peojile of the country who 
will ultimately decide, whose support is 
essential to Ix-come the Prime Minister 
of the country. 

WTiaf about Chandra Shekhar? 

This person has the qualifies of a 
leader. There is no other iiolitician at 
this linie who can match him. He is a 
patriot and an Indian to the core. He has 
(iandhian views. He uiKleisfinds the 
pains and problems of the people, 1 wish 
him the verv best so that he may 
become a leader of the future. 

Last question. Aa an astrologer 
what are your predictions for the 
elections this year? 

1 will be able to predict the outcome of 
the elections with certainly once the 
date for the polls is announced. But 
going by the time you have posed this 
question lo me 1 30 in the afternoon— 

I can say with certainty that the country 
is going through a very difficult phase. 
Naturally, the outcome will be confused. 
But I firmly believe that India’s politics 
will take a turn in September this year. 
And if you meet me after September I 
will be able to tell you definitely who will 
take over as the Prime Minister. 
Interviewed by Udayan Sharma 
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CQVER STORY 


THE WAY 
OFTHE 
TOmOISE 


V. P. Singh fights to assert 
himselfy even as his isolation 
within the Janata Dal increases 


H 


IS IS the way of the tor¬ 
toise: he wears his profes¬ 
sed iack of ambition like a 
badge of honour. “I have 
never sought any political 
office,” he proclaimed in 
1980 even as Sanjay Gandhi’s minions 
escorted him to Lucknow’s Raj Bhavan to 
be sworn in as chief minister. He stuck to 
this stand while he was Mrs Gandhi’s 
commerce minister; reiterated it when he 
became Rajiv’s finance minister; and has 
spent two years in Opposition mouthing 
the same words. 

But last month, the tortoise seemed to 
have stuck its head out of its shell, 
alarmed by what it saw, 
nded ahead as 


f 





fast as Its little legs would carry it. 
Content till now to suffer the slings and 
arrows of outrageous political fortune, 
the Raja suddenly started to act de¬ 
cisively. He began by taking on his single 
greatest rival: Chandra Shekhar. 

ITie attack was munched over the 
presidency of the Janata Dal’s Bihar unit. 
In Februaiy, Chandra Shekhar did a deal 
with Devi Lai whereby the latter’s 
protege, Mulayani Singh Yadav. would 
head the UP unit and a Shekhar loyalist, 
called Raghunath jha, would become 
chief in Bihar. The deal took V. P. Singh 
by surpnse and at a Parliamentary Board 
meeting called to decide the issue, he 
entered into an argument with Shekhat. 
The shouting match ended with the Kaja 
stalking out while his rival loudly de¬ 
clared. “No individual is greater than the 
party.” (Devi Lai simply called "Ja, Ja" 
after Singh’s retreating figure.) 

Three months later, Singh seemed 
determined to avenge that humiliation. 
On 20 May, he summarily dismissed 
Raghunath Jha horn his post. The Dal 
Parliamentary Board was not consulted 
and Shekhar, Jha’s mentor, had no 
inkling of the decision. 

The message could not have been 
clearer. V.P. Singh was tired of being 
pushed around and fed 
up with reconciling the 
interests of all the 
Dal's factions. It was 
his party and he was 
going to run it as he 
saw fit. And as for 
Chandra Shekhar, po 
longer would the tor¬ 
toise let the hare run 
ahead. If Shekhar in¬ 
tended to remain a 
member of the Dal, 
then it was time he did 
as he was told. 

T he trouble with 
going from Ham¬ 
let to Macbeth in one swift stroke is that 
the sudden sound and fury usuaUy signify 
an equally sudden nse in the number of 
one’s enemies. So it was with the Raja’s 
epic transformation. Most bitter, natur¬ 
ally, was Raghunath Jha who declared. 
“Rajiv Gandhi removes chief ministers 
arbitrarily. V. P. Singh is removing state 
presidents in a similar fashion Where 
then is the difference?” As angry was 
Harikesh Bahadur, a Chandra Shekhar 
loyalist who threatened. "If V. P. Singh 
behaves like a dictator, then he will meet 
the fate of a dictator.” 

And Chandra Shekhar himself, usually 
content with the meaningful laugh and 
the civil leer, was annoyed enough to 
speak out openly against the Raja. V. P. 


Singh, he said,, was not his leader ll he 
[H'lsisted in behaving in this maniu'r, 
then the Dal was certain to lose the next 
election. Kurther, iMiigh did not actually 
be/ieve in anything and, hei.mse of the 
natute of his leadeiship, h.id let the 
party down. 

But Shekhar's amp dc fitaev was to 
bring up the question of V.P Singh's 
background as a loyal Congtessman. 
What had the Ra|.» doni' (luring the 
Kmergency, he askt'd And could one 
rt'allv compare a supiioiter ol the Twen 
ty-Point Programme to Jayaptakash 
Narayan? Shekhar had his answet ready 
“There can he no bigget calamity than to 
compare VP to JP,” he announced. 

As if on cue. Prabhakar Mehta, son ot 
the late Bniwanirai Mehta, chu l minister 
of (jujarat in the Sixties piodiked a 
letter allegedly wntten by JP in which he 
described V.P. Singh as “a spineless 
person". Why anybody should exjiect JP 
to praise a man who was part of the 
regime that imprisoned him was uncit'ar, 
but V.P Singh's supporters worked 
overtime to denounce Mehta's letter as 
a forgery. 

All of this suggested that the Raja was 
under the kinci of attack he had never 
faced from the Opposition since he 
resigned from the Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi ministry. 
And friends seemed 
hard to find. Arun 
Nehru, who might 
reasonably have been 
expel ted to nish to 
the aid of the man he 
scooped out of the 
Congress, was abroad 
and incommunicado. 
Anf Mohammad Khan, 
aturther colleague 
from the Jan Morcha 
days, pointedly re¬ 
fused to take sides, 
"'riie people have de¬ 
cided to vote for the Janata Dal,” he told 
Sunday, “and not for the leaders of the 
Dal. If two leaders are fighting with each 
other, so what? It will still not stop the 
Dal from coming to power.” Satpal 
Malik, also a Jan Morcha stalwart, 
stayed away and made it clear that he 
was neutral. 

Nor was Singh able to take effi'Ctive 
action against his enemie.s. After 
Harikesh Bahadur held conferences to 
denounce him, the Raja referred his case 
to the Dal’s disiipltnary committee 
headed by Raj Mangal IGndey. But 
Pandey appeared unwilling to act, Baha¬ 
dur’s actions were not taken up and at 
the end of last week, he was still telling 
journalists that Singh was undemocratic 


V.P. Singh has 
suddenly started 
to act decisively. 
He has begun by 
taking on his 
greatest rival: 
Chandra Shekhar 
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THE PALACE COTERIE 


Those who the Raja listens to 



George Fernandes 

O nce close to Chandra Shekhar, he has recently 
become a member of the Raja's inner coterie. It is 
believed that Fernandes switched loyalties because he 
wanted a safe parliamentary seat in Uttar Pradesh to 
contest from (he has lost the last three elections that he 
fought), 'file former Janata Party firebrand, who was 
responsible for persuading V. P. Singh to dismiss 
Kaghunath jha, was appointed the chairman of the Dal’s 
Campaign Committee about two months ago. 


SaNJAY SiNCill 

elated to the Raja, Sanjay Singh’s political fortunes 
went into a temporary decline after he was implicated 
in the Syed Modi murder affair. But despite considerable 
pressure from the party, V. P. Singh refused to dissociate 
himself from liis royal relative. A few months ago, Sanjay 
Singh was appointed the general secretary of the Dal's 
Uttar f'radesh unit. Although he maintains a low profile 
nowadays, he is expected to be a frontliner after the 
general election. 

wmmmmmummmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

SuRENDRA Mohan 

T he Janata Dal’s manifesto man, he has allied himself 
with V. P. Singh ever since the Raja was dismissed 
from the Congress in the summer of 1987. Mohan has a 
reputation for being able to draft statements on matters of 
party policy and is an important member of the Raja’s 
brains trust. Recently, V. P. Singh appointed his wife, 
Manju Mohan, one ol the Dal's secretaries, even though 
she has precious little political experience. 

Aron Jam ley 

T he liidiHti Express 'high-profile lawyer is believed to be 
V. P. Singh’s nviin adviser on lej?al matters. Jaitley is 
also the 'middleman' between the Raja and Express 
[ii opnetor. Ramnath Goenka, whose newspapers have 
solidly backed V.P. Singh in the Janata Dal’s internal 
IHiwer struggle Jaitley calls on the senior leaders of the 
Raja's Jan Moicha faction very often to convey the 
M.irwaii press baron’s political advice. 







iiimiiiiiii»iiiiiiiiiiiiriiwi''iMMiiiiiiii(iiiiiiifl^^ 

Santosh BhARA'HYA 

H e edits Chauthi Dumya, a tabloid published in Delhi. 

Bharatiya is seen very often with V.P. Singh and his 
presence is a constant source of irritation for other Janata 
Dal leaders. Few understand how he has come to exercise 
such a hold over V.P. Singh. However, the Raja’s faith in 
Bharatiya appears unshakeable and Chauthi 
Dutiiya —although hardly the most non-partisan of 
publications—is a good read for anyone who wants to 
know the Raja’s mind. 



and would probably lead the Dal to 
disaster. 

T he Raja’s best hope lay in making 
common cause with Chandra 
Shekhar’s enemies. Of these, R. K. 
Hegde was surprisingly quiet and Ajit 
Singh, reluctant to come out in public. 
That left Devi Lai, whose apparent 
rustic madness conceals a sharp grasp of 
political method. Chandra Shekhar’s 
supporters regard Jha's sacking as being 
tacitly mspired by the Haryana strong¬ 
man. Says Harikesh Bahadur, “The 
thing about the Raja is that whenever 
there is pressure, he yields to it. Today, 
there is tremendous pressure from Devi . 
Lai on various matters like the appoint- I 
ment of office-bearers and V. P. Singh is 
unable to resist it.” 

Chandra Shekhar himself is also 
known to feel let down by Devi Lai’s 
response to Jha’s sacking. Soon after Jha 
was fired, Shekliai vrote to Lai and 
asked for his support. What he did not 
know then was that the Raja had already 
briefed Lai before taking action. Conse¬ 
quently, he was disillusioned when the 
Haryana chief minister retorted that as 
president of the Janata Dal, V. P. Singh 
had every right to sack whoever he 
liked. As a sop to Shekhar though, he 
conceded that the Parliamentary Board 
should have been consulted before the 
decision was finalised. 

Lai followed this up by declaring that ; 
V.P. Singh should lead the National 
Front and be projected as the future 
Prime Minister. To Chandra Shekhar’s 
supporters, this was clear proof of a 
deal: in return for getting his men 
appointed to key positions within the Dal 
the Jat supremo had a^eed to back the 
Raja’s piiiiie ininisterial ambitions. 

Those who know Lai say that this 
explanation is too simplistic. For one, he 
is too shrewd to openly declare that he 
wants to be Prime Minister. It is much 
more useful to keep V.P. Singh at the 
forefi'ont and let him take ail the flak. 
Secondly, the Haryana strongman now 
finds himself in the role of father-figure 
to the Dal. Both Shekhar and Singh go to 
him with their problems and let him 
arbitrate. In the process, he has grown 
immensely in influence—not bad going 
for a caste leader whose state elects a 
mere 15 MPs. 

But even Devi Lai has reason to be 
unhappy about the manner in which the 
Raja has made his appointments. V.P. 
Singh took four months to name Mohan 
Prakash, a Lai loyalist, president of the 
Yuva Janata Dal. Says Prakash, “V.P. 
Singh committed a mistake by delaying 
my ^pointment. If he had acted four ^ 
months ago, I would have geared up the 
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Chandra Shekhar 
was unaware that 
V.P. Singh had 
already briefed 
Devi Lai before 
sacking 
Raghunath Jha 


0*vl Lai (right) with V.P. Singh; 
standing by the Raja 


; , \ 


‘1 


organisational work of the youth wing at 
block level throughout the country." 

I t IS an axiom of Hindi belt politics that 
anybody who is perceived as beuig 
close to Devi Lai unmediately loses the 
support of the Ajit Singh faction. While 
Charan Singh’s son and heir has yet to 
go public with his grievances, his sup¬ 
porters are extremely vocal. Says 
Dhirendra Pratap, a formei general 
secretary of tlie Yuva Janata, “Ajit Singh 
IS feeling very isolated. Lixik at the 
manner in which appointments have 
been made in the Ynva Janata Dal. Ajit 
Singh accepted Mohan Prakash over 
D.P. Yadav, a fomier president of the 
All India Lok DaKA) because both Devi 
Lai and V. P. Singh told him that (langa 
Singh Kajput, his nominee, would be¬ 
come head of the Yuva Dal’s UP unit. 
But on 29 May, Ajit Singh and his 
supporters had gone to address a public 
meeting in Meerut distnct on the occa¬ 
sion of Charan Singh’s death. That was 
the day the Raja appointed Kajput a 
general secretary of the All India Youth 
Committee to keep him out of the UP 
unit. They want us to be removed from 
all party bodies in UP.” 

In Bihar too, Singh's candidate for 
presidency of the state Yuva Janata Dal, 
Jai Prakash Yadav, was sent to the 
Youth Committee and not given any 
position within the state unit. Such 
reverses have induced a feeling of para¬ 
noia among Singh’s supporters, who are 
pushing 1^ to act against V.P. Singh. 

But what can Ajit Singh do? He can 
hardly leave the Dal and face political 


oblivion. One solution would U* to assert 
the Lok Dal (Aj’s identity from within 
the Janata Dal. Sunday has learned that 
this is precisely what Singh intends to 
do. He has asked his follower."= to launch 
a Chaudhary Charan Singh Vichar Manch 
and hold rallies and public meetings. 
Singh hopes that this show of strength 
will force the Kaja to re-examine his 
apparent pro-Devi Lai stance. 

To back iip this position, Singh has 
sent out feelers to Chandra Shekhar. 
Last week, Subodhkant Sahai and 
Sudhindra Bhadona, two key Shekhar 
lieutenants, called on Singh. Nobody 
knows what transpired at this meeting, 
but some kind of deal could be in the 
offing. 


Raghunath Jha: controvaralal diamlaaal 



O ne view of the present Janata Dal 
shenanigans has it that V.P. Singh 
was galvanised into action after Chandra 
Shekhar called a press conference at the 
Acharya Narendra Deo Centre in Delhi 
and came out against the leadership of' 
the Janata Dal: “They could not do 
anything to save the Bommai govern¬ 
ment in Karnataka. 1 am not at all 
satisfied with what is going on in the 
Dal. ” 

It was this outburst that drove the 
Raja into Devi Lai’s arms and then, with 
the tacit approval of Hegde and Ajit 
Singh, he began to launch his counter¬ 
offensive against Shekliar with such 
moves as the dismis.sal ol Raghunath 
Jha. 

Unfortunately for V.P. Singh, he had 
already strengthened Shekhar’s hand in 
an attempt to compromise with him. The 
new treasurer of the Janata Dal is Kamal 
Morarka, a Bombav industrialist, who 
has long sung Shekhar’s praises. Among 
the party’s other office-bearers are Sub¬ 
odhkant Sahai and Sudhindra Bhadona, 
both .Shekhar loyalists. The Raja cannot 
hope to isolate Chandra Shekhar as long 
as his aides occupy key positions in the 
Dal. 

One option would be to weed out 
Shekhar’s men, but that would almost 
certainly lead to more of the kind of 
ritual blood-letting that followed Jha’s 
ouster and the Dal’s public image is 
unlikely to recover from a second batter¬ 
ing. Another option is to ignore Shekhar 
completely and to keep him out of 
decision-making. The Raja is currently 
trying this—for instance, it is Devi Lai 
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*The JP letter is authentic*^ 

Chandra Shekhar on the Opposition's Emergency link 


Si’yitAr: Some people feel 
that you are a ('ongrens mole. 

Chandra Shekhar: From the first 
dav, 1 saw Rajiv in his true colours. 

1 haven't changed my nund about 
tiim. 1 think that the Kreatest crime 
in politics is to con.sider vourself 
free from corruption and to keep 
calling other people coirupt. There 
can he no greater opportunism than 
this, 'i'his IS aKain.st all ttaditions of 
a [);irliamentary democracy. Tfiis is 
only possible in India. 

it is said that when the re¬ 
cent Janata Dal meeting was on 
in Hangalore, you were meeting 
Amhani in Itombay. 

1 had Rone to meet Chandra 
Sw.rni in Bombay. It so happened 
that the secretary who came to see 
me off, also saw Ambani out later. 
Hence, the stories. 

But Ambani is a fnend of Rajiv’s. 
How' will it benefit him to meet me? 
Such stones will damage him mote. 

Hut so what it 1 had met- 

him? Why should people 
treat it as agi’avo sin? I 
spt'tid so much time wnth 
Kamnath Goenka. Why V/«t 

doesn’t anybody talk ab- “■ * 

out that? 

What do you have to I * 
say about the JP 
tetter? Shekhai 

The letter is authentic. 

One Delhi-based Hindi wanath 

daily says Abraham is a k't'mt 1 

friend of Chandra tbt 

ShekJiar's and he got the 
letter written by him. jietum. 

This letter is dated 1^75 ‘"IJ;. '*• 

when 1 was in solitary * 
confinement, when even ‘•t'f'K 

my family members would 

ctHildn't meet me. My stead, I 

brother had no connection nier Jar 

with Abraham. From jail, j!?' ^ * 

I get a letter wntten ab- ^helma 

out V.P Singh who, 
according to even the i, 

newspapers, was a no- , 

Iwdy. Hut I was prophetic ^ 

enough to forge a letter week, 
which I use against V.P. 

Singh,, ^ter he left tin? 



indra that the letter is not authentic. that 

ened What can you say about such irres- I am 

) see ponsible publications? agaii 

ater. Do you think a judicial com- pap« 

mittee should examine the kee[ 
jiv’s. question of authenticity? loyal 

me? Committee? For what? After all, com] 

Kite. between 1975 and 1977, which doinj 

Yesterday^s man 

Singh has charisma, Shekhar is consistent 


gress and became Dai 
pent in 1989. The 
I day the newspaper 
is .Abraham's denial 


I f there IS one quality that 
characterises Chandra 
Shekhar’s political career, it 
IS his lesilience. As Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh has 
leanit to his cost, Shekhar 
has the knack of bouncing 
back to the centre of the 
action, regardless of how 
long he has been sidelined 
The Raja hoped that by 
firing Raghunath Jha, he 
would corner Shekhar: in¬ 
stead, he has given the for¬ 
mer Janata president’s hostil¬ 
ity a focus. Now Chandra 
Shekhar has made it clear 
that he will not let V. P. Singh 
’hijack' the Janata Dal. 

Shekhar's opposition to 
Singh has been pointed: last 
week, he tore into him in a 
Si NDAY interview. 

There’s no denying that 
much of his hostility to Singh 
stems from personal ambi¬ 
tion but equally, it must be 
said that he is the one leader 
in the non-communist 
Opposition who has always_ 
placed ideolow above perso¬ 


nality. As a Young Turk in 
1969, he wanted Mrs Gandhi 
to implement the party’s 
anti-poverty programmes. 
But when she refused to do 
so after the 1971 landslide, 
Shekhar fell out with her, 
lent his support to JP’s Bihar 
movement and, finally, en¬ 
ded up m jail during the 
Emergency. 

Since theii, Shekhar has 
had the guts to take unpopu¬ 
lar stands. He opposed Op¬ 
eration Bluestar, predicted 
that the Punjab accord would 
fail if P.S. Badal was ex¬ 
cluded and continued to sup¬ 
port Syed Shahabuddin de¬ 
spite a public outcry. 

All of this makes him a 
fonnidable opponent for the 
Raja. His weakness, howev¬ 
er, is that he is perceived as 
yesterday’s man who let the 
advantage slip awray in 1979 
and in 1983 after his padayat- 
ra. V. P. Singh has the virtue 
of freshness, if not ideologic¬ 
al consistency. 

KhMmhi KumM'/MMr OMW 


Congressman did not call Jayapra- 
kash Narayan a fascist? These peo¬ 
ple should keep in mind that they 
had given many speeches in those 
days. You can deny the authenticity 
of letters, but what when newspap¬ 
er clippings surface? You should 
print the speeches of all these 
leaders during the Emergency. 
Then, this debate will end on its 
own. 

What is the real problem be¬ 
tween you and V.P. Singh? 

To date, V.P. Singh has not said 
anything to me, not even disagreed 
with me. So I am not angry with 
him. Some of his supporters think 
that he cannot assert himself unless 
I am destroyed. So they get stories 
against me published in the news¬ 
papers. And, perhaps, V.P. Singh 
keeps quiet because of a sense of 
loyalty towards them. But I have no 
complaints. The people who are 
doing these things—I feel the same 

- way towards them as 

they do about me. 

It is said that you 
plan to challenge V.P. 
Singh for the prime 
ministership. And 
hence, the attempt to 
'urk in marginalise you. 

Gandhi TTiis fa strange. I have 

party’s already dissociated my- 
mmes. self. Then, they say 1 
1 to do (jon’t cooperate. I don't 
idslide, go for meetings or say 
h her, that such a person should 
5 Bihar be appoint^ to a party 
y, en- post or that you should 
ig the try to maripnalise this or 
that person. These 
ar has friends should not waste 
npopu- their strength trying to 
id Op- get rid of me, 
idicted If you don't resign, 

wouid ^ ej^Ued.. 

Good. I wfll not leave 

iin de- 

S^pose you are ex- 
.. , peUed? 

What can be done if 
todira Gan-^ 
' dW had expell^ us from 
lei the ^ Cmigress. We didn’t 
1 1^0 to our houses 

virtue 
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who has been entrusted with the job of 
negotiatinj? seat alignments with the 
BJP—but Shekhar is unlikely to accept a 
secondary role in the Dal. 

Whatever happens, Singh must know 
that Shekhar's role will be crucial. The 
electoral logic of the Janata Dal is based 
on positing sjraight fights with the 
Congress(I). Recent opinion polls sug¬ 
gest that the CongresstD’s share of the 
popular vote in the Hindi belt now- 
hovers around 40 per cent. Should the 
ruling party face two different Opposi¬ 
tion groupings, then its candidates will 
probably win most of the seats because 
the 60 per cent Opposition vote will be 
split two ways. 

If V.P. Singh IS to become Pnme 
Minister, then he must ensuie that the 
Dal does not split, that Chandra Shekhar 
does not leave and that there are 
straight Opposition-Congress fights in 
most Hindi belt constituencies. The 
Raja’s problem is that Chandra Shekhar 
knows this too. The wily Hihari Thakur 
is aware that he has nothing to gam by i 
branching out on his own—his version of 
the Janata will probably lose most of the 
seats it contests But he is certain that 
V.P. Singh has everything to lose. A 
split vote means defeat for the Dal too. 

All of this leaves Singh with little room 
for manoeuvre. Ideally, he should be 
able to accommodate Shekhar and his 
supporters within the framework of the 
Dal. Failing that, he should be able to 
sideline Chandra Shekhar so completely 
that nobody lakes him senously when he 
threatens to revolt. 

It is a measure of the Raja's political 
ineptitude that he has managed to do 
neither. Instead, he has turned Shekhar 
into a dedicated rebel, whose departure 



A|lt Singh: losing out to Devi Lai 


could set the seal on his own pnme 
ministerial ambitions. 

T o a large extent. V.P Singh has 
himself to blame for the situation he 
IS in today. Says Hrinkcsh Bahadur. 
“When he came out of the Congress, we 
had a lot of expectations from him. We 
thought he meant what he .said, but 
gradually, we have lealised that the 
Raja’s honesty is strategic, not instinc¬ 
tive. ” 

Bahadur is hardly a disinterested 
observer, but his disillusionment is 
shared by many in the Opposition. The 
Raja’s self-nghteousiiess angers some of 
his colleagues. "Who is V.P. Singh to 
dictate terms to anybody?” asks the 
BJP’s Madan Lai Khurana. "h'irst, he 


('OVKK .STORY 


should expl.im his links with smugglers. 
He should tell us whether he look ,inv 
help from Han M.istaan loi the .All.ihabad 
election. Onlv then shoulil he talk .ibout 
moral \alues ami honesu 

P.irt ot the pioblem is that V P Singh 
has spent two vi-ars ci.iwling along, 
tortoise like, without i.-\ei sjiecifvmg 
what he h.is in common with the tijiposi 
tion he IS trviiig to le.id He has not 
disowned hm right wing budgets .ind 
vet. he claims to he left wing He 
opposes Raji\ Ci.indhi .iml even thing he 
represents, but still appe.irs to venerate 
Indira (landhi whom he servml lov.illv 
for vears. He claims to take insinuation 
fiom JP’s legacy without evei expl.iining 
how. in that case, he could continue to 
be a minister in TP while JP was 
incarcerated. He opjioses the uitluence 
of big money in elections, but managed 
to find crores lor his own camjiaigi! in 
Allahabad. 

For all his new'-fonmi po|)ulism. he 
remains essentially a Congressman of 
the Indira (iandhi school who sees 
nothing wrong in ajipointing Ram I.al 
(the former Andhni Pr.idesh (jovernoi 
who sacked NTKl ,is c!iie( ol the 
Himachal Pradesh Campaign Commit 
tee. Nor does he see the ironv in 
selecting as head of the (iuiarat Janata 
Dal, Chimanbhai Patel who, as ihiel 
minister, was the locus of JP’s most 
successful anti-corruption agitation in 
1973-74. (He was known as 'Cihiinan 
c/ior’ to the JP movement.) 

His stand on communal issues has also 
tieen unclear. Despite the heavy Hindu 
symbolism sunounding the Jan Morelia’s 
launch in 1987, he preferred to take 
Syed Shahabuddin’s heljj in Allahabad 
and to sideline Anf Mohammad Khan, 



Initially, V.P. 
Singh feared that 
an alliance with 
the BJP would 
antagonise the 
left. But now, he 
appears to have 
the support of 
both 


V.P. Singh with Uyoti Basu (left): 
natural alllea? 
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i Rtventlv. he i nticised the BJP and then. I 
‘ alle! hein^' cliallenged by Mr.s Vijayaraje | 
: Seindia and Madan 1-al Khurana. with- j 
; diew his remarks. Now he hopes to 
have some kind of .stratejiic alliance with 
the HJP and still retain the Muslim votes 
; that won him that handsome Allahabad 
; victory, 
i _ 

I It is V.P. SuiKh's backRTound as an 
I Indira Gandhi-worshippiiiR Congress- 
rnaii that will be the target of attacks on 
him in the coming weeks. 'Hie JP letter 
has shaken Singh’s supporters and 
I Chandra Shekhar’s men say that they 
j are untazed by the Raja’s assertion that 
I it is a forgery. Ravindra Manchanda, a 
Shekhar loyalist who has publicly called 
for V. P. Singh's resignation, told Si'n- 
D.^KY, “We cannot be led by a man who 
called JP a traitor. If he is challenging the 
aiithent'city of this letter, then 1 can 
lirodiice several press clippings relating 
to speeches in which he has abused JP. 
During the Emergency. V.P Singh was 
piomoted to inmister of state. This i 
could only li n'c happened it he was an 
opponent of JP’s." 

The Shekhar camp will hammer away 
ft the VP-Emergency connection and 
j^w attention to the Raja’s record as an 


Indira Gandhi groupie. Says Raghiinath 
jha. “My supporters will hold a huge 
rally in Patna on 19 June to protest 
against V.P. Singh.’’ And on 25 June. 
Shekhar's supporters will observe an 
anti-Kmergency day. Meetings will be 
held all over the country to venerate JP 
and denounce those who participated in 
a regime that dismantled the institutions 
of democracy and locked up the Opposi¬ 
tion. 

“Not only was this man a member of 
Mrs Gandhi’s party in those days, ’’ says 
a Chandra Shekhar supporter, “but to 
date, he has not uttered one word 
against the Emergency. Even Kajiv 
Gandhi has said, on the record, that 
while the imposition of the Emergency 
might have been justified, it went badly 
wrong. Only V.P. Singh is unwilling to 
condemn this assault on democracy.” 

How V.P. Singh will respond to this 
onslaught remains to be seen. Ram 
Sunder Dass, the fomiei Bihar chief 
ministei who succeeded Raghunath Jha 
as chief of the state Dal unit, feels that 
the entire offensive should be ignored. 
“The Raja’s image cannot suffer because 
of a bogus issue involving a fake letter.” 

V.P. Singh’s followers feel that 25 


June will be too late. On 13 June, the 
party will meet to ratify appointments of 
office-bearers. It the Shekhar faction 
fails to make its move by then, the Raja 
is in the clear. 

A ssuming that V.P. Singh manages 
to sort out the bickering and lead a 
united Dal into the election, his future 
depends on the kinds of seat alignments 
he IS able to make with the parties of the 
right and the left; the communists and 
the BJP. 

Initially, Singh was reluctant to enter 
into any kind of strategic alliance with 
the BJP, fearing that this would lose the 
Dal Muslim votes and antagonise the 
left. It was Devi Lai (whose Haryana 
government is a BJP-Janata Dal coali¬ 
tion) who insisted that seat adjustments 
with the nght were a prerequisite for 
any victory in the Hindi belt. Eventually, 
the Raja swung his way and—to his 
credit- -managed to retain the support of 
the CPI(M). But now. Chandra 
Shekhar’s supporters say that the issue 
of linking up with the BJP has been left 
entirely to De\ i Lai. 

Certainly, the Raja played no part in 
the Dal-BJP deliberations at Surajkund 
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(Clockwise from (op left) V.P. Singh came to 
prominence as an Indira Gandhi loyalist; a 
fact that Chandra ‘'jhekhar won't let him 
forget; during the Allahabad campaign, the 
Opposition regarded him as one of them; and 
welcomed him into the National Front, but he 
has still to disown his right-wing budgets 


from 31 May to 3 June. A.H. Vajpayee, j 
assisted by Gobmd Charya, tepresenle-d 
the BjP while Devi Lai, along with 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and Nathu Ram i 
Mirdha, represented the Dal 

The BJF put lorward six conditions, : 
none of which was particularly accept- I 
able to the Dal. It said that it would not I 
accept a common symbol, but would use 
its own; it would not merge with any 
Opposition party in any state; it would 
ally with the Shiv Sena in Maharashtra 
regardless of the Dal's position; it de¬ 
manded 35 seats in UP, 20 in Bihar, M 
in Madhya Pradesh, 6 in Delhi, 4 in 
Himachal and half of all seats in tjujarat, 
Haryana and Rajasthan; it would decide 
which seats to contest; and elections to 
local bodies should not be the cntena for 
distribution of tickets. 

So far, the Dal has not publicly 
commented on any of these conditions, 
but BJP leaders are confident that they 
will get their way. “The Janata Dal 
cannot dictate temis to the BJP for an ' 
alliance because the BJP is strong i 
enough to contest on its own. If they 
want an alliance, it will have to be on our 
terms,” brags Ashwini Kumar, the BJP’s 
chief parliamentary whip. 


Should the alliance come ott, then 
V.P. Singh stands to gain; though if the 
Dal yields to the BJP's terms, it will be a 
much diminished force even if it wins At 
present, however. Iiecaiise it is wracked 
by infighting, die Jan.nta Dal is m no 
position to make a si tong stand 

D espite the .itlacks iliat liave been 
launched Jigainst him, ihere aie 
those who feel that V.P Singh is as 
strong as he was two years ago. 
Curiously, Sant Box Singh, the R.ija's 
brothel who suiiporis the Congiess(l), 
is one of them. "1 don't think th.,l lei cut 
events have had any impact on \ish 
wanath’s image," he says. "His im.igc 
rests essentiallv on two things One, he 
is thought to be >ionest Two, he is 
perceived as a man who has the capautv 
to give up office Tliese two basic things 
exist even fod.iy 

"The only (|Uestinn is whether he is 
decisive or not VVlien he was coiisiilling 
evervbody, he was termed iiideiisive, 
but when he asscled himself and sai ked 
Raghunath Jha. he was called aiithonta 
nan I leel that e\en today, he is the 
Opposition’s tallest leader," concludes 
Sant Bux. 

Otheis are dismissive ,ihoul the effeil 
of the intighting on the Janata Dai’s 
public image. f.,ivs .Ant Mohamm.id 
Khan, "fiven during JP's lime, there 
were bickerings .imong the leader ship 
till the last moment. Ten days liefoie the i 
1477 election, JP called a meeting in i 
Bomiray and gave an ultimatum for i 
unity. Today, ihe people want to gel rid I 
of Rtijiv Gandhi. Kven it we fail them, ' 
they will create anothei set of politi 
Clans. If V.P Singh fails them. tht> will | 
I reale another V. P. Singh." While ,'\rif is ; 
careful not to praise the K-ija oi to ! 
suggest that he is any way iiidispensahle : 
to the Dal, he regards the defeat of the j 
Congresstlj as a foregone coni lusion I 
and feels that the Opposition is no more j 
than a set of people who will fulfil a j 
historically inevitable role | 

This may seem like an oversiinjilifit a- | 
tion (if not an overstatemenO, but it is a 
view that V.P. Singh’s followers also 
embrace. Argues Ram Vilas Paswan, "It 
has always been a negative vote in 
Indian parliamentary elections. The 
issue is not what V.P. Singh and the 
Janata Dal have done, but whether the 
people are angry with Rajiv If the 
people have decided to vote out Rajiv, 
they will do so regardless of the dents in 
the Opposition leaders’ images." 

Main' of the Raja’s advisers have been 
telling him that an Opposition victory is 
certain, but that If he does not establish 
his position within the Dal, he will lose 
out in the allocation of tickets. Should 


the likes ot Cli.inili.i Sht khai .iiid Ajit 
Singh sikiecd III gi'Uing then suppoi 
lei's cleiied. then \ P. Sineli mav not 
become Piime Minisiei at all .And even 
it he does, a [),itli,inienl.iiv jiailv tlial is 
p.K ked willi Ins iipinmi hls loiild i endet 
him iiK.ijiahle ol isi'eainiiv 

I t IS siK 1) ft .11-, tli.ii li.ivf led ihe ! 
tortoise to li\ .ind nnluin the li.iie I 
j Willi onlv .1 tevv monili' Idi holoic the j 
I election, V.P Singh is now living h.nd j 
i lo setiire Iht' piime innisiftdnp loi ; 
I hiinsell In soi/iiig coiiiiol of Ins p.nlv 
j I'here IS no doiibl ili.d m dmng so, ho 
’ has |.•|ken one of Iho liiggcsi g.imhics ol 
; Ins career I'n ei snu c the .mil 
! t OI nipt Kill wave stihsidod III (MI Iv I'WH, 

I the Raja and Iht* Oiipositioii h.ivc ni.ule 
' str.inge hedtellows V P Smgli h.is 
i iieithei ideology not hat kgioinid in t one 
I mon with those he is li ving to l<';id 'i ho 
j Opposiiion ;i(icpto<l him ,is Icadoi ho 
i c.mso It felt Ih.'il lorniption would he ,i 
I m.ijot issue ,it tho no'i rloitimi and 
I betauso ins was ,i tiosh I.kc ne.iilv 
I evervone else st emed like a loser alter 
j 1484 

Poi a wliile, V 1’ Singh secmetl 
1 ((intent to ,i(Cepl this .ili.iiigeliiciil, 
j h.'ised as it was on mnlu.il need Now, 

, hovvever, he h.'is rodelimd Ins tole, 
acting as tliough llie j.in.il.i llal piesidcril 
pciforms ihc same fuinlion ,is Ihe 
Coiigress(l) president In the jiKKoss, 
he has iginirt d the fact ilial llic D.il is a 
coalilion and that he has little in conimoii 
with those he Icails, i 

Predictably, his assoition o) .intliorUv i 
has resulted in a shake up ol the cosv 1 
stun lure of mutual iiec'l 'in whn h Ins 
presideiu y was h.ised .Now, tile oh 
vious (juostions ;ihoiit whv an Iiidita 
G.itidln supporter should le,"l an tfpjiosi- 
lion grouping an- (iiiallv lx mg raised. 
Uiifortuiialely for the R;ija, ihev are 
questions that admit of no easy answers. 

It seems iuilik('lv that V P Singh 
would lauiK'h a major offensive without 
considering the tonsequcnces He must 
know that any asset tion of autlioritv on 
his part will disjilease those (.ollcagues 
who see him as inetelv the first among 
equals .And that an internal struggle 
within the Dal is certain to lead to 
embarrassing (jiiestions about his baik- 
ground 

That the Raja has (fiosen to go ahead 
anyway suggests that he is prejiared to 
take the risk Attei two years of cau¬ 
tious plodding, he is finallv n ,idv (or a 
grandstand pliv. .Ai jircs.-nt. die t,d']s 
seem stacked agaimt him. Pag da,n, 
wasn’t It Aesop who told us di.it tin.- 
tortoise defeated the hare."’ 

PatraMcha Chattariaa and Rajiv 
ShiMaINtw MM 
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Bangalore, here I come! 

R. K. Hegde makes a triumphant return to Karnataka politics 

W hile V.P. Singh and with V.F, Singh's offensive against Now, Hegde finds that he is once 
Chandra Shekhar slug it Chandra Shekhar. Once the Raja began again the unquestioned leader of the 
out at the Centre (see sidelining Shekhar and dismissing his Janata Dal in Karnataka. Fomter chief 
cover story, page 16), men, Janata Dal dissidents realised tha* minister S.K. Bommai, who actually 
one effect of the Janata their mentor was diminishini? in influence had the nerve to cancel Hegde’s beloved 

NKIHA scheme, has now been reduced 


W hile V.F. Singh and 
Chandra Shekhar slug it 
out at the Centre {see 
cover story, page 16), 
one effect of the Janata 
Dal shenanigans has been a boost to 
Ramakrishna Hegde’s prospects in Kar¬ 
nataka. With the state under President’s 
Kiile, Janata Dal »MLAs are rallying 
around the man who led them for five 
years and the public too seems willing to 
forget the scandals that so damaged 
Hegde’s credibility last year. 

In a sense, Hegde owes the current 
rise in his popularity to the decline m 
Chandra Shekhar’s fortunes. The two 
men fell out messily m 1987 when Hegde 
expressed a desire to shift to Delhi and 
challenge Shekhar fur the leadership of 
the Janata Party. Stung by this ‘disloyal¬ 
ty’ on the part of his protege, Chandra 
Shekhar responded by en^eering dissi- 
dence against Hegde within the Karnata¬ 
ka Janata Party. 

It was this dissidence—headed by 
H.D. Deve Gowda—that led to the 
exposure of the telephone tappmg scan- 
.dal and later to the revelations about the 
Non-Resident Housing Association 
(NRIHA) that effectively finished off 
Hegde's Mr Clean image. In the pro¬ 
cess, Hegde found his national ambitions 
scuppered and ended up playing a low- 
key second fiddle to V.P. Singh in the 
Janata Dal. 

Stymied at the national level. Hegde 
returned to Karnataka where his bul¬ 
lying of the new chief minister, the 
mild-mannered S.K. Bommai, contn- 
buted to the debacle that precipitated 
the imposition of President’s Rule, 
When the Bommai ministry fell, it was 
believed that Hegde’s role m the fiasco 
would cause public opinion to swing 
against him. 


with V.P, Singh’s offensive against 
Chandra Shekhar. Once the Raja began 
sidelining Shekhar and dismissing his 
men, Janata Dal dissidents realised tha* 
their mentor was diminishing in influence 
and began to look elsewhere. This was 
the opportunity Hegde needed. He 
made it clear to the dissidents that with 
Shekhar fighting for the political life, 
they were foolish to look to Delhi for 
succour. Moreover, he would see to it 
that Deve Gowda (now a leading light of 
the Janata Party) would never be 
allowed entry into the Dal. Faced with 
this reality, MLAs began to see the 
wisdom in returning to Hegde’s fold. 



Ramakrishna Hegde: bouncing back 


/!' 



B ut Hegde is nothing if not resource- 
fill. He publicly accepted ‘moral 
responsibility’ for the collapse <'f the 
govemmenl (while shrewdly suggesting 
that the real responsibility was Deve 
Gowda’s), and embarked on a public fast 
as penance. The old Hegde charisma 
wortted again and he was the only 
person involved in the defections and 
horse-trading to regain public accept¬ 
ance. 

unately for him, this coincided 





I 


to a mere factotum who meekly follows 
the great man around on his election 
tours of Karnataka. 

H IS comeback has restored Hegde’s 
confidence in lumself. For all of last 
year, he seemed unconvincing and de¬ 
fensive when questioned about the scan¬ 
dals that surrounded his regime. Now he 
is back to extolling the virtues of his 
value-based politics. "You know,” he 
says with confidence, "there is not one 
iota of truth in any of the charges. Not 
one inch of land had been given to any 
non-resident associations.” The state¬ 
ment IS demonstrably untrue, but such is 
the public mood that it goes unchal¬ 
lenged. Hegde is as glib about the 
telephone tapping scandal. “1 could have 
justified that what 1 did, or the Intelli¬ 
gence Department did, was not illegal. 


Now, Hegde finds that 
he Is om^e again the 
unquestioned leader of 
the Janata Dal In 
Karnataka. Former 
chief minister S.R. 
Bommai, who actually 
had the nerve to cancel 
Hegde’s beloved 
NRIHA scheme, has 
now been reduced to a 
mere factotum 


But I icsigncd bocaiiso it violated the i 
basic lundanieiital right the right to : 
secreev." (IVrhaps, he means pnvacv.l | 

.All of this leads to the obvious iiues- I 
tion: will Hegde l>e K.ini.itaka's next j 
chiel minister? Certainlv, he is at the j 
forelront of the Janata Dal's ek-ction : 
campaign and even his rivals concede i 
that he is proving an ellective vote- i 
catcher. But if he i ;in pull oft a victory j 
over the Coiigiess, will he move into his i 
old office again.-' Hegde is reticent. Well, 
he savs, he doesn't re.illv- w.inl the job. 
But if the party insists . 

Two veais .ittei he fust declared th.il 
he was going national. K K Hegde has 
found that bubble pneked But those 
who wrote him off after phone tapping 
and NKIH.A scandals were wrong In 
Karnataka, at least. Hegde rules. OK? 
Prakath Beiawadi/Banirafora 


“Chandra Shekhar’s place cannot 
be taken by anybody else” 

Ramakrishna Hegde on the move to isolate 
the Janata Dal leader ■ 


SvMtAr: Where does Chandra 
Shekhar stand within the Janata 
Dal? 

Kamaknshna Hegde: Well, you 
see, he is a senior leader of the 




party... 

He says he will speak out at 
the “opportune time”. That he is 
prepared to be thrown out of the 
party... 

Why should he anticipate such an 
action? 1 don’t see any reason. He is 
an experienced politician, he has 
himself run a party for a decade. 

The Janata Party at that time 
was more or less in the same 
situation as the Janata Dal now. He 
knows how difficult it is. after the 
merger of different political groups, 
to get top leaders together. 


There is a feeling that you and 
V.P. Singh have formed a lobby 
to outmanoeuvre Chandra 
Shekhar. But many think that 
you will end up losing, since 
Chandra Shekhar is shrewder 
than all of you put together... 

There is no doubt about the fact 
that he is shrewder than all of us. But 
why should we manoeuvre? Chandra 
Shekhar’s place cannot be taken by 
anybody else. I was not always a part 


of the consultations but as far as 1 
know, Chandra .Shekhar was taken 
into confidence at every stage. 

But Chandra Shekhar feels 
that he has been isolated. 

In the first place, I do not agiee 
that Chandra Shekhar has been cor 
nered. We need the guidance and 
cooperation of all top-ranking leaders 
and Chandra Shekhar is one of the 
senior-most politicians. By cornering 
him the party is not going to benefit. 
We are all conscious of that. 

But the general view is Just 
the opposite. 

For instance, the press has been 
writing for the last iwo-and-a-half 
years of the so-called sharp differ¬ 
ences between Chandra Shekhar and 
Hegde. I have been saying that our 
personal relationship is absolutely 
cordial. We have worked together for 
seven or eight years. He was the 
president and 1 was a general secret¬ 
ary; there is not a single instance 
when we disagreed over important 
issues. So sometimes, due to persis 
tent propaganda, the geneial im¬ 
pression is nowhere near the truth. 
Again, every newspaper has been 
writing that Chandra Shekhar and 
V.P. Singh are at loggerheads... 

I don’t think you can blame the 


press for that, Chandra Shekhar 
has been openly questioning V.P. 
Singh's leadership. 

That IS somethiiig. .As ,i senior 
leader, he should know wlu'ther it 
would be proper...At one time Chan 
dra Shekhai was the piesident of the 
Janata I’.irty. But he was not the 
.senior-most among the J.inata lead- 
ets. There were sevei.il leaders like 
Babu Jagjivan Kam, Moiaiji Desai 
and Charan Singh, who were senior 
to him. But nobody had .said ,uiything 
against Chandra Shekhar's lead¬ 
ership. If somebody had said anv- 
thing it would certainly h.ive hurt 
Chandra Shekhar. Aftei all who is a 
leadt'r? He symbolises the party, he 
IS the head of the party And, as lusid 
of the party, we must all accejit him 
as the leader. That is all... 

.Coming to the Janata Dal 
in Karnataka. You have been 
declared as the leader of the 
Janata Dal in the state. Does it 
mean an end to di,Hsension and 
factionalism? 

Those who were not happy with 
me, those who created problems for 
me. have left the party. 1 am also 
aware that the mandate the people 
gave was, of course, for the party, 
but iilso, partly due to my personal 
equation with the masses My party 
colleagues, particularly the workers, 
as was evident dunng the first leg of 
my tour in the state recently, said 
with one voice that "if Hegde leads 
the party we are sure to win the 
elections". Despite the persistent 
vilification campaign against me their 
confidence in me has not been 
affected. 
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Shove thy neighbour 

Premadasa demands the withdrawal of the Indian army from Sri Lanka 



Indian troops In Sri Lanka; under fire 


last Indian soldier leaves the country 
before the end of July. ” The President 
went on to say that he would soon be 
formally writing to the Indian Prime 
Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, requesting him 
to withdraw the IPKf'. "No self- 
respecting country can have foreign 
troops on its soil.” he added. 

It was not clear how much the Presi¬ 
dent’s announcement had to do with the 
results of the first round of talks be¬ 
tween his government and the LTTE. 
Both Colombo and the militant organisa¬ 
tion had claimed that the negotiations— 
ostensibly intended to accommodate the 
LTTE within the political process— 
were ‘constructive’ and ‘meaningful’. 
Could Premadasa have felt that since the 


Sri Lankan Praaldant 
Premadasa: "Noself-raapecting 
country can have foreign troops 
on Its soil" 


claimed had acquired Sri Lankan 
citizenship by bribing successive gov¬ 
ernments, leave by the middle of June. 

Meanwhile, violence broke out like a 
rash in the island’s North-Eastern Pro¬ 
vince. Tamil militants and the Muslims 
(who constitute a sizeable presence in 
the province) began killing each other in 
a battle that threatened to attain omi¬ 
nous proportions. The outbreak of vio¬ 
lence embarrassed India considerably as 
the province’s Eelam Peoples Revolu¬ 
tionary Liberation Front (EPRLF) gov¬ 
ernment is propped up by the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force (IPKF). Moreov¬ 
er, it raised questions about the rele¬ 
vance of the IPKF, which is responsible 
for maintaining law and order in the 
province. 

The most significant development 
occurred at the end of the first round of 
talks between the Liberation Tigers of 
I'aiiul Eelam (LTI’E) and the Sn Lankan 
government. On 1 June, President 
Kanasinghe Premadasa surprised many 
by asking the IF’KF to leave the island. 
During a speech made at a religious 
gathering in Colombo. Premadasa de¬ 
clared: "It IS my intention to see that the 


I t has been an eventful month in Sri 
Lanka’s politics. And the events 
that took place during it are going 
to influence the future of the 
country for a long time to come. 
In the middle of May. the Sinhala 
extremist organisation, the Janata 
Vimukthi Peraniuna OVP), called for the 
boycott of Indian-made goods and 
directed all those with business links 
with India to terminate them within a 
month. Those who failed to do this, the 
JVP thri'atened, would be punished as 
’enemies of the fatherland'. JVP leader 
Kohana Wijeweera also demanded that 
all ’rich Indian businessmen', who he 
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LTTE was now coming round, the 
IPKF’s presence was no longer neces¬ 
sary? Or, alternatively, could it have bad 
more to do with appeasing the JVP, 
which has been responsible for the 
unprecedented spate of violence in the 
island's south in the last few months. It 
is possible that Premadasa’s move was 



aimed at mollifying the JVP, which has 
I been demanding that the IPKF be sent 
\ back for a long time now. He may 
believe—or even have received assur¬ 
ances—that the withdrawal of the Indian 
army will bring the JVP to the negotiat¬ 
ing table. 

W hatever the truth, Premadasa’s 
sudden announcement created 
. even more confusion as later that day his 
defence secretat7, Sepala Attygalle, 
tried to persuade the IPKF commander, 
Lt Gen. A.S. Kalkat, to allow the Sri 
Lankan army to patrol the troubled spots 
in the island’s east. (Under the terms of 
‘ the Indo-Sri Lankan accord, the island’s 
army is to remain confined to barracks in 
the Tamil-dominated north and east.) 
Th( request was surprising smce the 
oiganisation suspected of engineering 
the violence is none other than the 
LTTE, which Colombo is now trying to 
woo. Was Colombo serious about want¬ 
ing to engage the LTTE in combat while 
negotiating with it at the same time? 

It is possible that the request was 
made largely to send a signal to the 
nation’s Muslims (who although Tamil¬ 
speaking, are closer to the Sinhalas) 
about where the government’s sym 
;)athies lie. Says the Sri Lanka Muslim 
Congress leader, M.H.M. Ashraff: "We 
welcome Colombo’s demand for joint 


patrols because it might go some way 
towards making the Musluns feel more 
confident. However, until all the Tamil 
militants are fully disarmed, there can be 
no peace for us.” 

From all accounts, Preniadasa’s 
announcement took even the LTTE by 
surprise. It was generally believed that 
the President would demand that the 
Indian army withdraw in phases (two 
battalions of the IPKF were pulled out at 
Premadasa’s request this January). The 
reasoning was that if the IPKF suddenly 
withdrew completely from the north and 
the east, it would create serious law and 
order problems • 

Predictably, the LTTE was delighted 
with Premadasa’s announcement. The 
militant outfit has been badly mauled by 
the IPKF over the past few months and 
if it did agree to negotiate with Colombo, 
it is largely because it needed to keep 
the Indian army off its back. Said a 
senior London-based LTTE leader to 
SwriAv: "The IPKF has badly failed in 
its task of brining peace to the island. 
Obviously, this is why the President has 
asked it to quit.” 

Although this is clearly an unfair 
assessment of the IPKF’s perfonnance, 
there is no doubt that India will appear to 
have failed in the eyes of the world if the 
troops come home by the end of July. 
Only last month, R^iv Gandhi had him¬ 
self indicated that it was time for the 
Indian army to quit Sri Lanka and that his 
government was committed to with¬ 
drawing the IPKF as soon as possible. 
By asking the troops to leave, Premada- 
sa was obviou-sly more than willing to 
embarrass India in his attempt to find an 
‘internal’ solution to the island's prob¬ 
lems. 

F or India, the events in Sri Lanka 
over the last month have indeed 
been very embarrassing. The talks be- 


In asking the IPKF to 
Imive, Premaclasa has 
taken a political iM* If 
to peace hiltietive 
faks, Sri 

wellwitnessa 


fratrktolc^war. 
And the Sii tanfcah 



tween the LTTE and Colombo have 
threatened the survival of the IPKF- 
propped EPRLF government in the 
North-Eastern Province. The LTTE has 
been opposed to the EPRLF and chief 
minister Varadaraja Perumal—who it 
believes is an Indian stooge -tor long 
now and any deal that the Tigers strike 
with Colombo is bound to include the 
dismissal of the provincial council gov¬ 
ernment. If the LTTIi—by far the 
largest and most popular Tamil militant 
outfit—is going to be accommodated 
within the democratic framework, then 
it will have to be given political control of 
the Tamil areas. 

Moreover, Indian business interests 
in Sri Lanka are now under threat with 
the JVP call. Worse, Indian businessmen 
in the island live in fear of their lives. 
The Indian high commission has taken 
note of the JVP’s demand that all Indian 
businessmen leave Sn Lanka and has 
requested the goveniinent to provide 
special security to Indian business estab¬ 
lishments. 

The greatest embarrassment, of 
course, is being asked to pull the IPKF 
out. F'or, in effect, this means telling a 
country that promised to underwrite 
peace and stability that it has failed its 
job and is no longer wanted. For Rajiv 
Gandhi, who hailed the accord as “a 
historic event” and who committed 
crores of rupees and the lives of hun¬ 
dreds of Indian soldiers to solve the 
ethnic crisis in Sri Lanka. Premadasa’s 
announcement could have grave political 
implications. If he is forced to withdraw 
the troops, the Opposition will have a 
very good issue to lambast the govern¬ 
ment in what is, after all, an election 
year. The Prime Minister will face the 
electorate as a man whose forei^ policy 
has led to his nation’s humiliation by a 
tiny neighbour. 

In asking the IPKF to leave, Pre- 
madasa has taken a political risk too. 
Although his government makes out 
otherwise, the first round of talks with 
the LTTE hasn’t achieved much and 
there is no guarantee that he will be able 
to win the militant outfit ovci. It is also 
uncertain whether the JVP can be 
brought around by merely sending the 
Indian army back. If his peace initiative 
fails, then Sri Lanka could well witness a 
fratricidal civil war. And the Sn I^nkan 
army is hardly equipped to maintain law 
and order in such a situation. In his efrort 
to find a peaceful solution all on his own, 
Premadasa may inhent a state of affairs 
that is far more dangerous and divisive 
than that which prevails in Sri Lanka 
today. 

R. Bfwcwm SknghICohmbo, 
Trk$com»l»0mHl Madnt 
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The show of strength 


CPIiM) leaders lash out 
at the Centre and the CPI 
at the CrVU rally in 
Calcutta 

Framed against the red 
banners, chief minister 
Jyoti Basu, slight and 
stone-faced as ever, 
clutched the Centre for 
Indian Trade Unions’ 
(CITU) gift to the West 
Bengal government: a Rs 1.63 crore 
bank draft. It was the climactic moment 
of a colossal display of labour power on 
the CITU's (the CPI-M’s labour wing) 
2()th anniversary. The Left Front gov¬ 
ernment needed money to build tbe 
63()-mw Bakreswar thermal power 
plant, which the Centre had refused to 
bankroll. On 30 May, tbe people deli¬ 
vered. 

Red buntings in hand, thousands of 
the CITU’s faithful marched to the 
Calcutta’s Brigade Parade Ground. 
Thousands more arrived in comman¬ 
deered buses and lomes. F'ortified by 
bbars of milky tea, they watched the 
CITU leader, Monoranjan Roy, hand 
over the cheque to the CM and heard 
Basu blast the "enemies of the people” 

For the llag-waving faithful, Basu had 
his familiar the-Centre-is-guilty speech 
ready. Rajiv Gandhi's government, said 
Basu, was “economically blockading 
Bengal”. After demanding the withdraw¬ 
al of the central freight equalisation 
polic> and the nationalisation of the jute 
mills, Basu pointed out that the Union 
government had failed to invest in the 
electronics industry in the state and was 
sitting on the Haldia petrochemicals 
project. Noi did Basu forget the Bakres- 
wai thermal plant. "The Centre has let 
us down. The people of Bengal will 
construct Bakreswar,” he thundered. 

Basu’s other target was the Commun¬ 
ist Part>’ of India ((jPI), its partner in the 
nine-party Li-ft F'ront alliance. Basu had 
bitter words for the All India Trade 
Union Alliance (AirUC), the CPI’s 
lalxnir wing which had organised the 
rasfa roko campaign recently. ’"Fhere 
are some people who think that by 
engaging in a malicious campaign against 
tin V will be able to strengthen their 


organisation. Let me assure them that 
they can neither harm us, nor can they 
gam by such campaigns.” 

Basu, who IS also the all-India vice- 
president of the CITU, angrily parried 
the accusation that his labour union 
wasn’t interested in workers’ welfare 
any more. Scoffed Basu: “Which fool 
said that the CITU does not lead move 
merits. We have handled over a jute mill 
to the workers. Didn’t our tea workers 
stand firm against the GNLF' onslaught? 
Aren't these movements?” If there were 
dilferences between front partners, they 
would be resolved. "We shall go to the 
people,” he added. 

Monoranjan Roy, general secretary of 
the CrrU’s .state unit, mined Basu in 
going for the jugular. “People engaging 
in political charades and calling them 
movements are accusing us of not laun¬ 
ching movements. But the workers do 
not listen to them. If the workers had 
listened, they wouldn’t have turned up in 
large numbers today.” 

CPI leaders were quick to counter 
Basu’s vicious backhanders. AITUC 
leader Kamalapati Roy accused the CM 
of “complacency”. “His utterances have 
nothing to do with reality,” he coun¬ 
tered. Roy was equally critical of CITII. 
“They can criticise me as much as they 
want, but we will always do our best for 
the workers. We are not jealous of 
CITU. We base our opinions on facts. 
We have told the CITU people that if 





things keep going the way they are, 
everyone will lose,” he said. 

If the show of force seemed cont¬ 
rived. it was partly politically necessary. 
The AITUC had organised the tepid 
rasta roko agitaion in protest against the 
state’s closed jute mills. And big brother 
CITU had to find a better gimmick. But 
even empty populism has a price, paid 
this time by weary Calcuttans. While 
labour leaders comandeered buses, 
mini-buses and lomes to bnng in the red 
brigade, many office-goers in the city 
were marooned a long way from home. 
While white and blue collar workers 
bunched together under the red ban- 


“No problems with the AITUC” 

CITU leader Monoranjan Roy on his union’s differences 
with the CPI labour wing 


SiwoAr: Why are the CiTU emd 
the AITUC at loggerheade? 

Monoranjan Roy: Hiere are no 
problems as sudi. It is just that stHne 
people think that our struggle against 
closures and lockouts is not suffi¬ 
ciently militant But we don’t partki- 
pate m gheraos because ffiey are 
undemocratiCi AB R takes for a gheuv 
agtto be successfo] is a few tyt^kers. 

Jpo MTtW’9 

rtmta voko 

It is not a question of right ot' 
wrong. It is a questitat of effect 


What was the use of having a one-day 
msta roko? It had no e0ect on the 
Centre. Instead, it was a^inst a 
state government winch is pro- 
hfoour. 

But tfoft arganteed aueh gm- 
tetdu tu Bte pgeL 

ft was justified in those days be-, 
cause it was against the Coiypms 
goyernment. Every moveiaeht 
agaufet die Congress was justified 
heemise ft v^s unsympadhetic to- 
vranfe the working dass. 
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ners, files in government offices 
gathered dust, and the state's industrial 
heartland remained silent. 

The day of high melodrama and low 
productivity probably cost Ks 16 crores. 



Monoranjan Roy handa over a cheque to 
Jyotl Beau during the CITU rally 

according to one estimate. Even amidst 
the rejoicing, dark murmurs about the 
way mone> was collected for Bakreswar 
were audible. Quite a few have com¬ 
plained about extortion. In order to 
‘avoid trouble’, many more had coughed 
up silently. 

Yet, Rs 1.63 crores, the cause of so 
much sacrifice and silent suffering by the 
common people is an impossibly in¬ 
adequate sum. The price tag on Bakres¬ 
war is Rs 650 crores. 

Srlnjoy Chowdhury/CMciiMa 


a huge raUg.., 

We want to pofitidse Uie working 
dass, which has no future unless it is 
radicalised. And they are bo:oming 
tachcafeed because of these rallies. 

What are you doing to ke^ the 
working daaeT 

We are going to launch a total war 
aganst the Gandhi govern* 
ment. We to defeat him in the 
next eiecti^ 

What tf the CongreeafI) wins 
the next general election? 

There are no ife. We befeve that 
foijiv GandM w3l be defeated. It is 
oer canvfetion. His situation is much 
wane dan Ids mothes's in 1977. He 
ib tad best***^ inaeasing 


.. watoh inHCo^ness prqp^^uida 

tepfe.'- 


The cooperative connection 


Is Jagannath Mishra forging 
ties' with the cooperative 
mafia? 

The grapevine in Patna 
has it that the dreaded 
Dhanbad mafia don 
Suryadeo Singh of the 
Janata is ail set to join t'he 
ruling Congress(l) apd 
Bihar Pradesh Congres- 
s(l) Committee chief Jagannath Mishra is 
planning to roll out the red carpet for 
him. The story is without basis. But the 
fact that Dr Mishra’s name is being 


did this,” Singh confessed, “because if 
Azad were to continue in office, the 
state would go out of the hands of the 
Congress." 

The help that the cooperative lobby 
provided in terms of men (there were a 
number of cooperative office-bearers 
among the anti-Azad group of Congress 
MLAs) and material for the oust-Azad 
campaign, seems to have paid off. "nie 
new cWef minister, Satyendra Narain 
Sinha, began his tenure by accommodat¬ 
ing those ministers of the Azad Cabinet 
who were known to have backed the 
cooperative lobby. Soon afterwards, 
according to Tapeswar Singh, Satyendra 
Narain Sinha declared that "there is no 




Tapnwar Singh and Jagannath Miahra: rasponalbla for Azad'a ouatar 


linked to the Dhanbad mafia highlights mafia in the state (so much for Bhagwat 
not only the clout he wields but is also a Jha Azad's view that Bihar had been 
reflection on the kind of company that taken over by the cooperative mafia 
the BPCC(I) chief has been keeping. among others and hence the need for the 
Over the last few weeks, Mishra has supercession) and that all (the members 
been under fire from party colleagues for of the cooperative lobby) are my ftiends 
favouring members of the Jan Vikas and colleagues. The nufia only creates' 
Manch with party posts. Moreover, terrorism.” 

Mishra is said to have built bridges vrith Whether the S.N. Sinha government 
the once-discredited members of tlie plans to go ahead with the cases insti- 
cooperative and coal mafia lobbies. As if tuted against some of the office-bearers 
to support the PCC(I) president’s ac- of the superceded apex bodies, which 
tions, Tapeswar Singh, chairman of one were moved by Bhagwat Jha Azad, is 
of the state’s superceded apex coopera- not known. But the impression that is 
tive bodies, declared that Mishra was gaining ground is that the cooperative 
indeed his friend. Tapeswar Singh went lobby has somehow managed to exert 
further and recalled the “cruci^ role” enough pressure on the state govem- 
that Mishra had played in the ouster of ment to go easy on the cases, 
the Bhagwatjha Azad government. “We If Satyendra Narain Sinha’s govem- 
threw out Bhagwat Jha. I took part in the ment does that, it will obviously go 
movement by meeting MLAs and MPs against the wishes of the Prime Minis- 
to create an atmosfrfKre against Azad. I ter’s office. It was at the behest of the 
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I’rinie Minister that Serla Grewal, then a 
secretary in the Prime Minister’s office, 
sent a letter (D.O. No 100/60/C/23/88— 
ES-II) marked ‘Secret/Immediate’ to the 
then Uihar chief minister Bhagwat Jha 
Azad on April. 1988 with a request. 
"PM has desired that you may kindly like 
to go into the matter (ol irregularities in 
the functioning of the cwperatives) and 
take such action as is needed urgently" 
liecause "information has been ri'ccived 
from reliable sources that there have 
been .serious irregularities in obtaining 
the (short-term) loan (of Ks 31(i crores) 
from NABAKIJ as also its distribution 
among farmers...,” the letter read. It 
vvent on to add that "there is a general 
impression that the loan scheme has 
been masterminded by the cooperative 
bigwigs and forced on the state govern¬ 
ment to revive the sick BISCOMAUN 
and share the booty..." 'I'apeswai Singh 
feigned ignorance about the letter 
saying: "I have met the Prime Minister a 
numlx*r of»sines after the supercession 
but he never mentioned the letter to 
rne." 

Whatever the truth, it was felt then 
that the cooperative lobby was funding 
the dissident movement against Azad. 
The story that went round at that lime 
was tiiat the cooperative bosses were 
movuig around with biiefcases full of 
money to bnbe MLAs. Said 'I'apeswar 
Singh in defence: “How could I have 
given money? 1 had been removed from 
my post as ctiainnan and ! had no 
money. It was the chief minister who 
had all the power and money at his 
command. Why does Bhagwat .jha Azad 
forget that the revolt by 142 MLAs was 
a mass revolt.” 

The "revolt”, as 'Papeswar Singh has 
termed it, succeeded but in the process 
Jagannath Mishia emerged as an impor¬ 
tant power centre. That Mishra’s moves 
to man the key PCC(I) posts with Jan 
Vikas Manch membeis have not gone 
unnoticed by the Prune Minister is also 
obvious. Recently the PM ordered Dr 
Mishra to disband his Manch as soon as 
possible. As for Papeswar Singh, he 
remains unfazed. Though he is presently 
involved in more than one legal suit, he 
has been pursuing his one- point demand: 
the re-restoration of democracy in the 
cooperative movement. "On the one 
hand, the Prime Minister is preaching 
about democracy at the gram panchayat 
level and on the other hand, tlie Bihar 
govenmienl under Bhagwat Jlia Azad 
brought m the ordmance to supercede 
the cooperatives,” he says. S.N. Sinha 
is well 'aware of the fact that the 
cooperative bosses can win the elections 
for Congress(l) and he is unlikely to 
create any trouble for them, 
nrltaniur Ghosh/fttM 


Facts about figures 


Governor Venknuisnhhaiah 
paints a ^ritn picture of the 
state's finaneia!situation 



'I'he Karnataka govern¬ 
ment has been in the red 
for a long time now. The 
Kamaknshna Hegde reg¬ 
ime Itself had published a 
paper titled. Resource 
Crunch — Why? two years 
ago. Predictably, Hegde had accused the 
Centre of denying the state its rightful 
dues in view of the four-year-tild drought 
and held the Centre responsible for the 
mess. Cheques had been bouncing with 
embarrassing frequency and news from 
the districts was that government em¬ 
ployees were asked to take it easy when 
using vehicles as there was not enough 
to pay for the petrol bills. Though few 
were left in any doubt of the dire straits 
of the state’s exchequer, the subject 
was revived yet again. 

it all started when Governor P. Venk- 
atasubbaiah raised the issue at his first 
press conference on 17 May since the 
dismissal of the S.K. Bommai govern¬ 
ment. 'file Governor declared point- 
blank, "The financial situation is quite 


A man of the 
masses 

Veer Bahadur Sink'll 
remained a loyal 
Congressman till the end 

I t didn’t take more than a few 
minutes with Veer Bahadur Singh 
for a journalist to be disabused of any 
notions that he may have nurtured of 
getting ‘quotable quotes’ from his 
eminent interviewee. A man of few 
words, V.B. Singh was inclined to 
brush off every question with a 
dismissive, "Sab th^hai; kya prob¬ 
lem bai; kuchh nahin hai. V.P. Singh? 
VP them unka koi asar nahin hai 
(Everything’s aM ri^t; there are no 
problems. V.P, does not hold 
any clout in UP).” Despite appear¬ 
ances and die nondhalant air that he 
sported during his tentH'e as dtief 


bad.” And his adviser on financial mat¬ 
ters S. Venkitaramanan, nodded grave¬ 
ly. The Governor revealed that he along 
with Venkitaramanan had already held 
talks with the Union finance ministry 
officials to work out assistance modalities 
and bail out the state. He was hopeful 
that “the Centre will come to the 
rescue”. The Governor estimated that 
unpaid bills amounted to a whopping Rs 
100 crores. “The situation is very bad. 
The financial deficit is severe.’ And, 
leal mg no room lor doubt, V'enkilarama- 
nan added, "As on .')1 March pending 
bills amounted to a total between Rs 120 
to Rs 150 crores." The bills could not be 
paid because of paucity of funds. Venk- 
itaramanan said that the exact 
amount could not be arri'-ed at because 
of an economy order by the Janata Da) 
government which had prevented sever¬ 
al bills from even being presented. 

The matter soon assumed the shape 
of a political controversy. The same day 
Congress(I) leader and former finance 



V.B. Singh: shrewd nisnipuiator 


minister of UP, he was not unaware 
of the i»roblems that the state faced. 
And perhaps, that’s why he had ffie 
distinction of being the longest serv¬ 
ing chief minister of the most popu¬ 
lous state, after Mrs Sucheta Kr^- 
lani. 

Singh was a manipulator parexcdl- 
ence aid his ability to manoeuvre 
ensured that he made it to the 
league. And yet, he remained, to the 
last, the quintessratial village rus-' 
tic—possessing sound coroipon 
sense, a survival instinct, and theurSi y 
to help the needy. It is ttttle wonder 
then ^t he was a popidar leader and ' 
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The Mahanta muddle 




Venkatasubbaiah: reviving an old controversy 

minister Veerappa Moily said that the 
^(jovemor’s estimates were "conserva- 
^ve". Moily put the deficit at a stagger¬ 
ing; Rs 559 crores. 

Former finance minister of state m 
charge of small savings, C. Veeranna, 
demanded a white papei from the Gov¬ 
ernor. Veeranna. now the Janata Dal 
vice-president in the state, argued. 
"First the Governor says the deficit is 
Rs 100 crores. His adviser Venkitara- 
manan says the deficit is Rs 120 croies 
crores. And Veerappa Moily says it is Rs 
550 crores. Let us know the real 
position with a white paper." He claims 
that the state is actually in the black by 
some Rs KKi crores. The (iovernor has 
declined to come out with any white 
paper. “Where is the need? It is m 
black and white” Said Venkitaraniaiian, 
The state is in the red. ” 


¥ Prakash BrntawadUBangalore 



A fresh of dissidencc 
threatens the chief minister 

Ever since the controver¬ 
sial reshuffle of October 
1988, things have not 
been quite the same in 
the Asom Gana Parishad 
(AGP). During that 
reshuffle, 12 

heavyweights were dropped from the 
Cabinet by chief minister Prafulla 
Mahanta in a bid to refurbish the party’s 
image; all 12 have since turned key 
dissidents. With the Bodo agitation for a 
separate state hotting up and posing a 
serious challenge to the state govern¬ 
ment, for a while, the dissidents re¬ 
solved to bury their differences and 
work with the party leaders. But with 
the Bodo movement petenng out during 
the last month and a half, the familiar 
rumblings within the AGP can be heard 
once again. 

This time it was Chandra Mohan 
Patowary who set the ball rolling. 
Patowary was one ot the mmisters who 
was dropped last October and he has 
since emerged as one of the most 
vociferous opponents of Mahanta. He 


remained so even when he moved to 
Delhi as communications minister. 

Boni in Hamahi vUlage ip. Gorakh¬ 
pur district, Uttar Pradesh, he 
started off his political career in 1954 
as a Youth Congress activist. In 
1956, he was made convener of the 
Crorakhpur District Congress Com¬ 
mittee and later elected to the UP 
Assembly fi-om Paniara. He repeated 
k this feat in the 1969 mid-term polls; 
P served as a deputy minister in the 
coalition government of the Bharatiya 
Kranti Dil and the Congress headed 
by Chaudhary Charan Sin^. He later 
earhed berths in the ministries of 
Kamlapati Tripathi and H.N. Bahu^- 
na. But it was only after his associa¬ 
tion with Sanjay Gandhi that he got a 
ook-in into the big time. 

His loyalty—he stood by Sanjay 
Gandhi during the three years when 
Mrs Gandhi vras out of power—was 
rewarded and when Mrs (]landhi 
made a tri^phant comeback in 
l^ 80, V.B. Stngp had become a force 
reckon with in UP politics. He was 
a part of the power ckque that 


comprised, among others, leaders 
like Arun Nehru and V.P. Sin^. 
When the latter was made cWef 
minister, he offered V.B. Singh a 
berth in his Cabinet as did latter-day 
chief ministers like Sripati Mishra and 
N.D. Tiwari. On 25 September, 
1985, it was V.B. Singh’s turn to 
occupy the CM’s chair, which he did 
for nearly three years. 

But for all his skill at political 
manoeuvring, V.B. Singh did not 
prove to be a successftil chief minis¬ 
ter: duringMs tenure, communalism 
received OJlip and it was marred by 
a series of riots, the most horrifk: of 
them being the Maliana carnage. 

V.P. Singh, his one-time mentor, 
too posed a number of problems and 
the former's victory during the 
Assembly polls in AUahabad paved 
the way for his exit from the chief 
ministership. In the caiMtal, V.B. 
Singh never reaBy feh at ease but 
even so, he remained accessible to 
larty workers and anyone who 
souj^t his h^. 

Ku Maa i ii Kmnmltkm IMW 


shrewdly raked up the issue of a pt'nna- 
nent capital for .Assam in the current 
Assembly session, knowing fully well 
that it has always been an emotive issue 
for the Assamese and one over which 
the AGP itself is sharply divided. 

Patowary's resolution, moved on 16 
May, asked the state goveniment to 
immediately adopt Dispur as the perma¬ 
nent site for the capital. H<‘ was sup¬ 
ported by a majority of his party mem¬ 
bers, as well as Opposition legislators. 
On behalf of the chief minister, Deba 
Bora, the minister for agriculture, said 
that a statement on the matter would be 



Putakesh Baruah: an alternative to Mahanta? 

made soon. A week later. Bora informed 
the House that because of financial 
constraints, the construction of a perma¬ 
nent capital would have to wait. But 
Patowary, clearly bent on having his 
own way, refused to withdraw his re¬ 
solution at Bora’s request—it was put to 
a voice vote and passed nearly unani¬ 
mously. 

Nothing could have been more embar¬ 
rassing for the AGP. An emergency 
meeting of the legislature party was 
called by Mahanta early next morning. 
Even before the meeting could begin 
there was a stormy exchange of charges 
between the supporters and opponents 
of the chief minister, over the capital 
issue, which threatened to turn into a 
free-for-all. The militant mood prevailed 
during the meeting, too. Lalit Rajkhowa, 
a former minister who started opposing 
Mahanta after he was dropped in the 
reshuffle, demanded that the latter 
should immediately resign. 

However, the dissidents alone are not 
responsible for the turmoil in the AGP. 
Mahanta too has played a major part in 
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bringing things to a head by taking a 
most uncharacteristic step; on 23 May 
Golok Rajbongshi, leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, read out a letter dated 19 May 
written to the Speaker of the Assembly, 
Pulakesh Baruah, by Mahanta. The 
letter maintained that by permitting an 
Opposition member—Hemen Das of the 
CFKM)—to raise a particular issue dur¬ 
ing the zero hour on 18 May without 
previously notifying the minister con¬ 
cerned, the Speaker had contravened 
legislative priKedure and ‘lowered the 
image of the government’. A furore 
ensued, with Das, Rajbongshi and other 
members demanding that the letter be 
withdrawn and the CM render an apolo¬ 
gy to the members of the House. 

In an emotional speech Baruah de¬ 
fended his action and pointed out that it 
was in complete accordance with rule 49 
of the Assam Legislative Assembly Pro¬ 
cedures, 1987. He added that he was 
“hurt at the way the leader (of the 
House) wrote to me”. But Mahanta was 
unrepentant. In fact he dashed off two 
more letters to Baruah on 22 and 23 
May. “ITie letters are most discour¬ 
teous," said the Speaker. “Unless the 
CM withdraws them 1 will not have any 
dialogue with him.” Sources close to 
Baruah said that among the allegations 
contained in the letters was that Baruah 
was violating party unity. 

This, apparently, was not the only 
bone of contention between the CM and 
the Speaker. According to political 
observers, their relationship had been 
souring for some time. Mahanta re¬ 
portedly did not fake kindly to the 
initiative taken by Baruah in organising a 
team of members from all parties to go 
on a ‘goodwill mission' to Kokrajhar and 
Udalguri—the fountainhead of the Bodo 
agitation—in mid-May. 

Whatever the provocation, Mahanta’s 
reaction is seen by many as a "desperate 
outburst on the part of a man who is 
rapidly losing his hold over the party”. 
As a leading dissident put it, “Even if he 
had a score to settle with the Speaker 
why publicise it in this manner by 
sending copies of his letter even to 
Opposition leaders?” Since then, 
Mahanta has not allowed this issue to be 
raised even in party forums. 

With the Speaker emerging as the 
winner, in this battle, the dissidents, 
who are themselves a discredited lot, 
are trying to project Baruah as an 
alternative to Mahanta. They are re¬ 
portedly pressing for a secret ballot once 
the Assembly session concludes, to 
clinch the leadership question. But the 
astute Baruah is playing his cards close 
to his chest. 

RadMia RaniMMhwi/OiniKatotf 
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Plane speaking 


Protests force the 
government to put off a 
foreign jaunt for MPs 

Come summer and it’s 
time to go abroad. The 
cooler climes appear even 
more attractive if one 
doesn’t have to pay for 
the trip. Our parliamenta¬ 
rians too have found it 
difficult to resist the lure of foreign 
jaunts. Recently, just when 30 MPs and 
six officials of the parliamentary commit¬ 
tee on the official language were to leave 
for distant lands on 7 June, the Janata 
Dal leader and Rajya Sabha MP, Dr 
Bapu Kaldate, put a spanner in the 
works. Not only did Kaldate wnte let¬ 
ters to the Prime 
Minister, the Union 
finance minister and 
the Union home 
minister protesting 
against these 
“wasteful visits”, but 
he also went public 
with these letters on 
29 May Dr Kaldate 
himself IS a member 
•of the committee. 

The MPs were 
lilanning to visit Indi¬ 
an iniss'ons and', 
other government 
offices abroad where 
Hindi IS used in their 
official work. The 
fust group which 
was scheduled to 
leave for Thailand, 

Singapore, Indone¬ 
sia, Australia 
and also Japan 
included Congress(I) MPs Rudra Pratap 
Sinf^, Vithal Jadhav, Mrs Veena Verma, 
Bandhu Mahato, Naresh Chandra Cha- 
turvedi. Ram Dev Rai, K. V. Thomas, 
Prithvi Singh Kishku besides R. P. Das 
of the CPI(M) and S. Jagatrakshan. The 
second group, which was to leave for the 
Soviet Union, Sweden, West Germany, 
France and Britain, comprised Congres- 
s(I) leaders like N. Tumbi Sin^, Chinta- 
mani Jena, Indubala Sukhadia, Manoran- 
jan Haidar, P. Shanmugam, Harish 
Rawat, Mirza Irshad Beg and Atal Be- 
hari Vajpayee of the BJP. Dr Bapu 
Kaldate’s name was also included in this 
list but he had declined the offer. 


The third team was headed for Italy, 
the USA. Canada, Netherlands and the 
United Arab Emirates. Balkavi Bairagi, 
Mrs Kesarbai Kshirsagar, Bharatbhai 
Odedra, J. Chokka Rao and Ratnakar 
Pande (all Congress-I), V. Tulasiram 
(Telugu Desam), Vijay Kumar Yadav 
(CPI), M. Kadar Shah (AlADMK) and 
Mohd. Amin (CPl-M) were included in 
this group. 

According to Dr Kaldate, he had been 
against such foreign jaunts ever since it 
was first mooted three years ago but he 
failed to muster support from other 
members of the parliamentary commit¬ 
tee. At a meeting of the committee held 
on 28 December 1988, the proposal was 
revived once again by the Telugu Desam 
member V. Tulacii.,m and received 
vocal support from Ratnakar Pande, 
Balkavi Bairagi and Atal Behari Va- 
jjiavee. Committee 
chan man and Union 
home minister Buta 
Singh too expressed 
an opinion about the 
need for such trips. 

Dr Kaldate has 
alleged that the sec¬ 
retariat of the par¬ 
liamentary commit¬ 
tee on the official lan¬ 
guage kept him in 
tile dark about the 
trip. It was only ,ifter 
he had made en¬ 
quiries with Air-lndia 
that he was told that 
the MPs were sche¬ 
duled to leave on 7 
June. 

As soon as the 
controversy came 
out in the open, com¬ 
mittee members be¬ 
longing to the CPI, 
CPl(M) and BJP too 
dissociated themselves from these trips. 
The CPI deputy general secretary In- 
drajit Gupta issued a statement criticis¬ 
ing such unnecessary visits and the 
wasteful expenditure tliat sudr trips 
involved. CPl(M) members R. P. Das 
and Mohammad Amin too wrote letters 
expressing their unwillingness to jdn in 
these excursions. Even Atal Behari 
Vajpayee had to say that as nobody 
cared about the use (rf Hindi at home, it 
made no sense to visit foreign missions 
to verify its usage. The same results i 
could be achieved by sending a question-' 
naire and getting replies. 

Ku lde sp KummrI N m w D mi hl 
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Dr Bapu Kaldate had 
been against such 
foreign jaunts ever 
since it was first 
mooted three years 
ago but he failed to 
muster support from 
other members of the 
parliamentary com¬ 
mittee. But commit¬ 
tee chairman and Un¬ 
ion home minister 
Buta Singh did not 
agree with Kaldate 
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Words of contention 


The government bans two 
publications for promoting 
secessionist ideas 

Dessan Tagore is in ex¬ 
alted company—that of 
Salman Rushdie. First The 
Satanic Verses was ban¬ 
ned by the Indian govern¬ 
ment for hurting the 
sentiments of Muslims, 
and then Dessan Tagore’s book Israel in 
India, suffered the same fate, though for 
ditferenl reasons. The Manipur govern¬ 
ment, which labelled the book as “seces¬ 
sionist, anti-national and dangerous to 
national integrity” promptly banned the 
book, Said state home minister Ireng- 

bam Tompok Sin^i, 

"Though the name of 
the publisher is not 
mentioned and the 
name of the author is 
obviously fictitious, 
it is clear that it has 
been written by anti¬ 
national Christian 
missionaries.” Singh 
elaborates, “The 
prolific use of Biblical 
imagery, Christian 
history and theolo¬ 
gical references 
make it clear that the 
missionaries have 
launched a psycholo¬ 
gical warfare.” 

Perhaps, there is 
reason for Tompok 
Singh’s agitated 
reaction. The 146- 
page book is the 
latest in a long list of 
publications which propagate an inde¬ 
pendent state of Nagaland, comprising 
the present state, and contiguous areas 
of Manipur, Mizoram, Tripura and 
Assam. A pamphlet entided, Why not 
tee Nagas, and published from Ham¬ 
burg, West Germany, way back in 1974, 
by the Association of Oppressed Peo¬ 
ples reads, “India will sink under the 
weight of its sins. Like the Pharaoh of 
ancient Egypt, India will pay for the 
wrongs done on Nagas. And the Nagas, 
like tlw children of Israel, can look up to 
a liberator like the great Phizo. ’’ Simp¬ 
ly, another pampl^t published in the 
USA by the Indigenous Peoples Unity 


soon after Mrs Gandhi’s assassmation 
reads, “She has paid for her sms. the 
crimes perpetrated by her in killing and 
dividing Nagas.” 

But it was only after Major General 
Premlal Kukrety pointed out the “sedi¬ 
tious aspects” of Israel in India that the 
government banned the book. In fact, 
intelligence officials beheve that the 
book has been published from the Okinn 
Times’ printing press in Naga Club. 
Kohima (The Oking Times had first 
advertised the book in its issue dated 12 
January, 1988). Another book, called 
Why not South Nagaland was also ban¬ 
ned by the government at the behest of 
Tompok Singh. The 87-page book 
argues in favour of the integration of 
areas dominated by Nagas and carries 
dozens of documents signed by leaders 
who support the claim. One of these 
even spoils the sign¬ 
ature of former chief 
minister Rishang 
Keishing to streng¬ 
then Its theory of 
“integration of Nagas 
within one adminis¬ 
trative unit". Fumed 
Tompok Singh: “If 
they want to be in a 
single Naga unit, the 
only option for them 
is to go over to 
Nagaiand." 

Interestingly, this 
book was printed in 
the Nagaland Times' 
press which is run by 
a cooperative that 
has several promin¬ 
ent Congress lead¬ 
ers of Nagaland, in¬ 
cluding cliief minister 
S.C. Jamir, as it.s 
shareholders, and 
the ban threatens to 
spark off another row between Manipuri 
and Naga Congress leaders over the 
issue of “greater Nagaland”. But nght 
now, the main worry of intelligence 
officials is that the propaganda contained 
in such literature may revive the activi¬ 
ties of the rebels who have been going 
through a bad patch in recent times. And 
whoever is responsible for unleashing 
this wave of propaganda has chosen the 
right medium to get their message 
across: religion. Whether the move will 
be successfiil depends entirely on how 
the government proposes to tackle the 
situation. 

SuMr BhmtnMU Imphel 





An empty 
threat? 


Sliiirud Tiiwar flircdlcns lo 
quit ova the issue i>! lelief to 
funnel s 

Is Sharad I’.nvar lollowing 
in I 111- IooI sI f ps of 
Kitni.iknshna Hcgdc? The 
foimer chief minister of 
K a In a taka w h o 
threaleiied to resign »‘v- 
er>' time a contioveisy 
created npples, finally had to resign 
followrng the phone-tapping scandal. 
And now, the chief minister ol M.ihar 
ashlra has made waves with h:s 
announcement that he w'lll stt'p down if 
the Reserve Hank of India (KBI) and the 
National Bank for Agiicultural and Rural 
Development (NAHARD) do not 
cooperate with the state on the issue of 
granting relief to farmers, flut some 
wonder whether this is just .mother ploy 
to embarrass Union finance minister 
S.H. Chavan and a shrewd attempt by 
the chief minister lo rone in the Centre 
now that he is in a fix over the grant of 
relief. 

Pawar let loose his tirade against the 
RBI and the NABARl) while he was 
inaugurating the new building of the 
registered office of the Stale Coopera¬ 
tive Bank at Nasik. Accusing the institu¬ 
tions of “throttling" the goveniment’s 
decision to grant debt relief to farmers, 
the chief minister said that despite 
assiirtinces from the government that it 
would make good any resultant financial 
losses, the RBI and the NABARl) had 
not given it the re-finance facilities to the 
tune of Rs .300 croros. It was then that 
Pawar said that he was even willing to 
step down if his goveniment’s efforts to 
bnng stability and prosperity to the lives 
of the fanners failed. 

Perhaps, the nu'lodiamatic speech 
was aimed at diverting attention from 
the dire financial straits ol the state 
government. Pawar’s promises lo the 
farmers have already resulted in huge 
financial losses: writing off loans and 
granting six per cent concessional in¬ 
terest on cooperative loans as also the 
scheme to bail out onion growers have 
meant losses of several crores of 
rupees. Under the new scheme to help 
onion growers, who harvested a surfilus 
crop this year and found the prices 
crashing, the government decided to 
purchase onion at Rs ItX) per quintal. 
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Sharad Pawar’s 
populist gasture to 
help out thfi farmers 
has backfired. The 
state treasury is emp¬ 
ty and Pawar's gener¬ 
ous promises have 
only compounded the 
financial crisis 


besides paying for transport and bag¬ 
gage ch^ges. When the government 
sells these it gets a mere Rs 20 per 
quintal. 

'Hie growers were given an advance 
of Ks 60 per quintal for their produce by 
the local credit societies. And these 
cheques are not being honoured by the 
banks and hence the crisis. According to 
one estimate, in Pune district alone, 
cheques worth a total of Rs 50 lakhs are 
still to be encashed. While the govern¬ 
ment does not have the money to 
honour these, the NABARD has not 
okayed the scheme. 

Pawar’s populist gesture to help out 
the farmers has obviously backfired. 
Evidently, the state treasury had been 
empty, thanks to years of misrule, and 
Pawar’s generous promises soon after 
he became the chief minister only com¬ 
pounded the financial crisis. According 
to one estimate, the state today is 
finding it difficult to even pay the sum of 
Rs 720 crores that it owes as interest on 
its borrowings which total a staggering 
Rs 6,995 crores. 

The reactions to the chief minister’s 
speech firom the Congress leaders in 
New Delhi are not^ yet known. But 
surely, the last has not yet been heard 
either of the fimneial situation in the 
state or the chief minister’s pet 
schemes. 

Otga IM^B o m bay 


A disputed homeland 


The scheme to devolve power 
on the district councils fails to 
please the Chakma tribals 

HIIIIIIIIPII The Chakmas of the Chit- 
Hill Tracts have 
only one dream; to lead a 
peaceful existence in their 
homeland. But that, it 
seems, is not to be. Ev- 
HHHkI ery day, nearly 3,000 
tribals are hounded out of their homes in 
the hill tracts and forced to take refuge 
in neighbouring Tripura as a result of the 
violence unleashed against them by the 
non-tribals. The latter were moved in by 
the Bangladesh government in 1979-80 
as part of its policy to bring about a 
change in the population mix of the area. 
The Shanti Bahini, who have been 
fighting for provincial autonomy in the 
tracts, too have fpven back as good they 


Chakma refugees in Tripura to get them 
to return to the tracts. The divisional 
commissioner of Rangamati held talks 
with his Indian counterpart, the chief 
secretary of Tripura, and the Chakma 
leaders. The refugees are believed to 
have told the Bangladesh bureaucrats 
that they would move out of India only 
after peace returned to the hill tracts. 
The situation, the Chakma leaders said, 
was far from normal. They were refer¬ 
ring to the recent “merciless and barbar¬ 
ic killing spree"—as the Chakma leader 
Raja Devasish Roy of Rangamati de¬ 
scribed it—launched by the Muslim 
settlers against the tribals of Langadu 
Upazilla in Rangamati. In an effort to 
draw the attention of the Ershad govern¬ 
ment, Chakma Buddhist monks staged a 
silent procession iji Dnaka. 

The Ershad regune’s efforts to woo 
the Chakmas—it has announced an 
amnesty for those who have been jailed 
for Violence and grants of land and loans 
for building hoyses—have failed. While 
the Chakmas will not settle for anything 



Buddhist monks stage a demonstration in Dhaka: In aearch of a homeland AMunax 2aiat 


got, like they did recently when they less than a ‘fair representation’ in the 
launched a successful offensive against district councils, the non-tribals are of 
some army troops at Pujg^g. the opinion that Dhaka is bending over 

The immediate provocation for the backwards to accommodate the Chak- 
guerrilla offensive was Dhaka’s mas. Why, they ask, should they be 
announcement that elections will be held given only 11 seats out of 30 in the 
in the newly-created district councils of district councils when their population is 
Rangamati, Bandarban and Khagrecheri more than 41 per cent? 
in the embattled tracts. After six rounds Political observers are of the view 
of negotiations with the guerrilla leaders that the district council elections wiU 
failed to bring about a compromise, achieve little unless Dhaka stops its 
President Ershad’s government un- overt efforts to populate the region with 

ilaterally called off further dialogue with non-tribals. The Shanti Bahini too con- 

the retels and ensured the swift passage tinues to strike aggressive postures 
of four Bills in the Parliament in Febru- firustrating all efforts to find a solution to 
ary this year. The Bills offered a sembl- the problem. Till then, India will have to 

ance of autonomy to the re^on, but the go on supporting the thousands of re- 

guerrilla leaders said “the Bills were far fugees who stream into Tripura daily, 
short of our expectations”. SiiWrBliMiinll(/Kaf*<ikaiidAliMn||r 

Bangladesh also started wooing the HomniitlDhaka 
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OLD SPICE MUSK 
SPLASH ON THE 
MASCULINE AROMA. 
ON YOUR FACE. 
ON YOUR BODY. 
AND MAKE HER 
SECRET FANTASIES 
COME ALIVE. 

ALSO AVAJIABLE 

,C/'V ' V j ,■ 


When two-wheeler riders demand 
safety and road grip 

they trust India’s No. 1 tyre manufacturer... 









And you thought 
Modi Continental oniy 
makes india’s 
best truck tyres? 


You could hardly help thinking that. 

After all Modi Continental’s N416 and RL8 truck 
tyres have led the way on India's challenging 
highways for the last 14 years - and have 
set standards others are still trying to 
match. 

And the same proven technology - backed by 
the world renowned tyre manufacturer, 
Continental Gummi Werke, West Germany - 
has gone into making Modi Continental No. 1 
in two-wheeler tyres too. 


* Nylon construction and 50% more casing 
strength give good double impact 
resistance. 

Plus! A nationwide network of 40 centres to 
ensure prompt after sales service. 

Modi Continental two-wheeler tyres. 
Excellence only India’s No. 1 tyre 
manufacturer can offer. 


What makes “Treadsafe” a safer choice 
for scooters and motorcycles? 


TREADSAFE 


« Special tread pattern and superior tread 
compound give better skid resistance, 
high cornering and braking efficiency 
* Unique tread design gives maximum 
mileage 


No. 1 in tyres - technology, sales, exports 






SPOTLIGHT 


The vice- 
presidential veto 

e No. said the vice-president. He 
wasn’t going to release the inaugural 
issue of Puhlik Asia, a glossy Hindi 
newsmagazine edited by Mrs Prati- 
ma C'haturvedi. Reason: the pub¬ 
lication's political content. 

Shankar Dayal Sharma had been 
trying long enough to get hold of a 
copy of the magazine to satisfy 
himself whether it was safe to 
associate himself with it. But editiir 
Chaturvedi kept stalling: informing 
him verbally that the mag was total¬ 
ly apolitical. 

In good faith the viee-presideni 
invited the Fublik Asm lot home, to 
launch the publication. But, feeling 
that discretion was the better part of 
public telations. asked to see the 
magazine before the ceremony got 
undeiway. Sharma was in for a rude 
shiK'k. On the cover was a large 
picture of Opposition doyen Devi 
Lai, and all the articles had a dis¬ 
tinct anti-Congrc.ss bias. 

Sharma, understandably, de¬ 
clined the dubious honuut. And 
Bharatiya Janata Party leader 
Sikandcr Bakht manfully stepped 
into the breach, releasing the maga¬ 
zine, and declaiming loudly in sup¬ 
port of a free press whtle at it. 

S.O. Sharma: no politics, plaase 



Tanvl Azmi: on to the big-time 

A star is bom 

0 It can't be easy living under the 
shadow of a sister-in-law as famous, 
(and as accomplished an actress) as 
Shabana but Tanvi Azmi seems to be 
managing fine. And if her recent per¬ 


formances are any¬ 
thing to go by, big- 
time success seems to 
be guaranteed. 

Tanvi was first 
noticed in Rao Saheb, 
a film by Vijaya 
Mehta, in which she 
played a young 
widow, and held her 
own against such 
accomplished perfor¬ 
mers as Anupam Kher 
and Mehta herself. 

Then came a series of 
television appear¬ 
ances: as Ghalib's 
wife in the serial Mirza 
Ghalib, and as the 
young doctor in Life¬ 
line, both of which 
were uniformly 
lauded. 

Now, all that re¬ 
mains is success in 
commercial cinema. 
Tanvi, of course, 
claims that masala 
movies leave her cold 
and that she is quite 
content doing 
'meaningful' roles in 
'good' films. 

Now, where have we 
heard that one before? 




Shatiqua Syad In a acana from SWaam Somb ay : aw a rd- winn ing partorwanca 











COMPILED BY SEEM A GOSWAMI 


Ra|lv Gandht: going Dutch 


Our pilot Prime Minister 


0 Even an Avro pilot 
may have ambitions. 
And they may well in¬ 
clude dreams of 
flying the US-made 
technological marvel, 
the F-16. So confessed 
Rajiv Gandhi, India’s 
pilot Prime Minister, 
(to use the BBC’s im¬ 
mortal phrase). 

This admission 
came at the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
Port Trust (better 
known as Nhava She- 
va), following a discl¬ 
osure by the visiting 
Dutch dignitary Mrs 


Smith Kores, that 
minister of state for 
surface transport Ra- 
jesh Pilot had ex¬ 
pressed a desire to fly 
the fighter aircraft 
while in the Nether¬ 
lands and that she 
had had “to move va¬ 
rious ministries to 
satisfy him”. 

Ah, said the Prime 
Minister (who had 
apparently tried— 
with no success—to 
prevail upon the Indi¬ 
an Air Force to let him 
fly the craft), “Now I 
know where I can go 
the next time I want to 
fly it”. 


Salaam Shafique 

0 stardom came overnight for Shafique Syed, the 
Chaipau of Mira Nair's award-winning film Salaam 
Bombayl And now comes official recognition of his 
talents: the National Film Award for best child 
artiste, presented by none other than the President 
of India. 

Not that any of this has (or will) change Syed's 
life materially. Home will still be a small hutment in 
a Worli chawl, and street-life the only kind of 
existence. The Salaam Balak Trust will continue its 
attempts to improve his lot, and Syed will go from a 
job as a peon in the National Film Development 
Corporation (NFOC) office, to working as a spot boy 
in films, to the business of selling balloons. 

But perhaps memories of ail the accolades will 
make things seem that much better. 


A show to 
remember 

e All stops were pul¬ 
led out when Aditya Bir- 
la's only son Kumarman- 
galam (grandson of G.D. 
Birla) married into the 
Kasliwal family (of S. 
Kumars fame). Bombay’s 
Hotel Lela was taken up 
for days before the wed¬ 
ding, the Taj and Oberoi 
were swarming with Birla 
guests, half of Bangkok 
flew in for the wedding, 
with the Bombay airport 
lounge swarming with Bir¬ 
la executives, on the alert 
to receive the honoured 
guests. 

The pride of the show 
was, undoubtedly, the re¬ 
ception at the Bombay 
Turf Club, on the day fol¬ 
lowing the wedding. The 
driveway to the venue 
was done up to look like a 
cathedral, and decorated 
with orchids specially 
flown in from Bangkok. 
The patio, where dinner 


Whodunnit? 

O Place: the Arun Nehru 
farmhouse in Mehrauli. 
Time: early morning. En¬ 
ter: five unidentified men, 
carrying a camera, a tripod 
and other filming equip¬ 
ment, after scaling the five- 
foot high wood and iron 
gate guarding the entrance 
to the Janata Dai leader’s 
country home. 

Arun Nahru: in tlw ay* of tha 
camera 


■is*'; 





Kumar mangalam Birla and hla 
bride; wadding of tha yaar 

was served, was all in 
white; white tables, white 
tasslled tablecloths, white 
umbrellas. 

But what became the 
talk of the town was the 
presence shadowing 
Aditya Birla constantly: 
Ottavio Quattrochi, cur¬ 
rent best friend of India's 
first family. 


Once on the premises the 
crew ran towards the main 
building, placed their 
camera on the tripod and 
commenced shooting. The 
Nehru family was in Amer¬ 
ica but the chowkidar, 
Abdul Rehman, wasn’t hav¬ 
ing any of this. He con¬ 
fronted the intruders to ask 
what they thought they 
were doing. By way of 
answer they abused and in¬ 
ter manhandled him. But, 
in the way of ail bullies, the 
miscreants fled once Reh¬ 
man took recourse to his 
lath/. But not before thre¬ 
atening to be back to settle 
scores with him. 

Who could these men 
possibly have been? Nobody 
knows, but investigations 
are on, with the Mehrauli 
police dtdng the honours. In 
the meanwhile, speculation 
abounds in Delhi political 
circles. 
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His favourite outfit is an 
And he’s in love with a 
His silence is mistaken 



He’s currently 
scrubbing 
And yes, 


S more to sports than just picture 




'acid jean suit. 

Porsche and a blonde, 
as snobbery, 
keeping himself fit by 
ihiscar. 

he’s a mama’s boy 



Ben Johnson No one starts him off like we do. 
From keeping pace with his feats to breaking his 
silence. From being with him on the fast track to 
catching him when he finishes... The new look 
Sportsworld scores over the others. So be it Ben or 
Shahid, Viv or Hadlee. Kapil or Steffi, Sportsworld is 
lengths ahead when it comes to catchy coverage. 

“Get the new look Sportsworld. And join the 
—winning team.” -MAKPataudL Editor 
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special steel castings Today, 
high quality engineering 
steeis like spring steel, leaded 
steels, cold heading quality 
steel and electrode quality 
stainless steel, need not be 
irripcon.; fact, some ot 
Ihesv • 3l steels are 

exo', j aeve^opec cojn- 



Today, mobile service 
structures for rocket assembly 
or rapid electrolytic descaling 
of wre rods, or stamtess steel 
pipirig for nuclear plants'S a 
reality. Today, computerised 
steel making is no big deal 
Because of Mukand Because 
Mukand dared to take the first 
sfQps Dared to call Ihe tune 



Special Steels 
Machine Building 
Castings 

Engineering Construction 


MUKyiNi., illj 

MASTERMINDS IN STEEL 














RELIGION 


A matter of faith 


Hinduism and Christianity contend for the allegiance 
of the Arunachal Pradesh tribal 


S ome 32 years a^o. Dr Verrier 
Elwin, anthropologist and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s chief adviser 
on tribal affairs, had formulated a "reli¬ 
gious policy" for Arunachal Pradesh 
(AP),then known as North East Frontier 
Agency. Both Hindu and Christian mis¬ 
sions were to be kept out of the state, so 
that the tribals could preserve their 
culture and their Dunyi Polo (see box) 
faith. For many years this policy was 
adhered to, and Arunachal remained 
gloriously isolated. 

No longer. Today the state is witness 
to a religious war—the contestants: the 
Hindu and Christian faiths; at stake: the 
allegiance of the indigenous population of 
Al*. Hinduism: represented by the 
Kamakrishna Mission (which has the full 
support of the central government). And 
Christian missionaries, chiefly repre¬ 
sented by Baptists and Roman Catho¬ 
lics, w'ho are carrying on clandestine 
conversions, despite the unfavourable 
attitude of the slate government. 

The Hindus, have thought up a novel 
way of getting the tnbals into their fold. 
The traditional faith of the tribals called 
Donyi I’olo is being given such obvious 
overtones of Hinduism, that to most 
people in the state, it seems no different 
from the latter. As a government official. 


an Adi tribal, said: "If a tribal calls 
himself a Hindu, he is not usually a 
convert. Most often it means he is 
a believer in Donyi Polo.” 

Those in power are very suspicious of 
Christianity, pointing out that the two 
north-eastern states which proved the 
most troublesome, with secessionist 
movements raising their heads only too 
often are Mizoram and Nagaland—both 
Christian majority states. So every 
attempt is made to keep that religion 
out. For decades, Christian missionaries 
were not given inner line permits (man¬ 
datory for all outsiders) to enter AP— 
even Mother Teresa was not made an 
exc.eption. This convention was incor¬ 
porated into law when the district magis¬ 
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trate, Ziro, issued a confidential Ah 
tive to this effect to ail the sub-divisite»., 
under his jurisdiction. In 1978, the 
controversial Freedom of Religion Act 
was passed to ensure that tribals are not 
converted to Christianity (or any other 
religion), imposing penal provisions for 
forced conversions. 

The anti-Christian bias of the govern¬ 
ment began from the late Sixties, and 
was, apparently, initiated by the then 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and Col¬ 
onel K.A.A. Raja, the chji^f commission¬ 
er of the state and later its lieutenant 
governor. What prompted the change in 
attitude was the Chinese aggression of 
1962 and the armed rebellioow Mizor¬ 
am. To prevent the Christiai^tion of 
the state and to aid the devei^ntfint of 
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■otism, it was felt that Hinduism 
iild be introduced into the state. Says 
R.K. Patir, a retired deputy commis¬ 
sioner of East Siang district in AP: "The 
idea was to show that it is not only 
Christian priests who are capable of 
running good schools and hospitals.” 

E nter the Ramakrishna Mission. On 
the advice of Raja, Mrs Gandhi 
wrote to the mission authorities, re¬ 
questing them to initiate their activities 
in the state, lliey began by setting up an 
English medium high school for the elite 
at Along, the headquarters of the west 
Siang district. Why Along? Says Swami 
Shantarupananda, the secretary of the 
school, “yhen two of our swamis visited 
the basds in the area, they found a 


TThere is only token 
allegiance to secularism 
in the Ramakrishna 
Mission School at 
Along. Prayers based on 
file Rig Ve^ and the 
Upanishads are rerited 
at assemUy and before 
meals atkl Sanskrit is a 
compulsory third 
language 


(ClockwlM from top) Arunachal Pnuiooh: 
stag* for rotlgioiM wars; Christian 
mopaganda: tha writing Is on tha wall; tha 
Ramalcrlshna Mission Contra; with otata 
backing 

picture of Ramakrishna in the house of 
an Adi tribal. It was a miracle. Their 
minds were made up. They decided that 
the school would be set up only in this 
place." 

There is a more prosaic explanation 
also. This was the ordy place where land 
for the school was made available to die 
mission authorities. Boken Ette, an 
influential landowner of the area (wdio 
subsequently became a Coqgress(l) 
le^slator and vice-president of the man¬ 
aging committee the imsskm school) 
offered 70 aaes of land, on the outskirts 
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The faith of the Adi tribals ofArunachal Pradesh 


D onyi-Pok), the Sun-Moon God of 
the Adi tribals is considered tte 
upholder of all trurit According to 
Vertier Elwin, “Although this august 
being does not seem to have created 
the world, he remains unchallenged 
in the heavens: he is ‘the eye of the 
world'...he watches everyt]^g*...he 
shows men the way to go; he 
protects them; he treats them with 
mercy. Above all, he is the lord of 
truth and an oath taken on his name 
is the most binding of all Though he 
is not offered special sacrifices, for 
he does not need them, his name is 
invoked on every special occasioa" 
According to the Adi myth, when 
the worid was created ttere were 
two suns, which rose pne after the 
otiter, giving human teings.no re¬ 
spite from their activities; no time to 
sleep. A famous archer, on popular 
demand, shot one of the suns down 
just when it was about to rise. 
Darkness descended, but it 
threatened to be a permanent one, 
because the surviving sun refused to 
shine in |»’otest. Despite repeated 
appeals, it refused to be pdacated. 
Finally, a cock, sent as an emissary, 
flew to the top of a hill, and crow^ 
aloud, asking the sun to shed its 
light. The sun affieed. provided that 
one diousand fives were offered 


of Along, which now houses the school 
and staff quiffters and has been named 
Vivek Vihar. 

Today there are 18 such schools in 
AP, run by the Ramakrishna Mission and 
such allied organisations as the Viveka- 
nanda Kendra and the R.K. Sharada 
Mission as well as by independent in¬ 
stitutions such as the Bapu Ashram and 
the Prantiya Samaj Kalyan Ashram. 

But the Along school remains the 
most popular. Inaugurated on 27 July, 
1966, it is presently attended by 1,450 
students, 70 per cent of whm are 
trihais fi:om Along. The tribals, including 
the boarders, are educated fi'ee of cost 
while the others shell out a nominal 
amount. The institution is fully funded by 
<f|khe central and state governments and 
has facilities like an excellent library, 
weli-equipnad laboratories, mid-day 
meals, wny||tos to build a footiiall 
stadium IpH^iear fijture. 

1^.«|PDal’n>ilows the Central Board 
df 9ppM|iinB7 Education curriculum, and 


everyday to him—500 when it rose, 
500 when it set. Hie ‘dead’ sun was 
resurrected as the Moon. 

The salient features of the Donyi- 
Polo faith, according to Kaling 
Borang of the Donyi-Polo Mission in 
Itanag^, are the absoKe of a perma- 



The Donyl Polo w i lulo n : afvlng 

nent place of worship or prayer (‘To 
us every part of the worid is sacred 
or pure tox they are creations of the 
Almighty"); no restricticms or taboos 
on food; a code of ethics for every¬ 
day livii^, embracing concepts of 
love, justice, cooperation, respect for 
everything, animate and inanimate, 
honesty, and selfless devotion to 
Donyi-Polo; belief in a fife-affer- 
death only for virtuous beings; and 
the abseiice d a caste system. 


the authorities are at pains to p<wt out 
that the education imparted is fully 
secular. But the allegiance to secularism 
an>ears to be token (udy. Ihayers based 
on the Rig Veda and the Upanisbads are 
recited in the morning assembly and 
before meals. Hindu legends and myths 

The tnoodamoi^ the 

Chrishan missionaries is 
upbeat. Conversions are 
em the increase despite 
iegislatlonsand 
goY^mment direcdves 
forbkkUng them and are 
carriedout 
dandestinety 


are a part of the curriculum aixl Sanskrit 
is a compulsory third language. "By the 
time our stud^ts pass out they know 
the Vedic hymns backwards,” says one 
of the swamis proudly. There is even a 
subtie attempt to denigrate Christianity: 
one of the prizes given recently to a 
student was a bo^ Why A Hindu 
Accepts Christ And R^ccts Chuiduan- 
ity (sic) by Swami Abhedananda—a viru¬ 
lent attack on the church. 

The missbn also runs a hospital at 
Itanagar (fully funded by the central 
government), which provides excellent 
medical facilities. Nonetheless, it 
attracts a fair share of criticism. Said a 
state government employee, a Malayali 
Christian, whose sister is a nurse there; 
“Patients, including tribals, are made to 
sing bhajans. Every nurse is ordered to 
take f|ve vows in Swskrit at the time of 
enrolment and compulsorily recite 
Vedic hymns morning and evening. My 
sister never gets an off even on Christ¬ 
mas and Easter." 

S ome Congress(I) MLAs such as 
Boken Ette and Takin Riba made 
some tentative attempts to revive the 
tribal faith of Donyi Polo in the Sixties. 
Says Ette: “Mr Raja had advised us to 
give a definite form to our faith, to 
organise it along the lines of other Indian 
religions. And his first suggestion was 
that we should construct a temple, 
although Donyi Polo had no such concept 
of a particulv place of worship.” 

In 1978, the first Donyi Polo temple, 
funded par^ by the government and 
partly by private donations, was inaugu¬ 
rated in Along. WTth ornamentally sci^ 
ted walls, pillars, a baroque ceiling, a 
large haO and a sanctum sanctorum, it 
was much like a Hindu temf^, apart 
from the absence of an idol. Soon after 
Riba, on an impulse, placed an ‘Om’ 
symbol in the temple. The tribals 
reacted with outrage and the symbol 
disappeared overni^t. 

But why revive this traditional faith? 
Says Taiom Rukbo, secretary of the Adi 
Literacy and Cultural Society at 
Pasig^t: “If oui faith is wiped out, our 
very identity, our existence will also be 
wip^ out. Our faith has survived until 
now because our people had no contact 
with the outside worid. Now they are 
being exposed to other religions, which 
are more organis^, more advanced. 
They all liave their manors, masjids, 
churches or whatever. We must do the 
same thing, too.” 

S tate suppmt to the Ramakrishna 
Mission and attenqits to revive 
traditicnal tribal faiths notwithstancbig, 
the general consensus anieankto be that 
Christianity wifi emerge victorious in the 
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The mission of 
G^longApang 


Is it only a vote-getting 
gimmick? 



M issions are the name bf the 
game in Anmachal Pradesh. 
And if the Hoidus anl Christians are 
into establishing themcan the pn^x>- 
nents of the Donyi-Pdo frith be far 
behind? "It was not just enmi^ fw 
us to omcentrate oiiiy on refills 
and cultural activities.” said R.K. 
Patir, a bureaucrat, who is 

now adviser-cum-secretary. of the 
Donyi Pdo Mission in Itanaj^. *‘We 
also have to serve die pec^ie.” 
Under the patrona« of the AP chief 
nrinster. Gegong Apang, who heads 
the mission, it was inaugurated in 
1979. The mission recdves a grant 
of Rs 30 laldis horn the state govern¬ 
ment. 

The mission runs two rairiianages 
at Boling and Midpu, two sdioois, a 
hofiioeopathy cfirae and a consnerdal 
training institute hi Itanagar. Critics 
of the missiim see it as a VQte-getti^ 
gimmick by Apang, and forraee its 
closure if Api^ is not re-elected. 
Baldn Peitin of the People's Party of 
Aruaadnd Pradesh aBc^ed that the 
mlssioa was more involved in coro- 
ioejxs^ vi^ acthrhies Bte or 0 i- 
nisi^ rafBes than "any 

g naaihie aocol woric”. 


same district) was burnt down on Christ¬ 
mas last. Peitin alleges that village 
chieftains, acbvely patronised by the 
ruling party, instigate non-Chnstians to 
attack the Christians, with the 
administration, obligingly, looking the 
other way. 

The persecution has resulted m mak¬ 
ing the Chnstians in the state suitably 
wary. Said a pastor from Kerala; "There 
are four or five churches in Itanagar, but 
we are too scared to congregate in 
them.” The Kerahte Christian commun¬ 
ity maintains that for fear of uiviting 
reprisals they have been gathering only 
in the prh^cy of their Iromes. “We never 
invite any tribal to these gatherings 
because this mi^t cost us our jobs,” 
said the pnest. 

Nevertheless, the mood among the 
missionaries is upbeat Conversions 
have been on the increase despite the 
legislations and government directives 
forbidding them, and are carried out 
clandestinely. “We conceal our identities 
by calling ourselves students or donning 
safrron robes to pass off as swamis," 
chuckled a Catholic pnest A little less 
than half the population of the lower 
Subansin district, which borders Assam, 
have been converted to Christianity. As 
Father Jose of the Harmutty sdrool 
says: “Everybody Bkes to eat the forbid¬ 
den fruit” 

Cmiversions are looked upon with 
disfavour by non-Christians because 
they are believed to ‘detribalise’ the 
population and cause ‘social tension’. 
Says R.iC Patir, wdio as deputy commis¬ 
sioner Pasighat has some knowledge 
of the area; “The converts never 
cooperate with the other tribals in celeb¬ 
rating their festivals or performing ctm- 
munity work.” 

Father Jose disagT’ees. "We never 
insist on anybody giving up his heritage. 
In many places these ittuBls are n'ga- 
irised iff the converts themsdves.” To 
the dxvge that the missionaries ‘buy’ 


lion with a group of trlbataf wtfinlng tiMHn ovar 

converts, lie retorts: "If we are accused 
of using money to educate the people, to 
improve their Lving conditions, then 
yes, we plead guilty. But if they say we 
go around distributing wads of currency 
notes, my answer is no.” The allej^tion 
that Chnstian missionaries advocate 
secessiomsm is debunked by Bakin Per- 
tin of the People’s Party of AP, a 
pro-Chnstian outfit, who asks: “If in¬ 
deed the Chnstian missionanes are be¬ 
hind the insurgenaes in the north-east, 
how come even the Manipur Valley, 
which IS predcnninantly Hindu, has had 
one of the bloodiest records of ui- 
surgency ? ” 

B ut wdiat accounts for the attraction 
that Christianity exerases? Says an 
Adi tribal: “The mam reason why Clmst- 
ianity has a definite edge over Hinduism 
is the absence of a caste hierarchy 
among the tribals. If we get converted to 
Hinduism, there is the fear that we will 
always be regarded as untouchables or 
inferiors, because we are beef eaters. 
The example of the Bodo Hmdus of 
Assam is nght m front of us.” 

The younger generation, with a diffe¬ 
rent set of values, is also cntical of the 
exorbitant costs mvolved m performing 
the traditional tribal rituals. Hence they 
are taking to Christianity. The total 
commitment with which the missionaries 
frui out even into vutually inaccessible 
areas, where no government official 
ventures, to bring medical aid and 
education, is also much appreciated by 
the tribals. 

But no deasive victories have been 
won as yet. And though the Hindus 
seem to have lost out on this one, the 
Christians haven’t won conclusively, 
either. Until the issue is resolved m 
favour of one or the other, Anmachal 
will remain a battleground for contending 
rebgious groups. 









“Tlicre s somctliin^ new in the air. Fresh, fruity Mosel wines and Rhine vintages. 

To make your lieart race, your pulse pound and Burgundy and Rose, 

your will power will. ^1 from the wine cellans of Frankhof Kellerai. 

Yes, it’s my all new menu! * VCiiere cheeses come Irom the famed house 

'X'here the wine list reads like a vineyard of of Androuet. 
the world. N'alenay, Reblochon, Camembert and 

Vigorous Riesling from the Saar. Fourme d’Ambert. 



“Come, let me spoU you.” 



where main courses are a blend of Continental 
snd Oriental magic. 

Malossol Caviar, pate de foie gras, fish mousse, 
■moked salmon and asparagus canapes. 

Light meals specially created in consultation with 
teigenterger, internationally renowned 
restaurateurs. 


And traditional Indian cuisine. 

Methi puree, mutton kallaunji, shahi tukra, murgli 
bir^'ani Hyderabadi, saunte pakodi. 

Where every single item on tlie de.s.sert trolley 
is a piece de resistance. 

Just a piece of advice when you come aboard. 
L(K)sen your seat Ix^lt.” 


Cuisine for the connoisseur now on 
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ou’ve got to grant this 
much to Archana Puran 
Singh. She sure knows how 
to manipulate her men. First 
it was JaJai Agha, whose Mr 
Ya Mrs gave Archana her 
first break. After she finished 
with tile comedian-tumed- 
television person, Singh 
latched on to Fankaj Para- 
shar, who, obligin^y, got her 
her fost lead role injalwa. 

'Fhe relationship continued 
for a while, until Archana 
decided to proceed to bigger 
things. (Metaphorically 
speaking, you understand.) 

it was on to R^sh 
Khanna, who conveniently 


enough, was making a televi 


sion serial Aadha Sach Aadha 


JJiooth around that time. 


Puran Singh's machinations 


paid off -she managed to bag 


a prize role in the venture. 


What now? It seems that 


Archana has set her si^ts on 


Archana Puran Singh 


ItoManIpulatIva 
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ZMfiat Aiiwn: pregnant again 
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Sunny Deol, with a view to 
sie^ some films with him. 
This time, though, Ms Puran 
Singh may well have bitten 
off more than she can chew. 
After all, she’s hardly com¬ 
petition for the sexy Ms 
Kapadia. 

TThe future may be far from 
bright for Rajesh Khanna, 
but Kaka, who still harbours 
delusions of grandeur, is not 
one to let that deter him. 

I'he latest is that Khanna has 
decided that no matter what 
the power situation in Bom¬ 
bay, his Carter Road bunga¬ 
low, Ashirwad, should al¬ 
ways stay shining bri^t. 

'To active this, Rajesh 
has set up huge reflectors on 
his terrace which harness 
solar power and store it in 
scto cells for his dcxnestic 
use. 

Now when Khanna says 
there should be fig^t, there is 
li^t. 

There aren’t my poducers 
lining up to sign her on. Her 
attempts to turn singing star, 
with a cassette which profes¬ 
sed to teach the sdi^bet to 
little kiddies, haven’t reaBy 


worked out. And husband 
Mazhar Khan is far too busy 
with his maiden directorial 
venture. Gang, to pay her 
much attention. So, what 
does Zeenie-Meenie do to 
while away her time? 

Get in the family way 
again. Film gossip has it that 
the stork will be visiting the 
Aman-Khan household 
sometime in Oaober- 
November, and the loving 
couple is hoping for a little 
kid sister for Azaan. 

This is all very well, but 
one can’t help wondering 
what is going to become of 
Vivek Vaswani’s Gawahi, 
touted as Zeenat’s comeback 
vehicle. 

I s Vinod Khanna on the way 
out? Well, if he continues like 
he’s going, he’ll certainly find 
himself ejected from film¬ 
land, sooner rather than 
later. 



VhWlKIWnnciontfWwayoutV 

The grapevine has it that 
Khanna is at his troublesome 
best yet again. Producer 
Nitin Manmohan, for one, 
spent three sleepless nights 
b^use Vinod did not turn 
up for the shooting of his 
fihn, Mahasangram. 

Such is the general disgust 
that even Raj Sippy, other¬ 
wise a good ftiend of Khan¬ 
na, feels that Vinod would be 
better served if he mended 
his ways. And fest. 

Or else the sexy ex- 
sanyasi will find that be has 
no career left. And now even 
Mard Singh might not be 
willing to lend her broad 
shoulders ftnr daring Vinod 
toweepon.ll 
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Readying for battle 

The Congress in Kerala gears up for a niajor offensive against the ruling l.DF 


F ew political happenings in 
Kerala have attracted as 
much attention in recent 
times as the five-day conven¬ 
tion of the Kerala Pradesh 
Congress Committee (KPCC-I) in 
Cochin. The convention ended with a 
bang with Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
addressing a rally of more than two lakh 
people. It marked the launch of the 
CongressfD’s campaign for the next 
general election. 

For some time, the Congress(I) has 
been on the offensive against the ‘weak’ 
and ‘ineffective’ E.K. Naya- 
nar-led Left Democratic 
Front (LDF) government in 
the state. An acute power 
crisis, industrial stagnation 
and a severe financial crunch 
are some of the problems the 
two-year-old administration 
has to tackle. But it has not 
yet done much about them 
and is fast acquiring the label 
of a government that does 
not work. 

. Taking advantage of the 
situation, the Congress(I)- 
led United Democratic Front 
launched a full-scale attack 
against the LDF government 
at the beginning of this year. 

It began stajpg a series of 
agitations, with the support 
of the Centre, to harass the 
government. It protested 
against the price rise of 
essential commodities, espe¬ 
cially that of rice: organised a 
‘job stir’, which culminated with a march 
led by Kerala Youth Congress president 
Kamesh Chennithala; and demonstrated 
against the breakdown of law and order 
and the cashew procurement and educa¬ 
tion policies of the LDF. But none of the 
agitations launched by the UDF had the 
potential to shake the government. 

One reason why the Congress has not 
yet been successful in discrediting the 
LDF government in the eyes of the 
people is its own intra-party bickerings. 
In Kerala, a fierce battle has been raging 
between former chief minister K. Karu- 
nakaran’s group and KPCC(I) president 
A.K. Antony's factiofl for the past 12 
years. In 1982, when the Antony 
group—then known as the Con- 


gress(S)—merged with the Congres- 
s(l). after a brief honcmiMin with the 
CPIfM), the tussle for supremacy be¬ 
tween Antony and Kaninakaran did not 
end. 'I'he 1987 electoral debacle, accord¬ 
ing to the Kaninakaran group, was 
engineered by the Antony faction. Mat¬ 
ters did not improve with the reinstate¬ 
ment of Antony as KPCC chief. Both 
Kaninakaran and Antony have always 
clashed because of their diametncally 
opposite views and styles of functioning. 
While Kaninakaran feels that the be.st 
move for the Congress in Kerala would 


be to bring down the Nayanai govern¬ 
ment with the help of the Centre, 
Antony thinks that if it is allowed to 
continue ruling, it will make a mess of 
things and will eventually kill by itself. 

H owever, recently, the two leaders 
of the opposing factions have been 
making an attempt to bury the hatchet. 
Says Antony, “Today, there are no 
groups within the Congress(I) in Kerala. 
We lave only one aim: to liberate the 
people of the state from Marxist mis¬ 
rule.” But such noble feelings do not 
seem to have percolated down to the 
lower levels. Plans of presenting a 
united front received a setback when 
election to the party’s students’ orga¬ 


nisation was marred by violent chishes 
betwet'ii the Kariinakai.in and Antony 
lactuins. 

Many feel that the state party confer¬ 
ence in Cochin was a ploy by Antony .ind 
Kaninakaran to bring rival partymen 
together for a common cau.se- in this 
case, denigrating the Nayanar govern¬ 
ment. The draft political resolution 
drawn up by the KPCC was a scathing 
attack on the state government- -it ac¬ 
cused the r(‘gime of peipetiiating cor¬ 
ruption at all levels of the administration, 
politicising the police and failing to main¬ 
tain law and order. .Says an 
MLA close to Att.it-ony, 
“Antony wants unity at any 
cost. I’oday, he- is ifrveni will¬ 
ing to talk in thq language of 
Karunakaran just to please 
him.” 

Antony seems dete'nnined 
not to let intra-party wrang- 
lings come in the way of 
electoral success. Points out 
Vayalar Ravi, a Congress(l) 
MLA and one-tinie leader of 
the Antony faction, “Antony 
is bending over backwards to 
accommodate Karunakaran 
who is calling the shots." 
However, many of Antony's 
men do not appiove of their 
leader’s present moves, flis 
attempts to befriend Karuna¬ 
karan have left them feeling 
uneasy and neglected. Some, 
.such as M.M, Hassan and 
'I'hachady Prabhakaran, have 
even deserted Antony and 
now form a part of Karunakaran’s inner 
circle. Oomen Chandy, Antony’s nght- 
hand man for many years, has also fallen 
out with him. 

But such events have not discouraged 
Antony in his efforts to patch up differ¬ 
ences within the Congress. 'Fhe party 
now seriously entertains hrtpes of com¬ 
ing to power in Kerala in the next 
general election. Says Kaiunakaran, “All 
the internal bickerings are over: we are 
in the serious business of exposii^ the 
Marxists and we hope that soon the 
miseries of the people in the state will be 
over.” Agrees Antony, “My main in¬ 
terest now is to see that we capture all 
the 20 seats from Kerala.” 

SrMlwr S. PMay/Codifri 



Rajiv Gandhi at the Cochin convention fianked by Karunakaran (left) and 
Antony (right), presenting a united front 
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BUSINESS 


( ^REION trade) 

USA flexes its musdes 

-. ■ -- - - . - - - . - - .. —-- 

The Bush administration clubs India with Japan and Brazil as having 
restrictive trade barriers against American goods and services 


I magine the Republic of Togo or for 
that matter Cape Verde passing 
strictures on the United States of 
America on the way it treated its old and 
infirm and fixing a deadline for revision of 
its (lolicies or face economic sanctions. A 
senior American fliplomat in New Delhi 
admitted that in such a situation the US 
would, at its polite best, say, "Mind your 
own business,” and if in a foul mood, 
might as well react with an emphatic 
"Clear out." 

However, the USA did just that to 
three countries on 25 May. The United 


into India. These apart, the trade repre¬ 
sentative mentioned that India, along 
with seven other countries, did not care 
to protect "intellectual properties”— 
that is, new inventions in diverse fields 
ranging from medicine and technology to 
better office equipment—and thus tacit¬ 
ly allowed misuse of the patents rights of 
US inventors. 

'I'he US Omnibus Trade Law provides 
that unless the offending governments 
agreed to “satisfactorily” negotiate with 
the US authorities in removing the 
barriers and allow free entry to Amer¬ 
ican companies and commodities, the US 
government will deny access to imports 
from these countries into its vast 
domestic market. Whatever the motive, 
the US action smacks of “bullying”, even 
Western diplomatic sources in the Indian 
capital feel. 


A senior Western diplomat reasons 
that the USA had a major bargaining 
strength because of its vast domestic 
market and it is bent on flexing its 
economic muscles for changing the rules 
in the countries mentioned. Although on 
the face of it the US strictures might 
kx)k ridiculous—like the observations on 
Indian insurance business—they amount 
to blatant interferencr in the domestic 
economic policies of the countries men¬ 
tioned, and cannot altogether be 
Ignored. 

To take an instance, the United States 
is India’s leading trade partner, account¬ 
ing for almost 19 per cent of India's 
overall exports and about 10 per cent of 
its imports. The dependence on the US 
market is even more critical in certain 
areas like engineering products (75 per 
cent of such exports being to the USA), 
textiles (70 per cent) and 
coffee, cashew and hand¬ 
icrafts (65 per cent). 

The ministry of economic 
affairs (MEA) and the com¬ 
merce ministry are going into 
different aspects of super 
301 to try to assess the 
motives behind the US ac¬ 
tion. For one, it is believed 
that the launching of the Agni 
had ratded the United States 
and prompted the inclusion of 
India in the trade hit-list. For 
the other, the US administra¬ 
tion has reacted adversely to 
the recent rift with Nepal and 
was seeking to pressure In¬ 
dia into some kind of an 
agreement. 

n a confidential note on the 
issue, the concerned Un¬ 
ion ministries have reported¬ 
ly said that bowing to US 
pressures on these grounds 
could lead to serious public 
criticisms and thus be embar¬ 
rassing to the government. 
Another line of thinking in 
the Union commerce minis¬ 
try is that India should 
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Th* USA Is iTKua's Issding trade partnar, aceounttng lor 
ISpareanlofliMlIa'a ovaratiaxportaandlO pareantol 
total Impafta. Indo-US trade la naarlng tha $S-Wlllon mark 




Carla Hills: tough move 

States trade representative 
(USTR), Ms Carla Hills.dis- 
closed to the world press in 
Washington that under sec¬ 
tion 301 (nicknamed Super 
301), Japan, Brazil and India 
had been identified as having 
restrictive and unfair trade 
practices which acted as bar¬ 
riers to the entry of US 
goods and services, including 
direct foreign investment. 
Ms Hills further pointed out 
by placing curbs on op- 
:,'^ti(ins of insurance com¬ 
panies, the Indian govern¬ 
ment had further barred the 
entry of US insurance firms 
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Rajiv Gandhi with George Bush: a toast to conlrontatlnn? 


riot participate in negotiations even if it is 
invited to, since that would be tanta¬ 
mount to admitting US jurisdiction. The 
Indian government is of the firm view 
that the issues raised by the USA are 
identical to those raised at the Uruguay 
round of talks held by GATl' (General 
Agreement on Trade and Taiiff). 

Bilateral negotiations with the USA on 
the same issues would have serious 
implications for multilateral negotiations 
under the aegis of GA'IT. Thus the 
options for independent negotiations will 
be foreclosed in case India opened 
negotiations with the US on section 301. 
On the other hand, keeping quiet would 
result in India’s views not being known 
at all. At any rate, the ministry appears 
to have decided not to hold negotiations 
at any other level than those of the 
ambassadors of the two countries. Even 
ministerial-level negotiations have been 
ruled out for the time being. 



Whatever the motive 
behind Super 301, 
the US action smacks 
of *bullying% even 
Western diplomats in 
New Delhi feel 



WesteiTi diplomatic circles are also 
amazed that India had been included in 
the list of countries having restrictive 
trade barriers. Even some of the Amer¬ 
ican diplomats admit that there are other 
countries which have restrictive trade 
barriers though these have not been 
named. The diplomatic circles have ex¬ 
planations for this. Mexico, which has 
plenty of trade barriers, could not be 
touched since US banks have immense 
stakes in that country. The US had been 
sore about EEC subsidies to their indus¬ 
tries and agriculture, but they could not 
be named in view' of the current turmoil 
in NATO. 

China has walls of trade barriers but 
was left out since it is still viewed as a 
bulwork against Soviet threat, notwith¬ 
standing the sea-change in Sino-Soviet 
relations. Besides, given the histoncal 
links between US missionaries and Chi¬ 
na from 19(X) to 1941, the “residual 
sympathies” for China are still quite 
strong. The fact of the matter is there is 


no strong “India lobby” m the I billed 
States to prevent India being identified 
with countries having "unfair trade piac 
ticcs”. 

At any rale, the US .ictum, coming ,is 
It is in an election yeai, presents the 
Indian government with lew options. It 
might not be possible to negotiate 
straightaway and make polny changes. 
On the other hand. •* the US administra¬ 
tion goes about with a heavy hand and 
clamps down trade bartiers against In¬ 
dia, It could seriously dislocate the 
external ('cononiics of the country. 
However, there are indications that the 
US adiiiinistration had to take some 
steps in view ot Congressional insist¬ 
ence. Some sobering thoughts might 


F or seven gruelling hours on 31 May, 
Calcutta looked like a city under 
siege. Power supply to all the major city 
hospitals was suspended, commuters m 
the Metro were stranded underground, 
18 local trains in the Howrah and eight in 
the Sealdah divisions were cancelled. All 
India Radio and Doordarshan abruptly 
went off the air, lifts in high-rise office 
buildings were stuck between floors, 
stand-by generators in business estab¬ 
lishments added an extra toxic punch to 


surlacc stibsctiiu-nlly and tiu' USTK 
investigation might Ih' directed in areas 
which might reveal very little damage to 
USinti'iesIs Eoi example, an investiga¬ 
tion into the investment laws might not 
provide much of an inciiminating rojKirt. 
It could onlv deluse an unnecessary 
coiilroritation at the vvoist possible time. 

Tliere is however a lesson to be 
learnt trom the arbiliary US adiun. To 
make the US administration beliave with 
responsihilitv, India should borrow 
"very, vety heavily” from US banks so 
that It IS in a position to instill a certain 
nervousness in the Amencan mind, 
comments one diplomat in a lighter vein. 

An|an Roy/Atew Oe/hi 


the city’s heavily polluted air. and at 
home people sweated it out in the torrid 
summer heat, groping in darkness after 
sunset. 

Precarious at the best of times,in the 
last week of May, Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood’s power position turned 
bleak after the giant 210 MW unit V of 
Handel thermal power plant was shut 
down following a tub^ leakage. 'Fhe 
situation was further aggravated by a 
sharp drop in .supplies from the Uamodar 


( WEST BENGAL } 

When Calcutta went 
without power 

Now Calcutta’s power system collapsed completely on 31 May 
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Valley Corporation (DVC) and an incon¬ 
sistent flow from the Farakka super 
thermal power station. But the position 
assumed calamitous proportions on the 
night of 30 May, when a 220 KV line 
developed a ‘bus fault’ at the West 
Bengal Slate Electricity Board’s 
(WBSEB) Howrah sub-station. ITiis led 
to acute frequency fluctuations, and the 
load from the Power Development Cor¬ 
poration’s (PDC) Kolaghat power station 
units failing to find a direct outlet to 
Howrah, got diverted to Bandel. This 
was a bit too much of power for the 
antiquated Handel units to handle. With 
the protective devices packing up, all the 
four Bandel units ‘tripped’ simul¬ 
taneously. 

But more was to come. A 8 am on 31 
May, a transformer burst at the Howrah 
sub-station and, latet, at 12.;i0 pm, the 
tie-line between the Santaldih thermal 
power plant and the Howrah sub-station 
‘tripped’ because of excess load, leading 
to the shut-down of the Howrah. Liluah, 
and Kasba sub-stations on the WBSEB- 
CESC (Calcutta Electric Supply Cor¬ 
poration) grid. As it is virtually impossi¬ 
ble for thermal power plants to reduce 



There was a power 
famine for most of 
April and the last 
seven days of May, 
The Marxist 
government would do 
well to prevent a 
hat-trick in June 


generation within a short while, the oe e«s ne saiu, reius- 

power that was being generated had to a 

be diverted to the DVC grid for some f.? be .denUfied 

time, resulting in a deficit of well over responsitiilihes fixed, he asserted. 
200 MW thousand megawatt question is. 

For a'change, neither the power will the govenment investigate? 
minister, Prabir Sengupta, nor any pow- “ by 

er department officii L ed at possibili- ' 

ties of a sabotage, though the Llti^le ’ ‘I 

faults at the HoLah sub station in less T u'a 

than 24 hours would have lent them- 

selves to such a theorv Instead at a Howrah sub-station faults than is popu- 
mess cLSnce hefd S 31 Mav a£r- ^^0 KV lines had 

noon. Sengupta chose to attribute the “ the cyclone disrupting the 

crisis to “accents”. But whatever the suPPlV |ys e«Ti they point out Genera- 
causes may have been, the 31 May crisis Santaldih-where only two of the 

revealed that the state’s power trans- four units were operative-and Kolaghat 
mission system is as fi^gile as its had to be kept up m order to avoid large 

generating a, stem it etratk. .'2.“ 


True, the cyclone that hit West Ben¬ 
gal on 26 May wrecked transmission 
fines in many parts, llie sea resort of 
Digha, in Midnapore district, and Santi- 
niketan, in Birbhum district, went with¬ 
out power for more than five consecu¬ 
tive days despite the WBSEB’s best 
efforts to restore supplies. But while the 
after-effects of a natural calamity can be 
stoically borne, the lapses of the power 
sector call for an explanation. 

A senior power department official felt 
that there were human factors behind 
the “accidents”. “Poor maintenance is a 
possible reason, or the various compo¬ 
nents that failed may have had some 
manufacturing defects,” he said, refus¬ 
ing to be named. “If these accidents are 
analysed, thetf causes can be identified 
and responsibilities fixed, ” he asserted. 
But the thousand megawatt question is, 
will the government investigate? 




The Santaldih power plant; 
(inaet top) a view of the 
Kdlaghat thermal atation; $ 
(inset above) Jyotl Basu inside 
the Bandel control room; 
recurring problems 


that the cyclone had more to do with the 
Howrah sub-station faults than is popu¬ 
larly imagined. Four 220 KV lines had 
collapsed in the cyclone, disrupting the 
supply system, they point out. Genera¬ 
tion at Santaldih—where only two of the 
four units were operative—and Kolaghat 
had to be kept up in order to avoid large 
deficits. The burden of this entu'e load 
was being borne by the Howrah sub¬ 
station, which ultimately gave in. 

On 1 June, the power situation 
limped back to normal. The ‘bus fault’ ! 
„ that had caused the 

.— ’rois entire system to go 

I haywire was re- 

paired and the four 
Bandel units that 

rn T Wi II tnpped were 

jLjn* brought back on 

i^l stream. The DVC 

; - was also unusually 

J generous; it sup- 

it was expected to 
provide 95 MW. 
Durgapur Projects Ltd , of which little 
is heard these days, made a small hut 
significant contribution of 20 MW, and 
power from the National Thermal Power 
Corporation’s Farakka units also came to 
the state’s rescue. The ordeal was 
seemingly over. 

The state experienced a power famine 
for the better part of April and the last 
seven days of May. Thou^ in the latter 
case nature provided an afibi, the Marx¬ 
ist government would do well to prevent 
a hat-trick in June. 

Anish Gupta/Cateiftts 
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A capital venture 

Credit Capital becomes the first private sector company to 
enter the venture capital business 


N othing ventured, nothing gained is 
the current motto of the credit 
! business. And Udayan Bose, chairman 
I of Credit Capital, is all set to launch the 
! first venture capital company in the 
L private sector. This line of business had 
* hitherto been the preserve of SBI 
! Capital Markets Ltd (SBI Caps), a 
! subsidiary of the State Bank of India, 
i Bose had been trying to get his project 
j cleared since 1986 and it was only last 
j month that the government decided to 
I flash the green signal. The Rs 10-crore 
I venture fund company, to be called 
! Creditcapital Venture Fund (India) Ltd 
i (CVL'D, will have an authorised capital 
1 of Rs 30 crores. 

I Bose, who hopes to launch CVFL by 
I October, does not expect the going to 
I be easy. Says he, “We are now looking 
j for a chairman and trying to constitute 
' the board. We will face rough weather as 
! we work out the modalities and try to 
popularise the concept of venture capital 
in India." 

Among the first proposals the com¬ 
pany is considering is a 100 per cent 
export-oriented aluminium powder and 
paste project. Land for the Rs 18-crore 
Orissa-based project, which is expected 
to hit an export target of Rs 45 crores 
annually, has already been acquired. 
Bose, who has a penchant for export- 
oriented ventures, says CVFL will cater 
to small and medium companies which 
have an established track record, but are 
in need of additional capital for expan¬ 
sion. “I’ll buy equity in such companies 
and nurture them,” he says. CVFL 
expects to take on five projects a year, 
to begin with. 

CVFL has entered mto a technical 
collaboration with Development Capital 
Group Ltd (DCG) of London, one of the 
largest venture fund companies in the 
UK and a fully-owned subsidiary of 
Lazard Brothers. The immediate benefit 
CVFL expects to derive from this tie-up 
is that all its senior personnel will get 
training at DCG and will have access to 
the data banksof the Asian Development 
Bank and the Commonwealth Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, UK, which incidental¬ 
ly, also happen to be among CVFL’s 
shareholders. 

“We decided to go in for collaboration 
because we wanted to avail ourselves of 

>UNDAV t1—17 JUB* 19eS 


the expertise of those who are leaders in 
this field,” says Bose. “Lor instance, the 
process of disinvestment after, say. five 
years could be a tricky exercise. We 
could learn from our collaborators the 
methods of valuation, the ways of selling 
shares and handling capital gams taxes 
and other aspects of the business,” 
explains Bose, who admits that the 
venture capital business is still a fledgling 
one in India. 



Udayan Boaa: Into risk finance 


Santanu Sarkar, head of CVFL's pro¬ 
ject division, feels the tie-up will be 
particularly helpful so far as acquiring 
monitoring know-how is concerned. 
Practical training in advanced monitoring 
systems will help CVFL executives in 
handling the complexities of high finance 
with relative ease, he says. 

SBI Caps, which had so long enjoyed a 
virtual monopoly in the field, being the 
first to venture into this line of activity, 
takes an indulgent view of the CVFL 


H ojai is a small town—not even a 
sub-divisional headquarter—tucked 
away in a comer of Assam’s Nagaon 
district. Yet some of the richest men of 
the state, with business connections in 
Bombay, Delhi and even the Middle 


DCG tie-up. Says S.M. Parande. SBI 
Caps’ executive director. ‘ They (CVl-'L) 
will have access to infonnatioii on how 
venture capital (unditig is done in the 
West This IS an area wheie a lot of 
development has to take place in India.” 
But he hastens to add that CVFL will 
have to adapt its Western expeneiu e to 
Indian conditions and that (ompelitiori 
between the private and the public 
sectoi wall help in the growth ol th«' I 
business in India. 

SBI Caps, which started its vi-ntiiu' 
capital division only last year, has 
already lent equity support to about Lb 
companies It has, so f.ii, sanctioned 16 
proposals involving an outlay ol Ps 8 
crores and, though the entire .imount 
has not yet been disfiuised, Parande 
claims that the company has already 
succeeded in selling of! the shaies of | 



Venture capital, in its 
true sensey would 
mean the funding of 
risky businesses. But 
CVFL wouid initially 
steer clear of such 
ventures 


some of the companies at a piofit. 
Venture capital, in its true sense, 
would mean tiie funding of risky busi¬ 
ness propositions such as ,tii industry 
trying out an altogether new technology 
or a company trying to capiialise on an 
invention. Bose, however, has made it 
known that he wishes to steer clear of 
such ventures, at least in the initial 
stages. But there is no denying the fact 
that the venture capital business has 
finally got going in India. 

Olga TMi%lBombay 


East, live in this laid-back town of 
20,(KK) people. Garish, sprawling man¬ 
sions with chandeliers, silk upholstery, 
ornate carpets, limousines blaring out 
disco music, and teenagers wearing 
imported jeans are some of the recognis- 
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Hojai^s wealthy merchants 

The source of the small town ’v affluence is incense 
manufactured from the tigor indus try 














IDBI C<y)ital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 
Capital Gains Tax. 




• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption from Capital 
Gains tax under Section 
54E of the Income Tax Act, 
1961. 

• Exemption from Wealth 
tax under Section 5(1) 
(xvie) of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957 

• Income tax benefit under 
Section SOL. 

• Interest at 9% p. a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor’s option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 
IDBI. 
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able forms of affluence in Hojai. It is the 
inconf^ity in an otherwise rural setting 
that hits the eye. The source of this 
wealth is the agor industry, of which 
Hojai has been the nerve centre for the 
last three decades. 

However, the town may soon lose its 
pride of place on the economic map of 
Assam, since the very survival of the 
agoT industry is at stake because of two 
factors. First, the levy of a 145 per cent 
.import duty on the raw material has 
made Indian agor uncompetitive in the 
international market. Other agor manu¬ 
facturing countries like Bangladesh and 
Dubai pay duties ranging from only 40 
per cent to as low as even four per cent. 
The second factor working against Hojai 
is the free trade zone at Falta, in West 
Bengal, which was opened about five 
months ago. With incentives like exemp¬ 
tion from duty and sales tax on the 
import and export of agor, and even 
income-tax rebates, Falta has lured 
away at least one agor kingpin from 
Hojai, and many others may follow suit. 

The crunch lies in the fact that Hojai is 
just a manufacturing centre. The raw 
material—the bark of the agor tree—is 
imported from Singapore. The finished 
products—the perfume and the incense 
wood-—are exported to the Middle East. 

This, however, was not how it used to 
be. Until a decade ago, agor trees grew 
in abundance in the north-east. It was 
only in the Thirties tliat some enterpris- 
mg zamindars from Sylhet district of 
undivided India discovered the commer¬ 
cial potential of the wood, and began 
procuring it from Assam. The scented 
oil was extracted in distillation plants set 
up in their owii areas. As anstocratic 
Muslim families in the subcontinent be¬ 
gan to purchase the oil in large quanti¬ 
ties, business flourished. It continued 
well after Partition, till Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions soured, and trade restrictions 
were imposed. 

Ilie agor suppliers of Assam suddenly 
found themselves with no buyers. If was 
then that they approached the Muslim 
immigrants of Hojai to set up processing 
plants. The reason for this is easily 
explained: the proverbial ability of the 
Muslim settlers to transform even the 
Brahmaputra sand into gold by dint of 
their hard work and ingenuity. They 
owned vast tracts of fertile land in what 
was known as ‘the ‘rice bowl of Assam’. 
Added to this was the fact that they 
were the only ones with the capital to 
make the initial investments for the 
trade. And since the immigrant landhol¬ 
ders originally hailed from Sylhet, it was 
felt that they would be able to establish 
an easy rapport with the labourers who, 
too, were initially brought to India from 



Powdered epor wood being put In distillation 
cans: difficult times 


erstwhile East Pakistan to impart skills 
to the local workforce. 

Matters proceeded smoothly for 
almost 20 years. Some of the more 
successful traders set up their own 
export outlets in Bombay to trade with 
the (iulf countnes. By the late Sieven- 
ties, however, manufacturers found that 
the agor trees in Assam and Manipur 
were fast diminishing m number. But the 
crunch came in 1980 when both Naga¬ 
land and Arunachal Pradesh banned the 
felling of these trees. 

The traders had no alternative but to 
import wood from Singapore and pay a 
100 per cent duty on it. “We tried to 
circumvent this problem by importing 
low quality wood at Singapore $3 per 
kg,” said Haji Anfar Ali, a leading agor 
merchant of Hojai. “We knew our pro¬ 
ducts would sell nonetheless because we 
have the kind of hereditary finishing 
skills that make them superior to pro¬ 
ducts from other countries," he added. 

Their problems were further com- 



The source of Hojai*s 
wealth has been the 
agrer industry. But the 
crunch came in the 
late 70s with the 
diminishing agor trees 
in the north-east.Now 
the bark has to be 

imported from _ 

Singapore 
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pounded when Bangladesh joined the 
fray by setting up its own poiluiiienes as 
well as by collaborating with .a Dubai 
based party in iiisttilling a plain .it 
Muscat with modem equipment, tn con¬ 
trast to the obsolete, primitive methods 
still employed by the llojni maniif.ictur- 
ers. .And when the last straw c.ime in the 
fomi of a further 45 pet cent hike m 
customs duty, the smallei maiiulattur- 
ers had to wind up then business 
But the larger nianuf.icturets began 
inijKirting agor aflei a year, the dutv 
notwithstanding. Sources in the customs 
and excise, however, say that muih ol 
the wood IS smuggled in from Hiimia 
through Manipur, which also has some 
j. agor manufacturers. But no suuiggler 
? has been nabbed so fat, hec.iuse of the 
I political links that the king()ii\s ol this 
trade have. Some of them, in lad, are 
into politics too. 

Bogged down on the one hand hy the 
stiff customs duty, and faced with the 



/tgorwood being polished in a Hoial unit 


uncertainties and nsks inherent in smug¬ 
gling on the other, the Falta zone slirmld 
ideally be a boon for the agor inamifac 
turers. Yet, most of them have mixed 
feelings about it, with only one of 
them, Haji Abdur Kauf,having set up an 
incense unit there. “ I'Ik jiroblem is that 
most of the small and medium manufac¬ 
turers do not have their own expiirt 
outlets. There is no unit to channel 
exports either. So, people like me will 
feel lost in an export zone,” said Abdul 
Hasib, an agor merchant. At present, 
however, distillation plants cannot be set 
up at Falta because of the shortage of 
fuel. The other stumbling block is that, 
while in Hojai, the laws relating to, the 
payment of wages and working condi¬ 
tions can be violated with impunity,' the 
same will not be possible in a free trade 
zone. But for their sheer survival the 
traders from Hojai may hiive to leave 
their sleepy town and opt for far-away 
Faha. 

RMMka RaniMMlwii/ltoJW 
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R eal estate is no more the 
preserve of the proper¬ 
ty developer. Big houses 
have suddenly woken up to 
the potential and are making 
a beeline for mega-sized real 
estate projects. While Shaw 
Wallace, the Tatas and the 
Bangurs are already in the 


Ks 10-crore project to build 
1,000 houses in New Bom¬ 
bay for the city’s housing 

authority. And the technolo¬ 
gy will be quite unusual. TTie 
houses will be constructed 
u.sing the ’tunnel technolo¬ 
gy’—the wall and roof will be 
cast simultaneously with the 
partitioning taken up later. 
Moulds are being imported 
from a Danish finn. 


MMilk 



Rahul Baja) 

fray, the latest entrants are 
Bajaj and tne Singhanias. 
j, Bune-based Bajaj Auto Fi- 
5 -m ^ niwce, headed by Rahul Ba- 
has drawn up plans to 
^ pump in Rs 5 crores m real 
estate development. 

And the rush is not about 
to end.J.K. Synthetics is 
going into the property busi¬ 
ness in an even bigger way. 
The company has taken up a 




T hanks to the take-over 
tycoons and the spread 
of the equity cult, words like 
wWte knight’, ‘grey knight’ 
and buy back’ have become 
common jargon in financial 
circles. But what about ‘cats 
and dogs’, ‘golden para¬ 
chute’, ‘kiss principle’ and 
Mer bees’? They are part of 
the coiourful and burgeoning 
■ capital market vocabulary. 
The Glossary of the capital 
market prepared by the re¬ 
cently formed Securities and 
Exchange Board of India 
(SEBI) has all these. It is an 
interesting and intriguing list. 
Cats and dogs’.for instance, 
means stocks in companies 
that are small, new or are in 
financial Rouble. ‘Golden pa¬ 
rachute’ is a generous com¬ 
pensation contract awarded 
by the management to them¬ 
selves in anticipation of a 
take-over. While ‘kiss princi¬ 
ple’ is an American term for 
advice given by the stock 
market pros to neophyte 
brokers on how they should 
explain sophisticated invest¬ 
ment concepts,‘killer bees’ 
happen to be law firms, pro¬ 
xy solicitors and public rela¬ 
tions firms employed to 
help a company management 
fight OH a hostile take-over 
bid. Obviously, the capital 
market is not only about 
money—it has a colourftil 
lexicon too. 


G ood looks and the latest 
technology need not al¬ 
ways make for the best- 
sellingproduct in the market¬ 
place. Titan, which has come 
up with some of the best 
de,si^d watches backed by 
the Tata name, has found the 
gomg tough.Titan carried out a 
irarket survey recently of 
the brand images of various 
watches and the results were 
interesting. TTie consumers 
related the steadfastness and 
relability of Mahatma Gandhi 
with the handwo und HMT 

TV) IrmGiv. 

•AnJ 1,1 tho nun wlv, led lu, u, jj, 

A Titan trilmii:. 



A Titan ad: Nehru range 
watches. And Titan? It was 
perceived as Rajiv Gandhi- 
young, modem but of du¬ 
bious durability! Now, Titan 
is going slow on its cata- 
l^e format marketing 
effort and is making image 
building efforts through an 
association with a suitable 
personality. And what better 
person than Nehru in the 
year of his centenary? So 

Nehru watches from Titan 

have already reached the 
defers. And plans are afoot 
to launch a range to com¬ 
memorate the fieedom 
movement.Should it 
be called the philately 
anproach to marketing, then? 
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Gentleman 
or player? 

Why docs Dilip Vcngsarkar appear like 
the former and behave like the latter? 

THE TIGER was right. 

Writing for Sportsworld magazine a week before the 
curtain dropped embarrassingly on the India-West Indies Test 
and Vengsaikar’s controversial interview, Pataudi struck a 
clairvoyant note. He wrote: “...the future of Vengsarkar as 
t he captain will depend mostly on his ability to control his oral 
and petulant outbursts, as well as his capacity to control those 
of his team, and demonstrate that he is the captain." 

rin' day that issue was released in India, Dilip Vengsarkar 
was 11,0()() nules away, holding forth in a comer of the lobby 
of the Jamaica Pegasus. Ironically enough, to the representa¬ 
tive of the magazine Pataudi edits. 

If the press and the public cried ‘Not on’, the reaction was 
understandable. No Indian captain had previously carved up 
his team members in pnnt. None of them had attacked the 
administration on record. And finally, no Indian captain had 
allowed liis future to be decided by a 3()-minute conversation 
over tea in a hotel foyer. 

Right till the end otthe India-West Indies series, there was 
still a case for Vengsarkar being retained as the captain for the 
Nehru Centenary Cup. And this, despite having been 
thrashed 0-3 in what was probably India’s toughest interna¬ 
tional cricket tour. But from the day Sportsworld ran the 
interview, he didn't have a ghost of a chance. 
VENGSARKAR MAY appear somewhat distant and 
aloof, but he is known as a quiet, polite and unassuming man. 
You don’t equate him with the likes of Javed Miandad, Dennis 
Lillee or Ian Botham. Children don’t hesitate to walk up to him 
for an autograph, pretty wives can be introduced to him 
without risk, you can always engage him in a conversation, 
and he is good for a joke or two 

On the whole though, he is a loner, doesn’t drink and only 
allow's himself the occasional social outing, with one or two 
other cricketers for company. With such seemingly impecc¬ 
able habits, it is surprising that he has, what Scotland Yard 
would call, a ‘record’. 

But he does. Just a few months back, during a club-level 
match in Bombay between Mahindra & Mahindra and Tata 
Sports Club, Vengsarkar abused the umpire and kicked the 
stumps down after a few appeals had been rejected. When he 
was sent off the field by the umpire, Vengsarkar agreed to 
leave, but asked his team to accompany him as well. 


During the 1988 home series with the West Indies, 
Vengsarkar, who was captain, was directed by the Board for 
Cricket Control to stop reporting the Test matches. He 
persisted writing while repeatedly telling the Board that he 
needed more time to reply to its show-cause notice. 
Disgusted by his procrastination, the Board finally suspended 
him from both national and international cricket for six 
months. 

BEING JUST another cricketer in successive Indian teams 
has upset Vengsarkar. In almost every interview he has 
given, Vengsarkar has stressed the point that while it was 
satisfying being one of the best batsmen in the world, it would 
have felt nicer if his name appeared on the scorecard with an 
asterisk beside it and the fine print at the bottom reading 
‘captain’. 

All the while, he continued getting his runs, lie had two 
centuries in England in 1986. The one at Leeds, according to 
Wisden, plaved ‘‘on one of the poorest Test pitches seen in 
England for some years". 

During that year, his bat became broader as the months 
went by. At Bombay against Australia, he hit 164 not out, 
following it up with scores of 57, 153 .'nd 166 against Sri 
Lanka. At Cuttack, at the conclusion of tlic third 'Lest against 
Lanka, Vengsarkar refused to accept the Man of the Series 
award. 

Reason: Kapil Dev was awarded Man of the Match (he took 
his .sooth wicket during the Test). Vengsarkar, who felt that 
he deserved the Man of the Match award too, was unmoved 
by the organisers’ repeated pleas that he come forward and 
accept his prize. 

The lack of official recognition did not appear to affect 
Vengsarkar’s batting ability. Against Imran Khan’s Pakistan in 
1986-87, his sequence of scores was 98, 38, 41 not out, 30, 
21 not out, 109, 50 (inclusive of seven fours and a six) and 19. 

Later, after a little self-promotion and a mountain of runs, 
the selectors could hardly afford to ignore him any longer. 
After Kapil Dev was officially censured for trade-unionising 
his team during the Reliance Cup, Vengsarkar became tlie 
obvious choice for captain. Gavaskar had retired and Shastri 
seemed somewhat young for the job. Vengsarkar, however, 
had played 95 Tests, was ranked the world’s top batsman 
according to the Deloittes Rating List and seemed the right 
choice for a senes against a formidable side like the West 
Indies. 

IN RETROSPECT, they shouldn’t have made him 
captain. Vengsarkar hasn’t been much of a leader during the 
17 months he has led the team. The critics who now demand 
that he be sacked were once either indifferent or for him 
when he was appointed captain. Suddenly, nobody seems to 
want him. Everyone appears to be making out that Dilip 
Balwant Vengsarkar is the worst thing that ever happened to 
Indian cricket. 

Vengsarkar will have to live with this for a while. Till, at 
least, when helmet raised in one hand, his bat in the other, he 
basks in the Faisalabad sunshine this November, acknowledg¬ 
ing the cheers for yet another century. 

Only a return to form will rehabilitate him with the Board, 
the critics and perhaps, most importantly, the public, a 
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When M.J. Akbar's biography of Jawa- 
harlai Nehru was Srst published late last 
year, Sunday carried an extract as a 
cover story (6—12 November 1988) and 
interview^ Akbar. We predicted then 
that it would win widespread acclaim and 
become a bestseller. Both claims have 
been vindicated by later events. Last 
month, the book was released to a 
rapturous reception in the United States 
and hailed as a classic by The New York 
Times. This success came on the back 
of rave reviews in the UK and asto¬ 
nishingly strong sales worldwide. 

SuNDAi askedK.P. Unnikrishnan, the 
Congress(S}\lPwho regards Nehru as 
the greatest influence on his politics to 
critically examine Akbar's work and to ^ 
judge its assessment of Nehru. 

T he centenary of Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
birth and his 25th death 
anniversary do, indeed, call for 
objective assessment of this titan among 
the leaders of our national liberation i 
movement. Ceremonial demands of a 1 
centenary apart, contemporary interest , 
has not been lacking in this rich and ' 
complex fwrsonality either. M.J. Akbar j 
defends his choice of subject in Nehru: i 
77ie Making Of India, calling it part of a i 
personal inquest into his own experi- I 
ences and recent history, “to find out I 
how unity of the sub-continent was 
destroyed in the name of Islam”. 

Akbar has written at length on this i 
pioblem in his India: The Siege Within. 
The Nehru biography offers an under¬ 
standing of the personality of Jinnah and I 
his ascendency in Indian Muslim politics ' 
which finally led to the Partition and the 
creation of the two nation states in the 
sub-continent. But is this justification i 
enough for a new biography? After all, 
Jawaharlal himself left behind a uniquely 
rich autobiography, which enabled him 
to carve out a niche for himself in the 
world of letters. 

Like Gandhi, Jawaharlal has received 
keen attention from Western intellec 
tuals such as Harold Laski, Romain 
Holland, Edgar Snow, Rienold Niebhur, 
Pearl S. Buck and John Gunther, all of 
whom have attempted biographical 
essays on him. In India itself, there has 
been tremendous mass interest in this 
great personality which led to a number 
of writings on him, sometimes critical, 
but more often adulatory. It is interest¬ 
ing to recaD that M.N. Roy was the 
author of a biographical study of the 
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young Nehru, and the first biography of 
Jawaharlal in Malayalam was written by 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad. 

There have been other biographers 
like Frank Moraes, Michael Brecher and 
Dr. S. Gopal, who have contributed a 
great deal to the literature on India’s 
first Prime Minister. The Indian struggle 
for independence, the two World Wars, 
the great October Revolution, and the 
coming of the nuclear age—all these 
seminal events provided the backdrop 
for the life, achievements and frustra¬ 
tions of this great world statesman. 

Jean Paul Sartre once said that Neliru 
was a “tom being”. Jawaharlal himself 
very often talked of “spiritual loneliness” 
and once told Professor D.P. Mookher- 
jee that he did not know how to resolve 
“the groups within”? Was he a lost soul 
between the two worlds unable to re¬ 
solve the contradictions? As Kipling 
wrote: 

And the wind that blows between the 

worlds 

did answer in never a word. 

This would have been a great starting 
point for any biographer. But Akbar’s 
focus and form are different. 

B iography as a genre of literature is 
witnessing a new revival. If Lytton 
Stratchey’s Eminent Victorians, 
changed the rules of the biography 
game, Michel Holroyd’s biography of 
Lytton Stratchey himself, affected the 
most difficult and yet delicate of literary 
branches yet again. A biography cannot 
be a sentimental journey—it calls for a 
deep understanding of the historical 
forces of the period and a great empathy 
and enthusiasm for the subject. Both of 
these Akbar has in plenty. 

The first few chapters of the book 
give an excellent narrative of the story 
of Kashmiri Pandits in general, and of 
the Nehru family in particular, and deals 
with the formative years of Jawaharlal. 
Akbar traces the evolution of the Kash¬ 
miri Pandit community, whose identity 
developed as “a bridge between the 
clashing perceptions, interests and de¬ 
mands of the two dominating communi¬ 
ties of north India: the Hindus and 
Muslims. By religion, the Kashmin Pan¬ 
dit was the epitome of the Hindu caste 
system, by temperament the epicure of 
Muslim-inspired civilisation ”. 

Anand Bhawan has been the theme 
song of many a legend-maker, from 
details of the wine cellar of this famed 
house and the preference in champagnes 
of the elder Nehru, to the attire of the 
Nehrus which was stitched in London 
and crossed the Channel to Paris for 
laundering. Akbar also refers to the 
vacations of the Nehrus, and their 


dances with the memsahibs! But wliat is 
more important from the viewpoint of a 
historian is that the same Anand Bhawan 
became the headquarters of the Indian 
revolution. 

After tracing the political situation in 
the northern provinces after the rebel¬ 
lion of 1857, Akbar chronicles the confu¬ 
sion and frustration among the Muslims 
and the resurgence of the Hindus be¬ 
cause of the birth of militant Hindu 
nationalism. Akbar generally accepts the 
viewpoint of the Congress moderates 
against that of the extremists, led by 
Tilak, Lajpat Kai and Aurobindo Ghosh, 
forgetting that at that point of the 
freedom struggle, the extremists repre¬ 
sented the true spirit of the movement 


rather than the petition-touting moder¬ 
ates. In this context the author makes 
many sweeping generalisations: “Au¬ 
robindo Ghosh, unable to bend the 
Congress to his will, decided to split it”. 
Many other complex factors were also 
responsible for the first split in the 
Congress. 

Akbar traces Motilal’s ambitions to 
groom the young Jawaharlal into a brown 
sahib of the Indian Civil Service (ICS) 
and his frustration when his son drifts 
elsewhere. Akbar remarks: “One of the 
great ifs is what would have happened if 
men like Aurobindo Ghosh, Mohammad 
Ali, Jawaharlal and Subhash Bose had 
become district collectors and magis¬ 
trates defending the British rule rather 
than fighting it?” 

M ahatma Gandhi's arrival on the 
scene marked a qualitative change 
not merely in the language and idiom of 


the freedom struggle but in it.s style and 
substance as well. Jallianwala Bagh led 
to a new awakening. But it was Gandhi's 
forthright speech at the B.anaras Uni¬ 
versity and his championing the cause of 
indigo cultivators ot Champaian culmi 
nating in a satyagraha, which sluxik the 
country. Gandhi had finally arrived. And 
these events and the magnetic personal¬ 
ity of the Mahatma was to bring about a 
metamorphosis in the life ol Jawaharlal 
and the Nehrus of Allahabad. 

The father m Motilal could not bear to 
think of his dear Jawahar sleeping tm the 
stone floor of the prison like many a 
criminal whom he had defended. Swar- 
oop Ram shuddered at the very thought 


of her only son giving up his material i 
pursuits. The Mahatma chided her, 
telling her that, “others in the world 
have also their only sons”. 

Jawaharlal was soon in prison, the first 
of a total of ten terms (lasting nine and a 
half years) which he spent m different 
jails of the Kaj, writing andrellectingon 
the events and changes in the world, the 
course of history and man’s eternal 
quest for freedom, dignity, equality and 
fulfilment. The prison years brought out 
the writer and historian in him. There 
have been other statesmen and Prime 
Ministers who have written history — 
Guizot and Thiers of France, for inst 
ance. And, of course, the formiclable 
Winston Churchill But the latter w,i> i 
concerned only with the liistory nl the 
English-speaking people of the world 
and his own war memoirs. Jawaharlal’s 
was a wider canvas: whether in the 
Glimpses of World History, or The 
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Discovery of India. Jawahartal looked at 
the possibilities of infinite advance of 
man, his own hopes and fears, his 
aspirations for the people of India and 
other oppressed nations, from the lonely 
cells of the British Raj. 

Akbar is amazed at the emotional 
attachment which Jawaharlal developed 
with the river Ganga and remarks; "It 
could only have its roots in the world of 
his mother and grandmother and gran¬ 
daunts." But what about his involvement 
with the snow-capped summits of the 
Himalayas, Kailash and Mansarovar and 
even the Upanishads and the Bhagwad 
Gita m The Discovery of India? The 
greatness of Jawaharlal is reflected not 
only in what perplexes Akbar as a duality 
in his thinking, but his understanding of 


months. Dr Hedgewar led the Hindu 
medical mission to Malabar which turned 
out to be the turning point of his career. 
ITie Hindu and Muslim missions to 
Malabar after the rebellion spread wild 
stories in the north about the suffering of 
the respective communities and tried to 
distort the character of what was essen¬ 
tially a peasant revolt. 

T he Indian National Congress moved 
from petitions to dominion status 
and from dominion status to Puma 
Swaraj. Jawaharlal’s role in this was 
considerable, as Akbar notes. And it was 
Jawaharlal’s sojourn in Europe which 
introduced the new ideas of socialism 
into the freedom movement and enabled 
it to acquire an international dimension. 




(From Mt) PMIma|B Naidu and Lady Edwina Mountbattan: apaculatlon abounds 


India. What was remarkable about Jawa- 
haiial was that while, as Akbar remarks, 
“secularism, reason, free thinking, sci¬ 
ence and progress were the panchsheela 
(five principles) on which tire Prime 
Minister of India founded his political 
life", he could also integrate these 
perspectives into a wider outlook. 

Akbar’s treatment of the early years 
(rf the movement particularly the Khila- 
fat is illuminating. But he does not seem 
to have understood the great consequ¬ 
ence of the Malabar (Moplah) rebellion. 
He remarks, “Yet such was the mood of 
In^ then that this barely disturbed the 
Hindu-Muslim unity in t^ north of the 
country where communal passions were 
traditionally more volatile”. 

But on the contrary, one of the direct 
consequences of the Moplah rebellion 
was the founding of the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh the (RSS) and the 
revipi of the Shuddhi and Sa^than 
moinients in.the north which, in turn, 
led to tb# Tahseem and Tabli^ move- 
mentaffctf the Muslims. The entire com¬ 
munal equation was to change in 18-24 


There is a factual inaccuracy here, 
though. Akbar notes that Jawaharlal met 
Krishna Menon in 1928. Actually, it was 
only in November 1935 that they met in 
London, brou^t together by Minoo 
Masani, of all people. 

Jawaharlal imbued the Indian struggle 
with ideas and ideals of soda! change, 
change in property relations and social¬ 
ism. The Mahatma, who remained a 
dominant influence on the freedom 
movement and on Jawaharlal and his 
generation believed the Indian social 
scene needed drastic surgery, but was 
not prepared to accept the logic or the 
need for a violent revolution. With 
Gandhgi, who could not separate his 
personal spiritual quest from the wider 
goals of the movement he was leading, it 
was alwa)rs “one step enou^ for me". 
But things were dSfrerent with Jawaharlal 
and the socialists and radicals. In discus¬ 
sing these matters some factual errors 
have crept into Akbar's account: “In 
1934, in protest against Congress re¬ 
solution of private property and treat¬ 
ment of working class, a group of yming 


men led by Rafi Ahmad Kidwai and Bose 
formed the Congress Socialist Party as a 
pressure group." 

Obviously, Akbar’s researchers have 
misled him. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai was 
never in the Congress Socialist Party 
(CSP). As a matter of faqt, he was in a 
faction opposed to the sociaiists in UP. 
Nor was Subhash Bose ever a member 
of the Socialist Party. The initiative 
came from the detenus of Nasik prison, 
like Achyut Patwardhan, Asoka Mehta, I 
Trikamdas, and they, along with Jayap- 
rakash Narayan, Acharya Narendra 
Dev, Dr Sampoomanand, Minoo Masa¬ 
ni and Dr Lohia formed the Congress 
Socialist Party in 1934, which met first in 
Bombay and later in Patna. 

Akbar's great contribution is the 
perceptive analysis he offers of the 
development of Muslim politics in the 
sub-continent in the Thirties and For¬ 
ties, and how it drifted into a blind alley. 
The moribund Muslim I.t‘ague was re¬ 
vived as much by the British as by the 
talukdars of UP and the traders of 
Bombay, after Jinnah’s return from 
Europe. Akbar gives a brilliant account 
of Jinnah's emergence as a political 
leader: “Mohammad Ali Jinnah became 
the party. It was reborn with him and it 
died with him, despite an inheritance as 
enormous as Pakistan. The decisions of 
the League now reflected Jinnah's evolv¬ 
ing ambitions. The logic, will and deter¬ 
mination for which Jinnah was justly 
famous were not the only determinants 
of his politics; there was also a cold but 
quietly violent anger against Gandhi and 
his lieutenants like Nehru and Azad for 
continuously denying him his position as 
a tribune of the people.” 

Jinnah moved on to the centre stage 
and as Akbar notes- “He was now the 
leader of a communal idea, and he was 
resolved to turn that idea into a determi¬ 
nant for future generations, to become 
one of the architects of history rather 
than yet another forgotten footnote.” 

The die was cast and a solution thrust 
on unwilling spe^tors. The solution did 
not solve anything for anybody: "Those 
Muslims with a sense of insecurity 
remained precisely where they were: 
those who had ibthing to fear from 
Hindus formed a separate country in the 
name of fear.” 

And finally: “Jinnah needed God as an 
alibi to cha^e the party’s creed from 
independence of the country to inde¬ 
pendence for a community.” This was 
the tragedy of Pakistan, which Akbar 
vividly portrays. 

I n the meanwhile, the freedoin strug- 
^e’s base was being widened. The 
radicals threatened the old guard at 
Tripuri, where the younger forces led by 
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Subhash Bose decisively rebuffed the 
Congress right. Jawaharlal had distanced 
himself from Bose in a remarkable way 
and I wish Akbar had used the Bose- 
Nehru correspondence to illumine this 
crucial phase of our freedom struggle, 
which has been dealt with in a minor 
para^aph. And jawaharlal’s own deep 
conviction to hght communal forces was 
further strengthened after the martyr¬ 
dom of Ganesh Shankar Vidyarathi, as 
he himself records. How could Akbar 
miss the significance of an event which 
affected the entire Congress movement 
and helped to convince thousands of 
party workers to carry on a determined 
fight against communal forces? 

But forces, which could have been 
mobilised to fight Hindu and Muslim 
communalists, remained divided, not 
realising till very late that such forces 
would lead to the vivisection of the 
sub-cxmtinent. For example, the leader 
of the Unionist Party in Punjab, Sir 
Sflcandar Hayat Khan, in spite of his 
social background, remained firmly com¬ 
mitted to the idea of a united India. But 
forces who were opposed to the Parti¬ 
tion in the Punjab, United Provinces or 
Bengal were not mobilised at all, as 
Jinnah stepped up his campaign. 

It was almost as though Jinnah antici¬ 
pated Kis.singer’s thesis of "controlled 
escalation”. Direct Action Day observed 
by the Muslim League in August 1946, 
marked the beginning of this new phase. 
It led to violence all round and finally to 
an estrangement between the Hindus 
and Muslims. Akbar has a very percep¬ 
tive comment to offer: "This was vio¬ 
lence not out of emotion, not even for 
purely religious reasons, but violence as 
blackmail, to frighten a nation into 
accepting a demand for separation.Peace 
was the hostage, a new nation the 
ransom”. 

The Partition of the sub-continent was 
by now on the agenda. What happened 
subsequently was only the unfolding of a 
Grecian tragedy. Gandhjji, the lonely 
pilgrim, remained uiu'econciled to it till 
the end. 

Jawaharlal became the Prime Minister 
of the bigger of the two new nations and 
a "tryst with destiny” began, his own 
and the new nation's. There were many 
who predicted deluge and disaster but it 
must be said to Jawaharlal and Sardar 
Patel's credit that they unified the new 
country in a great display of states¬ 
manship. Just as Jawaharlal had kept his 
hopes of the fiieedom of India alive when 
it looked like a remote possibility, and 
linked it to the liberation of the oppres- 
{ sed per^le everywhere and, inde^, of 
manl^ itself, he once again displayed 
abundant fiiith in his own people. 
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T he new Indian nation was bom in a 
bi-polar world and it was but natural 
that we would adopt a policy of non- 
alignment and continue with our vigor¬ 
ous pursuit of peace. This was a price¬ 
less national inheritance from our free¬ 
dom struggle with its commitment to 
anti-colonialism, and promotion of new¬ 
ly-established Asian and African identi¬ 
ties and the desire to oppose racism and 
Zionism. War was abhorrent to Nehru. 
Trained, as he was, for decades by a 
master who was opposed to every from 
of violence, Jawaharlal’s commitment to 
peace was total and uncompromising. 
But an aggressive Chinese neighbour 
whose resurgence and revolution was 
welcomed by Nehru, indulged in gross 
betrayal, changing India's perspectives 
and priorities of defence and develop¬ 
ment. 

Jawaharlal Nehru had adopted the goal 
of an egalitarian society through the 
instrument of national planning. In 
effect, it meant promotion of social 
harmony, all-round progress, and mobi¬ 
lisation against poverty, filth, iterance, 
squalor and misery. The sinews of 
democracy and of parliamentary institu¬ 
tions had to be strengthened. In a 
ritual-bound traditional society with 
obscurantist forces, it was a Herculean 
task to ensure that Indian remained 
secular, which it had to if it was to retain 
its freedom, integrity and unity. Akbar 
portrays this phase vividly. 

Probably, one of Nehru’s monumental 
failures was his inability to fashion the 
Congress into an instrument for social 
change. The old guard of the Congress 
had no interest in re-definmg their aims 
and building up a new party. Socialists 
and communists had dr^ed away, leav¬ 
ing Jawaharlal Nehru with only a few 
faithfuls who were deeply commited to 
the larger social goals of the party. Many 
young Congressmen looked up to Indira 
Gani^ at this stage and she took over 
the Youth Congress as its president and 
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tried to inject life into the organisation. 
From here, the Congress presidentship 
was only a step away. Indua, as his 
dearest offspring, who shared his years 
of loneliness, was nearest to Nehni, 
undoubtedly. But he did not want a 
dynastic element to be built into the 
Indian polity. 

A kbar’s background as a bnllianl 
investigative journalist also put s : 
many temptations before Akbar, the 
biographer. He wants to confront the' 
truth of Jawaharlal’s involvement or 
liaisons with women, whether it be the 
charming Padmaja or the beautiful young 
widow femala Devi and last, but not the 
least. Lady Kdwina Mountbatten. Was it 
necessary to drag Kussi Mody in, as an 
eye-witness? The question is whether 
this relationship did affect the course of 
events or influence Jawaharlal. liven an 
articulate opponent of Jawaharlal like Dr 
Loliia has answered this poser in the 
negative. But the journalist in Akbar 
obviously cannot resist discussing such 
matters. He refers to the young Nehru’s 
interest in the opposite sex while ip 
England and other tnvia such as Motilal 
offering a dnnk to Mahatma Gandhi. 
Undoubtedly, facts in the biography are 
sacred and a biographer must be objec¬ 
tive. But he must try and operate on a 
wider canvas. 

Similarly, an objective biographer 
should also avoid malice and prejudice. 
Akbar brands Rajendra Prasad a Hindu- 
Mahasabha supporter and claims: "They 
were never more than a fnnge but what 
enormous damage they did from that 
fringe.” 

Rajendra Prasad was undoubtedly a 
conservative, orthodox to the core and 
possibly, an obscurantist. And Rajaji was 
also a reactionary, although in a different 
sense. But they, undoubtedly, along 
with Sardar Patel, formed the triumvi¬ 
rate of the Congress right. They were 
among the tallest leaders of the compo¬ 
site Congress movement and neither 
their unalloyed patriotism nor the .saga of 
their sacrifices can be questioned by 
anybody. And a biographer of Nehru, “a 
man of no malice,” as Churchill would 
have said, should have avoided the 
generalisations that Akbar makes. 

It is obvious that the book has been 
written in a hurry but that does not 
detract from the humane portrayal of a 
great statesman and a sensitive human 
being who became a legend and a symbol i 
in his own lifetime. Akbar has performed 
the task with great skill, sympathy, 
considerable diligence and a rare percep¬ 
tion. 


hMmi: Th 0 Making Of India Akbar Published by 
Vlkin 0 . Price C12.a5 
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Owners, 
editors 
and conflict 


Prem Bhatia on the proprietors <?/The Times of 
India, Indian Express, Hindustan Times and more 



BOOK EXTRACT 


F or the 12 years of my work with 
The Statesman —my longest asso¬ 
ciation with any of the five news¬ 
papers by which i was employed over a 
total period of 33 years—life was almost 
wholly sheltered from proprietorial in¬ 
terference or unfairness at the hands of 
the employers. The reason for the first 
was not only that-although the senior- 
most Indian on the staff—I was not the 
editorial head and, therefore, free from 
proprietorial contact, but also because 
the editor himself did not have to look 
ovef his shoulder to see bow Andrew 
Yule in Calcutta—the de facto owners— 
reacted to items of controversial news 
or editorial comment every morning. 
Control of policy, if any, was remote and 
st'emed impersonal, and daily nagging 
was wholly absent. The editor and the 
general manager, who were responsible 
to the proprietors for their respective 
parts in ninning the newspaper, were 
left alone to handle their affairs, and this 
trust was passed on .li' the wav down to 
the news editors of the editions in 
Calcutta and Delhi and the managerial 
executives who took care of the 
accounts, circulation and advertisement 
sections. 

We did not, thank God, have an entity 
called "executive president”, which was 
invented by the owners of The Hindus¬ 
tan Times in the Seventies, or a dignit¬ 
ary named “managing director” whom 
The Statesman itself found indispensable 
to run its affairs when it was taken over 
by an Indian consortium. Since then 
there have been variations in the institu¬ 
tional arrangements to maintain a tight 
proprietorial control over both editorial 
and commercial functions in certain 
newspapers. “Managing editor” was a 
rare phenomenon in the press world in 
my younger days. Today the title (and 
the status that goes' with it) is common¬ 
place. We seem to have travelled a long 
way from the time when the functions 
and responsibilities of the editor and the 
management were clearly divided but a 
nice balance was nevertheless main¬ 
tained most of the time. 

During my long stint with The States¬ 
man I was never given the impression of 
being discriminated against for reasons 
of race and colour. The British em¬ 
ployees had, of course, all the top jobs 
until sometime before Independence and 
before my entry into the paper, but by 
the time I joined the paper, and long 
before the paper was sold to Indian 
hands, things had bemn to change 
substantially. The late Durga Das had 
already served briefly as the first Indian 
special representative in Delhi, a job 
previously reserved for British expatri¬ 
ates. This was the earlier version of 
political correspondent and chief of the 

(Top) Prom Bhotta; loumalM and diplomat; 
ttw TImoa of India Building In Bombay 
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K.K. Birla.forthe 
second time, offered 
the editor’s job to 
Bhatia. When 
asked whether he 
would consult Indira 
Gandhi, KK was 
evasive: “I wouldn’t 
call it consultation 
but I shall certainly 
speak to her” 


Indira Gandhi was not 
only close to the 
Birlas but also 
indirectly had a hand 
in Bhatia not getting 
the editorship of Free 
Press Journal. 
Through Inder Gujral 
she sent the signal to 
Karnani: “He is not on 


our side” 




Over lunch, G.D. Birla 
offered the editorship 
of Hindustan Times to 
Bhatia in 1958, even 
though Duiga Das was 
yet to retire. Birla's 
reason for the offer 
was:“He won’t leave 
until he is pushed out. 
He will go when you 
are appointed” 


expanded bureau of reporters accredited 
to the central government. There were 
only two grade 1 posts and eight to ten 
grade 11 posts in the editorial and 
managerial sections before 1950. The 
editor and the general manager held the 
first two and the British expatriates the 
second lot. Although 1 was raised to 
grade II only after 1950, the privilege of 
“home leave” in England was given to 
me right from the start. In 1951 or 1952 
I was informed that 1 had been upped to 
grade II. 

From then on I began to be counted as 
a probable first Indian editor of The 
Statesman. The job did not come my 
way because I went over to Ambala as 
editor of The Tribune at the end of 1958. 
In the event the honour went to Pran 
Chopra whom the last British editor. 
A.E. Charlton, had groomed for the day 
when he might have to leave as a result 
of the transfer of ownership to Indians. 
That Pran’s tenure was shortlived is 
another story which the present manag¬ 
ing director, C. R. Irani, can tell bet.ter. 
With the change of ownership, the 
status of the editor also went through a 
sea change. Although obtrusive prop¬ 
rietorial interference as m the other big 
newspapers in the country was still a 
little while away, there was no more 
room for doubt about who was the top 
dog as between the editor and the 
managing director. 

My experience of remote propneto- 
nal control at 'The Civil and Military 
Gazette in Lahore in the Thirties was 
nearly similar to the editor-owner rela¬ 
tionship in the golden years of my caieer 
in The Statesman. Those in the junior 
positions such as mine did not know who 
owned that very British newspaper 
which made no bones about its imperial 
values. 'The editor and the manager, 
both true-blooded Englishmen, knew of 
course, and also pt'rhaps the other 
British expatriates, but interterence (ex¬ 
cept an expression of anxiety when the 
paper started losing money) was un¬ 
heard of. It was only three years after I 
had joined The Civil and Militaiy Gazette 
as an apprentice sub-editor that I learnt 
vaguely that the British Indian Corpora¬ 
tion (BIC) at Kanpur (then Cawnpore) 
had a proprietorial interest in the paper. 

I was on the night shift when a rather 
handsome grey-haired Englishman 
walked into the news room and then 
went into the printing press with the gait 
of authority. A senior colleague seated 
next to me said in a naughty whisper: 
“There goes God." The man-tumed- 
Almighty was a person named C.T. 
Allen, who was someone very big at the 
BIC and had dropped in to have a look at 
one of the company’s several posses¬ 
sions. 

hat an Indian newspaper propnetor 
could be very different in some ways 
became clear to me many years later. In 


the summer of 1958 two business repre¬ 
sentatives of G.D. Birla called <'n me to 
ask whether I would be interested in the 
editorship of 77ie Hindustan Times. 1 
was still with The i’hde.sman and had not 
yet thought of moving on to Ihe Tri¬ 
bune. 'I'he suggestion look me by sur¬ 
prise because 1 did not think at the time 
that 1 measured up to the experience 
required of the editoi of a prestigious 
national daily. But Birla's emissaries 
were keen for me to see “(il)” as soon 
as possible. A day later I was invited to 
have lunch with one of India’s most 
distinguished industrialists who com¬ 
bined business enterprise with a com¬ 
mitment to the national cause. During 
the meal at the Birlas' residence, where 
Mahatma (jandhi had Ijeen a frequent 
guest and where he had been assassin¬ 
ated ten years earlier, my host told me 
in gracious language that he had heard 
very good reports about me and woyld 
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oe happy to appoint me editor ol The 
Hindustan Times. As 1 expiessed my 
thanks for the offer 1 said: “But you 
already have Durga Das for editoi. Mow 
would I fit in?” The reply shocked me. 
“Yes,” said G.D. Birla, ‘Durga Dasji is 
the present editor. But we want a 
change, a younger person.” 1 said: “Is 
Durga Das leaving scxin? ” "No,” said iny 
prospective employer, “he won't leave 
until he is pushed out. He will have to go 
when you are appointed.” The remark 
was even more breathtaking than the" 
offer of the job itself. I resisted the 
temptation to accept the editorship on 
those terms and said as politely as was 
possible in the circunislances that I 
would be happy to accept Birla's offer 
but only after Durga Das had retired. 

Nothing more (jn the subject was 
heard by me until a few weeks later 
when S. Mulgaokar , then with The 
Times ol India, was appointed editor of 
The Hindustan Times, perhaps on the 
terms thiit I was not ready to accept, or 
perhaps because, by then, Durga Das 
had decided himself to call it a day 
instead of being “pushed out” by a 
younger person under the proprietor’s 
order. 

My second professional encounter 
with the Birlas occurred in the inid- 
Eighties during the period I was editor- 
in-chief of The Tribune publications at 
Chandigarh. After Khushwant Singh’s 
retirement in 1988 K.K. Birla was on 
the kxikout for a senior man in the 
profession to take over as editor of The 
Hindustan Times since the person next 
in succession to Khushwant had been 
given only acting rank. A former mem¬ 
ber of the editorial staff of the paper 











thought that I would fit the role and went 
to speak to K.K. Birla, who had been 
taking care of The Hindustan Times as 
one of his pnncipal interests in the Birla 
empire since the death of his father. An 
invitation for tea at the proprietor’s 
residence at New Delhi’s Tees January 
Marg followed a few days later. During 
my next visit to Delhi from Chandigarh 1 
went across to “KK’s” house for tea and 
we discussed the suggestion that 1 
should take over as editor of the paper if 
I was interested. (“KK” said he wanted 
a man "with a name" in the profession.) 1 
was not sure whether 1 was really 
interested, but as the conversation came 
round to details I asked the host 
whether, in the event of my appoint¬ 
ment, he would first consult Indira 
Gandhi. “KK” did not give me a straight 
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answer and said something like: "Well, 
not really, but 1 am almost like a member 
of Indiraji’s family.” When I insisted on a 
clear reply "KK” said: “I wouldn't call it 
consultation but I shall certainly speak to 
the Prime Minister.” And that was the 
end of my second professional encounter 
with the Birlas. 1 was no more in¬ 
terested in the job. 

I was to find out later that "speaking” 
to the Prime Minister about an edi¬ 
tor’s appointment was not a peculiarly 
Birla habit. Towards the end of my 
second assignment as high commission¬ 
er in 1973, 1 was looking desperately for 
a chance to return to journalism, but that 
was not easy as the field for senior jobs 
was limited. Four years earlier, when 1 
was to proceed from Kenya to Singa¬ 
pore, Kamnath Gcjenka had rung up 
from Delhi to say that he would like to 
have me back at Indian Express since 
Frank MoraPS was leaving the organisa¬ 
tion. Having been informed of my new 
assignment only a few days before 
Goenka’s invitation in a highly com¬ 
plimentary letter from Vincent Coelho, 
the secretary in charge of administration 
in the external affairs ministry, I could 
not very well back out of my commit¬ 
ment to the government. Once again, 
therefore, Mulgaokar was chosen for a 
job which could perhaps have been mine. 

1 did not grudge him that honour because 
he was a journalist of acknowledged 
merit whom Goenka thought very highly 
of. Also, Mulgaokar was at the time at 
a l(x)se end and was working with a 
newspaper in Singapore in a position 
much below his professional status. I 
was glad to see him resettled in Delhi in 
an important position. 

Within two days of my arrival in 
Bombay at the end of my diplomatic stint 
in 1973 Russy Karanjia informed me that 
I could get the editorship of the local 
Free Press Journal for the asking be¬ 
cause Jai Kumar Kamani, the prop¬ 
rietor, was keen to get me over for the 
job. Apparently Kamani was in a hurry 
because I was asked to proceed to 
Calcutta immediately to meet him and 
finalise the suggested appointment. Kar- 
nani and 1 had a long session in Calcutta 
at which he not only offered me the 
editorship but insisted on settling the 
terms of my service down to the kind of 
residential flat in Bombay and the type of 
car 1 would like to have. Although Free 
Press Journal was not a front-rank 
newspaper, and living in Bombay was 
not a prospect 1 looked forward to, I 
accepted Karnani’s offer for two 
reasons. 1 wanted to return to my 
permanent profession, and my elder son 
had set up home in Bombay after joining 
Hindustan Lever and getting married. 
My two diplomatic assignments had kept 
me away from my children for ei^t 
years, and I thought it would be a g^ 
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thing to stay close to my elder son and 
his wife, especially as my other two 
children were still away in England. 

Kamani had told me that he would 
arrive in Bombay the following week and 
we could then sign a formal contract. 1 
waited for a whole fortnight but there 
was still no word from my future em¬ 
ployer. When he did turn up he took me 
over to the Taj for tea and informed me 
that there had been a "slight hitch" over 
my appointment. He was rather evasive 
about the "hitch” but he did ask me how 
well I knew Inder Gujral, the then 
minister for information and broadcast¬ 
ing. When I said I counted Gujral among 
close friends, Kamani suggested that I 
should call on the minister but that, in 
the meantime, the editorship of Free 
Press Journal would be left open for me. 
Although 1 could see that something had 
gone wrong, and in spite of Kamani's 
suggestion and promise, 1 never saw 
Gujral or anyone else in that connection. 
A few months later the editorship of 
Free Press Journal was given to C.S. 
Pandit, who had worked with me as a 
junior colleague in The Statesman in 
earlier years. I wished him a good 
fortune and forgot the whole episode 
when I got back in Delhi to start life all 
over again. 

It was not until eight years later that 
the mystery of the “hitch” vaguely 
referred to by Kamani was cleared. 1 
was in Delhi on one of my frequent visits 
from Chandigarh, and Gujral, Kuldip 
Nayar and a few others were having 
dinner with me at Punjab Bhawan, 
where 1 usually stayed those days. We 
were talking about Indira Gandhi and 1 
had suggested to Gujral that the Pnme 
Minister still had a soft corner in her 
heart for him, her political distrust of him 
notwithstanding. “Don t make that mis¬ 
take," said Gujral. "Perhaps you also 
think that she has a soft comer in her 
heart for you. Forget it.” And then the 
former minister of information and 
broadcasting and former ambassador to 
the Soviet Union disclosed in the pre¬ 
sence of everyone present at the dinner 
that I had been deprived of the edi¬ 
torship of Free Press Journal m 1973 by 
Indira Gandhi’s intervention. "Piem 
Bhatia," she had then said, “is not on our 
side.” Apparently she had sent the 
necessary signal to Kamani through 
Gujral, whose disclosure of the reason 
for the change in Kamani's attitude 
explained the latter's advice to me in 
Bombay eight years earlier to see Gujral 
and have the way for my appointment as 
editor cleared. 

O f the three other papers I served 
with—apart from The Statesman 
and The Cm/ and MiStary Gazette—the 
proprietorial pattern of The Tribune 
(which was and still is run by a non¬ 
ownership trust) was basically different 
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from those of The Times of India and 
Indian Express. ITiere were no doubts 
about who owned and controlled policy 
at these two establishments. This does 
not mean that there was day-to-day 
interference with the work of the editors 
but nor was there a clearly defined policy 
which the editors were required to 
follow. One was given to understand, 
however, that the position of the two 
papers was “independent”, a word 
which 1 was to discover was rather 
flexible at The Times of India, whose 
proprietor at the time, Shanti Prasad 
Jam, was never forgetful of his other 
commercial interests. He was very 
attached to the Bennett. Coleman 
empire and took a great deal of interest 
in its constituents, but his expertise on 
the subject was limited. Nevertheless 
Shanti Prasad Jain liked to think of 
himself as India’s Northcliffe, and he 
made it a point to address the senior 
editorial staff of the establishment 
directly once a year when he would 
review the year’s achievements and 
failures. 

He highly valued the quality and 
professional status of members of the 
editorial staff and was unwittingly re¬ 
sponsible, in part, for making me sus¬ 
pect in the eyes of Nanpona, the editor, 


and Sham Lai, whom 1 have previously 
described as successor-m-waitmg. At 
the very first meeting he addressed 
after my joining The Times of India, 
Shanti Prasad Jain said the paper’s most 
notable achievement over the preceding 
year was the “acquisition of Mr Prem 
Bhatia”. That meeting, held in the 
conference room of Punjab National 
Bank in Parliament Street in Delhi, 
stands out in my memory as the begin¬ 
ning of my fall. It was a kind but 
somewhat exaggerated praise of one 
wh(> had already come to be viewed by 
the senior group in the Bombay office as 
an unwelcome interloper. From then on 
I was made to feel even more uncom¬ 
fortable than during the earlier months 
of my association with the paper. 

Told on the one hand that the editorial 
policy of The Times of India was inde¬ 
pendent and impersonal, I was also 
instructed to prepare a list of members 
of Parliament whom we must keep on 
our side. The list was prepared by me in 
compliance with instructions and it in¬ 
cluded liome well-known names of the 
Congress party at the time. 1 did not 
have occasion to court any of them, but I 
knew that they were entitled to special 
attention in the columns of the paper. 
Also indicative of the proprietor's 


assessment of the field of an editor’s 
functions was a message I received from 
him on the eve of a professional visit to 
Thailand. It was suggested to me that I 
take with me to Bangkok one of the 
younger members of the family and 
present him during an interview with the 
King as my secretary. That would help 
the Jains with an industrial project they 
were in the process of setting up in 
Thailand. The suggestion did not go far 
because I thought the proposal did not fit 
in with my duties as resident editor of 
the paper in Delhi 
There were no hard feelings over this 
incident and I never spoke abou: it and a 
few other unusual requests from the 
proprietor to anyone. Not long thereaf¬ 
ter 77ie Times of India was in serious 
trouble with the government which re¬ 
placed the board of directors of the 
company with its own nominees. It 
seemed that Jawaharlal Nehru had de¬ 
cided to create difficiiities for Shanti 
Prasad Jam for certain alleged business 
irregularities. Apparently the Prime 
Minister had developed a personal aver¬ 
sion to him. T. T. Knshnamachan, 
Nehru’s finance minister, who was al¬ 
ways nice and friendly to me, asked me 
if 1 had any incriminating evidence in iny 
possession that ought be used by the 
government against the paper’s prop¬ 
rietor. Indeed, 1 had scraps of infonna- 
tion which could have been pressed into 
service by the government, but 1 re¬ 
fused to oblige the finance minister. I 
know though that someone else on the 
staff—and senior to me-was more 
cooperative with the government, 
although he had later to leave the 
company in rather inglorious circumst¬ 
ances. He met with a similar fate in 
another important newspaper to which 
he was appointed editor after a penod of 
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frustration. But it must be said to Shanti 
Prasad Jain’s credit that he was, on the 
whole, a warm-hearted, friendly person, 
but he lacked the ruthless professional¬ 
ism of Ramnath Goenka. On the eve of 
my departure for Kenya as high commis¬ 
sioner (and almost three years after I 
had left 77ie Times of India) he hosted a 
dinner in my honour at his Sardar Patel 
Marg residence. Perhaps 1 had grown in 
his estimation on being appointed high 
commissioner since he had not even 
moved his little finger to dissuade me 
from resigning from The Times of India. 
In the eyes of many of our countrymen, 
an ambassadorial appointment continues 
J to have a status higher than a newspaper 
p editor's. By the time 1 went to Singapore 
1 had the honour of a visit from Ashok 
Jain, elder son of Shanti Prasad Jain and 
currently chairman of Bennett, Coleman 
and Company, and he too was noticeably 
deferential. 

Things have changed a great deal in 
The Times of India since then, and 
propnetorial interest has taken a more 
detailed and professional direction. Real 
executive authority now rests with 
Samir Jain, a bright and much younger 
person and grandson of Shanti Prasad. 
But how "independent” the paper is 
today is still a matter of opinion. It is by 
no means subservient to the govern¬ 
ment in print but its criticism of central 
authority is carefully balanced with 
friendly concern for those in power in 
I Delhi, in other words, while Kajiv Gan¬ 
dhi is prone to making mistakes, he does 
not deserve hostility at the personal 
level even when he makes a major policy 
bloomer. Girilaljain, the editor, had built 
up for himself the image of a statesman 
among journalists. 

Ttw Statesman Houaa In Calcutta: changad 
Mt-up undar Indian ownarslilp 
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M y two and a half vears with hulun 
Express —fiist as jxilitical corres¬ 
pondent and then as the paper's Delhi 
editor—were eventful largely because 
Ramnath (ioenka was a go-ahead 
proprietor, ever anxious to move for¬ 
ward and to command public attention to 
the paper. He was extremely 
nice to me although some¬ 
what unreasonably deman¬ 
ding at times. For instance, 
when he came to dislike the 
then news editor in Delhi, he 
asked me to sack him. The 
man was not quite up to the 
mark for a paper keen to 
build up a higher circulation, 
but he had been with Indian 
Express for many years and 1 
thought it would be improper 
to send him away. Goenka 
and I had a long argument on 
the subject and he let me 
have my way, only to sack 
the man after I left the paper. 

Goenka and 1 got along 
famously, even when 1 had a 
huge row with the general 
manager, P. L. Sondhi, a managerial 
veteran of the pre-Partition days of 'ITie 
Tribune in Lahore. 

Sondhi was clearly unreasonable and 
bossy in his dealings with me and the 
rest of the editorial staff. When 1 com¬ 
plained to (loenka and he asked Sondhi 
for an explanation the latter expressed 
his resentment by saying: “You have 
now a new and younger bnde. No 
wonder you find me less useful.” The 
"younger bnde” was Prem Bhatia and 
the unfair suggestion was that 1 had 
displaced the general manager in the 
proprietor’s heart. Goenka flew into a 
terrible rage the like of which 1 had 
never seen him in before. 

There is no newspaper in India which 
has had such a rapid turnover of editors 
as Indian Express after the retirement of 
Frank Moraes. The number comes to 
eight in the past 17 years, and the 
reason is hard to tell considering the fact 
that Goenka’s professional knowledge of 
his employees is unmatched. Not all 
editors were sent away by the prop¬ 
rietor; some chose to leave for personal 
reasons, George Verghese among 
them. But I know how happy Goenka 


was initially over the appointment of 
Suman Dubey, the immediate predec«;s- 
sor of Arun Shoune. Fdr the first time, 
he told me, he liad found an editor who 
Ivid enthusiasm for the job. But Diibev 
too was out within a few months becjiuse 
he could not reconcile himself to Arun 
Shmine’s ruthless campaign against Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi, who has been a close Inend 
of Suman. The editorship of Indian 
Express has never been a bed of rosi-s, 
not oiilv because of its bold and provoca¬ 
tive stand against people in authority but 
also because it is not easy to head a 
paper with editions from 12 different 
centres with a large proportion ol sub¬ 
standard staff. (lOenka does not invite a 


fight, but once he gets involved in an 
argument, he does not withdraw under 
threats or temptation, 

Goenka had a unKjue way <'l dealing 
with readers who complained about his 
editoi, provided he saw eye to eye with 
the latter. He would say to the com 
plainant: “These editors are a law unto 
themselves and 1 have no control over 
them.” He would Ihen tell the edilor 
concerned what he had done to save Ins 
skin from people with grievances against 
his paper, and the whole thing ended in a 
laugh. But he would not bully his editors 
under the pressure of the government 
or influential people outside the govern¬ 
ment. Never too willing to part with 
money, he appeared to me at the same 
time to be a loyal and appreciative 
employer ol people he professionally 
valued and trusted. The manner in which 
he looked after Frank Moraes and Mul- 
gaokar during their service and after 
their retirement showed his selective 
but deeply human preferences. 
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Winners all 


The presentation of the National Film Festival awards 



F or Ihc second time this year. New 
Delhi’s Sin Fort auditorium be¬ 
came the venue of an attack on the 
goveniment and its policies, while the 
[’resident, the information and broad- 
casting minister, and bureaucrats looked 
on helplessly. Barely six months after 
Shabana Azmi created a stir bv implicat¬ 
ing the ruling party in the killing of 
theatre artist Safdar Hashmi, at the 
glittering o|iening ceremony of the 12th 
International Film Festival, jury chair¬ 
man Homi D. Sethna denounced Door- 
darshan’s ban on short films (see box) 
that were critical of the goveniment. in 
no uncertain terms. This, at the 36th 
National Film Festival Awards ceremony 
on 31 .^lay. 

Fxcept for Sethna's spirited tirade, 
the ceremony, organised by the ministry 
of infonnation and broadcasting and its 
directorate of film festivals, was a lack¬ 
lustre affair. The annual awards were 
instituted in 1954 to encouiage cinema¬ 
tic excellence in vanous fields. This 
year's entries in both the feature and 
non-feature film sections threw up some 
brilliant films, proving that Indian cinema 
is alive and doing well in its 75th year, 
despite setbacks, such as rampant video 
piracy and stiff competition from other 
electronic media. 

The ever-popular film thespian, 
Ashok Kumar, was the recepient of the 
prestigious Dada Sdheb I’halke Aw.ird. 
In a reversal of tradition, the Swarna 
Kamal and a cash prize of Ks one lakh 
was presented to Dadamoni, as he is 
affectionately known, at the beginning of 
the function, because the actor was 
suffering an asthmatic attack. Last 
year’s National Awards ceremony had 
ended rather abruptly, with Phalke 
Award winner Raj Kapoor taking 
seriously ill. Recalling this perhaps, 
everyone on the podium wished Ashok 
Kumar many more years to come, llie 
legendary actor, whose career spans 
over four decades and who has starred 
in popular films such as Jenvan Naiyya, 
Kismet, and Achchut Kanya sat through 
the function despite his ailment. 

Shafique Syed, who won the best child 
artiste award for his true-to-Iife por¬ 
trayal of a street kid in Salaam Bombay! 
received tumultuous applause and a 
special hug from President Venkatara- 
man who gave away the awards. Syed 
took all the adulation in his stride. “I’m 


otf to B.ingalore to shoot a television 
seiial,” he confided happily. “My prize 
money will go into the bank.’’ 

The Malayalam film I'lravi notched up 
.111 impiessive tally: as many as four 
National Awards. The best feature film 
this year, Piravi (Birth) is the story of an 
old man, who along with his wile and 
daughter, is waiting for the arrival of his 
son. Set in Kerala’s verdant landscape, 
the pathos of the film has an universal 
ajipeal. 

Piravi, which narrowly missed win¬ 
ning the Camera D’or at Cannes this 
year, won the Swarna Kamal for the 
best feature film for “the creative evoca¬ 
tion of human nathos with refined 
cinematic sensitivity”. Its director, the 
well-known cinematographer, Shaji N. 
Karun (Arvindan's cameraman) won the 
award for the best director, 81-year-old 
Preinji, won the best actor award for his 
portrayal of the old father who waits in 
vain for his son. The film also received 
the best audiography award, (Krishnan 
Unnv). 

S cnpt-wnter Nabendu (ihosh’s debut 
film as director, Trishagni (The 
Sandstonn), won the award for the best 
first film of a director, (ihosh, who has 
written scripts for well-known filmmak¬ 
ers such as Bimal Roy, Guru Dutt, and 
Hnshikesh Mukherjee, sets his film in 
the first century BC. A sandstorm wipes 
out all signs of life in the historic city of 
Sariput. The only people left alive are 
Pithumitta (Alok Nath), his disciple 
Uchanda (Nana Patekar) and two found¬ 
lings. Based on the Buddha’s Agni 
Upadesh sermons which proclaim that 
“all objects of this world are burning in 
the fires of malice, hatred, fascination 
and desire”. Trishagni explores the 
destructiveness of desire, and should do 
well at the box office. Not for its 
profundity, but because of, the nude 
temptress it features. 

The Telugu film Daasi, set in the 
Telengana of the Twenties, which deals 
with the exploitation of a slave girl, has 
won five awards: for the best feature 
film iij Telugu; the best actress award 
for Archana (she won the award last 
year for her Tamil film, Veedu, as well); 
best cinematography award for A.K. 
Bir; best art direction award for T. 
Vaikuntham, and. best costume design 
award for Sudershan. 


“Democracy 
is a sh^” 

Jury chairman Homi 
D. Sethna’s outburst 

Y et another protest from the Siri 
Fort podium, and with good 
reason. The chairman 6f the National 
Film Awards jury, Homi D. Sethna, 
despite the resemblance to Rip Van 
Winkle, (with his long silver hair and 
flowing beard) wasn’t sleeping 
through the awards function. And he 
ensured that everyone else around 
him woke up to the fact that a 
propagandist medium has no place in 
a democratic system. 

Despite repeated promises, 
claimed an agitated Sethna, Doordar- 
shan had imposed an unwritten ban 
on award-winning non-feature films. 
Commending the film, Voices of 
Baliapal, (wMch was shot in just four- 
days), he wondered if it would ever 
be shown on the national network. 
“What is it that Doordarshan is 
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afraiO of?” stomied the chairnian, 
even as l&B minister H.K.L. Bha- 
gat, realising that things were going 
out of hand, had humed consulta¬ 
tions with festival director Urmila 
Gupta. In the meanwhile, Sethna 
went on: Doordarshan was “trying to 
protect the image of the establish¬ 
ment, the government and its min¬ 
ions. They are turning a blind eye to 
wrong doing in the country and 
denying the right of the people to see 
for themselves”: “We have to nse 
and smash government control”; 
winding up the tirade with: “Demo 
cracy, 1 am sorry to say, is a sham.” 

After this outburst Bhagat jumped 
to his feet, to deliver a weak denial 
and a half-hearted promise to "look 
into the matter", while minister for 
stete, Krishna Sahi, “particularly 
thanked Shri Sethna for his perform¬ 
ance”. But Sethna had managed to 
have his say, much to the constema 
tion of the organisers, and received 
enthusiastic applause from most of 
the audience. Predictably, the 
speech was not featured in the 
Doordarshan report on the awards 
ceremony. 


The Nargis Dutt Awaid for the best 
film on national integration went to 
Rudra Veena, the Telugii film on rural 
upliftment through classical music. The 
NFDC-Doordarshan combine won 
several awards: for the best feature film 
in Hindi (Salaam BombavD: the best 
feature film on social issues (Mam Ziiida 
Hoon by Sudhir Mishra). The regional 
language film awards were haggl'd bv 
Kolahal (Assamese), Bannada Vt'sha 
(Kannada) Bugmini (Malayalam) Kuhi 
Anubbuti (Oriya). In Which Annie (lives 
It Those Ones won the award for the 
best feature film in other languages for 
its producer and director. Pradip 
Krishen. Arundhati Roy walked on stage 
in a psychedelic green tube top and a 
large pink clip to receive the award for 
the best screenplay for Annie. Her 
unconventional dress sense excited 
some comment on the podium, with 
minister of state K.K. Tewan reported¬ 
ly murmuring something about a dress 
code. Roy was giving them ‘those ones'. 
And why not? 

The presence of current Hindi screen 
heartthrob Aamir Khan added some 
glamour to an otherwise drab affair. 
Khan earned a special mention for his 
performance in Qayamat Se Qayamat 
Ta/t, which also won the Swama Kamal 
for the best film which provided “popular 
and wholesome entertainment” for its 


producer Nasir Hussain and director 
Mansoor Hussain Khan. A hit ol action 
was provided when Khan was mobbed 
by fans and autographs-huriters in the 
lobby after the function. Other stars who 
were similarly accosted included Supnya 
Fathak, accompanying husband Pankaj 
Kapoor, who won the best supporting 
actor award for his role in Raakh. Thi- 
film also won the award for best editing 
for A. Sreekar Prasad. S.P. Balasubra 
maniuni received the award foi the liest 
playback singer (male), Chithra lor best 
playback singer (female) and llaiya Raja 
for the best music direction (Rudra 
Veena). 

Girish Karnad won the award lor best 
non-feature film with his Kanaka I’liraii- 
dhara. (Jther award wiinu-rs in this 
category included Maa Oni (B. Nara- 
singha Rao's Telugu shoil filiii, about 
the lives of folk aitistes); The .Scroll 
Painters ol Birhhuin (Raja Nitra) The 
Duo (Sanat Das fiupta) Voices From 
Ba/iapa/fVasudha Joshi and Ranjan Palit) 
and Chitthi (Suhasini Mulay). 

But in all this, what stood out was 
Sethna's outburst. If it succeeds in 
making the government reconsider its 
media policy, the Ifith National Film 
Festival Awards may well live on in 
public memory. 

Shiraz SMhva/Waw MM 
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REVIEW □ BOOKS 


Thakur vs Thakur 

Janardan Thakur’s book on V.P. Singh provides no new insights 


J anardan Thakur is an acclaimed ‘in- 
fotainer’ (from information and en¬ 
tertainment) whose three previous 
books— All line l‘rime Minister's Men. 
All The Janata Men, and Indira Gandhi 
And Her Tower Game —were great hits 
in the late Seventies. Mrs (iandhi’s 
dramatic exit from, and re-entry into, 
the political arena i^’ith the troubled 
Janata interregnum in between, carried 
not only a touch of high drama, but a 


V.P. Singh: powarilungry politician? 
moral lesson too. The Indian electorate, 
which took great pride in having over¬ 
thrown a brutal re^e ui 1977, re¬ 
elected it to power within only 900 days. 
Thakur’s trilo^ brought that theatre of 
the absurd to Me because the players— 
specially the villains—were flesh-and- 
blood characters, squarely hated by the 
readers. Some of them, such as the 
crabby old man, Moraiji Desai, the 
scheming village headman, Charan 
Singh, and the simian-like Raj Narain, 
were hated and rejected by the people. 
Mrs Gandhi and her son, Sanjay, were 
also hated, but called back with awe. 

A decade later, Thakur has bobbed 
back on the instant history scene, but 
this time round, without the advantage 
of a popular wave of acceptance or 
revulsion which he could ride. V. P. 


Singh is certainly a popular subject in an 
election year, and Thakur’s hostility 
towards him. will, no doubt, have its 
takers. But even if V.P. Singh is the 
avaricious power-seeker that Thakur 
has shown him to be, what does that go 
to prove? Ihe Congress(l) has, for tlie 
past two years, loudly proclaimed V.P. 
Singh’s 'betrayal', ‘lust for power', etc., 
but popular passion centres not around 
the lust but the damage and destruction 


V,P, Singh is the 
midget-sized *^llain^ 
around whom 
Janardan Thakur has 
spun his 

*propatainment* (frorp 
propaganda and 
enUirtainment). But 
hisaecount seems to 
' tiepend solely on 
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of values it causes. Just as Mrs Gandhi’s 
and Sanjay's lust for power resulted in a 
totally uncalled for suspension of the 
freedom of life and expression, Moraiji’s 
incompetence and Charan Sink’s greed, 
left the people with no option but to 
return to the mother-and-son team. 

V.P. Singh is a midget-sized ‘villain’ 
around whom Thakur has spun his 
‘propatainment’ (from propaganda and 
entertainment). But, alas, where is the 
crucial leak, the vital inside information, 
the savoury details from secret files 
which usually abound in such one-sided 
endeavours? By depending solely on 
regurgitation joumali-m, Thakur has 
failed to provide a well-documented 
answer to the question: why did V.P. 
Singh, as Rajiv Gandhi’s finance mini ster, 
take on some industrial barons? The 
question is crucial, because the quest- 
for-power theory depends on whether 
V. P. Singh was bullying the industrialists 
with an ulterior motive, or not. 

Singh and his array of over-loyal 
bureaucrats in the finance ministry had, 
for a few months, unleashed a reign of 
terror against some corporate houses. 
S.L. Kirloskar, Kapal Mehra, LalitlTia- 
par—the list of big time industrialists 
who were persecuted by Singh and his 
A-team is unending. Many of them, in 
fact made confessional statements later 
and paid up their dues. But was Singh 
acting on his own, without the Prime 
Minister’s approval? Thakur writes: 
"Eyebrows had begun to go up (in the 
wake of the revenue raids) in the Rajiv 
circle. There were under-currents of 
consternation around. Some of the 
Prime Minister’s aides and colleagues 
were beginning to tell him to watch out 
against Singh, but Rajiv Gandhi had 
brushed them aside. He was not willing 
to believe that his dear finance minister 
could have any ulterior motives.’’ 

Fine. But how could the Prime Minis¬ 
ter be in the dark, for two years, about 
his finance minister’s motivations. In 
01 dering an onslaught on big business 
Singh was certainly not acting on the sly. 
The arrests and raids regularly hit 
newspaper headlines: often friendly 
photographers were informed in adv¬ 
ance so that the arrests were well- 
publicised. Surely Gandhi could have 
brought up the topic at any meeting of 
the Cabinet committee on economic 
affairs? It is common knowledge that 
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erstwhile Cabinet ministers such as 
N.D. Tiwari and P. Shiv Shankar dis¬ 
approved of the raids. Why didn’t they 
complain to the Prime Minister? Is 
Thakur sure that Rajiv brushed objec¬ 
tions aside without conscious thought, 
only because he trusted V.P. Singh 
implicitly? 

T hakur then, proceeds to examine 
two other pivotal plots, involving 
Dhirubhai Ambani of Reliance and Ami- 
tabh Bachchan, the superstar friend of 
Rajiv’s. V.P. Singh was, indeed, their 
common adversary, though for different 
reasons. Reliance for instance, had 
been put on a growth path during the 
Emergency, suffered a temporary set¬ 
back during the Janata period, but was 
on a comeback trail with Mrs Gandhi’s 
return to power in 1980. (Its PTA plant 
went on stream in 1988, and not 1982, 
as Thakur seems to think.) Though 
Suigh did not hit out openlv against the 
Bachchans until the last moment, it was 
universally known in 1986 that the 
anti-Reliance stories appearing in the 
Indian Express were being leaked by the 
Raja’s ministry, with the latter’s know¬ 
ledge. In 198.5, Singh had requested the 
CBI (then under Arun Nehru) to enquire 
into an allegation that Reliance, with 
prior knowledge of changes in important 
regulations, had got some letters of 
credit backdated. 

Mrs Gandhi’s regime often came to 
Reliance’s rescue, the .Ambanis being 
regarded as ‘friends'. Why didn’t Rajiv 
Gandhi follow the tradition? Why did 
Reliance virtually lose control over the 
government until September 1986, 
when Rajiv Gandhi met Dhirubhai after 
the latter’s long sojourn in Europe? Did 
the Prime Minister have no role in 
framing the government policy on Re¬ 
liance? 

Thakur seldom probes deep into mat¬ 
ters and has not examined the moot 
question: Why did Rajiv allow the finance 
ministry under Singh to function like a 
government within the government? 
The obvious corollary is: what broke the 
camel’s back? How could Reliance turn 
the tables in its favour? When did Singh 
become a suspect in the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s eye? Who had deftly changed the 
power equation and by what means? 

Thakur has gone by published records 
to say that Sin^ had put up a proposal of 
' raiding the Bachchans' premises on 22 
January, 1987, before the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. (Bachchan was an MP then, and a 
formal clearance from the PM was 
i| necessary.) On the same’day, Rajiv 
M shifted Singh to the defence ministry. 
This is a specious argument. If Thakur 
had investigated he could easily have 



Janardan Thakur: account lacks conviction 


An extract 

O n Saturday, 11th April, Sant 
Bux Singh telephoned 
V.P.Singh to ask if he codd come 
over to his house for a while. The 
defence minister said he was rather 
busy that day, for he had given a 
reception in the evening for officers 
of the three services, but all the 
same he would drop in for some time 
later in the evening. 

When the defence minister 
reached Bux’s place, the latter got to 
his point immediately. He told V.P. 
Singh that he had come to know from 
party sources that he was going to be 
dismissed very soon. Ssuit Bux of 
course knew that V.P. must have 
ccane to the same conclusion by 
then. ‘T told him you have two 
alternatives. Either you stay on and 
allow yourself to be thrown out, or 
you search your heart and tf you 
think you have it in you to become 
the Prime Minister, resign in good 
time. 


learnt that the file in question reached 
the PM’s office in the late afternoon, 
hours after the decision to move Singh 
away from the finance ministry had been 
conveyed to him. 

T'hakur also doesn’t look into the 
mystery of what he calls the "forged 
letter”, written by the Fairfax group to 
S. Gurumurthy, the Express’main Re¬ 
liance-baiter, in any detail. The letter, 
Thakur says, was found by the CBI in 
Gurumurthy’s Madras house on 22 
March. But if the letter was forged, why 
would Gurumurthy keep it, especially 
since it was addressed to him, and went 
against his interests? 

The letter, forged or not referred to 
Bachchan’s purchases of property in 


Swilyerland. Thakur quotes Prem 
Shankar Jlia (who. ironicallv, now edits 
an Ambani owned magazine) to say ab¬ 
out the authorship of the letter; "It is 
possible that Reliance mav have had one 
last snipe at Hoinbav Dyeing ta trade, 
rival)”. But one thing is clear: whoever 
forged tln’ iettei had precise knowledge 
that Singh's hatUiet men had engaged 
Fairfax. Mayhe the foiger had even 
more sensitive intormation. hut there is 
no evidence of that yet. It is only clear' 
that around the 'iiuleUde ot 1986, the 
Prime Minister sensed daiigei, personal 
rather than political, lot the first time. 
But what was the danger.'’ I'hakur’s 
book does not sa\. 

The rest of the hook revolves aiound 
the geneology ol V P Singh and other 
tnvia, as to how his ancestois collabo¬ 
rated with the Muslim invadeis and the 
British. And T'hakur. obviously, topiove 
his theory that V, P Singh’s actions are 
motivated by a quest for power, quotes 
such Congress(l) factotums as Kalpnath 
Rai, N.K. Singh and Naresh Chandra 
Chaturvedi. 

But, what would be the natural reac¬ 
tion of an interloper, a man in a huiry to 
grab power, if the President of India 
were to ask Inm to take the hot seat and, 
for the rest, "I'lisst chinta na karo (You 
don’t worry.)”. In June 1987. when the 
Bofors scandal was dominating news- 
pajier headlines, and there was a sub¬ 
terranean revolt building up m the Con¬ 
gress Parliamentary Party, any power 
seeker would have been more than 
willing to oblige. Read T'hakur here: “In 
the first week ol June, with llie llaivana 
elections just .i fortnight ;iw'av. Presi 
dent Zail Singh sent out feelers to the 
V.P. Singh camp once again. The Raja 
lumself was away at Allahabad, wliere 
his mother, Bnjraj Kunwar, had passed 
away after a prolonged illness. An emis¬ 
sary was sent to ,S;mt Hux Singh's 
(Singh's half-brother) flat in North Ave¬ 
nue to find out it he could get in touch 
with his younger biother atid know his 
mind. In case the President dismissed 
Rajiv (iandhi, would V.P. Singh be 
prepared to lake over as the Prime 
Minister... He told the emissary that he 
could take the nsk of saying that the 
answer was ’no’. Later, on the night of 
2()--21 June, the f’resident had indeed 
contacted V. P. Singh to find out if 
'Barkis was willin’., he said ’no’.” 

Thakur’s earlier works were a suc¬ 
cess because they seemed to be bonr 
out of conviction. This one fails precisely 
because it lacks that quality. 

SufflM MItra 
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MEDIA 


The medium is the mess 


The British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) comes under fire for its 
coverage of India and ethnic minority issues 

I n the villages of India, 'Maatuli' (for 
Mark Tully, the BBC’s man in Delhi) 
is regarded as the fountain of all 
truth. But despite the hold that the 
World Service has on the people—or 
perhaps because of it—Tully and the 
organisation he represents have never 
been as popular with the powers-that-be 
in New Delhi, From the time that the 
BBC’s tBritish Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion) office in India was shut down in 
1970 over the telecast of Louis Malle’s 
films, to the recent r.'w following its 
coverage of the Nepal blockade, rela¬ 
tions between the BBC and the Indian 
government have remained lukewarm. 

The Indians see the Beeb (what the 
BBC is known as in England), as being 
determined to emphasise only the nega¬ 
tive aspects of Indian life; obsessed with 
disasters and poverty; and even, of 
taking a colonialist’s glee m the misfor¬ 
tunes of a former possession. The BBC 
rejects all such charges and argues that 
impartial coverage sometimes offends 
regimes—and in fact, the corporation 
has frequently earned Margaret Thatch¬ 
er’s ire—but that its commitment is to 
truth, and not to public relations. 

The corporation’s recent Nepal cover¬ 
age has, however, succeeded in pushing 
the Indian High Commission in London 
over the edge. Last month, Maharaj 
Kumar Rasgotra, the former foreign 
secretary, who is now India’s envoy to 
the Court of St James, summoned top 
English journalists for a rather embar¬ 
rassing dressing down. And ihen, at the 
annual dinner of the Indian Journa¬ 
lists Associates, went public with his 
complaints. 

"I’ve heard it being said on the BBC, 
of all places, ” remarked Rasgotra, “that 
since India had cut off the supply of 
kerosene oil to Nepal, the Nepalese had 
started to cut the forests, and therefore, 
India bears lesponsibiljty for the future 
flooding of Bangladesh.” 

The high commissioner continued: “I 
first went to Nepal in 1947. I then went 
there again in 1952, and subsequently 
went there as India’s ambassador from 
1973 to 1976. When I first went to that 
country, Nepal had 32,000 square miles 
of forests. V^en I went there as ambas¬ 
sador only 8,000 square miles of forests 
TTm BBC broMlcMtlng houM In London: 
buttotoiltlciHn 
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were left—and much less now—and 
throughout this period the supply of 
kerosene to Nepal has continued unhin¬ 
dered from India.” His comments re¬ 
portedly made the BBC bosses very 
unhappy. 

Beeb's Eastern Service head, William 
Crawley, doesn’t agree that the climate 
has changed in the BBC or that the 
Thatcher years have put new curbs on 
press freedom and spending. "It hasn't 
changed significantly, no,” Crawley told 
Sunday. “Of course, there have been 
restrictions, like the ban on broadcasting 
interviews with the IRA (Irish Republi¬ 
can Army), but as mediamen we have to 
see how we can get around these bans 
and still report correctly and accurately 
about a situation. The BBC has strongly 
protested against the ban and against the 
other restnctions which had been placed 
on it.” 

With the foreign office controlling the 
funds for the external services and 
deciding the languages in which the BBC 
will broadcast, the World Service has 
often been regarded as an extension of 
Whitehall. The BBC denies the charge. 
Said Crawley: “The foreign office does 
decide the grants and the opening of new 
services, but it has always maintained 
that reporting on the World Service is a 
matter for the BBC and not the govern¬ 
ment. The BBC has always been an 
independent voice. Though the 
Sinhalese Service has been closed down 
since 1976, the BBC has been trying to 
get it restarted. The Pushto Service was 
started in 1981 and has had a 
tremendous response. The BBC has 
always been concernefd mainly with 
speed and accuracy. And that is where 
our reputation rests.” 

C riticism of the BBC's coverage of 
India and Indian issues on its 
domestic channels falls into two categor¬ 
ies. On the one hand, the corporation is 
regarded as focusing on the squalor and 
poverty of Indian life, and on the othei, 
immigrants to the UK accuse it of 
insensitivity in meeting their needs. 

Few people would deny that much of 
India is dirty. Yet, many critics feel that 
by emphasising the filth, the BBC 
offers a simplistic and unfair perception 
of India. Criticism is usually levelled at 
such travel films as Slowly Up The 
Grand Trunk Road and Cleaning 'The 
Ganga, that arc perceived as re¬ 
inforcing the disease-and-slush image of 
India. 

Lingering shots of corpses floating in 
the Ganga and scenes of Harijans clean¬ 
ing open toilets in Bihar are remorseless 
, and unkind. "Do cows eat cows?” muses 
{ Eric Newby as he travels up the Grand 
j Trunk Road from Calcutta to New Delhi 


in a yellow taxi driven by Janiail Singh. 
Newby had stopped to see a dead cow 
which was surrounded bv other cows. 
The cows had come to see their dead 
companion (as all anini.ds do), and some 
were trying to lick its w'ounds. Newbv 
and his wife wonder instead whether 
Indian cows are cannibals and carni¬ 
vores. But Newby, a veteran India hand, 
does appreciate the Iranqiiillily of the 
Banaras ghats and the beauty of the 
wayside dhabas in his film W.iiching 
these films would, no doubt, le.ive an 
impressionable mind with the ide.i that 
India is synonymous with chaos and tilth. 

.Said a media researcher: "It's not the 
social documentaries or the ones on the 
arts that Indians object to, BBC’s 
documentaries on Ellora and Ramanujan 
have been absolutely bnlliant, far better 
than anything India could make. But 
when it comes to politics and foreign 
policy, that’s when the trouble starts. 
We w'ill hear no end ol cnticism on Sri 
Lanka, Nepal, etc., but never hear the 
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problems India is dealing with, how a 
country like India, which is coping with 
its own poverty and population prob¬ 
lems, still takes in thousands of refugees 
and doesn’t keep them in refugee camps 
like the other countries, but sees that 
they are integrated with the population. ” 
The Beeb still remains preoccupied with 
the heat and dust of India. 

A sians living in the UK claim that the 
corporation ignores their interests 
and that the commercial channels are far 
more sensitive to their needs. 

K.K. Singh, chairman of the Forum 
for Indian TV Viewers has other objec¬ 
tions: “All we are given is 40 minutes on 
Saturday afternoons. Why can’t the B BC 
have a slot for Indian plays or films I'ke 
Channel Four does? The BBC has an 
Asian advisory committee whose mem¬ 
bers are nominated by the Beeb. But the 
BBC refuses to disclose the names and 


addresses of the memlxTs of this com¬ 
mittee and our view is that the commit¬ 
tee has been cre.iled tv) secure support 
for their own policies concerning Asian 
programmes and not for the benefit of 
the Asians." 

A t present the BBC television slot 
for Asians compnses the j)rogram- 
me. Network East. This features triviali¬ 
ties such as the top ten Indian video hits, 
and performances bv garishly du'ssed 
disco bhaugra b:inds. A few news clips 
from the sub-continent oi a discussion 
on some ethnic minonty issue just about 
redeems the show. "Watching Network 
Ea:;t makes me feel that the entire Asian 
culture IS nothing but the gyrations of 
Sndevi and the vulgarity of the disco 
bhangra bands. It’s shameful, to say the 
least. Surely we have a richness of 
classical culture that we and the West 
will enjoy?” remarked a viewer. 

Network East producers defend their 
programme saying that its popularity has 



increased, and that it has a larger 
viewership than Bandung Eile, Channel 
Four’s slot for ethnic minorities. "The 
programme has changed from wliat it 
used to be,” said a spokesman for BBC’s 
Birmingham branch (which produces 
Network East). “Previously, the prog¬ 
rammes for ethnic minorities used to 
aimed at audiences who had left their 
homelands and weren't familiar with the 

I English language. Now the target audi¬ 
ence IS those who have lived in the UK 
and the response has been 
tremendous." 

But why the concentration on Hindi 
films and the bhangia? Surveys have 
shown that people want it,” said the 
spokesman. “But we do have news and 
discussions as well.” BBC’s audience 
research has shown that eight out of ten 
Asians watch Network East and that film 
clips and top tens are the most popular. 

1 The BBC had initially revamped its 
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A Network EMt programme; (Inaet) Narandhra Morar, serlaa producer: providing popular 
antartainmant 


Asian slot to compete, with Channel 
Four. But it still lags behind in terms of 
quality. Channel Four's Bandung File 
gives a far more serious and meaningful 
outlook on ethnic minonties. And for 
those looking for pure entertainment, 
they have a slot called Movie Mahal, a 
Chitrahaar-ltke programme. This has 
film clips, interviews with film stars, is 
witty and well made and provides for 
excellent Sunday morning fare. 

Network East has replaced the older 
Asian Magazine which ran for 20 years 
and was presented in Hindi. After 18 
months of audience research, the BBC 
decided to have the programme in 
English. ITie initial episodes of Network 
East were considered so bad that the 
Asian community wrote several protest 
letters to the BBC. It was nicknamed 
‘Netwcirk West' because it was consi¬ 
dered too anglicised. BBC director- 
general Michael Checkland came to the 
rescue and the presenters were sacked. 
Efforts were then made to increase the 
Asian component and improve the quali¬ 
ty of the show. 

In 1987, a popular serial Garbaar 
dealing with cookery, teaching of En¬ 
glish and consumer guidelines, a 
favourite with Asian women, was cancel¬ 
led. Though there was an outcry after it 
was scrapped, the BBC never brought 
back the programme, citing poor view-' 
ersliip as the reason for taking it off. 
"Two programmes have been replaced 
with one,” said K.K. Singh. "We are a 
population of almost 1.5 million but there 
is hardly any TV time for us.” 

A part from television, BBC Radio’s 
Asian programmes have also come 
in foe all-enconyiassing cuts. In the 


Sixties, Radio Four had two program¬ 
mes for Asians —Jharokha in Hindi and 
Darpan in Bengali. Both were replaced 
by a one-hour programme called London 
Sounds Eastern. The programme had 
songs on request, news clips and discus¬ 
sions. For over 15 years. Sounds East¬ 
ern was very popular. There were songs 
from different states, countries and the 
Bangladeshis, Pakistanis and Indians 
were all kept happy. 

In 1988, the man who had begun 
Sounds Eastern and kept it going for 
over a decide, Vernon Corea, retired. 
Corea had been a much-loved figure on 
BBC and was also its ethnic minority 
adviser. With his retirement came the 
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excuse to take London SoundsEastem off 
the air. The slot was given to two 
presenters from other local radio sta¬ 
tions for a programme that would be 
broadcast oiily on local FM frequency. 
Vernon Corea’s post of ethnic minority 
adviser was not filled, either. Sounds 
Eastern lost its dignified character, 
turned overnight into a ridiculous prog¬ 
ramme called Smit Petite And The 
Karachi Kid. The show now has phone- 
ins where people call up the studio and 
the presenters ask them to sing songs. 
Sometimes, the callers read out theu" 
poems or tell stones. 

Both Smit Petite and Karachi Kid— ^ 
one an Indian, the other a Pakistani— 
seem handpicked to outrage the average 
listener. The news bulletins, the classic¬ 
al and folk music have gone. Just trivia 
remains. "It’s as if the BBC thinks that 
Asians are incapable of anything but the 
^oss,” said an ex Sounds Eastern 
listener. “Now even radio is competing 
closely with television in projecting the 
image of disco bhangra Asian.” 

I n recent times, the biggest crisis for 
ethnic minorities was the Rushdie 
affair. It showed up the utter insensitiv¬ 
ity of the BBC and other Western media 
to minorities. Except tor one program¬ 
me, the Late Show, where Michael 
Ignatieff talked to Muslims in Bracltord, 
there were no serious discussions about 
the Rushdie affair on BBC. 

A welcome change in the BBC's 
attitude came with the five-part serial 
Shalom Salaam which gave a true and 
understanding picture of the immigrant 
families in Britain. However, m terms of 
participation in the average television 
programmes, the Commission^or Racial 
Equality (CRE) has found that while 
White Britishers and Americans account 
for 78 per cent of TV appearances. West 
Indians account for five per cent, Afri¬ 
cans for four per cent and Asians from 
the Indian sub-continent comprised a 
mere one per cent. In another survey on 
ethnic minority broadcasting the CRE 
found that 92 per cent of Asians and 
Afro-Caribbeans felt that there should 
be more television and radio program¬ 
mes for them and 87 per cent felt there 
should be more news about events in 
India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Africa and 
the Caribbean on radio and television. 

If the Beebis to retain its reputation, it 
should take a closer and more sympathe¬ 
tic look at the world at large. Slogans 
contributing towards setting up of irailti- . 
racial societies are all very well. But \ 
they appear meanintdess in the absence 
of a balanced coverage of events. j 
Shrabwil BMU/tondon I 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 11 JUNE 1989 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) LEO (21 July—20 August) SAGITTARIUS (21 Novem- 

Be on your guard this This will be a good week for December) Tlvs is 

week Exercise lad and Ruk51 you provided you dci not tlO'nq to be an excellent 

patience, particularly with get earned away and be- t|j[*][K^AQ week loi you luck will 

your superiors and do nol come extravagant ber.mse smile o'i you m iiii-ie w.iys 

lose your lemper Pending lawsuits and of your good fortune Elderly relatives and than one You aie likely lo dam linaneiaily 
debts may bother you, but don't worry, friends may come forward and help you Your problematir relahves will I'nally rally 

they'll soon be sorted out Think twice sort out your problems Pay some atlenl'on round to frelp you Do nol make a sudden 

before getting emotionally involved wilh to lime A recent acquarntanee will turn out change in your careei An unpoitant |oui 
someone Look after the health of your to be a thick friend Give your woik all ney m ihe near tuluie is likely and you 

family members, otherwise they might oossible attention as that will pay nch could come to know about a this week it 

cause you a lot of anxiety Do not take any dividends A lavourabie week lot doctois you are an artist writer or ,in .rdnian ihen 
maior decision, and seientists, tins is the week lor bright ideas 

Good dales: 11. 14 and 17 Good dates: 12. ib and 17 Good dates: 12. id and 1G 

Luckif numbers: 1, 6 and 7 Lucky numbers: t , 4 and 7 Lucky numbers; d. 6 and 9 

Favourable direction: North-east Favourable direction; West and South Favourable direction; North west 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) VIRGO (21 August—20 CAPRICORN (21 December-- 

Luck IS on your side this September) This, untortu- 1 January) A pleasant 

week Do not hesitate to y -■) 'hay nol be a good ? C] week is ahead ot you and 

take up risky ventures This week lor you. so do nol you will gain linam rally, be 

IS a favourable week for take any risks Guard it Itriough n business deal 

romance If you have any marriage plans, against wrong advice Your etfoils are or a promotion Some of your inaior tainily 

pursue Ihern Your relatives will side with unlikely lo be successful but do not get problems will be sorted oul A word ol 

you Your superiors will have reasons to be disheartened Do not let minor problems in caution, do not mix business with pleasure, 

pleased w.th you You may look forward to life bother you Personal problems will particularly while Iravelling You will be 

a promotion But check extravagance and ' continue to worry you Keep a distance encouraged by your friimds to take up new 

use tact and patience A favourable week from your in-laws Letters will nol bring you ventures Meteorologists will do well iboii 

for doctors and scientists good news Stay away from gambling. forecasts will come oul nghl 

Good dates: 13. lb and 16 Good dates; 13, 14 and 17 Good dates: 14. ib and 16 

Lucky numbers' 1, 4 and 8 Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 7 Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 8 

Favourable direction: East Favourable direction: South Favourable direction: Eist and Squth 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) LIBRA (21 September—20 AQUARIUS (21 January—20 

This IS not a particularly October) A week o( mixed February) Not a very good 

good week for you Those fortunes lies ahead Be on week as far as legal iiiatiers 

in business are advised not yoit' guard, a friend may 3'^ concerned Do not be 

lo take hasty decisions. On deceive you But proles guided by youi impulses 

tne personal front, be on youi guard, a sionally things will be bellei Those in but take counsel from elders fiut Ihinqs 

friend may lei you down Keep your temper service may look forward lo a promotion will be different on Ihe personal liont, those 

under control and do not lose faith in and those in business better returns Do not in love are likely to meet their lile 

everyone Yoij mav go on an oulsialion trip not precipitate matters at home A little partner, and your relatives anJ friends will 

this week lake care ol your children they patience in dealing with relatives will not go appreciate your choice You might not gam 
will be a souice ot |oy to you unrewarded A good week for mediamen linancially but let this not dishoaiton you 

Good dates: I2. 14 and 16 Good dates; 14, 16 and 17 Good dates: 15, 16 and 17 

Lucky numbers; i, 7 and 9 Lucky numbers; l. 3 and 6 Lucky numbers; 2. 4 and 6 

Favourable direction; South-east Favourable direction: North Favourable direction: South 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) SCORPIO (21 October—20 

Your stars smile upon you November) This is going to 

this week. Those in service 8e a good week tor you 

may get a promotion But a Family problems are not 

word of caution for those in likely to bother you much 

business do not make risky investments. Those with pending lawsuits or debt bur- 

Keep an eye on your health It might create dens will find Ihe situation easing a little, 

problems Get ready for an important jour- You will gel a lot of praise from your inends 

ney in the near future Those in Ihe mass and relatives. A good week for the romantic 

media will do well A favourable week for who should take the initiative Those of you 

trekkeis. Someone in the family may fall in service may get transfer orders but do 

sick, but don't worry, this is only a temper- not accept them before taking propei 

ary phase advice. 

Good dates: 11, 12 and 15 Good dates: 13. 15 and 16 

Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 5 Lucky numbers: 1, 6 and 8 

Favourable direction: North-west Favourable direction: East and South-west 



PISCES (21 February—20 
March) This, unlortunalely, 
IS nol a good week for you 
The Pisroan is normally a 
cool person but an elderly 
female relative may drive him cra^y Ttiose 
in business may find themselves differing 
with their partners but they are advised to 
settle these dilferences amicably Those in 
service will lace delays and obstacles Do 
not take things for granted, especially 
where property matters are concerned 
Take care of your health 
Good dates: 14, 16 and 17 
Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 7 
Favourable direction: North east 






- Star Partners: Virgo—Arles 

The Virgo woman is by nature sober and consistent, but she is too submissive The Aries man, who is very 
temperamental in.nature, is likely lo take advantage of this trait ol hers. She should learn to stick to her guns, instead of 

being dominated by his whims and fancies. 
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Engine RPM is the unfoiiing key 
to fuel economy and reduced , 
engine wear and tear. 
Determining the optimum RPM, 
(usually in the mid-range), 
when the engine develops 
maximum 'TORQUE", isn’t easy. 

Too high an RPM and fuel 
economy reduces with 
increased wear and tear on 
the engine. Too low, and you’re 
losing out on fuel economy 
again, while straining the engine. 


So take the guess work out of 
gauging optimum RPM. Install 
the new electronic RPM meter 
— from PRICOL. Designed for 3 
and 4 cylinder petrol engines, 
optimum RPM range for each 
vehicle is given with the meter. 
Start saving money right away. 
Go on a money saving drive, 
with a Pricol electronic RPM 
meter. 


Rs. 600 /- Only. 

Inclusive ol Excise. CST & Octroi Local Sales tax extra. 
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Premier Instruments and Controls Ltd. 

Post Box No 6331.1087B, Avanashi Road, Coimbatore-641 037, India 
Phone 0422 31521.22 23.24 Grams PRICOL Telex 0855 376 PIL IN 


Distributors: South •tv Sundaram Iyengar & Sons Ltd . • Madras Auto Service • Sundaram Motors • India Motor Parts & Accessories Ltd (IMPAL) 

North- • IMPAL (New Delhi, Jaiandhai. Jaipur. Jodhpur & Kanpur) • Motor Sates Co (Delhi & Kanpur) • Lakshmi Motor Co (Delhi) • Daulat Motor Co.tJaipur) 
West: • Central Auiomobiles (Bombay, Ahmedabad & Indore) East; • IMPAL (Calcutta, Patna, Cuttack, Gauhati & Dhanbad) • Goyal Auto Agencies (Gauhati) 
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Missing 


J ust where has Jayalalitha 
been lor the past month or 
so? Nobody seems to know 
for sure, but as is usual in 
such cases, speculation 
abounds. 

Rumours have been doing 
the rounds in AlADMK cir¬ 
cles that the lady has been 
admitted into a naturopath 
clinic near Bangalore, so that 
her various ailments, includ¬ 
ing her arthritis problem, 
could be treated. Others said 
that the lady was ensconced 
in her Poes Clardens bunga¬ 
low in Madras, and had been 
in hiding only because she 
wanted to avoid meeting 



Jayalalitha: mlaalng 

AlADMK functionaries, who 
would try and pressure her in 
the matter of appointments 
to party posts. 

Such was the public 
cunosity that even the Tamil 
Nadu chief minister M. Karu- 
nanidhi was asked to com¬ 
ment on the lady’s ‘dis¬ 
appearance’. Karunanidhi 
had his reply ready. If, he 
said, the AlADMK gave in a 
written petition to the gov¬ 
ernment seeking help, he 
would be most willinj^ to 
; order a search for Jayalalitha. 

I As for the AlADMK, aU a 
I senior party functionary 
could be prevailed upon to 
say was: “As long as persons 
I like Karunanidhi are at the 
I helm of affairs in the state, i 
Madam will not be able to 
move freely in public.” 


«ha»Y ii_tr Jm 19M 



J.B. Patnalk: making the moat of it 


Breaching the 
fort 


A s far as Baliapal was 
concerned, Orissa chief 
minsiter J.B. Palnaik was 
persona non gr.a<a. Incensed 
at the government’s plans to 
build a test range after evict¬ 
ing them from their homes, 
the denizens of the area had 
vowed to keep Patnaik out. 

But the CM got his oppor¬ 
tunity last month, and as is 
usual with him made the 
most ol It. His chance came 
with the diwastating cyclone 
that hit Orissa’s Halasore dis¬ 
trict on 2fi May. Alter mak 
mg an aerial survey of the 
damaged areas in the dis¬ 
trict, the chief minister land¬ 
ed at Baliapal. And lining up 
to receive him were mem¬ 
bers of the Baliapal move¬ 
ment, all memories of the 
anti-test range agitation for¬ 
gotten in much the same way 
as election promises are. 
The Baliapal leaders pre¬ 
sented Patnaik with memor¬ 
anda, pleading that the Oris¬ 
sa government make special 
arrangements for assistance 
to the cyclone victims. 

'I'he chief minister, for his 
part, took the opportunity to 
make a dig at Opposition 
heavyweight Biju Patnaik. 
Asked to comment on the 
latter’s statement that prop¬ 
erty worth Rs 100 crores had 
been lost because of the 
cyclone, the CM countered 
pithily that "such losses are 
not assessed sitting at home’L 
Touche. 


Chief minister 
Hegde? 


F in.illv. there’s good news 
tor Ramakiisliii.'i llegdi’. 
A recent poll eoiiduited bv 
MAKO lor the Ih'ccan 
Herald c.ime up with surpris¬ 
ing results. Asked to choose 
the best bel as cliiet minister 
trom among Veereiidra Palil, 
ll.D Deve Ciowda, S.K. 


Ramakrishna Hagde: good newa 

Bommai and Hegde. the 
majority voted for the proh- 
phet of value-based politics. 

I'he Janata Dal didn’t get 
as good a rating, though. As 
many as 34 per cent ot those 
.surveyed thought the Dal’s 
performance ’poor’. 3.^> per 
cent considered it ’average’ 
and only 20 per cent c.illed it 
‘good’. 

There was more to cheer 
the Congress(l) siijiporler. 
As many as .’iO per cent of 
those polled thought that the 
Congress would win the 
forthcoming elections, while 
only 14 per cent predicted a 
Janata Dal victory. 


Party hopping 


I s Si\.iji < i.ines.in going to 
|oin th<' gongressil) yet 
agaiii'' P<iit\ insideis s.iv th,il 
negotiations with C.ines.in 
are in .in adv.inced st.ige .ind 
alter a little money eh.iiiges 
hands ((i.ini's.m will h.ive to 
Ix' eompeiis.ited loi the los¬ 
ses he siilleied in tlie J.inii 
arv |)olls), the m.ilinee idol 
will lie back, <|iiite tlie pio 
dig.il son. 

(i.'ines.in hail i|iiit the Con- 
giess in a hull .iltei (i l\. 
Moop.inai w,is made presi 
dent ovei him, and l.iunehed 
his own p.iity, r.iini/li.iga 
Muniietia Miinn.ini, to woik 

towards a Congtess iK Ie.il in 
tlie next eleetion-. But when 
the polls came ri/und, (iane- 
san came a eropper: his parlv 
could not win a single seat, 
with Siva|i himselt suflering 


tin Ignominious deletit in the 
Thiruvaiyaru Assembly con¬ 
st iluencv. Suitably chas¬ 
tened, (ianesan decided to 
throw in his lot with the 
Janata Dal. Hut even here, 
Sivaji didn’t get the import- 
iinee that he thought he mer¬ 
ited, and began looking for a 
way out 

His ehtince came when 
Moopanai was summarilv 
dismissed from the presi¬ 
dentship of the Tamil Nadu 
parly unit, to he replticed by 
Hamamiirlhy. 'I’he latter was 
an old friend and only too 
willing to accommodate 
Ganesan in the parly. iS 
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(L to r) S. Qurumurthy, Mohammad Yunua, Dhlrubhal AmbanI and Ramnalh Goanka 


On Ramnath 
and Rajiv 

W hat really went wrong 
between Kamnath 
Goenka and Kajiv Gandhi? 
Why d(fj the nian who consi¬ 
dered kajiv the hope of the 
country (remember his inter¬ 
view with Jack Anderson), 
suddenly change tack? 

We might very well have 
the true story now. 
Apparently. Kanmathji was 
put up to attacking Reliance 
strongman Dhirubhai Ambani 
by none other than the Prime 
Minister. And the files which 
provided Kxpre.s.s troub¬ 
leshooter S. Gurumurthy 
with the dirt on Ambani were 
leaked with tiandhi’s prior 
appioval. The man who 
turned up at th(' newspaper’s 
Delhi office with the 
infonnation was none pther 
than Mohammad Yunus, a 
trusted aide of Gandhi. 

Onlv Rajiv changed his 
mind. 

Well, so did the Express, 
and ()oeiik:i. 

More on the 
Raja 

I t the Homliay political 
grapevine is anything to go 
by, there could well be more 
ji’ letters on VP. Apparent¬ 
ly. javaprakash Narayan 
wiote several other damag¬ 
ing things about the Raja of 
Manila, much in the "spine¬ 
less Congiessinan" and “jee 
liih'iH)!" van-'ty. 

The most sensational of 


these epistles is a letter in the task of fighting V.P. 
which JI' has made several Singh. Delhi gossip has it 
■ilisiiaraging remarks about that the I'rinie Minister's dir- 
Ramnath (uienka, the cur- ty tricks department tried its 
rent patron saint of the Jana- level best to get Limaye to 


ta Dal. 


do a favourable review of 


'fhere is one hitch. Janardan Thakur’s latest 



Singh and Limave himself 
ganged up, and with a little 
help from Sanjay Gandhi and 
his chief chanuha Kama! 
Nath, got the Morarji Desai 
goveniment dismissed. 


Better than the 
best 


S o what if Kajiv Gandhi 
has not succeeded in 
winning ovei the CPI and the 
CPI(M)'-’ Mukul Wasiiik, 
presideiil of the Youth Con- 
grcss(I) has. 

Wasiiik has engineered so 
that the YG(I) is closely in¬ 
volved in the preparations 
afcxit for the next Interna¬ 
tional Youth Festival at 
Pyongyang in DPR Korea. 


Murll Deora: In poasaaalon 

though. The letters are said 
to be in the possession of 
Muili Deora, who doesn’t 
seem inclined to release 
them 


Courting 

Limaye 


N ow, the C'ongi'ess is into 
drafting veteran social¬ 
ist leader Madhu Limaye into 

Morarji OoMl: hapless victim 



book on Raja Saab (which is. 
ol course, critical of the Jana¬ 
ta Dal leader). Limaye de¬ 
clined the honour. 

Understandably so. It is no 
secret that Limaye is very 
unhappy with the way Tha- 
kur has exposed how Charan 

Madhu Umaye: declining the 
honour 



Mukul Wasnik: one better than 
the master 

On the presidium of the pre¬ 
paratory committee for the 
festival are the Youth Con¬ 
gress, the Ail India Students 
Federation and the Demo¬ 
cratic Youth Federation ■ of 
India—frontal organisations 
of the Congress, CPI and the 
CPI(M) respectively. The 
committee is to select a 
group of 35() youth delegates 
tor the forthcoming event. 
And given the complexion of 
the committee, it stands to 
reason that the majority of 
them will be from Ae Con 
gress and the left parties, 
with the rest of the Opposi¬ 
tion (read Janata Dal) being 
left out in the cold, o 

























AND WHEN 
YOim DECroED 
TO MEET LIFE HEAD ON, 
rrs NICE TO BE DRESSED 
FOR THE OCCASION. 
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THE ORIGINAL AMERICAN |EANS. NOW IN INDIA. 

Slip in(o your Wrangler jeans. Feel il snuggle against your skin. Mould itself into your body shape. As only Wrangler can. 

Simply because it’s made so painstakingly. Thread by thread. So the special polyester core of the thread makes sure it doesn’t 
shred for the entire life of the jeans. The button, the zipper, the rivets, the label are all pure, original Wrangler, Even the material 
is the same. As many as 70 ciuel and minute checks precede any pair of jeans being branded Wrangler. From the classic regular 
'Blues’ to acid-wash to stone-wash jeans. After all, they are made for rather special people. People who would never accept 
second best. So when someone says you’re looking so free, easy and extremely desirable in your Wrangler jeans, you know it’ll 
stay that way. 



WRANGl ER IS THE REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF SIDE REU. INC 
A SlI®iniARV OF V.P CORPORATION. C SA 
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LETTERS 



Telecom’s czar 


T he cover story was a 
welcome break from the 
usual fare of pobtics (The 
comeback man, 28 May—3 
June). Sam Pitroda deserves 
praise for his decision to 
come back to his motherland 
and contribute to the nation’s 
technological advancement 
He has set a g<Kxl example 
for oth» ’ non-resident Indi¬ 
ans. But Pitroda’s efforts to 



revolutionise telecom¬ 
munication in India and the 
opposition he has feced is 
also a telling commentary on 
bureaucratic attitudes in the 
country. Here is a person 
who IS making vabant efforts 
to achieve self-sufficiency m 
telecom technology, while 
his opponents in the com¬ 
munications minist^ are 
trying to lobby for imported 
technology at huge costs. 
Fortunately for the country, 
Pitroda has swept aside all 
opposition to become the 
czar of Indian telecom- 




munications and he can now 
push ahead with his plans. 

San/ay Kohatgl, N»wOeM 


Aid thy neighbour 

T he report on the tornado 
that hit Bangladesh was 
like a horror story (Winds of 
fury, 14—20 May). My 
heartfelt sympatiues for the 
grieving people of that coun¬ 
try who have lost their kith 
and km and homes. India 
would have have done well to 
send relief to Bangladesh. 
After all if the government 
wac so prompt about seiidmg 
l(X)d and medicmes to far off 
Armenia, our neighbour 
Bangladesh, too, deserved 
similar treatment. 
mu. Sufyan SmK q , 
Bhubmwawar fOnsMl 


Of communalism 

U dayan Sharma’s views 
smack of the kind of 
fundamentahsm that is prom¬ 
oted bv leaders such as Haji 
Mastaan, Syed Shahabuddin 
and Shahi Imam (The com¬ 
munal virus, 14—20 May). 
He might well have been a 
Pakistani agent trying to sow 
the seeds of communal 
hatred between different 
communities. He should be 
prosecuted for inciting com¬ 
munal passions by making 
such wild charges like the 
one that the RSS has cap¬ 
tured Sher Shah Sun's 
mausoleum. 

VMwm Bandhu Agarwala, Maw 
IMW 

■ Birth centenanes have 
been observed with much 
fanfare but what is amazing is 
that Udayan Sharma should 
believe that there is some 
‘conspiracy' because a pubbc 
function was held to observe 
K.B. Hedgewar’s birth 
centenary. Why doesn’t he 
then suggest a ‘conspuacy 
theory’ for the Ne^iru 
centenary celebrations? Or 
why IS he silent about the 
‘conspiracy’ by Indira Gandhi 
who blatantly dallied with the 
RSS to win the elections m 
1980? 

M. N. Shaft AamuKOidanO 


Unsung return 

I t was a humiliating experi¬ 
ence for the IPKF troops, 
and the Congress(I) pobti- 
cians are hard-pressed to 
explam why they failed to cut 
short the army’s agony 
(Coming Home, 14—20 
May). It IS little wonder the 
soldiers returning home 
were not given the warm 
welcome that they deserved. 
U.S. fyar. Bangahra 
(Harnauiia) 


■ Sn Lanka has become In¬ 
dia’s Vietnam. Fitting a war 
in which we had no stake 
certainly proved to be a dis¬ 
aster for India. Young sol¬ 
diers who had pledged to 
serve theu- motherland were 
snuffed out in theu- prime. 
Particularly heartrending 
was the instance of Capt. 
Mahadevan and his farnily. 
The powers at the Centre 
who decided to send the 
Indian troops to Sri Lanka 
will now have to make good 
the losses incurred by the 
army, thou^ no amount of 
compensation can bring back 
the ^ousands of lives 
already lost in the island. 
C.V.ArmvlHd, Patna (Whar) 


Saving his skin 

A s a captain, Vengsarkar 
should have held his 
tongue and not accused his 
players of mutiny (The 
Caribbean misadventure, 

21 —27 May). Despite not 
naming them, he left no one 
in any doubt that he was 


refemniiid A^aniddm and 
Sanjeev Sharjn^I# Azhahid- 
din was not fully^t, then why 
was he included in the team 
in the first place’ Vengsarkar 
should have realised that his 
own poor form was one of 
the factors behind the team’s 
debacle. His outburst had 
only one intention to save 
his captaincy. 

RHeah Sharma, Bhubanaawar 
(Oriaaa) 

■ The debacle in the West 
Indies was not quite unex¬ 
pected, but what came as a 


surprise was the manner in 
which the team gave in with¬ 
out the semblance of a fight. 
It was partly because of 
Vengsarkar’s lacklustre lead- 
erslup. And instead of trying 
to boost the morale of his 
young team, the captain has 
lashed out at his teammates. 
The selectors would do well 
to give the captaincy to 
Mohinder Amamath or 
Shastn. 

NavaadAlam, Chkskmagahir 
(Karnataka) 

Dlllp Vangsarkar: shooting off 
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When cricket was 
cricket 

A shis Nandy’s analysis of 
the history and evolu¬ 
tion of the game was off the 
beaten tra^ (i4 gentleman's 
game, 14—20 May). It was 
interesting to read about the 
days when cricket was play¬ 
ed with the spirit of sports¬ 
manship. Today’s cricketers 
are lured by the prospect of 
big money and will do almost 
anything to win a game. In 
the process they are wiping 
out memories of the days 
when cricket was truly a 
gentleman’s game. 

S. Huntin, Dfbrugarti <A»aam> 


Food for thought 

W hile reading tlie article 
{Taj versus Oberoi, 

21—27 May), 1 came across 
a statement that is grossly 
misleading. It is wrong to say 
that Calcutta is the only city 
in the country without a sing¬ 
le decent Chinese res¬ 
taurant, and where the food 
standards are comparable to 
Delhi or Bombay 20 years 
ago. 

Calcutta is the only city in 
India where one can get de¬ 
cent Chinese food. And if one 
insists on ambience rather 
than quality, there are al¬ 
ways the posh restaurants on 
Park Street serving excellent 
Chinese cuisine. I would also 
like to inform your corres¬ 
pondent that it is only in 
Calcutta that one can get a 
wide variety of regional 
foods. The article thus 
makes a misplaced observa¬ 
tion on the quality of Chinese 
food served in C^cutta. 

GmitmuHliiUi0rl90,Calaftta 

fWMtBmigaU 


The enemy within 

T he report sheds new 
light on Congressmen 
who are waiting for an oppor¬ 
tune mcunent to strike at 
Rajiv Gandhi (ne Judas fac¬ 
tor, 28 May—3 June). Ever 
since the Bofors and HDW 
submarine controversies and 



Arun NehrufMt) and V.P. Singh: Inatlgaling Congrataman 


the parting of ways bv V. P. 
Singh, Aiain Nehru and Arif 
Mohammad Klian, the Prime 
Minister has been hard put t(' 
contain dissidence m the 
Congress. And now there is 
the threat of his being stab¬ 
bed in the back by his own 
partymen. But the PM de¬ 
serves credit for trying to 
tackle these problems with 
an iron hand, Rajiv (landhi 
should weed out these unde¬ 
sirable elements well before 
the elections. 

Kaff Charan Banerlee, Calcutta 
tWeat Bengal) 


The scandaious 
swami 

I t is indeed a matter of 
shame that a country 
which has produced saints 
like Swami Vivekananda and 
Shri Aurobmdo has also pro¬ 
duced someone bke Chandra 
Swami {Sultan of sleaze, 7— 
13 May). To the spiritually 
starved westerner the fake 


fakir is undoubtedly a god¬ 
send gift. With his enigma, 
the so-called spiritual leader 
has attracted a huge train of 
powerful followers in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the world. Not 
only has the swami sold his 
country’s security and digni¬ 
ty to foreign countnes, but 
has even managed to attract 
one of the most notorious call 
girls in London. What is sur- 
pnsuig is the fact that such 
fake swamis are allowed to 
continue with their under¬ 
hand dealings. Why is it that 
no action is taken against 
them? 

HMekruahna Migmata, New 
Delhi 


A dangerous 
trend 

I t is a sorry state of affairs 
in India. With political lead¬ 
ers accepting donations from 
smugglers and drug traffick¬ 
ers, nothing can prevent the 
country from going to the 
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dogs (A smuggler's tea par¬ 
ty, 14—20 May). It is 
diuigerous for the ruling par¬ 
ly as wi'll as the Opposition 
to accept donations in any 
form from the underworld. It 
is important to undei stand 
that no smuggler will donate 
towards a party fund without 
an ulterior motive. By giving 
donations, a smuggler or a 
drug trafficker buys special 
protection for his nefarious 
activities. While it is tea par¬ 
ties today, in the not too 
distant future smuggling and 
drug trafficking may even 
become recognised as lawful 
businesses. 

O. Chamtraaekar, Bangalore 
(Kamateha) 


Meteoric rise 

D hirubhai Ambani’s rise 
to the lop lias been 
phenomenal ( That old black 
magic,2l —27 May). Howev¬ 
er, Ambani has achieved suc¬ 
cess only by his manipulation 
of the powers that be. In 
fact, the Reliance boss has 
managed to accumulate so 
much power that any govern¬ 
ment servant who dares to 
go against him is promptly 
transferred. Wouldn't it be 
proper to re'iianie Reliance 
Industries 1 id as Reliance 
Industries (A Government of 
India undertaking)? 

P.S. Shath, Bombay 
ditaharaaMra) 

Dhirubhai Ambani ' powarful 
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Lightning strikes the ione tree 
- and the pereon sheKering under it! 



Dealing with natural calamities is one of the six areas of safety 
that QIC seeks to inculcate into the generation of the future. 
To help curtail loss of life and property, and prevent waste 
of national resources. 

Through its Safety Education Project 
for schools. Reaching 500,000 children 
in 3,000 schools In the country. 

A tribute to Nehru In his 
centenary year. . 
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Himalayan obsession 


it IS one thing to 
enjoy mountain 
scenery; it is quite 
another to scale 
every peak and 
plant the flag ol 
your iduntrv as a 
symbol of con¬ 
quest. I’nets have 
written about them, painters and photo¬ 
graphers have t..keii breathtakingly 
beautiful pictures of them; men of reli¬ 
gion have hidden themselves in their 
caves to meditate on the purposi' of life. 
As the French say. Chacun a son 
gout —each one to his taste. I belong to 
the category of voyeurs I spend some 
weeks everv year gazing at tlie deckle- 
edged range of snow-covered peaks 
througli my binoculais. It is not good 
enough for mv fiiend Captain M.S. 
Kohli. For the List 3(> years he has been 
obsessed with getP ig more and more 
Indian men and we iien on top of all the 
world’s mountain peaks. After having 
bad three expemtions on the Everest 
and in 1%.S having put nine men on the 
peak, I thought he would put away his 
ice-pick and rest on his laurels. Not one 
bit. He was with Sir Edmund Hillary's 
“F'roin the Ocean to the Sky" expedition 
shooting the rapids down the moun¬ 
tainous Ganga and with the Indo-F'rench 
Yamuna Hovercraft expedition. 
Although he is a Fellow of the Royal 
tieographical Society, a Padma Bhushan 
and holder of the Arjuna award, Indian 
Mountaineering Gold Medal and the 
Vashistha Seva Medal, he now aspires 
to become India's “Shree Explorer- 
Adventurer”. In a couple of months he 
retires from Air-India to devote himself 
fully to achieving his life’s ambition. He 
has spelt it all out in his latest book, 
Mountaineenng in India (Vikas). It tells 
you all you want to know of when, why 
and how the Himalayas were opened up 
to travellers and details of the conquest 
of its innumerable peaks. 

Nehru was right about our involve¬ 
ment with the Himalayas when he 
wrote; 

"The Himalayas are not only near to 
us hut also very dear; for they have 
always been part of our history and 
tradition, our thinking and our poet¬ 
ry, our worship, and our devotion. 
According to our mythology, they are 
'the abode of gods'.” 

There is a reference to them in the 
Rig Veda and the Puranas. Kalidasa 



described thorn ,is follows: 

“In the northtrn direction, there is 
the noble-souled (DevatnuO moun¬ 
tain, by the n.inie Him.ilaya. He is the 
lord of all mountains with his two 
extended arms fathoming the eastern 
and westeni oceans, he stands uii- 
siirfiassed as the measuring rod ol 
the earth." 

Divinity has been imposed on the 
Himalayas: almost every other name for 
a peak, cavem, lake or soiiice of nver is 
associated with some deity or the other. 
Amariiath, Kailasli, Biabma Kund, Nil 
kantha, Gauri Shankar, Annapurna, 
Trishul, Naiida Devi, Nanda Kot, Nanda 
Ghat etc. The Sherpas have a better 
name for the Everest • Chomulungnia- - 



KoMi, n pTiotoflivphvd lnl9W 


For the last 30 years 
Capt. M.S. Kohli has 
tie^ obsessed with 


getting more and 
more Indian men and 
women oh lop of aH 
the woricTs mountain 
peaks, in lOOShepiit 
nine men on the peak 
fldMtCverest , 


like Nanga Parbat, the naked mountain. 
Dhaulagiri--white mountain and Skvang 
Kangra ■ wild ass peak. 

.Amongst Kalidasa’s many relereiices 
to the Himalayas there is one long poi'iii 
devoted eiitiiely to the range. It Ix'giiis 
with a description of its vast I'xpan.se: 
(jod of the distant north, the Siiowv 
Range 

O’er other mountains loweis im¬ 
perially; 

Earth's measuniig-rod being gieat 
and free from change, 

Sinks to the ea.steni and the western 
sea. 

1( ends with a reaffirmation ol its 
divinity. 

Who brings to birth the plants of 
sacrifice; 

Who steadies earth, so strong is he 
and broad. 

The (ireat Creator, for this service' 
price. 

Made him the King ol Mountains, and 
a god. 


BEERY ERROR 

A man who had more bt;er than was 
good for him staggered into his 
house and rushed to what he thought 
was his bathnKim to empty his bladder. 
Having relieved himself of his burden, he 
confronted his wife, “There must be a 
ghost in the bathroom," he stuttered. "I 
opened the door and the light went on; 1 
shut it and it switched off on its own. ” 
“It wasn’t the bathroom dorrr you 
opened," replied the wife very icily, “it 
was the refrigerator.” 

{Contributed by M.S. Vali, Hyderabad) 

ONE-LEGGED 

TANDOORI 

R ekha Gupta of Janakpuri, New De¬ 
lhi, sends a variation of the one- 
legged tandoori chicken anecdote. A 
dhahawala who had been questioned for 
serving such a bird took his customer 
outside and showed him a hen which 
happened at the time to be standing on 
one leg. The xoistomer cried "shoo, 
shoo”. ITie hen promptly scampered 
away on its two legs. Unabashed the 
dhabawala replied, “Sir, if only you had 
shouted ‘shoo shoo’ before eating my 
chicken, the second leg would have 
appeared.” B 
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A mysterious trip 

Amn Nehru's foreign jaunt raises embarrassing questions 


A ddiessing a womens ronvention in Bom ■■■■■■■ and daughter, checked in at the posh Hotel 

bay, V P bingh, the Janata Dal president Marco Polo From there Nehru and his family 

and convenor of the National Front said that WIWl W88 went to Honolulu where they stayed at Hotel 

there was need for an ‘amtn rekha ’ instead of ArUII NohrU Halekulani 

the “ganbi rekha What the Raja of Manda in ^ keeping with his royal lifestyle, Nehru hired 

meant was that there should be restnctions on OOlng In a luxury Imer in Honolulu and saded for Maui 

personal wealth Singh, obviously, is trying to plaCOS liko Island After a few days’ stopova: at the exotic 

prove that he and his party colleagues are the HonolulU and island, he flew to Lo^tageles viiere he put up 

only politicians in the country who believe in |y| , . . at the expensive Cemmy Plaaa hotel. The next 

austerity But he forgot about his pobtical Wlaul ISianO • stop on Arun Nehru’s itenerary was New York 

mentor, Arun Nehru 1 et us consider his Why was he The Nehrus reached New York on 16 May 

acbvities from the first week of May to the makinff where they checked m at the super deluxe 

second week of June ^J****V * Helmsley Hotel Fhey stayed there tiU 18 May 

lliroughout the month of May, Opposition telephone and then shifted to Arun Nehru’s son-in-law, 

pobtics went through a lot of upheavals But calls to Haiti, Vikram Tikkoo’s house at Connecticut 

Arun Nehru, the Janata Dal heavyweight, did not _ mji adi n n for Nehru family’s jaunt did not end there On 

thmk It necessary to stay back m India He left * paraulSO lOi jjjgy stopped over at London 

Delhi for Singapore on the morning of 30 April aiTOS doaiorS? where ^ey were uidustnalist Swraj Paul’s 
In Singapore, Nehru, accompanied by his wife guest 

AiwiNahru iMdlng • royal Ufa Now let us take a look at Anm Nehrus 

expenditure on the trip According to conserva¬ 
tive estimates, the Janata Dal leader spent over 
Rs 22 lakhs during the one-month tour TTus 
does not uiclude the expenditure on shoppuig or 
the charges incurred for hiring a liner 
But the more important question is what was 
Arun Nehru douig ui places like Honolulu and 
Maui Island’ Surely he wouldn’t be spending so 
much of money visiting these places for nothmg 
Was he collecting money made from arms deals’ 
Only Arun Nehru would be able to answer such 
quenes, but in the meantime here are some 
more quesbons for him 
• Ostensibly, Arun Nehru eiyoyed the hospital¬ 
ity of one Kanjit Chana in Honolulu, Maui Island 
and Los Angeles According to my findings, 
Chana was once an ordinary employee of a US 
firm ui California but today he owns real estate 
worth crores of rupees How did Chana make his 
millions and why was he looking after Arun 
Nehru’s comforts’ 

• Why was Arun Nehru making telephone calls 
to Haib, a paradise for arms dealers, fi'om 
Vikram Tikkoo’s residence’ 

• Why was Ambrose Banks contacted regularly 
from Tddcoo’s place’ 

Arun Nehru is not merely an MP from Rae 
Bareli He is one of the foun^r-members of the 
lanata Dal who is aspiring to rule the nation 
under the leadership of V P Singh 1 thmk the 
people have the ri£^t to know the details of his 
mysteiwus global tup 
I do not know d Arun Nehru wdl come out with 
the truth. If he doesn’t, dien V.P Smgh should 
stop lecturing the nabon on the need to u^se 
mmahty m pohbcs or comment cm the wealth 
acquired by his opponents. People m ^ass 
houses shouldn’t throw stones, fl 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 
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' If It had happened m a capitaKst country, 
I would have conunented on it. Since it is 
in a socialist country, how do you expect 
me to react to it? 

E.M.S. Namboodjripad, CPI(M) 
general secretary, cm the student pro¬ 
tests in CIma 

No govemnient can be formed without 
the help of the Janata Party. 

SuBRAMANiAM SwAMY, Janata Party 
leader 

You can only criticise V.P. Singh’s 
style of functioning. There is little else 
to be written against him. 

Santosh Bhakatiya, editor of Chauthi 
Duniya, a Hmdi weddy newspaper pub¬ 
lished from DeBa 

NIr Gandhi should know that p^le 
cannot be misled by empty promises. It 
would nothe surprising if the Jawahar 
Roagar V^ana d^ a natural death after 
the elections, 

JyoTiBAstu, We$tBei^daeftmist&' 


Politics has not helped me, t have 
ennched politics. Let me tell you that 1 
am the lone saint in politics. 1 have 
nothing to take, only to give. 

N.T. Rama Rao, chief minister of 
Andhra Pradesh, on whether playing the 
role of Viswamitra would help his pohtk- 
al career 

The Janata Dal hardly functions as one 
entity both at the cen^ and state teveL 

L. K. Advani, BJP president 

They (the Opposition) want me to be 
out because I am a Sudra. 

M. KARUNANiDHi, TmiBNadttdiid 
mmister, in the state Assembly 

There is only one teader in the Con* 
grpss^andisR^Gandhi Weare 
afi these to stren^titen his hands and not 
t ofiglfteaK faothertoweiritenlMm. 

Bauum Singh Yadav, VtarPadedt 
OoagiduiComtnBteediief 


I wonder how many ministers read the 
reports on theu* own ministries. 

T.N. Chaturvedi, Contptro^ami 
Auditcar General of India 

You know how speedily they came 
when we invited them. We are Still 
insisting that they should leave by the 
end of July. 

Ranian Wueratne, Sri Lankan foreign 
minister, on the withdrawal of the IPKF 

W. have been carrying on with this 
project (Agni) since 1983 and ever since 
then I have only received total support 
from the government and I see no 
reason why it shoidd not get the credit 

Dr Arunackai.am, sdent^ adviser to 
the defeiKe rmastry 

Vy^e can't do with them (men), we 
can’t do without them. It’s a Catdi*22 
situation. 

KiranJ<»(E)a, actress 
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EWorld communism is undergoing up¬ 
heavals. In the Soviet Union, President 
Gorbachev is busy burying the authorita¬ 
rian legacy of Stalin; in Poland, open 
elections held for the first time have 
seen the defeat of its communist party; 
today, privatisation is bandied about as 
an economic cure in almost every stKial- 
ist country; in China, economic reforms 
have unleashed demands for political 
liberties and the massacre of innocents [ 
at Beijing's Tiananmen Square has mur¬ 
dered Marx's prophecy that communism 
IS destined to usher in an era of universal 
happiness and freedom from bondage. 
Only in India, the old gods of commun¬ 
ism continue to he deilicd. For the 
majority of Indian communists, the 
changing face of world communism is an 
illusion; their realities remain the musty 
prophecies of Marx, the tenets of Mao 
and the paranoiac postulates of Joseph 
Stalin. 


COVER STORY 



The ghost of Stalin 
still stalks the 
country's largest 
communist 
party—the CPI(M) 





T he headlines screamed: 

‘Bloodbath in Beijing’, 'Army 
Takes Over Tiananmen 
Square’, 'Tanks Plough 
through Human Waves’ and 
'Weeping Students Leave’. And \vhile a 
shocked world wondered how any gov¬ 
ernment could order tanks 
and troops to mow down its own 
citizens, the leaders of India's largest 
left party, the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist), sat back to frame their ver 
ict on the event. With utter compo¬ 
sure, the CPI(M) concluded that the 


fault lay with the students in Beijing who 
had been demonstrating for democracy. 
According to this remarkable assess¬ 
ment, a mischievous section in China 
had misled the students to issue a 
“direct challenge to the socialist system 
and the niling Communist Party of 
China” and that this, of course, could not 
to be tolerated. 'The motive, if the 
CPKM) was to be believed, was to 
detract "world attention from the results 
of the historic Sino-Soviet sununit which 
further strengthened the forces of 
peace, democracy and socialism the 
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world over". The CPI(M) statement 
added: "The massive coverage given by 
tlie western press and the Indian big 
business media and the reactions of the 
imperialist powers are clearly aimed at 
denouncing socialism." It ended with the 
hope that the "glorious revolutionary 
traditions” of the Chinese people would 
help the government resolve the prob¬ 
lem in an amicable manner. 

It was an astounding verdict. But not 
strange since it came from a party that 
clings to a vision which would have been 
merely banal had it not been hued by an 
ideology that has bred unprecedented 
I brutality and lacks human concern. In 
^ the past, the CPI(M) has supported the 
Soviet crackdown on Czechoslovakia 
(1968) and the invasion of Afghanistan. 
Many of its leaders had not initially 
condemned Chmese aggression against 
India in 1962 and ultimately most of 
them were arrested. Today, the CPl(M) 
IS among the very few communist par¬ 
ties which still venerate Joseph Stalin, 
the Soviet dictator responsible for the 
massacre of thousands of kulaks, the 
Ukraine famine (in which a million people 
are suspected to have perished), the 
purges of old Bolsheviks, and the assas¬ 
sination of party workers, artists, and 
intellectuals. The reassessment of Stalin 
in the Soviet Union and the disclosures 
on how he made a pact with Hitler in 
order to grab Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia 
^ and parts of Poland and Romania have 



STALIN 

advocated the 
total supremacy 
of the socialist 
state and a rigid 
party structure 
where dissent 
could have no 
place 


RANADIVE 

isaCPKM) 
politburo member 
and an influential 
idealogue who 
feels that Stalin is 
being maligned by 
the present 
Soviet leadership 




left the CPI(M) unperturbed. The Indian 
comrades consider Gorbachev a near 
heretic who is leading the Soviet Union 
towards a dangerous, uncertain future 
and away from Marxist struggles in the 
Third World. 

Despite the brave, fiery words of 
their party mar^estos and programmes, 
the bulk of Indian communists are more 
pink tlian red. Revolutionary Marxism 
has been compromised to such an extent 
that the two major {ndian communist 
parties—the original and much battered 
Communist Party of India (CPI) and the 


breakaway Communist Party of India- 
Marxisl (CPI-M)--can at best be de¬ 
scribed as social democrats reconciled to 
parliamentary democracy and yet lured 
by the prospect of capturing state pow¬ 
er. The dogma, the frequent references 
to Marx, Mao and Lenin, are all conve¬ 
nient devices to hold on to an image and 
to authority. 

Indian communists, at the same time, 
have not been able to get over their 
hang-up of taking the ideological lead 
from one or the other major communist 
party of the world. The CPKM) today is 


noticeably inclined towards China, 
whereas the CPI still has the Soviet 
Union as its mentor. If the CPI some¬ 
times takes a very different stance from 
the CPKM), it is not because of diver¬ 
gent beliefs but because of their alle¬ 
giance. Not surprisingly then, the CPI 
has no hesitation in condemning the 
Chinese army action on the Beijing 
student demonstrators. In utter contrast 
to the CPKMl’s view, the CPI party 
organ, Kalantar, editorialised: "The 
communist, democratic, revolutionary 
and humanist people all over the world 
are stunned at the dangerous and bloody 
tragedy taking place in Bei)ing." Pointing 
out that the students had not raised any 
"anti-communist slogans but demanded 
demociacy in the socialist stale”, the 
editorial went on to point out that a 
similar incident in the Soviet Union’s 
Georgia province had led to the local 
party chiefs resignation and strong con¬ 
demnation from the Soviet communist 
party. 

I n the end, perhaps, what determines 
the curious twists and turns of Indian 
communism is the personalities that 
make up its geriatric leadership. For the 
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WHAT COMMUNISM 
STANDS FOR 





MARX prophesied that the working 
classes in advanced capitalist countries 
would overthrow their masters. This 
would usher in an era of socialism where 
the means of production would become 
social property, where all citizens would 
have equi liberties and where the 
antagonism amongst nations would end. 

He went on to argue that socialism would 
ultimately develop into communism where 
the state would wither away and human 
beings would form natural, collective 
organisations without having to oppress 
each other. 

LENIN took a slightly different tack with 
his theory of imperialism. He argued that 
revolution would not necessarily take 
place in advanced capitalist countries. 
Capitalism, he wrote, had advanced to the 
stage of ‘imperialism’. The capitalists of 
advanced countries were looting colonised 
and backward countries and feeding part of 
the loot to the proletariat in their own 
countries. The proletariat in advanced 
capitalist countries were thus being 
appeased. The historical contradiction was 
most acute, on the other hand, in the 
backward countries on the fringes of the 
advanced capitalist world. Lenin felt that 
revolution would take place in the 
‘weakest link’ in the capitalist chain. 

STALIN postulated that socialism could 
survive and flourish in one country. He 
advocated the total supremacy of the 
sbicalist state and believed that the 
historical transition could be achieved 
through sheer force. 

MAO ZE DONG turned Marx upside 
down and or^nised peasants to bring 
about a sociaUst state. He argued that 
revolution was possible even in a 
backward colonial/feudal country and 
thought that a revolutionary proletariat 
could develop after the revolution. He 
believed that revolution was a continuous 
process and urged the peq}le to ‘bombard 
the headquarters’ in order to ensure that 
the communist party did not grow rigid. 


pa^ 30 years, it is essentially the same 
set of individuals that has been guiding 
the two left parties. The CPI has seen 
some amount of upheavals since S.A. 
Dange, the unabashedly pro-Congress 
head of the party, was forced out, but 
the CPI(M) leadership has remained the 
same. E.M.S. Namboodiripad, B.T. 
Ranadive, S. Basavapunniah, Harkishen 
Singh Surjeet and Jyoti Basu constitute 
the CPI(M)'s unchanging face. (The 
other stalwarts, P. Sundarayya, Pra- 
mode Das Gupta and Harekrishna Konar 
are dead but no new luminaries of equal 
stature have replaced them.) All these 
men, now in their seventies and eight¬ 
ies, learnt their textbook Marxism in the 
pink decade, were nurtured on early 
idyllic views of the Soviet miracle and 
believed that the world would inevitably 
tuin red one day. 

It has not. If anything, it is the 
socialist world that is beset with prob¬ 
lems that are being solved the 
bourgeois way. 1'his confusion is re¬ 
flected in the Indian communists' total 
bankruptcy of ideas and the stagnation of 
the two major left parties. Tlie CPI’s 
influence has shrunk rapidly; its share of 
votes in general elections has dropped 
from a hi|^ of 9.9 per cent in 1962 to just 
2.7 per cent in 1984 while the number of 
its members in the Lok Sabha has 
plummeted from 29 to 6 during the same 
period. The CPI(M), of course, has 
been more consistent: it got 6.1 per cent 
of the total vote in 1980 and 36 seats: its 
performance declined only slightly in the 
next general elections (1984), when it 
got 5.7 per cent of the votes and 22 
seats. The CPI(M), however, largely 
remains a party confined to three 
states—Kerala, West Bengal and Tri¬ 
pura—and, despite honest efforts to 
expand its influence in other states, and 
in particular the Hindi belt, the party has 
failed to make much headway. 

The CPI(M)’s greatest inadequacy is 
in the realm of ideas. When the CPI(M) 
came to power in West Beng^, it 
launched with great gusto an ambitious 
land reforms programme. When land ran 
out, as it inevitably must and CPI(M) 
peasant leaders foupd that there was a 
limit to agricultural wages they could 
demand, the state CPI(M) leadership fell 
back to development tlirougli improving 
input distribution and pumping more 
money through the panchayats they had 
revitalised. All very well, but they are 
hardly Marxist solutions. Besides, it did 
not have a clue about what to do 
regarding the state’s stagnating indus¬ 
tries; the nationalised mdustries con¬ 
tinued to be subsidised by large chunks 
of taxpayers' money and power plants 
took years to be completed. At one 
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level, West Bengal’s Marxist leaders 
argued that they could not bring about 
dramatic changes because they had to 
operate within the bourgeois national 
framework: at another level, they took 
recourse to parochialism, loudly proc¬ 
laiming that the Centre was not giving 
Bengal its legitimate due and then going 
on to say that Bengalis must donate their 
blood and money to build a power plant. 

On major national problems like agri¬ 
cultural stagnation, technological back¬ 
wardness, growing unemployment and 
increasing population, both the CPI and 
CPKM) lave no clear-cut views. Their 
policies and programmes contain stock 
references to strengthening the public 
distribution system, implementing land 
reforms, organising movements for the 
landless peasantry, allocating more 
funds for poverty alleviation program¬ 
mes, fighting obscurantism and com- 
munalism, imperialism, and building the 
state sector. All laudable aims but not 
greatly different from the ones the ruling 
Congress(l) stands for. In fact. Prime 


INDIA’S PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMUNISM 



E.M.S. Namboodirlpad 



RajMhwsra Rao wldrMting a CPI rally: 
anubbad by BI9 Brothar CPKM) 

Minister Rajiv Gandhi has demonstrated 
more innovativeness in approaching 
national problems. 

I f Indian communists continue to feel 
smug, it is because their quest 
is for power and not ideas. What they 
have is a powerful ideology that guaran- 
f ip power. Marxism-Leninism, which 
1 ps to be the only scientific tool for 
dissecting historical processes, imparts 
a sense of righteousness of purpose to 
its adherents. And this is what 
propels the old men of the left. Then 
they have i^osts: Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Stalin and Mao. The pragmatism of the 
present day leadership in the Soviet Bloc 
and in China leaves ihem unfazed. The 
fact that these countries have found 
centralised planning, collectivised farm- 


dyotlBasu 


THE Cri(M) claims to follow Marx. 

Lenin, Stalin and Mao. But it does not 
seem to practice what it preaches. It 
violently opposed the radical left, which 
believed that socialism could not be 
achieved through the parliamentary 
process and advocated armed stniggle, as 
in Cliina. The CPI(M)’s programme 
admits that "like the Chinese, we have to 
fight feudalism. Our revolution is 
anti-feudal, anti-imperialist”. It then goes 
on to say that despite similarities, there 
are a lot of differences between the 
conditions in pre-revolution China and 
present-day India. This, according to the 
CPI{M), means that “peasant struggle 
along the Chinese path alone ('annot lead 
us to victory”. 

The CPI(M) is not, however, clear 
about what path will lead to revolution and 
victory. Its programme stresses that “the 
main question is not whether there is to be 
armed struggle or not, the main question 
is not whether to be non-violent or not. It 
is the reactionary ruling classes who 
resort to force and violence against the 
people and who pose for us the question 
whether our creed is violence or 
non-violence. Such a poser is a poser of 
Gandhian ideology, which in practice, 
misleads the masses and is a poser of 
which we must steer clear. ” 

The main task seems to be one of 
mobilising the discontent against the 
government. The CPI(M) programme 
believes: “The masses are slowly rising in 
struggle, no longer able to withstand this 
state of slow starvation and death. But it 
would be gross exaggeration to say that 
the country is already on the eve of armed 
insurrection or revolution, or that civil war 
is already raging in the country. If we 
•were to read the situation so wrongly, it 
would lead us into adventurism and giving 
slogans to the masses out of keeping with 
the degree of their understanding,** 

The CPI seems to stand for the same 
thing, except that it also believes that the 
ruling party should be helped at times in its 
fight against imperialism. 
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■ An entire generation of 
Bolsheviks were wiped out 
by Stalin It began with the 
assassination of Sergei 
Kirov, the legendary 
Leningrad Bolshevik leader, 
and ended with the 
infamous trials where 
staiyiarts like Bukharin and 
Rykov were made to confess 
non-existent crimes against 
the state 


1956 WlNBOfr 


■ A Chain of concentration 
camps was set up by the 
Soviet secret police in 
Siberia Between 6 and 15 
million Soviet citizens are 
believed to have been sent 
to these camps. 


■ Soviet tanks turned Budapest into a war zone buildings 
were demolished, the Hungarian parliament overrun and 
most members of the government taken prisoner 
About 10,000 Hungarians were killed Reason, the 
Hungarians dared to challenge the communist system 


■ The Chinese society was 
torn apart by Mao's call for 
allowing freedom of thoughi 
and expression. But matters 
went out of hand rapidly ano 
ultimately the nascent 
'revolution' came to a brutal 
halt. There were violent 
clashes between opposiiik 
groups and Beijing was |)sP 
under military rule. 


ing, isolationism, non-free market eco¬ 
nomics and the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat inappropriate for fulfillmg the 
needs of the masses has not led to any 
corresponding rethinking on the part of 
the two major Indian communist parties. 
They r'*main the champions of yester¬ 
days’ Marxism. 

The CPI(M), for instance, is perhaps 
the last remaining bastion of Stalinism, 
despite the fact that the Soviet dictator’s 
legacy today is associated with some of 
the worst aspects of socialism. Stalin’s 
thesis that socialism can survive and 
flourish in one country had spawned 
several corollaries, including the post¬ 
ulate that sheer force can bring about 
historical changes and the transition 
from socialism to communism. 

Stalin was the father figure of the first 
batch of Indian communists—and the 
survivors of that batch are today’s 
leaders of the CPl(M). When Gorbachev 
first began criticising Stalin and exposing 
his excesses CPl(M) leaders were vis¬ 
ibly piqued. Left Front cbaimian and 
West Bengal CPI(M)„ chief, Saroj 
Mukheijee pointed out; We firmly be¬ 
lieve that Stalin had made a great 
contribution to the development of the 
communist movement after the revolu¬ 
tion. in the formation and the ^owth of 
the Communist Party of India, Stalin 
played a great role. He was the source 
of inspiration for communist revolu¬ 
tionaries like Muzaffar Ahmed...” 
CPI(M) politburo member, B.T. Rana- 
dive, was even more annoyed. "Stalin is 
being used as a whipping boy,” he 
remarked last year. “The Soviets are 
explaining ^heir histoiy by effectively 
saying iheie weie tw had men—Stalin 
and Bi'.'/liiiev- cc ;poi ,-'le fot all the 
i . ' *1-. IS ' .1 an 'Kinest way of 

aiiah . . . ,ai.' allowing others to 

.o a I'scn.M'against Stalin and are 
' ,.ii..ti.i>. It.” Only when the 


Soviets subsequently toned down their 
criticism and started admitting that Sta¬ 
lin had also contributed a lot, did the 
CPl(M) leaders quieten down and accept 
that glasnost and perestroika were 
good. 

T he issue of Stalin had contributed to 
tbe breaking up of the Communist 
Party of India. It all started with Khrus- 
chev’s de-Stalinisation programme laun¬ 
ched in 1956. This sparked off a major 
internal debate within the CPI. Existing 
personality clashes within the party 
heightened differences and led to the 
formation of two factions. One group, 
led by S.A. Dange, supported the 
changed thinking in the Soviet Union and 
believed in closer cooperation with the 
ruling Congress party. It was no coinci¬ 
dence that it was about the same tune 
that Khruschev and Nehru met and 
hailed each other’s socialist policies. The 
other group, composed of P. Sundar- 
ayya, E.M.S. Namboodiripad, B.T. 
Kanadive, Harkishen Singh Surjeet, 
Jyoti Basu, Harekrishna Konar and Pra- 
miKle Das Gupta among others, con¬ 
tinued to hail Stalui and believed that the 
Congress party should be actively 
opposed. The growing ideological rift 
between the Soviets and Chinese helped 
widen the fissures in the CPI, with the 
anti-Dange group tending to side with 
the Chinese position. 

For public consumption, the commun¬ 
ists claimed that the rift within was 
purely due to ideological reasons. The 
main difference between the two groups 
supposedly stemmed from varying 
perceptions on the nature of the Indian 
ruling class. The Dange faction felt that 
the rufing party was nationalist and led 
by the big bourgeoisie, and hence should 
be helped because it was progressive, 
anti-imperialist (anti-American) and anti- 
feudal. Namboodiripad and company, on 


the other hand, thought that the ruling 
class was a pernicious combine of the 
bourgeoisie and big landlords, which 
compromised with imperialist forces 
abroad and feudal elements at home. 

Casuistry apart, the CPI increasingly 
began to behave like a party of two 
totally antagonistic factions; one pro- 
Moscow and the other pro-Peking. This 
took a particularly bizarre turn during 
the India-China conflict of 1962. In the 
initial weeks of the crisis, the commun¬ 
ists had kept mum. 

When there could be no doubt that 
China had indeed attacked India, com¬ 
munist members fi'om all over the coun- ^ 
try began demanding that their party 
take a stand condemning China. A.K. 
Gopalan, the then CPI leader in Parlia¬ 
ment, declared; "China’s naked. 


West Bangal police breaking up a 
demonstration: Intolerance of left rivala 
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treacherous and criminal aggression 
against India has shocked all those who 
value socialism and peace.” But the 
party’s national council continued to 
avoid criticising the Chinese. 

The CPI had by that time become the 
object of national hatred: communists 
were equated with traitors and in Calcut¬ 
ta, demonstrators routinely brunt effi¬ 
gies of Jyoti Basu and ChouEn-Jai. I'he 
tussle within the party came to a head on 
1 November 1962. What seems to have 
decided the issue was a violent proces¬ 
sion that had converged to tear down 
and set ablaze the CPI office in New 
^ Delhi where the communist leaders 
were huddled. The CPI national council 
later that day finally issued a clear 
statement condemning the Chinese and 
endorsing the Indian government’s stand 
on the conflict. Sutjeet and Sundarayya 



resigned trom the national council. But it 
was too late. The government was bent 
on teaching the pro-China group a les¬ 
son. Within a few days, 41 Maharashtra 
communist, includmg Ranadive, were 
arrested and later 60 West Bengal 
leaders, including Jyoti Basu who had 
turned intensely patnotic, were rounded 
up. 'I’he humiliation of the communists 
was complete. 

T he CPI never really recovered after 
that. The pro-China Icadeis be¬ 
lieved that Dange h.ad engineered their 
arrest to discredit them and m 1964, 
after months of bitter inner-party duels, 
they broke away to fonn their own 
party, the CPKMj. In the years since, 
the CPI(M) has fai outstripped its pa¬ 
rent organisation. All said and done, the 
CPl(M) remains a highly Stalinist party, 
tightly controlled by a handful of leaders, 
excessively sensitive to criticism and 
bitterly jealous of preserving its pre¬ 
eminent position in Indian left politics. 
The CPI(M) has never hesitated in 
weeding out individuals who have chal¬ 
lenged the central leadership or advo¬ 
cated a new line; at the same time, it has 
viciously combated the radical left, espe¬ 
cially during the Naxalite years, and has 
consistently tried to marginalise other 
left parties it has allied with. 

'Fhe credibility of Indian communists 
has not been enhanced by the deep 
fissures within the movement. And 
there is no hope of Indian communism ! 
presenting a united face in the near 
future. If not in terms of credibility but in 
terms of sheer electoral gains the Indian 
left would take a step forward if there 
was unity, especially between the CPI 
and the CPKM). But the CPI’s every 
effort to unite has been rebuffed by the 
CPKM) leadership. When the CPI held a 
massive rally this March ui Calcutta to 
commemorate its 14th party congress. 


the liKal CPKM) newspaper. Giinashak- \ 
ti, called the party ’Menshexik’ and I 
counter-revolutionary', which is about j 
the worst abuse for a communist party, 
fhe CPKM) newspaper added that the 
CPI rally had been a .success solelv 
because Jyoti Basu was supposed to 
have attended it. This kind of acrimony j 
is quite common iii the Indnn lelt. Indian | 
communists consequently are seen .is ! 
only marginally more respectable than 
their bourgeois counterparts, who, 
nevertheless, have proveci themselves 
more successful ui getting ahead 
Despite their loud claims to he the 
vanguard of the peasants .-ind workei s of 
this country, the Indian lelt has only ; 
stagnated. The CPI is shrinking into j 
oblivion and other parties, iniluding the I 
CPKM), find themselves unable to 
spread out from areas wliere they have 
traditionally been based. Indian com¬ 
munism today is associated wath old 
ideas couched in mcoinpi ehensible ter¬ 
minology. The old men of the Indian left ' 
have not been able to geiieiate any new ! 
ideas or the enthusiasm for a new order. | 
Their vision of freedom horn oppression I 
has never been ,i.. fractured as it is i 
today. The CPKM) programme proudly ! 
declares: "With more than 90 commun- | 
ist parties and a total membership of ' 
over 43 million, the woild communist j 
movement marches to its goal as the i 
noblest and the mightic'-t progressive ! 
movement of mankind in all history.” i 
Great words, but it t ikes a lot of ■ 
convincing Thi-re v/as no trace of | 
triumph or nobility in Or- auion in ' 
'ftananmen Square. ,^no vet. fndia's | 
largest communist parly endorsed the ] 
line that the party is alwavs correct, | 
even whe-n it muitiers innocents, .^ny | 
wonder why Indian communism is so j 
hopelessly left behind? j 

Indranil Banwiia I 
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DEMOCRACY DENIED 


The carnage at Tiananmen Square represents the reassertion of the 

authoritarian Chinese state 


W hat lb really going on m 
China’ Does anybody 
outside the country 
know’ For that matter, 
how much does anyone 
inside China know anyway’ Who could 
have predicted even six months ago that 
a million Chinese students would demon¬ 
strate in Beijing by usmg traditional 
Gandhian methods to demand 
‘bourgeois’ nghts such as freedom of 
speech and multi party democracy’ Or 
that the leadership of a totalitarian state 
(which China is) would agonise for so 
long over how to deal with the peaceful 
rebelhon before reverting to type and 


directed against the government’s poli¬ 
cies, the loudest voices clamoured for 
greater democracy The Chmese lead 
ers immediately clamped down on the 
dissent in the name of rectification 
Intellectuals, in particular, suffered 
heavily The ‘Hundred Flowers’ wilted 
quickly under the scorching censure of 
the Chinese state 

The second demonstration of people’s 
power was led by Deng Xiaoping him¬ 
self In 1976, a hundred thousand 
Chinese youth crowded into the famous 
Tiananmen (or heavenly peace gate) 
Square to commemorate the memory of 
Zhou En Lai This too was quickly 
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Bailing University students walk by armoured carriers defiant 


suppressing it with a heavy hand^ 
Voices demanding greater democracy 
have been heard in Chma before In 
1956, the C hinese government launched 
the ‘Let a Hundred Flowers Bloom’ 
campaign, ostensibly to allow the people 
to speak then minds The communist 
leaders, who believed that the progress 
the country had made since 1949 would 
be an insurance against criticism, were 
taken aback There was a flood of 
cnticism and while some of it was 


liiii 


Subiamaniam Swamy MP itudied the Chinese 
economy for his doctoral thesis He is the author 
oftconomic Growth of China and India 
670 1986 published this month by Vikas 


suppressed by the Gang of Four and 
resulted m the lemoval of Deng Xiaopmg 
from the office of vice premier Later, m 
1979, Chinese youth demanded greater 
freedom in what became known as the 
‘Democracy Wall’ protest Their de¬ 
mands were listed on hand-wntten post¬ 
ers which were pasted on a particular 
wall m central Beijing After tolerating 
this for some bme, Deng Xiaoping, who 
had by then come to power by deposing 
the Gang of Four with the help of the 
army, crushed the protest 
The present rebelhon for democracy 
IS thus the fourth manifestation of peo¬ 
ple’s power smce China’s hberation 


Unlike previous revolts, this one has 
proved difficailt to ansh The question is 
‘why’’ It IS the answer to this question 
that IS most interesting for the China- 
watcher In none of the earher rebellions 
did the Chinese army have to resort to 
killing unarmed civilians as it did on 4 
June 


China and India 

The compariiion is 
unflattering to the latter 

A s the tragic events in China 
unfold (and as it becomes clear 
that the true heroes m the post- 
World War II world are the Chmese 
students and their younger county- 
parts m Palestme), they provide an 
occasion for examining one important 
question—namely, is what hajmened 
in China m May-June 1989 a neces¬ 
sary consequence of rapid eccmomic 
growth? 

'There is a whiff of self-satisfficQon 
m the Indian air, 'The reasonmg 
behmd this smugness among Indian 
pohcy-makers (pohticians or other¬ 
wise) IS as follows; China expanded 
too fast this led to rising social 
tensions which could not be peaceful¬ 
ly contamed, and hence the tragedy. 
In stnkmg contrast, the far-si^ti^ 
policy-makers m India ensut^ a 
tortcHse pace of growth so thm social 
tensions would not inaease m an 
expbsive manner. 

What is the recyd of ecrniomic 
growth m China and India over the 
decade between 1977 and 1987? The 
earliy date is chosen to ooiimide with 
the reforms m China as well as the 
period dying which India took a step 
towyds true pofitical freedom with 
the electHm of its first Oppositum 
government in its then 30-yey hm- 
tory. 'The iaty date is chosen entire¬ 
ly cm the basis of the avalability of 
data. 

No matter what criteria are 
chosen, die ahschite and ooirpua- 
tfve Chinese econyt^c iMfonmancie 





The demand for democracy and de¬ 
volution of state power to the people is 
now assuming the character of an inter¬ 
national movement. The idea that au¬ 
thoritarian states which ensure a mini¬ 
mum quality of life are acceptable to the 
broad masses of people, gained currency 
in the 1960s and 1970s—even American 
liberals subscribed to it. During the 
Emergency in India, many American 
intellectuals with a professed love for 
democracy told me to give up struggling 
a^inst it and return to Harvard. They 
said that “trains were running on time”, 



ProgrMsiv* •oelal unrMt? 


has been truly outstanding (should 
one say revolutionary?). National in¬ 
come per capita increased in China by 
116 per cent as against only 18 per 
cent in India. (Unless otherwise 
staled, all data refer to the changes 
between 1977 and 1987.) China’s 
agricultural growth was 76 per cent, 
India's 16 per cent. And though we 
have had greater liberalisation in 
industrial policies, China’s industry 
grew by 218 per cent, India’s by 75 
per cent. 

W e all knew that Chinese statis¬ 
tics are not as sophisticated 
and ‘correct’ as ours. Hence, the 
above figures cannot be accepted 
without intensive scrutiny. Perhaps. 
But we all agree that trade data 
cannot be manipulated. Coincidental¬ 
ly, India and China had an almost 
identical level of exports in 1977— 
US $ 6.4 and $ 7.6 tnlto, respective¬ 
ly. Ten years later, In^ exports 
had risen by 96 per cent to $ 12.5 
billion. In contrast, Chinese exports 
had catapulted to $ 39.5 billion. 

The point is that no matter 
what critena are used, Clana's prog¬ 
ress has been truly spectacular and 
better than that of almost any other 
country in (he worid. That is what 
true perestroika can help achieve. 
Ovei^ tl»S5e is littie doubt ttet 
econonuc fr««dop in China (during 


and that Indians liked this more than 
democracy. Not one of them could 
foresee that India’s ‘dumb’ masses 
would revolt against the gross invasion 
of privacy that coercive family planning 
represents. Further, that their feelings 
were strong enough to cause the defeat 
of the Indira Gandhi-led Congress gov¬ 
ernment at the polls in 1977. 


A fter democracy was restored in 
India, the theory which held that in 
less developed countries, authontanan 
states were necessary for progress 



RagraMiv* mcM tension? 


the last decade) has been consider¬ 
ably greater than in India and that this 
has been one principal factor behind 
India k»ing, in perpetuity, the econo¬ 
mic race with Cl^. W someone 
please examine how much the follow¬ 
ing of the Nehru-Mahalanobis econo¬ 
mic model has contributed towards 
making India permanently backward? 

But did China’s fast economic 
growth lead to ipeater social tension? 
Argiraents which assume this are 
specious. It is not at all clear that 
slow economic growth means less 
tension; 


T he simple reality is that in China, 
social tensions have increased 
with rapid econcnnic growth; in India, 
social tensions have increased with 
anaemic economic growth. 

A mapr &ctor responsible for 
China’s growth—and one not given 
due importance—is the cultural atti¬ 
tude of the Chinese towards change. 
In particular, their enormous self- 
confidence, which allows them to 
admit past mistakes. (In contrast, 
our cultural attitwtes oppose change 
and self-examination-^ence, the 
late ectmomist R^| Krishna's remark 
that India was "knowledge-proof’.) 
This constwt setf-exanunation (an 
attribitte shared by another success¬ 
ful country, USA) has admitted of 
l»tb change and the partic4>ation of 
the masses. It is this al^ty to adnut 


suffered a setback. Yet, many intellec¬ 
tuals continued to be swayed by it. It is 
only a few years ago, after Russia's 
experiment with giasnost, that people 
realised that the concept of authoritanan 
socialism had failed. The doubting Tho¬ 
mases began to believe that human 
beings are willing to trade m some bread 
and stability for freedom of speech, 
action and movement. This realisation is 
of momentous significance and could 
result in the worldwide spread of demo¬ 
cracy. 

Therefore, the first jxnnt 1 wish to 
make is that the events in China repre¬ 
sent the demise of that neo-(eudal con¬ 
cept fostered by feeble left-wing minds 
and racially arrogant Anglo-Saxon intel- 


mistakes which has led the Chinese 
students to demand more political 
freedom. Yes, we have had economic 
growth, tiiey said; yes, reforms over 
the last ten years have made us 
considerably better off. Yet, their 
two nufjor slogans were "Down with 
bureaucracy” and “Down with cor¬ 
ruption", in that order. 

Let us ponder over these slogans 
for a moment. China has less 
bureaucratic controls than India 
(where the bureaucratic noose on 
economic freedom is tight as ever) 
and yet the Chinese clamour for even 
smaller doses of self-serving 
bureaucratic arrogance. In contrast, 
no one has adopted a reduction in 
bureaucratic controls as a political 
slogan in India, even though we aU 
know that corruption emanates from 
and is encouraged by this source. 

The eUte students at Beijing Uni¬ 
versity (it is likely that a targe 
proportion of them are related to 
bureaucratic and political leaders) 
were calling their own relatives, 
uncles and friends corrupt. Our own 
elite students, who come from simi¬ 
lar backgrounds, are unlikely to de¬ 
monstrate for political change. For 
that would mean an uKrease in social 
tensions, an outcome their parents 
spend sleepless nights to avoid. The 
contrast between the future of China 
and India is starkly captured by the 
following observation—in China, the 
students demonstrate to chan^ soci¬ 
ety and are willing to give their fives 
for it: in India, the students demons¬ 
trate to postpone exams and are 
willing to burn buses for it. 
SufjitS.Bhe«e _ 

Th« author, an oconomiat, is a $anior Fallow 
of Now Delhi's The PoHcy Group. 
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(Right) China's top 
leader Deng 
Xiaoping was 
opposed to 
extending the 
economic 
reforms into the 
political sphere 


(Left) Premier 
Li Peng, a 
hardliner, 
appears to have 
won out in the 
power struggle 




(Above) 
Pro-student 
party general 
secretary Zhao 
Ziyang has 
possibly been 
stripped of his 
post 


lectuals the idea that other people don’t 
mind being ruled by an iron hand if they 
are adequately fed. On the contrary, the 
desire for democracy is as fundamental 
as that for minimum standards of living. 

In China, the current demand for 
greater demo<'racy has its roots in the 
economic reforms. These led to a grea¬ 
ter awareness of the profit to an indi¬ 
vidual from freedom of action. Naturally, 
this resulted in more and more demands 
for economic freedom. The first demand 
was the freedom to sell their produce 
themselves—one that the Chinese au¬ 
thorities allowed under the guise of the 
'responsibility system’. This generated 
huge mcomes for farmers in the fertile 
coastal areas of Chma, who tlien deman¬ 
ded the freedom to buy consumer dur¬ 
ables and to own houses. This, in turn, 
led to pleas for the freedom of move¬ 
ment within the country, the freedom to 
accumulate and inherit wealth and. final¬ 
ly, the freedom to speculate and let 
market conditions determine prices. 

Deng Xiaoping, who Prime Minister 
Li Peng recently described as the “chief 
architect of reform and no one else” 
(perhaps, to disparage the party general 
secretary Zhao Ziyang, who first ex¬ 
perimented with economic reforms in 
Sichuan province), conceded to most of 
the demands. However, he drew the 
line when it came to price reforms. I 
remember the chilly response 1 received 
in Chma in December 1986 when 1 asked 
what happened to the proposed 1985 
Price Reform Plan. 

Had the Price Reform Plan been 
implemented, the Chinese economy 
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would have become classically and irrev¬ 
ersibly capitalist in character. It would 
have set into motion forces that would 
have fundamentally altered the Chinese 
power structure. Deng Xiaoping did not 
want this ft'om the very beginnmg. To 
his credit, Deng never favoured the 
political reforms that would have led 
Chma to become a ‘bourgeois' bberal 
democracy. 

W hile he was never for political 
democracy, he favoured radical 
steps to decongest the economic pro¬ 
cess, such as opening the economy to 
the West. But Deng miscalculated in 
ihmkmg that the Chinese, hungering for 
economic progress after the decades of 
privation, would not want political free¬ 
dom. Classical Marxist theory bolstered 
Deng's belief that the motivation of man 


The China of 1990 
will be closer to 
Orwell’s 1984. The 
irresistible force of 
Chinese aspirations 
met the immovable 
object of the 
iMrthorltarlan state, 
something,had to 
give, and it vyasOie 
people 



is purely economic. But Marx was 
wrong and all his predictions have been 
widely off the mark. The only place in 
the world where the state has withered 
away (Marx had predicted that it would 
everywhere) is arguably Bihar, but that 
is for a different reason. 

The tremendous economic prosperity 
China witnessed between 1978 and 1986 
(GDP grew at an unprecedented rate of 
8-9 per cent a year) has only fuelled the 
demand for political nghts. The 60,000 
Chinese students who returned after 
studying science and economics in west¬ 
ern countries did not forget their lessons 
in the political theory of democracy. In 
the West, they were exposed not only to 
prosperity but also free-wheeling discus¬ 
sions on politics. They also saw that 
leaders were toppled on the issue of 
corruption and probably thought; “If 
here, why not in China?” 

It is no surprise to me therefore that it 
is the youth of China who have rebelled. 

the Chinese leaders had suspected, 
‘spiritual pollution’ (a Chinese commun¬ 
ist term to describe the impact of 
bourgeois ideas on the people) had 
indeed taken place. Ideas had been 
planted in fertile young minds. Ideas 
which exposed the myth that the market 
economy everywhere was crumbling 
and that the poor masses of these 
countries were groaning for the advent 
of socialism—the kind of stupid mumbo- 
jumbo 1 keep hearing CPI(M) MPs 
mouth in Parliament. 

The other factor relates to the harsh 
economic reality that China is confronted 
with. By 1986, the country’s leaders 
discovered that piecemeal reforms had 
run out of steam. The Chinese peasan¬ 
try and workers could no longer sustain 
even a six per cent growth rate without 
major structural reforms to effect effi¬ 
ciency in the use of resources. Econom¬ 
ists are almost unanimous in the bebef 
that no economy can really be efficient 
unless the price system is free—that is if 
prices are related both to consumer 
demand and the cost of production and if 
the price level adjusts automatically to 
changes in demand and production 
costs. No system, other than the market 
economy, has been devised until now to 
ensure this. 

Deng Xiaoping was firmly against 
going as far as transforming China from a 
socialist to a market economy. But 1986 
was a year he had to make a choice: 
either swtch over to becoming a market 
economy or slide back into accepting 
greater controls. The reformed econo¬ 
mic system of 1986 was not stable 
because it was not self-sustaining. By 
that, I mean that Chinese economic 
reforms had set into motion trends that 
had to be reversed—by choosing be- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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tween a market economy and controls. 

I TTiere was no other way. 

I What were these trends? The first 
i was the sharp drop in public investment 
in agriculture, which caused the irriga¬ 
tion, public health and road systems of 
the rural areas to fall into disrepair. 
Earlier, it was the communes which 
invested in agriculture, which owned the 
entire farm output and which sold it to 
the state at pre-determined prices. The 
communes paid wages to the peasants 
and invested the economic surplus m 
public works. With the economic re¬ 
forms, the peasants directly sold the 
produce and bought houses and consum- 
i er durables with their incomes. They did 
not believe that the economic reforms 
were there to stay and so made no 
investment in community projects such 
as irrigation, roads and public health. 

I f the state raised resources by taxa¬ 
tion in order to make such invest¬ 
ments, then the goals of the economic 
reforms would have been reversed. 
While the leadership agonised over this 
dilemma, things were allowed to drift, 
leading, for example, to the scandalous 
situation that while death rates were 
declining the world over in the 1980s, in 
China, they actually rose due to lack of 
availability of public health facilities. 

The economic reforms also led to 
corruption and nepotism in high places. 
Since big money now played a part— 
what with foreign ventures, high agn- 
cultural prices and devaluation of the 
yuan (from 1.5 jmans per US dollar to 
3.8 yuans)—officials got their sons and 
sons-in-law appointed to various cor¬ 
porations de^g with purchases and 
sales of scarce commodities. This 
caused a lot of heartburn and jealousy. In 
fact, one of the main demands of the 
protesting students in Tiananmen 
^uare was just that: end official corrup¬ 
tion and nepotism. 

The thnrd trend was the most ominous 
of all. Economic reform and the income 
from it had turned the Chinese social 
power structure upside down. Earlier, in 
the rural areas, the most well-to-do was 
the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) 
soldier, who would bring goodies from 
the canteen stores to the delight and 
admiration of his peasant relatives. 
Now, the peasant sits before a colour 
TV in his brick house, drinking Cokes 
from his refirigerator and sneers when 
his relative in the PLA turns up with 
army goodies. Earlier, the commune 
party official was held in awe by the rural 
folk. Peasants had to bow and scrape 
before him to keep him in good humour. 
The commune party official did not earn 
much, but he had power. After ail, he 
dispensed the wage cheques every 


month to the toiling pieasants. But all 
that went with the reforms. Farmers 
earned their own im-omes. The com¬ 
mune party official thus became the poor 
cousin in the rural milieu. Everyone 
sneered at him. 

But despite this upheaval in the social 
hierarchy, the pany and the TEA bore it 
stoically. They might have iK'lieved that, 
after the peasants and workers tn-came 
rich, their turn would come too 

But by 1986, they began to feel 
differently. The benefits of reform did 
not appear to be filtenng down to the 
party and the PLA. It became clear that 
the economic progress could be sus¬ 


tained only by giving a free hand to those 
who had already become rich—the 
peasants (especially the top 25 per 
cent), the iiiban traders and the chiefs of 
commercial enterprises. 

T he party hardliners and the PLA did 
not want to do this. The problems 


The events in China 
signify the demise of a 
concept fostered by 
feeble left-wing 
minds: the Mem that 
other people don’t 
mind being ruled by an 
iron hand if they are 
adequately fed 


began from then. The ptirtv hanllini'r.s 
consolidated themselves and struck in 
Match last vear. Then fust victim w,is 
Hu Yao Hang, the paitv geneial secret 
ary In this, they had the support ol I lu's 
mentor, Iteng Xiaoping, who has always 
despi.sed any attempt to we.iken the 
communist party’s hold on the state .i 
hold he maintained hy keejiing the ai mv 
in good humour. 

In a sense, Iheiefore, the conflict 
between those who wanted the reforms 
to extend to political levels and those 
who were against this was inevitable. 
And the result was the bloodbath that 
took place in Tiananmen Square on 4 


June. 

It is quite apparent to me that China is 
set on the path of closing up the system. 
The crackdown on 4 June is the. signal 
that henceforth a coalition of party 
hardliners and the PLA v/ill run China, 
whatever the cicA Already, such a 
coalition exists in just one family: China’s 
President is Yang Shang Kui, a former 
army chief; his brother, Yang Baibing, is 
the political chief of the I^LA; and his 
son-in-law, Chi Haotian, is the present 
army chief, 

Fhe gunning down of the students in 
Tiananmen represents the beginning of 
the reassertion of the Chinese state in 
its old authoritarian form. In retrospect, 
the China of 1988-89 may appear as an 
aberration. The China of 1990 will be 
closer to Orwell’s 1984. The irresistible 
force of Chinese aspirations met the 
immovable object of the Chinese author¬ 
itarian state. Something had to give, and 
it was the people. Naturally. 
Subratnanhiin Swamy 



Uniformed Chinese magistrates |oln the demonstration: widespread sympathy 
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Jyoti Etasu addressing a workers' rally: Industrial unrest 


After 12 years of Left Front rule, West Bengals industry is in a shambles 


I t is a nightmare that haunts the 
comrades of the ruling Left Front 
government in West Bengal. Vast 
sections of the state’s industry 
have long since passed into inten¬ 
sive care—at least 148 major factories, 
including those belonging to several blue 
chip companies, remain closed due to 
lock-outs and strikes while thousands of 
ancillary units have downed their shut¬ 
ters, throwing over four lakh workers 
out of employment. Labour militancy has 
kept private entrepreneurs away and the 
government lacks the resources to in¬ 
vest in new ventures. The result; the 
queue for jobs is getting longer and 
longer and five and a half lakh jobseekers 
add to the list of around 43 lakh reg¬ 
istered unemployed in the state every 
year—the highest in India. 

Adding to the unending woes of the 
leftist rulers is the chronic power prob¬ 
lem. Though West Bengal is a surplus 
power state, power-cuts are a common 
enough phenomenon and rampant indis¬ 
cipline has eaten into the vitals of this 
key sector. But most disturbing peiiiaps 
are the rumblings of discontent within 
the Left Front—the smaller partners of 
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the coalition are engaged in a bitter and 
acrimonious fight with the dominant 
Communist Party of India (Marxist). 
And, above all, the charisma of the man 
who has seen the party and the govern¬ 
ment through difficult times in the past 
seems to be fading and chief minister 
Jyoti Basu’s most formidable asset, his 
scrupulous integrity, is being ques¬ 
tioned. To be fair, Jytiti Basu’s govern¬ 
ment has performed 
brilliantly in areas 
like Panchayati Raj 
and land reforms, 
but such successes 
have been obscured 
by the heap of fai¬ 
lures. Twelve years 
after the communists 
stormed the state, 
only a miracle, it 
seems, can pull West 
Bengal out of the ox¬ 
ygen* tent. 

IronicaUy enough, 
it was a dozen years 
ago that Jyoti Basu, 
then a fiery Opposi¬ 
tion leader, had 


drawn up a similar list of failures on the 
part of Siddhartha Shankar Ray’s Con¬ 
gress government, in order to persuade 
Pnine Minister Morarji iJesai to dismiss 
the ministry. Desai readily agreed. 
President s Rule was imposed and elec¬ 
tions held a few months later. With the 
spectre of the Emergency still haunting 
the electorate and S.S. Ray. who was 
blamed for the oppression during those 
dark days, still in 
charge of the party in 
West Bengal, the 
communists routed 
the Congress— 
securing 23() seats in 
the 294-member 
Assembly. The Left 
Front repeated the 
performance in 1982 
and, yet again, in 
1987, creating a re¬ 
cord of sorts: it is 
the only democrati¬ 
cally-elected left 
government in the 
world to have ruled 
uninterruptedly for 
so long. “'Fhe very 
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Bongal's industry 
beoMnssniore 
and more 
crisis-ridden, the 
various partners 
of the ruling Left 
Front squidUde 
amoiHK 
dieniseives 








fact that the communists have clun^j on 
to power for 12 tears is no mean 
achievement, but what sort of a Hent;al 
will they leave behind when thev bou 
out?” asks Subrata Mukherjce, Con 
ijress(I) MLA and president of the state ; 
unit of the Indian National Tr.ide I'nion : 
Congress (INTUC). 

In fact, this is the question that more 
and more people are asking these days 
And one factor that is worrying the 
committed leftist too is the malaise that 
IS plaguing the state’s industnal sectoi 
A state which accounted for 23 pet cent 
of the country’s total industrial output in 
1972, today manages a 
meagre 8.6 per tent. Even 
senior membets of the 
CPl(M) F’olitburo admit that 
if the steady decline is not 
checked, Bengal may well « -'W ” 
turn into a t’ast industnal 
wasteland. 

Statistics demonstrate the '* 

pitiable plight of Bengal’s in- .W, 
dustry. Take, for instance, , • 
the number of industrial li- '* 
cences issued to tlie state by 
the Centre during the past IHBiri 
decade. In 1973, West Ben- 
gal’s share of total industnal 
licences was only 6.7 per 
cent against 28.7 per cent for 
Maharashtra and 12.5 per 
cent for (lujatat. In 1980, 

West Bengal’s share came 
down to 4.5 per cent and in ' 
1986, the situation deterio- 
rated further when the state |||||||^^K 
accounted for only 3.4 per MtS9H 
cent of the licences issued. 

What IS m^pte, many of the 
licences issued to West Ben- 
gal were not even im- 1 

plemented: between 1977 ^ . I 

and 1981, out of a total of 
1,496 projects for which 
approvals were received, 
only 633 were implemented. 

In other words, no one 
was willing to invest in West i ■ 

Bengal: the stale govern- J 

ment, the Centre as well as 
the private sector all seemed reluctant 
to set up new ventures in the state. 
There are more chilling statistics that 
indicate the extent of industrial stagna¬ 
tion. During the Sixties, the average 
daily employment in registered factones 
in West Bengal increased to 1,()5,IX)0 
persons at a growth rate of 1.4 per cent 
per annum. But in the next decade, the 
increase was only 66,000 and the rate of 
growth 0.8 per cent. 'The decline con¬ 
tinued during 1980-1986 and the annual 
growth rate feU to 0.4 per cent. This 
steady decrease’in the aveiagc daily 
employment is a disturbing phenomenon 
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LAST 


year* about 
250 industrial units 
downed their shutters 
in West Bengal. These 
included giants such 
as Dunlop, Bata and 
Guest Keen Williams 
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INDUSTRIAL STAGNATION 


1978 1988 


■ Before the left 
came to power in 
West Bengal, the 
state accounted for 
21 percent of the 
country’s industrial 
output; and the 
. industriai growth 
rate was about 
4 per cent. 


• The state's 
contribution to the 
total industrial 
output had tailen to 
a sorry 8.6 per 
cent; and the 
mdustriaf growth 
rate was pegged at 
a miserable 
1 per cent. 


in the light of tiu‘ tact that (he percen- 
tag*- of t'ducaied iiiiemiiloved in West 
Bengal is much liighei than in oiher 
slates 

B ut this IS nol (lie lull stoiy. The 
u 'Willingness of iiuliistri.ilists to 
.set up new units iii West Bengal has 
heeii .icmnipaiiicd by the closure of a 
number of existing ones ovi'r the past 
few years. The must impoilaiit indus¬ 
tries 1)1 the state- iute, cotton textiles, 
tea and engineeimg goods have bi;en 
cnppled hv gi owing worker uni est ()ne 
b> one. the premu-r factones have 
dowiii’d tlii'ir slnitteis. L.ist 
jHHHj yi'ar alone, 3.50 

major units- iiuiuditig 
giants like Bata. Dunlop, 
Bfi/ei and (iiiest Keen Wil- 
hams ((tKW) clost-d their 
T factory gates, throwing .in 
- Jj estimated ihiee lakh work- 
Sj j ers out ol their |ohs. The 
'» ^ piohlem assumes alaiming 
propoitions when one takes 
info aiaoiint the nuinbei of 
supporting units which have 
‘I had to suspend work follow- 
i,—N mg (he closure of the big 
*T i- factones According ti) con 
gSf |\ servative esliiiiati-s ol the 
I Chambei ol Coni- 

merce, around 10 to 12 
foundries, en- 
gineenng units, hosieries 
and other industnal con- 
! ’^^^3 cerns on both sides of the 
I bIH (kinges are lying idle. 
maJHI "Both theeiiiplovi-rs.indthe 

-... militant unions .ire lesponsi- 

■' ble toi III*' prest'iil stale of 

9 affairs.” admits Manoraiijan 
Koy, president ol the WB 
chapter of the C’I’UMj’s 

B ...himl labour wing, the Ceiilie for 

Indian 'Frade I'lnons. 

’ITiat the Marxist bosses 
aie poor managers is evi- 
deni Irom th*- pertoinuiiice 
■ I ot state goveniment uiiiier- 
I takings. With the exception 
of a very few, most of the 45’ 
undertakings incur heavy loss«’s. Ram¬ 
pant indiscipline and corrupt stall aie 
believed to be the primary causes for 
the sorry state of thes*- iinils. 

Labour unrest and poor management 
have been the b.ine of yet another 
important sector; power. It all lh«- 
generating units ot the state achieved a 
plant l().ad factor (I’LE) of a little over 50 
per cent. West Bengal could easily cope 
with the jx-ak hour demand on any given 
day. But the .average ELK of all the 
units taken together is only around 30 
per cent le.iding to an acute shortage of 
power. 





j I'he stale of affairs at the 480- 
niegawatt Santaldih plant is an indicator 
of the malaise that plagues all the power 
plants in the state. The giant thermal 
plant at Santaldih ■ near Calcutta was 
I sanctioned by the Centre in 1965, but 
I the first unit was commissioned after 
i eight years. In fact. Santaldih has been 
! Jinxed from the very beginning: the day 
I the plant was declared operative by 
I Indu-a (iandhi, the first unit stopped 
I functioning and failed to generate even a 
i single megawatt. Things have not 
I changed much since then and the plant 
I continues to be the government's prob- 
! lem child. There has not been a single 
day when all four units of Santaldih have 
functioned and. despite all efforts, the 
plant generates a mere 60 megawatt on 
an average—a fraction of its installed 
capacity. The picture is not very diffe¬ 
rent at the Bandel. Kolaghat and DHL 
I (Durgapur Projects Linuted) generating 
I units run by the government. 

! The chronic power crisis, which has 
I adversely affected the Bengal industry, 

I IS largely a problem of the government’s 
! making. Soon after the Marxists came to 
I power in 1977, the government handed 
I out employment letters to several hun- 
! dred party cadres, most of whom were 
accommodated in the state’s power 
plants. Today, it is this section of the 
work force that is causing problems for 
I the authorities with their acts of militan- 
I cy and indiscipline. Chief minister Jyoti 
I Basu has even gone on record to say 
that “the need of the hour in the power 
sector is discipbne". 

But West Bengal’s 
rulers seem to be 
too busy sorting out 
their own problems 
to pay attention to 
those of the state. 

Dissension, which 
{ was unthinkable in 
I the past, is plaguing 
I the Left Front, with 
I the junior partners of 
! the six-party alliance 
i itching for a show- 
! down with the 
. CPl(M). However, 

I though the smaller 
j parties are constant- 
I ly carping at the 
i CPl(M), none of 
them has the cour- 
1 age to walk out of 
j the Fiont as this 
would be tantamount 
to jiolitical suicide. 

The CPl(M) too 
seems tired of lead¬ 
ing a motley group of 
left parties 


and IS now bent on flexing its muscles. 

The feeling among the junior Front 
constituents that they are being side¬ 
lined by the CPl(M) arose after the 
1987 Assembly elections when impor¬ 
tant portfolios like commerce, industry, 
higher education and housing, which 
were in their hands, were arbitranly 
taken away. But the bickerings within 
the Front came into the open during the 
panchayat elections in February 1988. 
'The Forward Bloc (FB) and the Revolu¬ 
tionary Socialist Party (RSP) felt that 
the CPI(M) had 
violated the seat dis¬ 
tribution agreement 
and was expanding 
its base at the cost of 
the smaller parties. 
The state FB and 
RSP leaders, who tiU 
then had regarded 
Jyoti Basu as the 
arbitrator in intra- 
Front disputes, pub¬ 
licly alleged that the 
chief minister was 
biased. Kamal Guha, 
the agriculture 
minister and a veter¬ 
an FB leader, said at 
a panchayat meeting 
in Coochbehar, 
“jyotibabu is paitisan 
and I don’t tf^ that 
1 can continue in the 
ministry any longer. ’’ 
Irrigation minister 
Debabrata Bando- 
padhyay of the 
RSP went a 


step further: “The CPKMj’s high¬ 
handedness is ruining the I^ft Front.” 

But the unkindest cut came from the 
most unexpected quarter. Jatin Chakra- 
borty, then the RSP PWD minister and a 
close confidant of the chief minister, 
charged Jyoti Basu with promoting the 
business interests of a fim with which 
his entrepreneur-son, Chandan, was 
once associated. To make matters 
worse, Jatin Chakraborty’s confidential 
letter with the controversial noting was 
published in the papers, precipitating a 
major crisis within the Front. 'The top 
rung of the state CPI(M) leadership took 
a tough stance, labelled Jatin Chakrabor- 
ty “a bar” and demanded the resignation 
of the PWD niinistei from the Cabinet. 

I The RSP leadership stood by Chakra- 
i borty and even the FB backed the 
i former PWD minister. The stage 
seemed set for a vertical split of the 
Front. But after two weeks of acrimony, 
a crisis was averted at the last moment 
when Chakraborty quit the ministry. 

The genesis of the dissension within 
the Front is, however, more deep- 
rooted. In the last decade, the CPl(M) 
has expanded its power base in the 
districts with the help of its local 
cadres—a fact that smaUer Front part¬ 
ners resent. ’There is also a growing 
feeling among the CPI(M) top brass that 
because of the minor Front partners, 
progress has been held up in vital 
sectors like agriculture, irrigation, food 
and supply and public works—the de¬ 
partments controlled by either the RSP 
or the FB. The feeling is not altogether 
unfounded as many of the ministers of 
the smaller parties are interested in 
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• When the Left Front 
govemnnentcameto 
power, the number of 
unemployed in the 
state was 14 lakhs. 


■ Today, there are 43 
lakh people without 
jobs In Bengal and a 
staggering 5.5 laldi 
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C'OVKR STORY 


IF 


West Bengal’s 
power plants 
operate at even a 
little over SO per 
cent capacity, 
they could easily 
cope with the 
peak hour 
demand on any 
given w 
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implementing developmental projects in 
areas where their parties have support 
bases. This kind of attitude has adverse¬ 
ly affected the image of the Front. 

It would be wrong to assume that the 
CPKM) is acting tough only because it 
wants to settle scores with parties 
which have been trying to embarrass it. 

In fact, even before relations between 
the CPI(M) and the Front partners 
soured, the party started trying to 
eliminate junior partners as part of a 
larger strategy. The idea of a f ront of 
left and democratic parties was first 
mooted by the Bulgarian communist, 
Georgi Dmitrov, as a tactic to achieve 
respectability by associating with social 
democrats and other left-of-centre par¬ 
ties. The theory envisages that the 
strategy will allow the communists to 
ultimately gobble up the minor parties 
and face the bourgeois democratic 
forces on their own. 'I'he history of the 
Left F'ront in West Bengal reveals that 
socialist parties like the Bangla Con¬ 
gress, the Bolshevik Party, the Socialist 
Party and the Marxist F'orward Bloc, 
which were all part of the Front, have 
ceased to exist. In the present Left 
Front, the other parties, besides the 
CPI(M), which still retain an individual 
identity are the Communist Party of 
India (CPI), the FB and the RSP. 

The latest disagreement between the 
CPKM) and one of its junior partners 
was sparked off by the CPI, which went 
ahead with an agitation to express 
solidarity with the workers of closed 
jute mills desjnte the CPKMj’s strong 
reservations. In fact matters came to a 
head when chief minister Jyoti Basu | 


publicly ndiculed the CPI leadership for 
resorting to a “a childish act". Says 
Curudas Dasgupta, the CPI Rajya 
Sabha member and a front-ranking lead¬ 
er of the party "There are bound to be 
differences of opinion within any 
alliance, but we must find ways to 
resolve disputes amicably." 

T he communists are clearly worried 
and the inevitable process of intro¬ 
spection has already begun. Comprom¬ 
ise has replaced struggle as the buzz- 



SOMETIME 

ago, leftist unions 
were vmy mfflitant and 
would strike work at 
the sN^test pretext. 

Now that the 
communists are in 
power, they meekly 
accept pay-cuts and 
retrenchments 
mmmrnmihmm 


word of the fiery comrades of yestery¬ 
ear. In 1979, chief minister Jyoti Basu 
talked of the evils of private sector 
monopolistic power. Today, Basu has 
found It necessary to "make it quite clear 
that they (large industrial houses) will 
receive all supp(*fl from the state gov¬ 
ernment as long as they abide by the 
laws ol the land". A chief minister who 
was once dead against private coiitiol of 
the economy is today looking around for 
industrialists to finance state protects. 

One result of this is that the govern¬ 
ment's attitude to labour issues has 
changed radically. In 19()7 and 1969 
when two successive left alliances came 
to power in the state, the leftist unions 
showed a deep mistrust of employers 
and struck work at the slightest pretext. 
Even in 1977, when the communists 
came to power again, their poll manifes¬ 
tos talked of "a ban on retrenchment". 
However, not much is heard of that 
now. In the late Seventies and early 
Eighties, even a single case of retrench¬ 
ment would spark off an industry-wide 
agitation. Today, despite the fact that 
more than three lakh workers are out of 
jobs in the organised sector, there is 
little protest. What is more, labour 
unions meeky accept pay-cuts, incre¬ 
ment freezes and retrenchment. 

Slowly but surely, the CFKM)-led 
Left Front has been compelled to begin 
singing a different tune. Till about four 
years ago, the party identified itself with 
the workmg classes, exhorting them to 
fight for their rights. Since then it has 
reversed that stand; but things stilt 
haven’t got better, 
ftajiv BagcM/Cafcutta 
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INDEPTH 


Of mafia dons and MLAs 


eet Sardar Krishnandan 
Singh. Over six feet 
tall, the hugely-built 
MLA from Bihar’s 
Arwal constituency 
maintains a private army, breaks laws 
with impunity arxi has greater faith in the 
bullet than the ballot. And, if police 
records are any indication, Sardar Krish¬ 
na, as he is popularly known, is the 
archetypal criminal-turned-politician. 
There are countless stories about the 
Sardar’s legendary exploits. 

Two years ago, for instance, Sardar 
Krishna turned up at Patna’s Holy Fami¬ 
ly Hospital with an escort of armed 
bodyguards. The MLA’s mission 
apiwently was to meet a patient. As the 
visiting time was over, the hospital 
authorities stopped him at the gate. 
Enraged, the MLA’s escorts fired shots 
in the air, scared away the hospital staff 
and gained access into the indent’s 
room. And, Sardar Krishna is proud that 
the people and the administradon admire 
his muscle-power. “Whoever controls 
the underworld, controls the state. If I 
go to my consdtuency with gun-toting 
bodyguards, the people are bound to 
look upon me as a bahadwr (hero),’’ the 
MLA argued. 

But ^dar Krishna is not a rare 
phenomenon in the country’s surcharged 
political scenario. The legislative 
assefnblies of both Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar—politically the two most impor¬ 
tant states-^e full of members whose 
activities would make the Arwal MLA’s 
exploits look tame. Many of them even 
hold key ministerial portfolios and the 
fact that they have criminal cases pend¬ 
ing, against them dues not seem to be a 
disqu^cation. 

However, the politician-criminal syn¬ 
drome is not lunited to the Congress 
cuhure as is often made out to be. In 
Bihar, during the Janata regime, Kapil 
Deo Singh, a minister in the Karpoori 
Thakur cabinet, admitted on the floor of 
the Assembly: "I am honest enough to 
declare that I keep goondas (toughs). 
For, without them, it is virtually im¬ 
possible to win elections.’’ Other Janata 
politicians were not as forthright and 
even though many of them patronised 
Uie underworld in private, they made 
desperate efforts to distance themselves 
fi'om criminals in public. 

No longer. Today, most politicians 
fi-om the ruling party or the (^position 
do not hesitate to be photographed in 


Both the politician and 
the criminal depend 
on each other 
for survival 


the company of men like Nazir Ali, the 
alleged drug-runner. Even Veer Baha¬ 
dur Singh, the Union minister who died 
while on a visit to Paris last month, had 
no qualms in sharing the dais with 
Bhul^ Maharaj, wanted by the cops 
under the National Security Act (NSA), 
during the Allahabad by-election. 

The criminalisation of politics started 
in the late Sixties when candidates for 
Assembly and Lok Sabha polls began 
taking the help of local toughs to intimi¬ 
date rivals and capture booths. In re¬ 
turn, the politicians used their clout to 
“protect” the toughs from the police, 
^me of them were even handed out 
lucrative contracts by their political men¬ 
tors. By the Seventies, a new breed of 
rich “businessmen” emerged on the 
scene, who, apart from providing the 
muscle-power during polls, began to 
finance politicians during elections. 




The emergence of Sanjay Gandhi on 
the political scene gave a fillip to the 
politician-criminal nexus. Money power 
and clout with politicians made many of 
them ambitious enough to contest the 
polls themselves. People like Virendra 
Pratap Shahi, against whom there is a 
string of cases, including murder, suc¬ 
cessfully contested the Assembly elec¬ 
tions in 1981 as an independent candi¬ 
date from the Lakshmipur constituency 
in eastern UP. 

The Janata Party which promised to 
restore morality in politics did not take 
note of Shahi's dubious reputation when 
it admitted the 38-year-old legislator into 
its fold. He was, however, thuown out of 
the Janata along with his close friend 
Akbar (Dumpy) Ahmed, not for his 
criminal background, but because of his 
anti-party activities. Both Shahi and 
Dumpy joined Menaka Gandhi’s Rash- 
triya Sanjay Manch but when the Elec¬ 
tion Commission refused to register the 
Manch as a political party, Shahi con- 

• Sardar Krishnandan Singh In polica 
custody: axsrcising 
mutcis powsr 
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tested the UP Assembly polls as an 
independent. Though he was behind 
bars under the NSA during the poUs, 
Shahi won by an impressive margin. 

I n fact, the 1985 Assembly polls in UP 
further cemented the politician- 
criminal nexus and sought to give the 
relationship some kind of respectability. 
Candidates with a shady past and an 
equally dubious present were put up by 
both the ruling Congress and the 
Opposition parties. And when the re¬ 
sults were announced, many of them 
emerged victorious. 

Forty-seven year-old Saiju Prasad 
Saroj was elected from the Pratapgarh 
Assembly constituency in UP on a 
Congress ticket, but has now joined the 
Opposition Janata Dal, Saroj has cases of 
kidnapping, criminal assault, wrongful 
confinement, landgrabbing, extortion 
and theft pending against turn. Shortly 
after he became a member of the UP 
Assembly in 1980, Saroj was charged 
with involvement in the abduction of a 
rickshawpuller’s daughter. The hapless 
girl, who was rescued from the MLA’s 
village, alleged that she had been crimi¬ 
nally assaulted. But the accusations did 
not affect his political career as he found 
a berth in the IIP cabinet soon after. 
What is more, Saroj was returned to the 
\ssernbly once again in 1985. 

Unieshwar Prasad Singh, the 56-year- 
old Congress(I) MLA from the Ci'lonel- 
gunj constituency in Gonda distnct of 
eastern UP, has an equally dubious track 



record. Singh has been implicated in 
several police cases including murder, 
attempts to murder, rioting and extor¬ 
tion. Like Saroj, Singh tmi was elected 
to the Assembly for the first lime in 
1980 and was returned in 1985. Singh 
has been fortunate enough to be acquit¬ 
ted in the murder cases while the other 
cases had to be dropped for lack of 
evidence. 

The Opposition tcxi has its fair share 
of MLAs with a criminal past in the UP 
House. Though Raj Bahadur Singh had 
several cases pending against him in 
different courts in the state, the Janata 
Party looked the other way and gave him 
a ticket to contest the Bayalasi seat in 
the 1985 Assembly elections. Though 



BhukkailUliarat 
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Singh remained beluiid bars for most of 
the time during the poll campaign, he 
emerged victorious, Singli today is a 
member of the Janata Dal. 

T he disturbing trend is th.it even 
senioi politicians no longer mind 
being associated with notonous ele¬ 
ments. Faziul Ban, MLA from UP's 
Gonda district, recently alleged that 
several members of the Congresstl) 
including AICC(I) general .secretary 
Ghulam Nabi Azad and Jagad.imbika Pal, 
a minister in N.D. Tiwan’s ministry, had 
attended a party hosted by a suspected 
arms and drugs smuggler against whom 
the directorate of enforcement had im¬ 
posed a Ks 20-lakh penalty not very long 
ago. 

Kven in the past, the UP Assembly 
had witnessed angry exchanges be¬ 
tween rival jioliticians over the activities 
of .some of the state’s ministers Kaghu- 
bir Singh Yadav, the MLA from Mainjiun 
and a senior minister, was alleged to be 
providing shelter to dacoits from his 
area. Sitaram Nishad, another minister 
in the Tiwari cabinet, was charged with 
being involved in a murder case. The 
minister, however, was acquitted by the 
court for lack of evidence. And the police 
had once issued an arrest warrant 
against Brajendra Pal -Singh, another 
member of the UP ministry. 

Aware of the fact that they tould be 
conveniently discarded by their political 
mentors when in trouble, the present 
generation of underworld dons maintains 
photo-albums and even au¬ 
dio-visual evidence to 
“prove” their connections in 
high places. Take the exam¬ 
ple of Bhukkal Maharaj, the 
undisputed king of the Alla¬ 
habad underworld. Maharaj, 
who IS a petitioner in a court 
case against the IH* govern¬ 
ment and his one lime men¬ 
tor Veer Bahadur Singh, felt 
that he had become a pawn in 
the fight between the late 
chief minister and N.D. 
Tiwari. the present incum¬ 
bent. It was Veer Bahadur 
Singh who had revoked the 
NSA warrant against him so 
that he could utilise the ser- 
ices of Maharaj during the 
Crucial Allahabad by-election. 
In fact, Maharaj had attended 
several Congress(l) meet¬ 
ings in Allahabad in the com¬ 
pany of party bigwigs. But 
immediately after Veer 
Bahadur Singh lost his chief • 
miiustership to Tiwari, the 
the latter reopened 



• Mulayam Singh Yadav (laft) with ‘Anna', king of tha Lucknow underworld 


the case ai?ainst Maharaj. 

Said Trakash Chandra, the Luckftow- 
bas«‘d lawyer for Maharaj; “It is alleged 
that on 30 March, 1988, Bhukkal Mahar- 
aj came with armed gorms and forcibly 
prevented other bidders from taking 
part in an auction for liquor shop licences 
in the civil court compound in Allahabad. 
A complaint was lodged with the police 
and the then district magistrate, I’ C. 
Chaturvedi, issued an arrest warrant 
under the NSA against Maharaj Similar 
orders were also 
passed against 
Maharaj’s sons and 
close relatives, but, 
strangely, they were 
never executed.” 

The lawyer went 
on to add: "Then 
came the Allahabad 
“election and Maharaj 
actively campaigned 
for the ruling party. 

We have photo¬ 
graphs showing 
Maharaj garlanding 
Veer Bahadur Singh 
and sharing the dais 
with him. How can 
the police say that he 
was absconding? If 
the government was 
not serious about ex¬ 
ecuting the NSA 
arrest warrant, sure¬ 
ly he had not com¬ 
mitted any crime." 

Bhukkal Maharaj’s 
petition states that 
he cannot be 
arrested under the 
NSA because 


the warrant against him was revoked 
and no fresh orders were issued in its 
place. The UP government’s argument 
is that the warrant was never revoked. 
The lase has now gone to the Supreme 
Court where embarrassing details are 
bound to be revealed as Maharaj is said 
to have recorded all his conversations 
with Congress(I) party bosses on tape. 
Chandra has already produced several 
photographs of Maharaj with Congres- 
s(l) bigwigs before the court. 


B ut such incidents have not deterred 
politicians from associating them¬ 
selves with law-breakers. Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, the Janata Dal chief of the 
Uttar Pradesh unit, makes no attempt to 
conceal his association with Aruna 
Shankar Shukla, a man against whom 
there are at least 26 cases pending in 
diffrent courts in the state. Recently, 
Shukla organised a lavish function to 
honour his mentor. Defending Shukla, 
Mulayam Singh said: "Ninety per cent of 
those charged under 302 IPC (murder) 
are basically good people. Sometimes 
they kill a person on the spur of the 
moment. Somebody insults you and you 
whip out a gun and shoot him. They are 
not habitual offenders. Aruna Shukla is 
not a criminal. His brother was shot 
dead and when the police did not help 
him to punish the culprits, he used force 
to avenge his brother’s death.” 

The UP PCC(l) chief, Balram Singh 
Yadav’s friendship with Latoon Singh 
has raised a lot of eyebrows but Yadav 
seems least bothered. At a public rally in 
March this year, Balram Singh 
embraced Latoori—the police have reg¬ 
istered 18 cases against him—before a 
massive turnout. What is more, soon 
after the event, Latoori was introduced 
to Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. Said 
Balram Singh Yadav; "Latoori is not a 
criminal. He is a widely respected man. 
It was V.P. Singh who had instituted 
false cases against Latoon when the 


Greasepaint for the legislator 


Virendra Pratap Shahi takes to acting in films 

F rom crime to politics to the silver 
screen, Virendra Pratap Shahi 
has come a long way. The 38-year- 
old MLA from Gorakhpur, whose 
involvement in gang wars earned him 
the sobriquet ‘mafia don’, is now 
putting on the greasepaint. Shalu, a 
Rajput, feels that his caste has been 
much maligned in popular Hindi films 
and is aU set to redress the celluloid 
wrong. "Hindi films always show 
zamindars as oppressors. ’This is not 
true. As a Rajput—which is the caste 
of zamindars — 1 can tell you that 
they can be friends of the poor and 
underpriviteged,” asserts Sh ah i. AikI 
an offer to play the role of a “good 
xuimdar” came Shahi’s way recent¬ 
ly. Last month, on the sets ol 
Kari^aaa kisnut ka in Lakstanipur, 
his constituency, Shahi expbi»sd 



• ShaM: playing ttM 
do-goodar 


how much he epjoyed playing the 
do-gooder. 

'The film is being produced by a 
friend of his, but Shahi admits to teve 
modified the dialogue so as to iq^ar 
as a modern-day Rt^in Hood, an 
image goes contrary to tus 
polke record. In 1981, when he 
contested the Assembly elections as 
an independent from Lakshm^ur, m 
Gorakhpur district, and wc^ Shata 
had 63 criminal cases, including 
several murder charges, pendBng 
against him. The cases were still 
pendmg when Siahi ctmtested frrom 
the sanle craistituency in 1985 and 
won. 

Today, the MLA would film to 
forget that dwpttf.;(rf las life. “It 
was circamstance. There was a 
caste livi^ between Hati Stankv 
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former was the chief minister of the 
state because Latoon protested against 
Singh’s policy of encounters against the 
Yadavs.” 

Though Balram Singh Yadav tned 
desperately to argue that the Congres- 
s(I) does not encourage criminals, there 
is the instance of Pandit Ramgopal 
Mishra, who was recently elected chair¬ 
man of the Congress! 1)-controlled Sita- 
pur ziUa parishad. Mishra was acquitted 
in a murder charge in 1972 but the police 
registered two other murder cases 
against him in 1983. Besides, Mishra is 
also said to be involved in gambling, 
rioting and violation of excise rules. Said 
Balram Singh: "We sent a team of 
observers during the elections and they 
reported that Mishra was the unanimous 
choice. We are not thanedars that we 
investigate a man’s past." 

The two leading lights of Gorakhpur’s 
murky politics —Gorakhpur is the home 
district of the late Veer Bahadur Singh— 
are Han Shankar Tewan and Virendra 
Pratap Shahi. both known for their 
disregard for conventional laws and reg¬ 
ulations. Not very long back, the follow¬ 
ers of Tewari and Shahi fought pitched 
battles on the streets but now both of 
them have agreed to maintain peace for 
some time. 

V iolence and bloodshed have always 
been a part of Bihar’s caste-ridden 
politics. Just before the 1983 Assembly 


Tewari (the other notorious MLA 
h'om Gorakhpur) and me. He is a 
Brahmin, 1 am a Rajput In a caste 
war, some i^xiple always die, but I 
do not consider myself a criminal,” 
says Shahi, t^ing to explain away l^s 
past And since the dons became 
le^slators, they have been more 
discreet in their operations. With 
political clout has come responsM- 
ity. Thoufdi Shahi is yet to be acquit- 
t^ in several murder cases, no one 
in Ms area dare opeidy refer to him as 
a mafia don. 

What made him choose the silver 
screen? "It is just another i^tform 
like politics. 1 feel as someone fix»n 
the zamBidar ctess, I should set right 
the misrepresentatkm.'* 

Pious intentkms qiart, there is 
another reason why Shahi is playing 
the ‘good @iy' on the screen. "There 
is g^g to be a v»!eo war in the 
coming eiectkms. {.intend making 
video cassettes of my ffim md show* 
ing It in the v^es.,.a$ part <A my 
campaign,*'{te says.* 


polls in the state, all tbc r)().fi20 election 
fxioths were declared "sensitive" by the 
Election Commission As many as 2(k) 
paramilitary personnel were rushed to 
Bihar to assist the state police. But all 
efforts to prevent anarchy pioved elu¬ 
sive; 63 persons, including four candi¬ 
dates, were killed and another 2('(i were 
seriously injured during the polling. In 
fact, statistics show that violence has 
always been an integral patt of Bihar’s 
democratic process 


• Tapathwar Singh: an entrenchad mafia? 





Nowhere else is the mati.t mote firmly 
entrencbod as in Bibai, .iiul the politics 
of the state revolves round the coal .md 
cooperative dons. Komier cooperative 
ministet Siddheswar I'ra.sad feels that 
Bliagwat Jha Azad lost his chief minis¬ 
tership beiaiise he tried to strike ;il the 
toots of the powerful coo|H'iative lobhv. 

Legislators with a criminal past are 
common enough entities and the House 
IS packed with them. Vijeiidra (iope, 
C'liandrabali Thakur, Awadli Bihari 
Chowdhury and Aditya Singh all of 
them have a host of police cases pending 
against them and thev all lead iival gangs 
in the state Two years ago, the two 
MLAs from the Jehaiiabad disliict, Kam 
Jatan Siriha and Sardar Krishna, were 
embroiled in a court case in I’.itna. The 
order passed by the I’atna High Court is 
a revealing reflection on the stale of 
affairs in Bihar. Tlu> judge noteil. “The 
case presents a true picture of politk'ians 
today—a picture ol post-election gang 
warfare. One group was led by the 
petitionei, Kaiii J<itaii, and llie other led 
by Sardar Krishna, both members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The two groups 
fired at each other. The CRl'F inter¬ 
vened and the result was that one jawan 
and four others were killed...Our dt'ino- 
cratic pattern of society stands in great 
danger from persons like the peti¬ 
tioner. .’’ 

But such scathing observations have 
had little impact on the political system. 
The pious intentions of some individuals 
notwithstanding, the pohtician-cnmmal 
nexus, it seems, has tome to stay. 

PatraialdM CMdmrl—lLucknow, 
Gorakhpur and Patna 
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_NETOBEAT_ 

Doctors strike back 


Junior medical staff cease work in Delhi’s government hospitals and the 
city’s health services are thrown completely out of gear 


I t always causes public inconvenience 
when some f^oup or the other 
decides to strike to protest non- 
acceptance of their demands by the 
government. But there is nothing c]uile 
like a strike by junior doctors of govern¬ 
ment hospitals to put things totally out of 
kilter. And when the medics of Delhi 
went on strike on 16 May to press for 
higher wages, they were well aware 
what devastating effect their actions 
would have on the city’s health services. 

Sure enough, the functioning of gov¬ 
ernment hospitals was completely para- 
lyse*d, with patients lying unattended and 
in some cases being unable to even gam 
admission. Those who suffered most 
were the poor, who could ill-afford going 
to pnvate oractitioners. But even amidst 
such public suffering the strikers carried 
on. regardless. 

Strangely, the genesis of the current 
I nsis lay in the last major strike of junior 
doctors in 1986. At that time the gov¬ 
ernment had entered into an agreement 
with the Junior Doctors Federation 
ODF) of New Delhi, which was 
binding on both parties, lliis agreement 
had It that the remuneration of junior 
dcH'tors would be revised as and when 
the salaries of other government ser¬ 
vants was increased, including revision 
made in the Fourth Pay Commission’s 
recommendations. Tliis clause proved to 
the problem area. 

Only a year later (in 1987), the 
government revised certain emoluments 
of service doctors including their non¬ 
practising allowance (NPA). The junior 
doctors promptly invoked this clause and 
asked that their salaries be suitably 
revised too. The health ministry did not 
even bother to respond to the demand of 
the JDF until the last minute. ITie 
dcHtors, for their part, contended that 
there was no reason why they should be 
denied the mcrease which had been 
given to medical practitioners serving in 
the Central Health Service, Central 
(lovemment Health Service, Indian Rail- 
way.s. Employees State Insurance Cor¬ 
poration. New Delhi Muniapal Commit¬ 
tee. Muncipal Corporation of Delhi and 
World University Services, The govern¬ 
ment counter-argued that the clause in 
question was '‘vague", and that its 
implementation was fraught with serious 


financial and administrative impbcations. 

All the health ministry had to offer 
was a pay hike of Rs 263 for junior 
residents and Rs 216 for senior resi¬ 
dents. The medics weren’t having any of 
this, and instead, held out for an in¬ 
crease of Rs 600 as NPA and a conting¬ 
ency allowance of Rs 100 for junior 
residents and Rs 250 for senior resi¬ 
dents. And they reiterated that they 
would not stand for anything less than a 
total implementation of the 1986 agree¬ 
ment, as they perceived it. 

B y then it had become a prestige 
issue with the government. Decid¬ 
ing that it wouldn't do to give in to what 
they thought were unreasonable de¬ 
mands, the authorities decided to let the 


doctors continue their strike, while they 
recruited 500 new doctors to carry on 
the emergency services. All the junior 
doctors got was an ultimatum in the form 
of a government notice which read: “You 
are advised to join dutie.i immediately, 
failing which your services will stand | 
terminated from the date of expiry of the 
period of one month from the date on 
which tins notice is served on you m 
accordance with Clause 3 of the appoint¬ 
ment letter.” 

'I’ht JDl*' reacted by rejecting the 
notice forthwith, ,tnd for good measure, 
burning copies vji outside the health 
ministry’s office in Nirman Bhavan on 5 
June. Said a member of the organisation: 
“Recruitment gimmicks and termination 
orders speak volumes of the way in 
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which this government deals with the 
just demands of its employees. Is it (the 
government) only a feudal landlord get¬ 
ting maximum work out of its slaves at 
minimum wages?" In an impressive 
show of unity and strength, the medics 
formed a human chain outside the head¬ 
quarters of the Union health ministry. 
(Contrary to the expectations of the 
government, the termination of service 
notice didn’t break the resolve of the 
strikers. Instead as a JUF spokesman 
put it: "Termination led to determina¬ 
tion. ’’ 

The members of the organisation, 
\ however, are quick to point out that they 
^ are on call should the government invite 
them in for negotiations. "We have 
•always come to the table whenever 
summoned, even at midnight. But the 
government's line seems to be ‘take it or 
leave it’. ’’ In fact, informed sources have 
it that the authorities have aheady 
informed, the heads of medical institu¬ 
tions in the city that the government 
intends to abolish the residency system 
and replace it with a method of recruit¬ 
ment through the Union Public Service 
Commission. 



To make matters worse came the 
news that the Joint Action Council of 
Service Doctors Organisation (JACSDO) 
announced-that it was going on stnke on 
19 June, to demand a higher starting 
salary, three time-bound iiiomotions, 
enhancement of retirement age and 
increased NPA. These demands had 
been pending since the nationwide strike 
they went on in 19b7. The government 
had announced a package then, in re¬ 
sponse to these demands, but the mea¬ 
sures remain unimpleinented to date. 
Even the appeal by health secretary K. 
Srinivasan that they defer their strike 
didn’t make them change their minds. 
Standing up for their fellow doctois of 
the JDF, the JACSDO warned the gov¬ 
ernment that if any disciplinary action 
was initiated against the striking medics. 
It would be forced to take ‘direct action’. 

F urther drama was provided when a 
clash took place between the sink¬ 
ing doctors and the police ;it the Kalawa- 
li Saran Cluldren’s Hospital. According 
to the police, the violence resulted when 
the sinkers refused to let some new 
recruits join work at the office of the 


The strike had the 
functioning of 
government hospitals 
completely paralysed. 
Those who suffered 
the most were the 
poor, who could 
Uhafford going to 
private practitioners 


hospital’s deputy medical siipennleiulent 
Dr A.K. Sarkar, The dintors have a 
slightly different version to offer, 
though. 'I'hey say that about (It) of them 
were deiuonslrating outside Sarkai’s 
office when the |X)hc(‘ asked them to 
leave, threatening to use force if they 
didn’t vacate tlu- premises jieacefullv 
When they refused to comply, the (lolice 
beat them up, manhandling many of their 
lady colleagues tiHi. At least thr«‘e 
diK'tors were injuied in the ensuing 
melee. 

After the incident, the Bar Associa¬ 
tion ol Delhi olfered to fight a public 
interest litigation case in support of the 
striking doctors’ demands and also legis- 
ter a cnminal case against the police for 
assaulting the junior dixtors. It also 
offered financial aid to the JDF foi; 
running parallel out-patient departments 
(OPDs). On the other, the government 
has issued instructions to the hospital 
authorities that it should take stern 
action against junior doctors if they 
indulged in misbehavioui. 

'I'he JACSDO res|K)nded with a press 
release which read: “Such evasive atti¬ 
tudes on the part of the government are 


climate for dialogue but it also deepens 
the existing ensis of confidence lietween 
the doctors and the government.” In 
fact, the doctors have decided to com¬ 
mence on a mass contact programme. 
Said a JDF leader: ‘‘Our efforts will be to 
first offer sincere apologies for the 
inconvenience caused to the common 
people and then explain that we cannot 
afford to fntter away the hard earned 
gams of 1986, which were the result of 
12 years of struggle.” 

Whether the people, put out by the 
complete break down of health services, 
will buy this ar^ment, however, re¬ 
mains to be sefen. 

ANu SmxmuiNmw DM 



not only not conducive to a proper 
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The package is available at the folltiwing Ashok Croup Hotels- 
*Agra Ashok; Aurangabad Ashok; 'Hotel Ashok, Bangalore, 
Bharatpur Forest Lodge; Japfu Ashok, Kohima; Kalinga 
Ashok, Bhubaneswar; Bodh^ya Ashok; 'Airport Ashok, 
Calcutta, Hassan Ashok; 'Jaipur Ashok; Jammu Ashok; 
Khiuuraho Ashok; 'Kovalam Ashok Beach Resdrt; Madurai 
Ashok: Temple Bay Ashok Beach Resort, Mamallapuram; 
'Lalitha Mahal Palace Hotel, Mysore; *Lodhi Hotel, Hotel 
Ranjit, New Delhi, Pataliputra Ashok, Patna. Ranchi Ashok; 


Brahmaputra Ashok, Giiwahati; Shaiini Palace Ashok, 
Kolhapur; 'Ratanada Ashok, Jodhpur,- Nilachal Ashok, Puri; 
'Varanasi Ashok; Pondicherry Ashok. 

• Expenditure tax applicatde. • 

For information and bookings, contact any Ashok Croup 
Hotel or the Ashok Network Service; Bombay Tel.; 2022575, 
2023343, Calcutta Tel.: 435208, 435264; Delhi Tel.: 600121. 
600412; Madras Tel.: 473078, 472186; Bangalore Tel.; 79411, 
738S4. 
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ON THE LINE 


KULOIPNAVAR 


The i^it connections 


Or how public functionaries occupy key posts, thanks to their links with 

the powers that he 


A pparently, there is no hard and fast 
rule for appointment of advisers to 
the Governor during President's Rule in 
a state. Punjab Governor Siddharlha 
Shankar Ray did away with the institu¬ 
tion till the time came to accommodate 
Ribeiro, then director-general of police 
Ray is now looking for one more 
adviser. ‘‘But I can’t get one,” he says. 
What it means is that he has not yet 
found anyone who would be subservient 
enough to play the Centre’s games and 
at the same tune carry out the orders of 
Buta Singh, P. Chidambaram and Ray 
himself. 

Jammu and Kashmir Governor Jagmo- 
han, himself an expenenced administra¬ 
tor, had to accept two serving officers as 
advisers: Qureshi from the IPS and 
Naresh Chandra, then a state chief 
secretary, from the IAS. The conven¬ 
tion then was to appouit officers who had 
retired or were nearing retirement. The 
argument was that serving officers 
might be inhibited by the prospect of 
being judged by a non-Congress(I) gov¬ 
ernment in case it came to power later. 
The rule was changed to suit certain 
high-ups. 

In ’Tamil Nadu, the appointment of 
retired hands was revived. V. G. Ramak- 
rishnan, former petroleum secretary, 
was appointed as adviser to Governor 
P.C. Alexander. He and Alexander failed 
to deliver the state to the Congress(l), 
though certainly it was not for lack of 
trying. Ramakrishnan did not have to 
face the wrath of the DMK government. 
He was sent to Brussels as India's 
ambassador, a coveted position. 

Even curiouser is the appointment oi 
three advisers to the Karnataka Gov¬ 
ernor. The appointees, S. Venkitarama- 
nan, S. Varadan and K.N. Singh, one 
retired hands. None of them has served 
in Karnataka before. Whatever may be 
the reasons for their appointment, 
favouritism seems to have played an 
important part. 

Venkitaramanan is an officer for all 
seasons, he was finance secretary under 
V.P. Singh, Rajiv Gandhi, N.D. Tiwari 
and S.B. Chavan. He managed to sur¬ 
vive because he was careful not to 
disobey any instruction from the two 


blue-eyed boys in Rajiv C.andhi’s secre 
tanat. Gopi Arora and Montek Singh 
Ahluwalia, even if he liad any resetva- 
tions about it. 

Venkitaramanan expected to become 
the cabinet secretary; in the norma! 
course he should have got the post. But 
it was T.N. Seshan, two yeais junior to 
him, who, by ingratiating himself with 
Rajiv Gandhi, got the job and also 
managed to retain his old portfolio, 
secretary (security). Venkitaramanan 
was first made officer on sjiecial duty in 
the finance ministry and later adviser to 
tlie Prime Minister. 

As adviser to the Pnnie Minister, 
Venkitaramanan wanted to settle scores 
with Gopi Arora, who succeeded him as 
finance secretary But before he could 
do so, Gopi .'^rora had him dumped in 
Karnataka as adviser. What Venkilar- 
amanan did not realise was that (iopi 
Aiora’s equation with Rajiv Gandhi had 
not diminished with his departure from 
the PM’s secretariat. Now he is hoping 
to get the Reserve Bank of India’s 
governorship, but uopi Arora still holds 
the trumpeard. 

The second adviser, S, Varadan, has 
been rewarded tor his services when he 
was President Zail Singh’s secretary. 
Initially, Varadhan was not keeping the 
Pnnie Minister infonned of Zail Singh’s 
manoeuvres, but the threat of a transfer 
from Rashtrapati Bhavan made him fully 
“cooperative”. Later he was posted as 
secretary, coal department—-the post 
from wluch he retired. The delayed 
recognition of his talents is due to his 
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As adviser to the 
PrimO Minister, 
Venkitaranianan 
wanted to settie 
scores with Gopi 
Arora, who succeeded 
him as finance 
secretafy. But before 
fiecdiiiddosd, 
Aromhadhim 
dump^ in Karnataka 


delayed “cooperation” 

K.N. Singh, the thud adviser, has no 
distinction except his connections with a 
lop officer who is close to Rajiv G.indlii 
these days. .Singh was revenue si-ctet 
ary in 198.'1 and then seuetary isl.itis- 
tics) till he lelired. The appointment 
must have come .is a relief to Singh 
because it may help him rei.iin the 
government house in Delhi, whicli he 
lias been occuiiying since his retiiement 
(wo years ago despite eviction orders 

What I want to know is how lertain 
officers come to oi ci.py the best of 
positions even aflei retiienient .ind how 
others, despite then haul .ind honest 
work, never catch the eve ot the powers 
that be. There are so m.iny IAS olfneis 
of the 1955 to 1958 bait lies who are 
more competent th.in the ones who have 
been appointed advisers. Why have they 
been ignored? 

And what atjoul women olficets like 
Roma Mazumdar or Mrs S Trtwedi? 
They have held the best ol positions in 
the Government of India with distim tion 
and would have probably in.ide better 
advisers. But no woman otfii ei has ever 
been appointed .adviser in the 75-odd 
take-overs by the central government ot 
state governments since Indepenileme. 

Ultimately, it depends on what strings 
one has to pull, on who knows Buta 
Singh, Chidambanim or someone high 
up in the Prime Minister’s secietariat, 
on whom one has been ;ible to jilease 
while in service And (or further lewards 
these advisers will be judged not tiy their 
efforts to benefit the st.'ite but by then 
efforts to benefit the ruling jiatly .iiid its 
leaders at the C'entre 

A sad conimentary indeed on the 
whole system of adminisliation. The 
whole thing has been reduced to man¬ 
ipulation: there are no rules, no conven¬ 
tions. The attitude of public functioniir- 
ies is largely charactensed by a paralysis 
of the will to do the right or proper thing. 
The ethical considerations inlierent in 
public behaviour have become generally 
dim. The desire for self-preservation 
has come to dictate official actions ;ind 
behaviour. So what differece does it 
make if Venkitaramanan becomes the 
adviser and Gopi Arora pu!lsthestnngs?o 
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FOCUS 


The 
way to 

dusty 

death 


Five Indians die in a road 
accident every hour. What 
makes the country’s roads 
among the world’s most 
dangerous? 



I 

W ’.D. Kotwal, a former 
«‘mployee of Indian Air¬ 
lines. and his r)2-year- 
old wife Sudlia, left De¬ 
lhi for their Jaiput home 
in their Maruti, hoping to make it to their 
destination in four hours. Their children 
were expecting them for breakfast. They 
were only 40 kilometres from Jaipur, 
when a tourist bus Iwirned up before 
them, stubbornly refusing to quit the 
lane along which they were proceeding. 
Kotwal kept sounding the hum until 
finally overtaking the bus from the right 
on a straight stretch of the road. 

' He had driven past the bus and was 
gently veering left, into his original lane, 
when he suddenly lost control, and the 
car hit a wayside tiee. Hours later, 
when Kotwal regained consciousness in 
a Jaipur hospital, he couldn’t recall how 
the accident hail occurred. Maybe the car 
had picked up so much speed while 
overtaking the bus that it could not 
decelerate sixm enough to swerve to the 
left, and crashed against the tree in¬ 
stead Or, the driver had just been 
unmindful foi a moment. Sudha Kotwal 
couldn’t testify, either. She had died on 
the spot. 

The death of Sudha Kotwal is symp¬ 
tomatic of the gigantic traffic crisis on 
Indian roads. From a mere 5,500 people 
killed in road accidents in 1961, the 
number of deaths has gone up to 46,600 
in 1988, accidents have also been in¬ 
creasing: risen from 59,880 to a whop¬ 
ping 210,000. The number of vehicles on 
the roads has sky-rocketed also, 
reaching a mind-boggling figure of 14 
million from a measly 665,(M)0 in 1961, 
courtesy the two-wheeler revolution, in 
which the number of motorbikes and 
scooters has gone up hundredfold in the 
past 28 years. But the worst killers on 
the road—cars, jeeps, buses and 
trucks—have risen only sbi times. Yet, 
they have pushed the death rate up by 
8.5 times. 'The accident-death rate has 
far outstripped the population growth 
during this period. 

Busy national highways like the Bom- 
bay-Pune or the Delhi-Chandigarh 
stretch are no longer venues for plea¬ 
sure drives. On any morning, they 
present an eerie sight with an unending 
pioi'ession of overturned trucks, bat¬ 
tered cars, smashed windshields, not to 
speak of twisted bicycles, mangled frag¬ 
ments of motorbikes and other blood- 
spatteied remnants of human tragedy to 
shock the beholder. The situation in the 
cities IS even more bizarre. About 4,400 
people were killed in accidents in nine 
metropolitan cities last year, as against 
2,735 in 1977. 

Also on the rise are the ’high-velocity' 


accidents’, which result in compound 
and trochanteric fractures accompanied 
by a lot of crushing of nerves, muscles 
and blood vessels. A decade ago, ‘sim¬ 
ple’ or closed bone fractures 
accounted for 75 per cent of accident 
cases brought to the Ail India Institute of 
Medical Sciences (.AIIMS) in Delhi. The 
figure has plummeted to 25 per cent 
today. Nor are children victims of most 
fatal accidents, as in the past. Hospital 
records in Madras, Delhi and Calcutta 


show that the average age of accident 
victims is steadily on the increase. This 
shifts the onus of responsibility for the 
accident—from the victim’s ignorance to 
the killer’s aggressiveness. 

T his aggressiveness is manifest in the 
using speed of vehicles on key city 
roads, which should, normally, have 
gone down with the increasing volume of 
traffic. A survey ordered by the Central 
Road Research Institute (CRRI) shows 
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that in Delhi, Lucknow, Cochin and 
Ahmedabad, slow-movinj? vehicles are 
gradually disappearing from the roads 
while the average traffic speed has 
increased on arterial roads. Heading the 
death list are pedestrians (45 per cent), 
followed by bicyclists (19 per cent) and 
two-wheelei riders (16 per cent). Only a 
meagre three per cent of accident vic¬ 
tims are occupants of cars, drivers, or 
passengers, giving the lie to the popular 
notion that automobiles in India do less 


harm than is done to them. 

The new craze for speed is best 
symb(4ised bv the Maruti, the auto¬ 
mobile of the Kighties, which carries a 
Ixidy considerably lighter than what its 
80()-( c engine should ideally have shoul¬ 
dered in Indian road conditions. Dinesh 
Mohan of Delhi 11 T’s (Indian Institute of 
Technology) biomedical engineering 
faculty, who is one of the country's 
top-drawer traffic experts, has been 
conducting a crusade against the com¬ 


pany for pioducmg .mis that an- too 
spt'edy "Why don't they see tluit the 
countiies which have leduced tralfii 
accidents have done it by setting limits 
on city dn\ ing speed? Alter all. .i hi') i ar, 
oi an> moving objeit. vslieii it hits 
something, delivers a blow whu h is as 
hard as the speed of the cat is, " savs 
Mohan. W'hat nwkes things woise is that 
the new-rich who generallv own Manitis 
belong to the culturally uiist.ible, showv 
and IxHize-loving upwardly mobile cl.iss 
of north India. Hut Mohan argiu's that 
the 'human factor’ is less important in 
detennining the accident-proiieiu'Ss of a 
car Much more significant aie the <ar's 
mechanical features, because "people 
will do with a car only what it peiniils" 

Traffic accident data in India is woeful 
ly incomplete, nor do insiiiance com¬ 
panies part with any stati.stical reports 
regarding the makes of daniageil c.irs. 
Hut many traffic exiH*rts testify that with 
the induction of mor<' and mote fast 
cars, the frequency of 'hit and-run’ 
deaths is on the rise Last ye.ir, of the 
1,403 people who died on Delhi toads, 
as many as 226 were killed alter being 
hit by 'unknown vehicles', most ol which 
are suspected to be quick and midget- 
sized Mariitis However, trucks are still 
the mam scourge, having claimed 390 
lives, followed by buses .'M2, private 
cars and taxis—119 two-wheelers 
105, with police vehicles accounting tor 
four unfortunates. 

The number of accidents do not tell 
the entire story, though. Mishaiis whu h 
result in minor injuries often go uiire- 
ported in a city like Delhi, though in 
Bombay, where civic consi lousness is 
higher than in many other Indian cities, 
accidents are reported as a mattei ol 
routine. Thus, there were as many as 
27,191 registered cases ol tiaffic acci¬ 
dents in Bombay last vear, compared to 
an inexplicably low 6,716 lases in Delhi 
(and 6,669 in Calcutta). But the 'road 
panic’, which had afflicted most people. 



(From loft) About 4S por 
c«nt of thoM kllioO on 
roads ars pedastrtans; 
iha numbar of 
Mo-wAaalars has risan 
hundrsdfoM ovar tha 
past 28 ysars; fatalitlas 
hava risan ovar sight 
times sines 1961; trucks 
are tha main klllars In 
Indian cities 
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specially the affluent vehicle- 
users, IS best reflected m the 
widespread use of iron 
guards in front of Maruti cars 
vans, and the nsing sale 
of better-quahty crash hel¬ 
mets. But there are no 
secunty-measures available 
for the pedestrians, the 
worst-affected segment of 
accident victims. Mohan, in 
fact, argues that the iron 
guard in front of the Maruti 
lowers the car's 'softness' of 
impact. Thus the injuries m- 
flicted on pedestrians and 
two-wheelers are worse. 


T raffic planners, however, 
maintain that the rising 


ROAD ACCIDENT RATES 








Country 

INDIA 

BRITAIN 

USA 

JAPAN 

FRANCE 

Aceidonti per 

1,000 vehicles 

31.8 

14.0 

12.2 

9.8 

8.7 

Fatalities per 

1,000 vehicles 

5.9 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

Fatalities per 1,000 
accidents 

163 

24 

25 

18 

50 


■ maintain that the rising h 

uistance of road mishaps m " 

India IS a common feature of ■■■■ 
developing societies, such 
acadents bemg a function of the number 
of motor vehicles, population and certain 
other I ariables worked out on the basis 
of the country's level of development In 
India, the number of persons killed and 
ipjured in traffic accidents has shot up 
exponentially, fiom 115,7(K) in 1977 to 
226,000 in 1987, an increase of 95 .'3 per 
cent In the same pencxi, the motor 
vehicle population has mounted from 
3.26 million to 12.3 million Thus the 
latter has risen fastei, at a rate of 272 
per cent during the decade But the 
explosive rise in the number of two- 
wheelers accounts for much of this 
increase-only a tlurd of the fleet of 
vehicles on Indian roads tcxlay are four 
or three-wheelers In a city like Delhi, 
two-wheelers account for 70 per cent 

vehicular traffic. 

The neglect extended towards the 
development of a pubbc transport infras¬ 
tructure has resulted in more and more 


Tlw stalMics wan compiM by an expert group dunng a meeting on Accxlenl 
Preventnn and Trauma Care Management at Tnvandrum in 1987 The study 
reveals that over 40 000 people are killed every year in road accldenis in India that 
the accident rata per 10 000 vehxdes Is over three limes as high and tlie latalHy 
rata almost 15 limsa as high as those In the devetoperi countries and that India 
which has one per canto! the total number of vehloea in the nvortd acoountslor 
nearly six per cent of road aocxlents 



people depending on scooters and 
motorcycles to commute to and from 
their places of work. For instance, in 
Bombay, which has a functional sub¬ 
urban railway system, the share of 
two-wheelers is down to 30 per cent. 
After the pedestrian population, two- 
wheelers are the easiest targets of 
highway hounds like trucks and buses 
In 1984, the latest year for which data is 
available, 36 per cent of the people killed 
on roads in Delhi were cyclists, motor¬ 
cyclists or scootensts. llie percentage 
of pedestrians killed was as hi^ as 39. 
The picture is quite different in affluent 
cities such as Washington DC where, 
among the fewer traffic fatalities (50 
against Delhi's 1,400), two-wheeler nd- 
ers account for less than 10 per cent 
Rich nations are now spien^g vast 
amounts on road engineering improve¬ 
ments such as pavement markings, 
signs and signals, pedestrian facilities 


Pradip Kumar 
Dave, head of 


A 


department, 
laments the 
Overall biM” 
of road 
planners^ 
favour of 


and grade-separated crossings. These 
measures have produced immediate re¬ 
sults In Japan, for instance, traffic 
fatalities per 10,000 motor vehicles 
were around 40 in 1971, they have come 
down to two as of now, whereas the 
Indian tally is still hovenng around 27 
Says David Johnson Victor, head of the 
civil engineering department in Madras, 
1 IT, and a traffic expert who has worked 
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FOCUS 


STATISTICS OF THE STREET 


NO. OF 
DEATHS 

1961: 5,500 
1988:46.600 




NO. OF 
ACCIDENTS 


NO. OF 
VEHICLES 


1961: 59,680 1961: 665,000 

1988:2,10,000 1988:14,000,000 



for years in Japan: “It is likely 
that the traffic situation in 
India will worsen in the near 
future unless major efforts 
are made towards ensuring 
safety. ” 

But such efforts are few 
and far between. It is true 
that the road length in cities 
has increased nearly three¬ 
fold in the past tlu'ee de¬ 
cades, but in the top nine 
metropolitan cities, which 
account for 29 per cent of 
motor vehicles in the coun¬ 
try and 28 per cent of the 
accidents, the increase has 
been neglipble. A recent 
study by Victor on Madras 
roads shows that pedestrian 
facilities are neither properly 
maintained nor used; 41 per 
cent of pedestrians risk their 
lives in making wrong 
crossings. Subways, too,.are generally 
avoided. The Hindu office subway, for 
instance, is used by only 810 people 
during peak hours. 

In the surface transport ministry in 
Delhi’s Transport Bhavan, there is no 
concerted planning to contend with traf- 
6c hazards in the future. This, even 
though a Planning Commission docu- 
Tha ManiH: unfit for Indian roads? 


ment says that the total daily trips of 
passengers, which were 35 lakhs, 46 
lakhs and 19.8 lakhs for Calcutta, Bom¬ 
bay and Delhi respectively in 19^, will 
increase to 188.9 lakhs, 189.3 lakhs and 
169.1 lakhs by the year 2(X)1 AD. The 
roads will, therefore, be chock-a-block 
with pedestrians and vehicles of 
assorted sizes, shapes and speed. 
Nonetheless, even niterial roads are not 


graded, so that .slow-moving 
vehicles have separate lanes 
to move in. This is bound to 
increase the incidence of 
nushaps. 

Pradip Kumar Dave, head 
of the orthopaedics depart¬ 
ment at the AIIMS in Delhi, 
who looks after the fledgling 
Centralised Accident and 
Trauma Service (CATS) in 
the capital, laments that the 
"overall bias" of road 
planners is "in favour of vehi¬ 
cle owners", as if “roads are 
meant for the motorists and 
truckers” only. CATS, the 
only outflt of its kind in the 
country, has 14 ambulances 
fltted out with radio tele¬ 
phones, flrst-aid equipment 
for controlling breathing and 
treating splinters. But Dave 
is absolutely appalled 
by the spiralling number ot gory acci¬ 
dents, which seem to defy any remedial 
measures. 

“Many of the direct hits nowadays "he 
says, “are polytrauma cases, with the 
pelvic ring crushed, leading to the des¬ 
truction of bones, kidney, liver and 
spleen. Often the chest is pulverised 
along with irrevocable injury to the lungs 
or heart." And alcoholism is without 
doubt a major cause of accidents. One 
half of the cases recorded at the AllMS 
last year were due to drunken driving, 
or even drunken walking. 

A country like Japan has overcome the 
traffic accident problem by large public 
spending on roads, policing and safety 
education. India will undoubtedly have to 
choose a less expensive route to road 
safety. Spiralling property prices in 
cities will not pennit any substantial 
widening of the existing metropolitan 
roads. And the aties, where traffic will 
grow most, are already under-policed, 
with duties such as VIP security drawing 
away most of the men in uniform. 

Many imaginative traffic planners in 
the academic world, like Dinesh Mohan, 
suggest the ‘Chinese way’ as the best 
alternative. In China, public transport 
has grown fastest. But, in India, buses 
remain a poor man’s transport. Their 
number has increased only seven times 
since 1951 (as against the 284 times rise 
of two-wheelers). In China, buses have 
witnessed a 30 times rise during the 
same period. Besides, even senior gov¬ 
ernment officials in Beijing move on 
bicycles. But in India cars, the speedier 
the better, are the new status symbol. 
Until this changes, the country’s roads 
win get even more peribus with time. 
Su^ MKra/MeivlWM, Bombrnymni 
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TTw IMW gu rfOirtunH on loc«Won:« hard grind 


W hen the story of the litte south 
Indian town of Malgudi began 
to unfold on the small screen, 
few people had reckoned that it would 
enjoy an unquahfied run of success. But 
MalgudJ Days, Shankar Nag’s adaptation 
of R.K. Narayan’s short stories for 
television, proved an all round favourite, 
enjoying two revivals and a run of 39 
epis^es—the longest for any serial 
from the south. 

With success came problems. Not the 
least of them, Doorchffshan censorship. 
For reasons that remain unexplain^, 


Mandi House’s 
machinations 

Shankar Nag's serial Malgudi Days is the latest victim 


Mandi House decided to excise bits of 
the episode fitted Mithaiwabt. And this 
wasn’t the first tune, either. Says 
Shankar Nagi^ln an earlier episode The 
Edge, shots of a vasectomy opeiation 
were censored because it was felt that 
diey would frighten away people from 
familjn ptenning operations. But it be¬ 
comes intolerable when the script is 
read and approved by Doordarshan but 
later there are cuts without any notice. ’’ 
The Mafgucfi Days team had to suffer 
even otherwise. 'ITie Kendra authonties 
insisted that the time taken to flash the 


titles for the serial was frfr too long, and 
should be reduced to a maximum of 90 
seconds. In that event.each episode 
would M short by a couj^ of minutes 
and the producers had to make up the 
shortf^l. What’s more, the team had to 
give in at least four episodes in advance. 
Mandi House began inundating the pro¬ 
ducer, T.S. Narasimhan,with telegrams 
(which often went up to four every 
week) reiterating these demands, and 
threatening that the serial would be 
taken off ffie air if Nag and Narasimhan 
himself did not fall in line. 














The demands were im¬ 
possible to fiilfiL If die titles 
were cut short, tlK serial 
would of necessity faQ sht^ 
But it was impossible to in¬ 
corporate new scenes at this 
late stage. Malgud Days had 
been shot entirely on 35 mm 
film and then transferred to 
magnetk tape for the pw- 
poses of televisioa Getting 
new footage would mean 
assembling the crew 
together on the original loca¬ 
tion, shooting afresh, edit¬ 
ing, mixing and then trans¬ 
ferring to tape. It was im¬ 
practical to expect that this 
could be achieved in so short 
a period of time. And any¬ 
way, if cutting short the tides 
was going to cause so many 
problems, surely Mandi 
House could do without en¬ 
forcing what was, after all, a 
new regulation. 

S hankar Nag's attitude 
only aggravated the 
problem. Instead of negotiat¬ 
ing with Mandi House to 
defuse the issue, he dashed 
off angry telegrams to every 
major newspaper in the 
country, protesting his 
harassment at the hands of 
the Doordarshan bosses. 
They, for their part, retali¬ 
ated by getting even more 
tough. When Nag inserted a 
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scene already shown in the previous 
episode (as a flashback) to make up the 
shortfall, he received a curt telegram 
from the television authorities, asking 
him why the marriage scene had been 
repeated. Fumed Nag: "This is too 
much. How can they tell us what scenes 
to show to tell the story?' 

The matter was iinaUy 
resolved after producer 
Narasimhan sat and 
thrashed things out with 
the Mandi House top 
brass, but not before the 
Malgudi Days team went 
through weeks of turmoil. 

As Nag says: “It was 
sheer hell.” 

The director, however, 
doesn’t agree with the 
whispered theory doing 
the rounds that the serial 
had been discriminated 
against because of the 
political afGhations of his 
brother, and leading man 
of the serial, Anant Nag. 

Like Shankar himself, the 
younger Nag is an 
avid follower of Ramakrishna Hegde, 
and is also a Janata Dal member of the 
Karnataka Legislative Council. Says 
Shankar Nag: ‘The theory is too far¬ 
fetched.” 

Even thou^ it hasn’t been a smooth 
run by any means. Nag is quite satisfied 
with the way things have worked out. 
After all, despite Doordarshan’s cussed¬ 
ness he has managed to explode the 
myth that those in tiie south are averse 
to watching Hindi serials on television. 
M^gudi Days’mm viewership was in 
the south, where it vras watched by as 
much as 85 per cent of the population. 
Says Nag: "Its pc^ularity should be 
justification for more representation 
from the south.'' 


F or now, with the last 
episode Career shot 
and edited, Shankar Nag 
claims to be through with 
television, for sometime 
at least But this is cer¬ 
tainly not the end of the 
road for Malgadi Days. 
Narasimhan is in the pro¬ 
cess of holding discus¬ 
sions with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation 
(BBC) with a view to sell 
the serial to it. In fact, 
one reason why Malgudi 
Days was shot entirely on 
film, at great additional 
expense, was that the BBC would never 
accept it on magnetic tape. And keeping 
this option b m^, the serial was shot b 
Engfish as well. 

Sbce Nag recruited most of his actors 
from the Kannada stage there were 
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language problems, with most of the 
cast bebg less than comfortable b 
Hbdi. It was a grind, but they managed. 
And undoubtedly, the sylvan surround¬ 
ings of Agumbe, the charming little 
village on the Western Ghats of Karnata¬ 
ka, where the serial was shot, made 
thbgs seem that much better. 

How Nag chanced upon this village is 
a story b itself. Cruisbg throuf^ the 
area, Imkbg for a suitable locatbn. Nag 
came upon Agumbe, situated so high on 
the mountabs that on clear days the 
sunset on ^ Arabian sea was visible. 

“Tlw people,” says Nag, "have been 
very firiendly and very helpfttl.” He can’t 
say the same about Doordarshan. But 
then, you can’t wb them all. 

Fretawh B ela w dl t0w> or» 
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He dreams of playing 
And Muhammad Ali 
He admires Mahatma 
And thinks of Dennis 
He happens to be 

a TV freak. 



soccer for New Zealand. 
simpfy knocks him out. 
Gandhi and the Pope. 
Lillee while he bowls. 





(ClockwiM from right) Sting on 
•tag* an ovofwholming rosponM, 
Sling arith hia baaaiat powarfgi 
parformanca, Bruca Springalaan 
intanaa invoivamant 
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On 30 September, 1988, the Amnesty 
tour came to New Delhi. This is the 
story of Springsteen, Sting and the 
concert of a lifetime 


T he from Tokyo to Delhi lasts only eight hours, 
but it takes the Human Rights Now! tour from a 
nation of great wealth and comfort to a nation of 
poverty, disease and turmoil, a nation whose internal 
troubles are of great concern to Amnesty International. In 
its 1988 report, Amnesty outluies several examples of 
human ri^ts abuses in India, including the deUunment, 
without charge or trial, of thousands of political activists; 
unlawful killings by police and paramilitary forces; wide¬ 
spread political violence, particularly in the state of Punjab, 
where a recent constitutional amendment permits the 
government to proclaim an Emergency and suspend 
fundamental rights; torture and ill-treatment of pobtical 
prisoners, who claim to have been beaten, subjected to 
■electrical shocks and otherwise abused; the ‘disappear¬ 
ance’ of 32 p<^le in Meerut, a city north-east of Delhi; 
and die ongoing enforcement of the death penalty. 

bi short, An^sty International has been extremely 
harsh on the Indian government and, in turn. Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi has criticised the organisation, 
saying he doubts its credibility and seriousness. As a 
resuR, this concert has been one of the most problematic 
of die entire tour. And even as the entourage arrives in 
Delhi on Wednesday night, several matters remain 
unresolved. For instance, according to Bill Graham, who 
came to India in advance of the show, the concert's local 



sponsor. The Tintes of India, 
has been advertising the event 
solely as a celebration of the 
newspaper's 15()th anniversary, 
with little or no mention of 
human rights. The Times, 
however, denies Graham’s 
allegations. 

There are other issues as 
well, including the price of tick¬ 
ets, some 1,^X) of which cost as 
much as $140 (while others are 
selling for as little as $3.50), and 
the role of Amnesty in the 
pre-concert press conference. 

By the time the press confer¬ 
ence gets under way on Thurs¬ 
day afternoon at the Hyatt Re¬ 
gency Hotel, most of these mat¬ 
ters have been dealt with, but there remains a palpable 
tension in the air. By mutual agreement, Franca Sciuto and 
local representatives of Amnesty International will not 
take part in the press conference: however, the artists, 
keen to publicise Amnesty’s involvement in the tour, make 
it clear in their opening remarks that this is an Amnesty 
International concert, a concert for Human Rights Now!. 
As Bruce Springsteen says, “We didn’t come ^ this way 
for a birthday party.” 

Likewise, the artists make clear their displeasure over 
the high-priced tickets. “We were disgusted when we 
heard about the ticket prices," Peter Gabriel says when 
one reporter points out that many Indians would have to 
work for six or eight months to earn enough money to 
afford a ticket. “And,” adds Gabriel, “we are not happy 
about the agreement with The Times of India.” That 
agreement, according to Gabriel, states that although the 
show may gross as much as $1.2 million, the newspaper is 
only obliged to give the Concerts Foundation $50,000, 
with the profits gouig to non-governmental organisations 
of the newspaper’s choosing. “We re here for human 
rights,” sdys Gabriel, “and the money raised by this 
concert should go to Amnesty International. If that’s not 
acceptable, then it should go to anotlier human nghts 
organisation. ’’ 

Nonetheless, the artists make a point of stressing how 
delighted they are to play in India. "1 was here seven years 
ago,” says Sting, “and I longed to come back, because I 
fell in love with India. I fell in love with its splendour and 
with its contradictions.” 

“To visit this country is an important moment for me,” 
notes Gabriel. “As a teenager, 1 was very inspired to read 
the work of Mahatma Gandhi. Back then, India was giving 
the whole world an example of non-violent human rights. I 
hope that in the future this country will again be able to set 
that kind of example.” 

Adds Springsteen: “Last night, we drove through Old 
Delhi. As 1 saw the people sleeping on the streets, 1 
realised things are the same here as in my own country, 
where people are sleeping on the streets of New York and 
Los Angeles. It’s worlds apart, yet it’s the same world. 
We live different lives, but we dream the same dreams and' 
we share the same problems.” » 

FueDed by the various controversies, the press confer¬ 
ence is easily the most potent of the tour. And while 
legitimate questions can be raised about the wisdom of 
pt^orming under such circumstances, the next day's 


newspapers indicate that, at the 
very least, the concert will be 
able to achieve its goal of in¬ 
creasing awareness of human 
rights. All of the papers devote 
an enormous amount of space to 
the tour and its message. Even 
The Times of India, which 
essentially ignores the debate 
over its role in the concert, 
plays up the human rights angle: 
"Time and again, governments 
have violated the historic prom¬ 
ise made on 10 December, 
1948, which guarantees basic 
human rights to every person. 
The pledge ‘needs a new life 
force and you can provide it’. 
That’s the message Tracy Chap¬ 
man, Peter Gabriel, Bruce Springsteen, Youssou N’Dour 
and Sting bring to DeUu.” 

S till, relations between the Concerts for Human Rifats 
F'oundation and The Times of India lemain increibly 
strained, and tliroughout the day on F'riday, both sides 
threaten to call off the show. Perhaps realising that a 
cancellation at such a late date would prove disastrous to 
all involved, the concert does go on as scheduled, starting 
at seven pm at Nehru Stadium, a surprisingly sleek, 
modem structure that, like so many in Delhi, stands in 
stark contrast to the almost unimaginable poverty that 
surrounds it. 
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Though the audience seems not to recognise a good 
portion of the music—Gabriel’s Sledgehammer is the first 
song of the ni^t that draws an immediate and knowing 
response from the crowd—the 50,000 fans are nonethe¬ 
less wildly enthusiastic. And the human rights message 
does come across. Early in the evening, hundreds of 
petitions in support of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights are gathered and turned over to Foundation 
officials. 


Ultimately, though, the show is marred by an incident 
between photographers and the concert’s security people, 
which results in a shoving match and threats from The 
Times of India that the guards will be turned over to the 
local police. That doesn’t happen, but Saturday’s papers 
give the brawl nearly as much coverage as the music, and 
a second press conference is held, during which Jack 
Healey attempts to undo the damage done by the bad 
publicity. 

Meanwhile, in one of the hotel restauiants, the 
atmosphere is far more joyous, as Sting, Gabnel and other 
musicians help Youssou N’Dour celebrate his 29th birth¬ 
day. In a way, it’s almost a symbolic celebration, because 
the artists, and the artists alone, through their inspired 
performances at Nehru Stadium, were responsible for 
salvaging what could easily have been a disastrous visit. 

e don’t know where we’re going and we don’t 
know how we’re gonna get there,” Bruce 
Springsteen jokes as the Human Rights Now! DC-10 sits 
on the tarmac at Indira Gandhi International Airport in 
Delhi. It’s Saturday afternoon and. unfortunately, Spring¬ 
steen’s comment is close to the truth. A work slow-down 



by air-traffic controllers in (Jrcece has made it question¬ 
able whether the plane will be able to land in Atliens. And 
that’s not the only problem. Because Athens was added to 
the itinerary at the last minute, preparations are way 
behind schedule. Tickets for the show went on sale just 
three days ago. And now a football match, set for Sunday 
afternoon at the same stadium where the concert is to be 
held, has created seemingly insurmountable production 
problems. 

TTiere’s also an increasing amount of friction between 
the various people involved in the tour, which is perhaps 
inevitable, given the circumstances. No one has ever 
attempted a tour of this magnitude, with its complicated 
and demanding logistics, its enormous amount of travel 
and Its almost total lack of days off. In addition, each 
party—Amnesty, the artists, the activists, the road crew, 
Reebok—has its priorities, and at times they can’t help but 
come into conflict. Finally, there’s a difference in working 
styles. Bruce Springsteen’s organisation, for example, 
runs a tight-knit, efficient operation that’s benefited from 
years of touring, while some of the people on the tour tend 
to be more flamboyant and others are having to deal with 
the demands of the road for the first time. 

When the flight to Atliens finally does take off, the 
atmosphere inside the plane is abnormally calm, as nearly 
everyone is using the eight-hour flight as a chance to catch 
up on some much-needed sleep. 

'Fhe flight manages to touch down in Athens on time. 
















have come north to see this show—this is one concert at 
which the artists have a diance to drive their pomt home 
dearly and directly. As Bruce Springsteen says, vidien 
asked what effect he hopes t]» event wiH have on the 
visitmg South Ahicans, “I hope they will go hcnne and lend 
their hearts and voices to the strug^ for freedom m their 
own country ” 

The entourage amves m Harare on Tuesday night It’s 
springtime here, and the jacaranda trees are m full, 
brilliant bloom, the temperature is m the 80s, and the sky 
IS clear and blue For those visitmg Africa for the first 
tone, Harare comes as somethmg of a shock, for it 
resembles nothmg so much as a m^um-sized aty m the 
mid-westem part of the United States, circa i960. The 
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(Above) sung diraethig Bnica SprtngalMii co mmitted to Mw 
eauM,(rigM)tlracy Chapman bamandous Impact 

but the labour problems delay the delivery of the 
entourage’s luggage until the wee hours of the morning, 
resulbng in yet another late night for everyone 
Sunday, several people take in the si^ts, visiting the 
Acropohs and other histone monuments around the aty. 
At four o’clock, the usual pre-concert press conference is 
held, but with a shghtly more dramatic twist Freedom 
House, located m a park not far from one of the 
entourage’s hotels, used to be a torture centre during the 
seven years when Greece was ruled by a dictatorship 
Olympic Stadium is nearly fiUed to its 70,000 capaaty 
when the Athens show gets under way on Monday 
afternoon. The crowd is one dL the more animated of the 
tour, and fans hold candles aloft during both Tracy 
Chapman’s and Peter Gabriel’s sets. Stmg also turns in a 
vibrant performance, adding two old Pohee songs, Dnv^ 
to tears and Roxanne, to his set Backstage, however, 
there is much squabUmg among the various camps, and it 
seems that the m^nty of the entourage is looking 
forward to amvmg m Hawe, Zimbabwe, the tour’s next 
stop. 

T his IS the front line Here m Zimbabwe, the human 
rights message cuts fax deeper dian m almost any 
other place the Human Rights Now! tour has visited. 
Zimbabwe gained its mdepei^nce only ei^ years ago, 
and Its pobey of reconaliatxm between Blacks and Whites 
stands as an example for the rest rd southern Africa. And, 
because of its proxnnfry to the Repubhe of South 
Africa—and ^ foct that as many as 20,000 South Afincans 





streets are wide, well-paved and clean, the buildings m the 
aty centre are low, fairly modem aixl clean, bi other 
words, the aty is a for cry from the average Westerner’s 
preconceptKHis of the llurd World. It’s not exotic or 
strange; it’s not that different fiom the places where many 
of these musicians grew up. 

Thursday is press conference day and, predictaUy, 
most cf the questions focus on South Afr^ When (Hie 
reporter asks, m a rather derogatory tone, if the musicians 
have anything specific to say about the situation there, 
Spnngst^ holds tqi a copy of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and inroceeds to read several aihcies that 
the South Afiican government, by virtue of its policy of 
iqiartheid, clearly violates. He thra condudes by saying. 
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"They have a lot of w(»fc to do." 

As the artists go cm to discuss the cultural boycott of 
South Africa and the possibflity that the show's PA 
system may have come indirectly from that country, the 
press conference once again demonstrates the commit¬ 
ment that these musicians have to the tour and to Uie 
cause of human rights. 

But, of course, the real power of the tour emanates 
from the music, and Friday night's show is easily one of 
the best Everything seems to be working; the energy 
level is high, the diemistry between the artists is apparent 
from the stage and, most important of all, there's an even 
greater than usual sense of purpose. Spurred on by the 
special political and social circumstances of the show, the 



musicians turn in powerful, passionate perf<Hmances. The 
crowd, about 72,000 strong, is racially mixed—about 60 
per cent White, in £au:t—and that seems to enhance the 
feelings that this concert presents a rare o^xH-^ty to 
reach those who can help change the situatkm in South 
Africa, a point Peter Gabriel emphasises when he 
introduces Biko. 

“This song was written ten years ago for a ve^ brave 
man," he says. ‘Tm very proud to be able to sing it so 
close to the source.” He then refers to the reports that 
part of the sound system may have come South 
Africa. “K that's true,” he says, “then I want to sing even 
louder so that this'song is heard all throu^ South Afirica." 
And, indeed, it is. Th^s to a live ra^ hook-up with 


Ca|xt^ Radio, Gabriel’s stunning tribute to the slain 
African activist is fed dfrectly over the airwaves in South 
Africa. It's a moving, emotional performance, one of the 
most dramatic of the tour, and Gabriel is barely abk- to 
contain himself 

Tracy Chapman's set follows, and she receives a loud, 
boisterous welcome. Her album is near the top of the 
charts here and in South Africa, and in many ways, she 
seems to be the artist most eagerly anticipated. Like 
Gabriel, she doesn’t mince any words in expressing her 
anger over the situation in South Africa, ’“niis concert 
tonight is for everyone,” she says before performing 
Freedom now. “In some ways, it’s more for those people 
who can’t be here, because they couldn’t afford the 
tickets, or because they are in jail. This concert is most of 
all for those people, and we must tell the Bothas and 
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Pinochets of the world that we will not stand by while 
people are tortured, while people are homeless, while 
people have no jobs." 

I n the end, however, it’s Bruce Spnngsteen who blasts 
the message of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Ri^ts back to Johannesburg with all the force of a 
Sre-and-brimstone preacher. Diverting from his usual 
stage rap about the relationship between rock and roll and 
fre^om, Springsteen instead uses the occasion to con¬ 
struct a long, articulate plea for change, both in South 
Africa and in the United States. It's a stunning oration that 
draws parallels between the young Amencan men who 
were drafted to fight the Vietnam war and the young South 
Afrkan men who currently face mandatory conscription. 
And it ties together the horrors of apartheid in South 
Africa and the horrors of the economic md racial inequality 
that still exist in the United States. His message to the 
audience—and to those in South Africa who are hearing 
Springsteen over Capital Radio—is clear: take charge of 
your fife, be informed about what’s going on in the world. 
It’s up to you to make the world a better place. 

The next day, Springsteen calls the performance one of 
the two or three i^eatest shows of his entire career, and 
there’s tittle doubt that he’s absolutely right o 
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What happened to 
the Modi case? 


FOLLOW-IT 


I t promised to fje the trial of 1989. 
On 28 July, 1988, Syed Modi, 
eight times national badminton 
champion was shot dead in front of 
the K.I>. Singh Stadium in Luck¬ 
now. The news of Mixli’s murder was 
greeted with incredulity: who would 
want to murder a soft-spoken, inoffen¬ 
sive sportsman? It t(K>k the local police 
and the Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBl) just three weeks to come up with 
an answer. 

Modi, said the CBI, was being cuck¬ 
olded by Dr Sanjay Singh, a prominent 
Jan Morcha (now Janata Dal) leader. 
Singh and Amita, Mcxli's wife of three 
years, had been conducting an affair 
even while Syed and Amita were en¬ 
gaged. It was Singh’s sexual jealousy 
that led him to hire hit-men who carried 
out the actual killing. 

The CBI’s charge was sensational and 
set off a nation-^ide storm. On the one 
hand, moralists began to regard Amita 
as a harlot who had conspired with her 
lover to kill off her inoffensive, harmless 
husband. And on the other, Singh and 
his supporters alleged that the whole 
thing was no more than a political 
conspiracy aimed at damaging the Jan 
Morcha. 

The CBl seemed unmoved by the 
uproar. It had hard evidence to back up 
the charges, it said. There were, first of 
all, Amita’s diaries which indicated that 
not only had she been involved with 
Singh but that this relationship was a 
source of constant friction between 
Modi and her. Then, there were the 
confessions of the actual murderers who 
had admitted to the bureau that they 
carried out the murder on Singh’s in 
structions. 

All of this gave the prosecution a 
cast-iron case. By early 1989, the CBI 
promised, they would be ready to try 
both Sin^ and Amita Modi. The resul¬ 
tant publicity threatened to diminish the 
Jan Morcha’s prospects in UP and to 
rival the interest generated in the 
famous Nanavati trial in Bombay in the 
Sixties. 

O f course, it hasn't worited out that 
way. The case still drags on, no 
new revelations have been forthcoming, 
public sympathy has moved behind Ami¬ 
ta, and there is considerable scepticism 
about the methods adopted by the CBl 
to frame its case. 

Amita Modi was arrested on 21 Au¬ 
gust, 1988 and charged with being a 
co-conspirator in her husband’s murder. 
The CBl declared that this was a 
breakthrough; she said it was a con. 
According to Amita, CBl officials had 
asked her to come to the police station 



The CBTs case is in tatters 
and public sympathy has 
swung behind Amita 
Modi. An update 

on the grounds that she could help 
identify some men suspected of having 
killed her husband. Once she got there, 
she was taken into custody and interro¬ 
gated by a team of crack CBI officials 
who had flown in from all over the 
country. Their aim, she said, was to 
‘get’ Saipay Singh. She was confronted 
with Evidence’ of her aSm with Singh 
and told that she would probaUy spend 
the rest of her life in jail unless she 
‘cooperated’ with the investigators, nie 
‘cooperation’ required was simple 
enough^ she had to admit to the affair 


and to state that Singh had ordered her 
husband kilted, in return for this ‘coop¬ 
eration’, the CBI would drop all charges 
against her. 

The CBl does not dispute Amita’s 
account of what transpired between her 
and the bureau: presumably, this is 
regarded as normal police work. It 
agrees too that Amita refused to con¬ 
fess. So when she finally appeared 
before additional chief metropolitan 
magistrate Gaur Chander, they opposed 
her bail application. Chmder rejected 
the CBI’s pleas and granted Amita baO. 

By then, the matter had become a 
cause ceiebre. Kani Jethmalani, the 
firebrand daughter of Ram, had taken up 
Amita’s case and accused the CBl of a 
frame-up. Jan Morcha members had 
alleged that the entire chargesheet was 
no more than the resuh of a political 
vendetta against Sanjay Sin^. 

And Sin^ himself seemed to revel in 
his new-found notoriety. He spent days 
briefing the press, serving up such spicy 
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copy as "give me Rajiv Gandhi for one 
day and I will make him confess to his 
mother’s murder”, and seemed incap¬ 
able of being photographed without a 
sneer on his already smug visage. 

On 3 September, the CBl moved 
against Sin^. He was arrested and 
charged with murder and conspiracy. 
The arrest would—the CBl declared- 
set the seal on what had seemed to be a 
baffling murder mystery. 

In fact, it raised more questions than 
it answered. 


I n retrospect, it seems clear that the 
CBI’s strategy was to first arrest 
Amita and then extract a confession 
from her. Unfortunately for the bureau, 
she turned out to be made of stronger 
stuff and told the interrogating officers 
to get tost. This left the CBl with two 
pieces of evidence. 

•It had named five men (Akhilesh Singh, 
Bhagwati Sin^, Balai Singh, Jitendra 
Sin^ and Aniar Bahadur) as being 
Sanjay Singh’s hit-men. It could docu¬ 
ment that ^rgay Sin^ had met /ythilesh 
Singh at Alk^bad’s Hotel Yatiik and 
asked him to carry out the murder. 
Further, some of the hit-men had con¬ 
fessed. 

•There was positive proof of an affair 
between Amita and Saiqay. The CBl had 
seized Amita’s diary in which there were 
innumerable referenced to ‘32’ (obvious¬ 
ly Sanjay Singh) with whom she 
appeared to share a close relationship. 


I'he diary also made it clear that Modi 
was unhappy about the liaison. 

Both jMeces of evidence were damag¬ 
ing to Singh. If the CBl actually had the 
hit-men in custody and they had admit¬ 
ted to having been put up to the murder 
by Singh, then it looked fairly bleak for 
the Jan Morcha heavyweight. Further, if 
Amita’s diary did make it clear ttiat the 
two were having an affair, then there 
was sufficient evidence to suggest a 
motive of some sort. 

U nfortunately for the CBl, as g(XKl as 
its case looked on paper, it was 
shortly to be tom into little pieces by 
Ram Jethmalani, Sanjay Singh’s lawyer. 

First of all. said Jethmalani, the ques¬ 
tion was not whether Singh and Amita 
were having an affair. Even if they were, 
this was not evidence of murder. 
Secondly, how could it provide motive? 
Assuming the CBl’s evidence held up, all 
it established was that Singh wished to 
romance Amita. Why on earth would he 
want to kill her husband too? 

Well, said the CBl, a little tentatively, 
perhaps Modi wanted Amita to leave 
Singh and so the Jan Morcha leader had 
his rival for Amita’s affections killed off. 
Even by CBl standards, this was a bit 
weak. Divorce seemed infinitely prefer¬ 
able to murder. 

The CBI’s other evidence also col¬ 
lapsed. The circumstantial evidence 


through which it intended to link the 
hit-men to the murder seemed dubious. 
As for the killers’ confessions, these 
were retracted with the accused claim¬ 
ing that they had been forced to sign on 
blank sheets of paper. In any case, 
under Indian law. Confessions made to 
the police are inadmissible in court. 

So finally, after having claimed to have 
solved the crime passionel of the de¬ 
cade, the CBl was reduced to admitting 
that it had solved nothing; all it had was a 
hypothesis. 

T he episode has rebounded on the 
bureau. When Ram Jethmalani 
appeared in court to argue for Singh’s 
bail he turned the proceedings into a 
political demonstration. The CBl, he 
declared, was subverting the course of 
justice simply to please its political 
master. It was no accident, he sug¬ 
gested, that Mohan Katre, the CBI’s 
obliging director kept getting extensions 
past his retirement date from the 
regime. 

The CBl was clearly unable to reply to 
this onslaught and taken by surprise 
again when it was accused of conducting 
its case against Amita and Singh in an 
improper manner. On 13 January, 1989, 
Sanjay Singh and others submitted an 
application in which they alleged that no 
documents were supplied to them along 
with the chargesheet. 'The 
CBl denied ttos and on 2 
May, the court upheld the 
bureau’s position causing 
Singh and the others to 
appeal. 

W here it will all lead 
seems difficult to say. 
Amita Modi has embarked on 
a huge public relations drive 
portraying herself as a 
wronged woman and has 
managed to win more public 
s^pathy than even her best 
fiieiids dared hope. She has 
still not been able to explain 
the diary entries though, 
choosing to claim that the 
diary contained ‘fantasies'. 

As for Sanjay Singh, he 
seems to have forgotten ab¬ 
out the case and jn the region 
he operates, the allegation 
has made no difterence to his 
standing. 

As for Syed Modi? Nobody 
remembers him now. His 
death has become no more 
than the starting point in a 
messy and sordid legal/ poli¬ 
tical battle. 


Swiiay Skigh: poUUoa gOM on w iwual 
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Chenna Reddy’s victoiy 


With the suspension of 
a powerful opponent, the 
PCC(I) chief gets a free 
hand 

The act was rather be¬ 
lated. The decision of the 
Congress(I) high com¬ 
mand on 5 June to sus¬ 
pend Hyderabad city Con- 
gress(I) president and 
MLA P. Janardhan Red¬ 
dy, along with another legislator, Damo- 
dar Reddy, was a delayed one, but it 
certainly served its purpose: disciplining 
errant faction leaders and strengthening 
the hands of the state’s new PCC(I) 
chief. Dr M, Chenna Reddy. 

It is for the first- 

tune suice the Con- 
gress(I) lost to the 
Telugu Desam at 
the 1983 Assembly 
polls that the high 

command has 106 SlIOW- 

faken such a step. to JaOardha 
Announcing the de- 
cision at Delhi, 

AlCC(l) general Ch6lini 

M^ demandei 

Nath Singh said !_ _| 

that the two MLAs •" P®**! «• 

were serveo show- the higli 

cause notices to 
explain as to why 
they should not be 
expelled from the 
party for their 
"anti-party activi¬ 
ties" at the '- 

APCC(I) convention at Hyderabad on 21 
and 22 May. Reddy and his supporters 
were charged with disrupting the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meet after the new 
PCC(I) chief prevented him from chair¬ 
ing the reception committee formed for 
the convention. Instead, S. Gopal Rao, 
leader of the Congress(I) corporators in 
the Hyderabad Municipal Corporation, 
was given the post. 

Trouble started when Janardhan Red¬ 
dy, to the chant of his supporters, 
stormed the stage to ventilate his grie¬ 
vances against the formation of the 
reception committee. Both K. N. Singh 
and AICC(I) coordination committee 
chairman H. K. L. Bhagat, who were 


present on the occasion, had a tough 
time trying to p.icify the agitatoi s. Then, 
the anti-Janardhan Keddv group led bv 
APCC(l) general secretary, V. Hanu- 
mantha Rao. rose to tackle them attet 
which they came to blows Theie was a 
temporary lull after the fracas, but i h;ios 
ruled again when Vengal Kao s|Hike 
against the “rowdy elements" within the 
party, urging stem action .igaiiisl those 
who violated discipline. 

'I'hree days before the high com¬ 
mand's action against Reddy on 2 
June- show-cause notices were issued 
by the APCC(l) to the Congiess(l) 
corporators of Uppal and Tirupathi muni¬ 
cipalities for violating party nonns. I'he 
moves of both the APCC(l) and the 
Congress(l) high command added a new 
dimension to the party affairs in the 
state. Some Congressmen remarki“d 
that Dr Chenna Reddy should not have 


The show-cause notice 
to Janardhan Reddy was 
meant to appease 
Chenna Reddy who 
demanded a free hand 
in party affairs without 
the high command’s 
interference 



_ Ch>nn« Rtddy 

kept Janardhan Reddy away from the 
chairmanship of the reception committee 
since he was the city Congress(l) presi¬ 
dent. Said a senior PCC(I) office-bearer, 
"Despite Janardhan Reddy’s animus 
against him. Dr Reddy snould ha\e 
exhibited much acumen, at least for 
tactical reasons, to avoid trouble. In¬ 
stead, he gave an opportunity to Janar¬ 
dhan Reddy to act upon his lapses." 

The show-cause notice was meant to 
appease Chenna Reddy who, before 
accepting the APCC(l) mantle, deman¬ 
ded a free hand in party affairs without 
the liigh command’s interference. As 
PCC(I) chief. Dr Reddy took some steps 
to prevent partyrnen from bypassing him 


.ind appio<ichiiig the high rommand. He 
banned p.iitvmen from going to Begum- 
(X't airiiort to iecei\e the cential leaders 
who .iinvt'd lor the convention - a clean 
departure liom the ,APCC(I) tiadition of 
holding "welcome demonsti.itions" 
which icsulled in clashes at the aiijxiil. 

Interestingly, though both Singh and 
Bhagat said at Hyderabad that stem 
steps would be taken against those who 
disturbed the convention, Singh piaised 
the set vices of Janardhan Reddy to the 
party. Reddv, he said, was a "loyal party 
worker” Hut it is doubtful whether the 
high command’s action will lead to the 
expulsion of Janardhan Reddy from the 
party. Me wields considerable clout in 
the capital, particularly amongst the 
trade unions. He was the only Congress 
candidate elected from among the 13 
city Assembly seats in the March 1985 
elections. He has crossed swords not 

-„„ly Chenna 

Reddy but also with 
fomiei PCC(l) presi¬ 
dent J. V'engal Rao. 
Before Dr Chenna 
Reddy's appointment 
as PCC(i) i.hief, 
Janardhan Reddy 
went to Delhi to im¬ 
press upon the high 
comm.ind not to 
choose the former 
chief minister. In his 
c u rIe n t battle 
against Dr Chenna 
Reddy, he is be¬ 
lieved to have been 
backed by central 
ministei Shiv .Shank- 
er. who needs him to 
boost the political 

-loll lines of his son. 

AI'YCd) president P. Sudhir Kumar. 
Ever since his appointment eight months 
ago, Kumar has been facing stiff opposi¬ 
tion from different groups within the 
PCC(l), particularly Hanumantha Rao, 
According to sources, Hanumantha 
Kao has his own reasons to press for 
action against Janardhan Reddy. He is a 
strong contender for the Secunderabad 
Lok Sabha seal, and would certainly not 
be at ease with Janardhan Reddy around. 
It was Janardhan Reddy who master¬ 
minded the late T. Anjaiah's victory from 
Secunderabad m the 1984 Lok Sabha 
polls. 

Mukumlm C. Menon/HyitoralHKf 
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Media manifesto 


The Janata Dal declares its 
policy towards the fourth 
estate 

Take Jagannath Mishra’s 
Bihar Press Bill and the 
Rajiv government’s De¬ 
famation Bill. Recall the 
I&B ministry's brief 
flirtation with glasnost 
and perestroika on Door- 
darshan, and the government’s decision 
to wipe off the greasepaint and enable 
millions of viewers to see it exactly as it 
is—an official propagandist, no more. 
What you have is, an irreveience to¬ 
wards the fourth estate that has come 
to characterise the Congress(I). 

Does the Janata Dal have anything 
better to offer? Plenty, going by its 
promises. If elected to power, the j 
party’s secretary-general, Ajit Singh, 
says, “We shall never pass any law to 
shackle the press or the electronic 
media. ’’ 

Criticismg the government’s attitude 
towards the media, the secretary- 
general’s statement says that "the re¬ 
sponse of the rulers has been to convert 
Doordarshan and AIR into their blatant 
propagandists and to attempt to brow¬ 
beat the press—the so-called Defama¬ 
tion Bill, the persecution of individual 
newspapers are examples of what the 
government has intended this time 
round, and of what it will accomplish 
should it get.another chance.” 

Ajit Singh argues that the Janata Dal’s 
approach is based on a number of 
premises: in a democracy, the people 
must decide; to decide they must know; 
the media is among the most important 
means for them to learn what they need 
to know; so the print media must be free 
and the electronic media must function 
autoiK>mously. 

“ITie broadcast media,” Singh’s state¬ 
ment says, "was never intended to be a 
trumpet for central government prop¬ 
aganda, which IS what it has unfortunate¬ 
ly become. There is no constitutional 
mandate for such a perversion.” The 
Janata Dal pledges to: 

• correct this distortion by establishmg 
autonomous corporations for radio and 
television under a parliamentary charter, 
supervised by an mdependent board of 
governors and managed by professional 
cadres; 

• use the broadcast media for imparting 
informal education, training and teaching 



A|lt Singh: lor praufraMtom 

languages to all age-groups; 

• set up, as far as possible, a com¬ 
munications resource centre in each 
district to serve as nodal centres for 
interaction and exchange of informa¬ 


tion and ideas for all groups—fiumers, 
artisans, women, children, traders and 
government functionaries; 

• guard against falling standards by 
setting up a council of standards, inde¬ 
pendent of both the government and the 
broadcasting corporation ^ 

• enact a Freedom of Information Act to 
give journalists better access to in¬ 
formation; 

• ensure that citizens, particularly those 
who do not hold public office, are 
protected against defamation by AIR and 
Doordarshan, just as they are against 
the print media. 

But then, isn’t autonomy easier said 
than granted? The Times of India editor¬ 
ialised, “The post-Emergency Janata 
government too backed out of its com¬ 
mitment to grant autonomy to AIR and 
Doordarshan.” But BJP leader J.P. 
Mathur, whose party was a member of 
the Janata government, argued in a 
letter to the newspaper that the Janata 
government could not complete the 
formality of granting autonomy to the 
two electronic media simply because it 
wasn’t in power for long, 

Nirmal Mttm/Ateir D»M 


Out of bounds 

An Amnesty team is refused permission to visit India 

I ndia remains a forbidden land for ( whether the refosal related 
Amnesty Intmiational. The IixBan Amnesty International's request 


high commission in Londcm ii^rmed 
the organisation on 25 May that it 
would not be possible to give visas to 
two members of Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional’s research staff to visit India. 
The visas had been requested on 2 
May. 

Amnesty International had souf^t 
permission for its delegates to visit 
Pu^b to meet rranistry officials and 
civil liberties lawyers in the state to 
discuss human rights protection, ttf- 
ter the Indian government dedd^ m 
the first week of March to lift restric¬ 
tions imposed on foreigners visiting 
Punjab. The organisation had also 
h^d to meet officials in the IvHne 
ministry and dvil liberties lawyers in 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
htodhya Pradesh and Gqjarat, in 
order to discuss international and 
national developments <m tHiman 
ri^ts protection. No reasons for the 
goWimnent’s refiisal were given and 
the Indian hi^ coinrnission in London 
saM titot it cotM not coomient rni 


whether the reftisal related to 
Amnesty International's request to 
visit Pitttjab, the other states speci¬ 
fied, or both. 

The government’s apparent reh^- 
ance to pemut visits by foreign 
organisations wfohing to obtain fir- 
sti»nd informatfon in India has been 
puUidy expressed India’s ambas¬ 
sador to the United States, P.K. 


P.K. Kaul, India’s 
ambassador to the 
United States, said 
recently that “as a 
sovereign and 
democratic nation, 
India cannot permit 
investigations by 
foreign governments 
or organisations into 
any aspect of her 
domestic affairs” 
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Under siege 

The Congress accuses the 
Governor of inefficiency and 
mismanagement 

It is standard fare for the 
Opposition to refer to 
President’s Rule as "Con¬ 
gress rule” and dub Gov¬ 
ernors as "agents of the 
ruling party". But in Kar¬ 
nataka, it IS a faction of 
the Congress(I) that has mounted a 
camp^gn against Governor P. Venkata- 
subbai^’s rule on the issue of capitation 
fees in medical and engineenng colleges 
and sale of liquor in the state. 

The Janata Dal government under 
Ramakrishna Hegde and, later, S. R. 
Bommai had earned the wrath of the 
middle classes for reneging on its elec¬ 
tion promise. The Janata Dal—which 
came to power as the Janata Party—had 
promised to abolish the capitation fee in 


Kaul. He was recently quoted as 
sa^g: “In accordance with the 
Prime Minister’s initiative on Punjab, 
restrictions under the Foreigners’ 
Act on visiting that state have been 
removed. This would enable fore¬ 
igners to visit Puitjab without the 
need for special permits. However,, 
as a sovereign and democratic nation, 
India cannot permit mvestigations by 
foreign governments or organisations 
into any aspect of her domestic 
affairs.” 

The government has persistently 
refused Airaiesty International’s re¬ 
quests to visit the country to discuss 
its human rights concerns since the 
organisation’s last vist in January 
1978 (repre^ntatives have* howev¬ 
er, been occaskinaily granted visas to 
attend Meetings in India). During 
1988,it30(tght pennission to visit 
Manipur to observe trial [soceedings 
and to visit Bihar to discuss its 
concerns with Me state government. 
Since late 1984, Amnesty Intema- 
tim^ has repeatedly tried to discuss 
Me CMMtry’s human rights issues 
vrith Me In^iaa government but all its 
requests hwe be^ turned down. 
'Hie gpy^mment, it seems, is in no 
mobd to tlM ^eletcms in its 

ctgpboanl. <’ , 



Venkatasubbalah: incompatant? 


its poll campaigns, and it was hoped that 
it would prevent the pr 9 liferation of 
colleges that were below par. Under 
mounting public pressure, the Janata Dal 
banned capitation fees earlier this year, 
without fixing a definite fee structure. 
And after the imposition of President’s 
Rule, Venkatasubbaiah decided on a fee 
structure that is so exorbitant that the 
general reaction has been to see it as 
“capitation fees through the back door”. 

Parents complain that the new fee 
structure will affect meritorious but poor 
students badly and students' bodies like 
the Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi Panshad 
(ABVP) and the All India Democratic 
Students’ Orgamsation (AIDSO) have 
threatened to go on strike, if the new fee 
structure is not revoked. 

But the Governor’s problems hardly 
end here. The administration has had 
little success in improving the state’s 
detenorating power situation and in 
curbing the sale of what is known as 
“seconds” liquor. The state is said to be 
losing revenue of about Rs 1 crore daily 
because of this "seconds” sale (sale 
without paying excise duty). 

True to his reputation of being a 
conscience keeper, N. J, Napjegowda, a 
Congress (I) MP, wrote a stinging letter 
to the Governor. The letter, which the 
MP released to the press, read; “This 
administration is no better than the one 
that was there earlier”, and charged 
Venkatasubbaiah of having failed to 
cleanse the administration. He also ac¬ 
cused the Governor of transferring gov¬ 
ernment employees in an "irrational” 
and "monarchic^” manner. 

PrakMh BeiawadF Bangaton 


A police 
investigation 

A senior police officer f aces a 
CHI inquiry for favouring a 
land-grabber 

Super ni|) IVS K Hiai, 
deputy coiiiiui.ssionfr 
(south), Delhi Police, has 
tfu‘ t'Bl (Cenlial Hureaii 
of Investigation) after 
iiitn. Hi at. who is tipped 
to take ovei as DIG (de¬ 
puty inspector gi-neral), has allegedly 
been misusing his pow'er and using the 
police foice to favour one of the parties 
in a land dispute. Tlie report of the CHI 
inquiry, which began in iespouse to 
these alk'gations, is still awaited. 

The dis|)ul»' com erns a plot of l.intl in 
Samik Kann in south Delhi, .iiid the feud 
took a murderous turn when Saranjeet 
Singh, 28, a resident of S.iiiiik Farm, 
was brutally murdered on tlie night of 4 
June. His wife, Jaswinder Kaur, who 
was gnevously hurt, is .-^lill in hospital in 
a critical condilioii. The assailants, who 
fiad broken into Saranjeet’s house at 
around 2 am in the morning, fled after 
inflicting fatal injunes on him. 

The incident is bmng investigated by 
the crime branch of the Delhi Police. 
The police and the relatives of the 
deceased offer different theories regard¬ 
ing the murder. Accoiding to M..S. 
Nirula, .Saranjeet’s brolher-in law, the 
murder was a sequel to a long standing 
dispute between Saranjeet's father-in- 
law, S.S. Nirula, and one Major jora 
Singh. Jora Singh had allegedlv evicted 
S.S. Nirula from the disputed land and 
started construction work on it. A la.se 
was filed by the .Nirulas in i uurt, hut jora 
Singh, ajrparently, lontinued with the 
construction work notwithstanding. This 
prompted Delhi High Court judge Kirpal 
Singh to issue a notu<- to Hrar, asking 
him to exjilain why the construction was 
allowed to go on despite a court injunc¬ 
tion. Sainik Farm residents allege that 
Hrar has similarly favourc-d several other 
land-grabbers, who are said to have high 
political and social connections. 

Hrar, however told Sunday th;it the 
land originally belonged to Jora Singh, 
who sold it to Nirula. Nirula made a part 
payment, but Jora Singh demanded a 
higher price, once land value soared in 
the area. This sparked off a legal battle 
between them. 

Alka Saxana I Maw Dalhl 
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Banking on religion 


Scheduled caste SBI 
employees decide to convert 
to Islam to escape harassment 

The State Bank of India, 
Madras circle, has landed 
itself in a tiKlit spot and 
unless the matter is 
sorted out within the next 
few days, the country's 
premier banking institu¬ 
tion will be in for a major embarrass¬ 
ment. Alleging harassment by the bank’s 
“Brahmin-dominated” administration at 
the Madras circle headquarters, senior 
officials of the SBI Scheduled Caste/ 
Tribes Kmployees’ Welfare Association 
luive decided on a mass conversion to 
Islam. The asscH'iation says that it sub¬ 
mitted a 40-point charter, listing its 
demands and grievances, to the bank's 
management, but the latter has refused 
to act on It. To add insult to injury, the 
management refused to meet a delega¬ 
tion of the association’s office-bearers 
recently to discuss the demands. This is 
being interpieted by the association as 
"practising untouchability” by the bank's 
chief general manager, V. Subba Kao. 

“1 am leading the first batch of W) 
members of this asscKiation to embrace 
Islam on 19 June, in front of the Madras 


district collectorate, ” the association’s 
general secretary, M. Sundaram told 
SoNiiAY. This extreme step, according 
to him, became necessary after all 
means of solving the problems—includ¬ 
ing a meeting with home minister Buta 
Singh—were exhausted. Said Sundar¬ 
am; “We are being ill-treated because 
we belong to the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes. They treat us like untouchables. 
Hence we find that there is no alterna¬ 
tive to becoming Muslims in order to 
improve our social status and get re¬ 
spect from our colleagues and the bank 
management. ” 

The management, however, denies 
the allegations. According to SubN Rao, 
the bank has always been a cosmopolitan 
organisation and the talk of caste or 


M. Sundaratiir general 
secretary, SBI Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
Employees’Welfare 
Association, says that 
upper-caste employees 
areletoffwIBi minor 
punishments for serious 
mistakes while the 
treatment meted out to SC/ST 
employees is gulte the 
m opposite 
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communal discrimination was motivated. 
"Minor problems are being given a 
communal colour and blown out of prop¬ 
ortion to suit the personal interests of 
the (association’s) office-bearer," he 
says. 

The bank’s personnel manager, K. K. 
Vasudevan Nair, who is also entrusted 
with the task of looking into the specific 
problems of the Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe employees, and his 
deputy, Ganesan, say that the associa¬ 
tion’s allegations are baseless. "We have 
a common canteen for all the em¬ 
ployees, ’’ they say, suggesting thereby 
that the question of untouchability did 
not arise. 

Ccmtradicting the association’s claim, 
Ganesan said that it was not the 
management but tlie association leaders 
who had failed to turn up when meetings 
were arranged twice recently. Regard¬ 
ing another allegation that the filling up 
of posts reserved for the SC/ST com¬ 
munities were being delayed, Ganesan 
said that steps were being taken to 
increase the representation of the back¬ 
ward communities in bank services. 
"Out of the 23,000 employees in the 
Madras circle, which comprises Tamil 
Nadu, Pondicherry and Kerala, we have 
3,274 belonging to the SC/ST and this 
works out to an impressive 14.2 per 
cent, which compares well with other 
circles,” explained Ganesan. Moreov¬ 
er, the association has been demanding 
S(i/ST representation on the bank’s 
board of directors, but this, said 
Ganeshan, was entirely a matter for the 
Union government to decide. 

Sundaram.however, asserts that the 
association can cite several instances to 
show how upper-caste employees were 
being let off with minor punishments for 
seiiuus mistakes while tlie treatment 
meted out to ST/SC employees was 
quite the opposite. The Harijan em¬ 
ployees were being transferred to “far- 
off’ places or relegated to "insignificant” 
positions in violation of a government 
circular prohibiting such transfers, Sun¬ 
daram says. 

He claims that 4,000 SC/ST em¬ 
ployees of the Madras circle belonging 
to his association have decided to adopt 
Islam, knowing full well that such a 
conversion will disqualify them firom the 
reservation facilities guaranteed in the 
Constitution for those belonging to the 
SC/ST communities. 

Come 19 June, and Madras may 
witness a curious conversion ceremony 
but the bankmen may well have kept 
religion away from what is essentially a 
matter of collective bargaining. 

R. Bhagwan Singli/MMnM 
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City for sale? 



The Pawar government is 
underfire for its land deals in 
Bombay 

Is Bombay up for sale? 
The manner in which the 
Sharad Pawar govern¬ 
ment is going about de¬ 
reserving land meant for 
gardens, schools and hos¬ 
pitals, ktle of the city 
would be left in public hands. In fact, the 
builders' lobby and its interested groups 
operating in various government bodies 
have for long been trying to subvert the 
Bombay Development Plan—a vital 
document that lays down the guidelines 
for the city’s landscape and skyline 
planning—and it appears that they have 
finally succeeded. 

But the de-reservation attempts have 
created a crisis even within the Con- 
gress(I) with dissident leaders—some of 
them Cabinet ministers—accusing 
Pawar of being involved in a scandal that 
runs into several thousand crores of 
rupees and compelling the govern¬ 
ment to institute a commission of en¬ 
quiry as a face-.saving device in the midst 
of rumours about Pawar’s impending 
resignation as the chief minister of 
Maharashtra. 

The three-rnan commission, headed 
by a sitting judge of the Bombay High 
Court, will enquire whether the de¬ 
reservations were made in accordance 
with the rules laid down in the Bombay 
Development Plan and, if not, suggest 
remedial measures. The commission will 
be required to file its report within six 
months. But the disturbing fact is that 
the document itself has been extensively 
modified and much of the safeguards it 
onginally contained may have been done 
away with. 


In 1984, the draft document was 
presented to the Shiv Sena-dominated 
Bombay Municijwl Corporation (BMC), 
which returned it to the state govern¬ 
ment for approval in 1986 with an 
astonishing list of 7,791 modifications. 
Dr V. Subramaniam, the then urban 
development minister, was shocked by 
the suggestions and said that he sus¬ 
pected the modifications had been made 
for "a consideration”. He estimated that 
about 1.2 million square metres of FSI 
(floor space index), worth Rs 480 
crores. would become available to pri¬ 
vate builders, if the modifications were 
allowed. In view of this allegation, the 


then chief minister. S.B. Chavan, 
promptly set up a committee headed by 
the chief secretary, J.B. De Souza, to 
review the development plan. De Souza 
submitted his report in August 1987, but 
nothing was heard of it after that. 

But by 1988, stories be^n doing the 
rounds that over 2,400 appUcations were 
reaching the government daily request¬ 
ing de-reservation of plots, and that the 
government had decided to relent. Even 
(iongress(I) MLA Chandrashekhar 
Prabhu protested against what he 
thought was an injudicious move, but 
urban development secretary D.K. Jain 
remained unfazed. Says an indignant 
Prabhu: “Bombay would be sold forever 
if these de-reservations were 
allowed...Iliere would be no open space 


de-reserved the plots to raise funds for 
the coming elections. He rebutted Jam- 
khanwala's claim that 50 per cent of the 
de-reserved plots were recommended 
by the BMC, saying that it had sanc¬ 
tioned only 30 plots. 

But the sharpest reaction, so far, in 
this snowballing land scam has come 
fi-om the Bombay Environmental Action 
Group, headed by Shyam Chainani. The 
group moved court and obtained a stay 
order on the de-reservations on the 
ground that the move was mala fide and 
that the government had not followed 
the procedure laid down for making 
substantive changes in the development 
plan that allowed for increased FSI. 

Till this point, the government 
showed no signs of being embarrassed 
and may have chosen to ignore the 
criticisms, had it not been for the 
Congress(I) dissidents who made a rep¬ 
resentation to the Prune Minister, alleg- 
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left, the city would be mortgaged to 
money.” 

The Opposition reaction was surpri¬ 
singly lukewarm. This was probably 
because the BMC had approved about 
7,000 of the modifications which the Shiv 
Sena had initially suggested. The gov¬ 
ernment admitted to have made some 
286 de-reservations, and urban develop¬ 
ment minister. Dr Ishaq Jamkhanwala, 
justified this on the ground that neither 
the BMC nor the government had the 
money to develop those plots, which 
would require an outlay of Rs 6 to 12 
crores. 

Strangely enough, the BMC criticised 
the government for the de-reservations. 
Former Shiva Sena major Chhagan Bhu- 
jbal complained that the government 


ing Pawar’s involvement in the scandal. 
Bureaucrats in the Mantralaya, the state 
government headquarters, are also 
sharply divided, with one section firmly 
baclang the dissident leaders. The dif¬ 
ferences between the government offi¬ 
cials are best brought out by the case of 
Essel Amusement Parks (India). Essel 
wanted 740 acres of land to be released 
for their park, around which they prop¬ 
osed to build restaurants and housing 
complexes for their staff. This was 
vehemently opposed by the additional 
commissioner of police, P.S. Pasricha, 
and by the development commissioner 
of the Konkan region. But the scheme 
was cleared by Jain, nevertheless. 

OlKaToHis/Bomtey 
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Railhead roko 

Khasi students fiercely 
oppose the building of a 
railway line in the state 

Just a fortnight ago, 
Meghalaya chief minister, 
Pumo A. Sangma was 
sitting pretty. Seven 
legislators from an 
already depleted and de¬ 
moralised Opposition had 
crossed over to his Congress(l)-led 
cr>aiition, the United Meghalaya People's 
Front (UMPF). More importantly, de¬ 
spite initial opposition, Sangma was 
slowly succeeding in steering public— 
including the Opposition's—opinion in 
favour of mtroducing the first-ever rail¬ 
way line into this little hill state. 

Ludicrous as it may sound, when the 
country is on the threshold of the 21st 
century, a section of the people of 
Meghalaya has always strongly opposed 
this move, on the ground that it will 
bring in droves of “outsiders”, and may 
eventually affect the state's demog¬ 
raphic composition. I'he first attempt 
was made by Sangnia's predecessor. 
Captain Williamson Sangma m June 
1983. But no sooner was the Cabinet 
decision announced than a public outcry 
led by the Khasi Students’ Union 
(KSU)—Khasis are the dominant tribe 
of Meghalaya—and the regional parties 
forced the government to shelve the 
proposal. 1'his, despite the fact that the 
proposed railway line would have ex¬ 
tended only up to Byrmhat, on the 
Assam-Meghalaya border, and only six 
km of it would have fallen inside Megha¬ 
laya. 

But when Pumo Sangma took over 
from his unde in Februai^ last year, he 
made it plain tliat a railway link was 
essential for the development of the 
state. He constituted a Cabinet cormnit- 
tee which suggested a number of sops 
for the project’s opponents: reducing the 
length of the onginal line, for instance, 
as well a? running only goods trains 
initially. Yet the response was exactly 
the same as in 1983. Again the KSU— 
split now into two factions— 
spearheaded the agitation. It was the 
breakaway faction, led by Michael 
Syiem, and considered to be the more 
“moderate”, that started it, by calling a 
‘public curtew’ (as bandhs are known in 


Meghalaya) for three hours every day 
from the beginning of April and staging 
street plays. 

It didn’t take long for the militant core 
group of the KSU, headed by Bull N. 
Lyngdoh—which in 1987 had led a 
violent year long 'oust-Nepalis' cam¬ 
paign—to join in the agitation. To coun¬ 
ter this group, Sangma activated the 
block-level units of the Congress(l) to 
mobilise support at the grassroots for 
the railway link. The aggressive public 
relations campaign was partially suc¬ 
cessful. For instance, even a die-hard 
regionalist like top Opposition leader 
Hopingstone Lyngdoh, expressed his 
support for the project. But suddenly 
things went wrong for Sangma. 

To start with, a large section ot the 
Opposition threw its weight behind Bull 


Lyngdoh, It is reliably learnt that on 23 
May, S.D. Kliongwir, the leader of the 
Opposition, arranged a meeting of the 
KSU at Mawlai in ShiUong, his own 
constituency and a Khasi bastion. It was 
decided there that the KSU would defy 
prohibitory orders even if they were 
imposed once the Lyngdoh gioup 
jumped into the fray. 

Two days later, in defiance of Section 
144 imposed by the admimstration. Bull 
Lyngdoh addressed a public gatheiing, 
where he hit out at the Garo tribe. 
Lyngdoh alleged that Garos were the 
main beneficiaries of the development 
activities in the state. Lyngdoh charged 


that the government’s attitude was ‘anti- 
Khasi’, and at this rate, the capital of 
Meghalaya could well be shifted to Tura 
(the biggest town in the Garo hills). 
Once this was done, he said the railway 
head too should be shifted to that area so 
that the Garos, and not the Khasis, 
would have to “bear the brunt of the 
influx of outsiders”. “By attempting to 
play the Garos against the Khasis, 
Lyngdoh hit at the very root of our tribal 
state,” said a senior Khasi hills district 
official. “We could not take it lightly.” In 
a tough crackdown on the KSU—which 
stood in sharp contrast to the timorous 
stand the government had adopted in 
1987 when the students were allowed to 
terrorise the Nepalis for a length of 
time—its leaders Bull Lyngdoh and 
Anthony Kharbuli were arrested under 
the NSA and moved out of Meghalaya to 
Silchar Jail in Assam. 

In an unexpected development, the 
two factions of the K.‘^U joined hands. 
Syiem, the other faction’s leader and a 


former NSUI activist, had just the other 
day been dubbed a “stooge of the 
Congress(I)” by Lyngdoh. Obviously, 
Lyngdoh’s speech, which touched an 
emotional chord in the Khasis, and his 
subsequent atrest, which made him 
some kind of a hero, sealed the fate of 
the Syiem faction. “Syiem had no choice 
but to play second fiddle to Lyngdoh if he 
wanted to continue in the KSU,” said a 
political observer in Shillong. 

Almost overnight, the mild- 
mannered, low-profile Michael Syiem 
began to afreet an aggressive posture. 
Althou^ he denied it. eyewitnesses said 
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that on 26 May. Syienj himself led a mob 
that went on the rampage, attacking 
shops and houses. The mob surrounded 
and heckled the home minister. D.l). 
Lapang. demanding the release of Lyng- 
doh and the other KSU activists. Again 
that night despite the presence of police 
posses all over Shillong, thousands of 
KSU members and supporters thronged 
Lapang’s house and set it on fire llie 
police reportedly failed to control the 
mob. 1'he KSU, however, raised a 
furore over the minor injuries sustained 
by 100 of Its activists in the alleged 
police finng dunng the attack. 

The communal nature of the attack is 
reflected in the fact that the crowd only 
went for the two Garo home guards 
outside Lapang's residence and not the 
Khasis. The agitation is generally be- 
liei'ed to have been instigated by some 
politicians as a fallout of the support that 
Sangiiia was being able to muster m 
favour of the railway project, and the 
defection of the seven legislators. 01 
these seven from the 
Opposition Hill Peo¬ 
ple’s Union, SIX are 
Garos. The Megha¬ 
laya Opposition to¬ 
day is bereft of 
Garos: hence the 
agitation is seen as a 
means by which the 
Khasi legislators 
attempted to de¬ 
mand their pound of 
flesh from the ruling 
party. The chief 
minister himself said 
he was “convinced 
that the Opposition 
had fully backed the 
KSU. They were al¬ 
ways seen moving 
around with the stu¬ 
dents, and pass re¬ 
solutions supporting 
them and conde¬ 
mning the govern¬ 
ment. ’’ said Sangma. 

To a large extent, the Opposition 
must feel vindicated, because Sangmn, 
who had outmanoeuvred them on every 
occasion in the past, had to cave in 
before the KSU this time. He has agreed 
to release Lymgdoh and the others, and 
consider the possibility of shifting the 
railway line from Bymihat to an alterna¬ 
tive site, perhaps in the Garo Hills But 
It must also be added that to Sangma's 
credit, unlike as in 1987, this time the 
agitation was contained within Shillong 
and it was put down in a very short 
period without entailing a single casualty 
and with the minimum loss of property. 
Radhika RamaaeahaWs/iAfonf 
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Kaiahandl vIMagars: thair lot hasn't Improvad 


Disputed development 


The Congress and the Dal 
fight to take credit for 
Kalahandi's welfare schemes 

I I The woes of Kalahandi. 

the drought-prone, 
poverty-stneken district 
of Gnssa, do not seem to 
end. Put the media spot¬ 
light on this predominant¬ 
ly tribal district has come 
as a blessmg for its famished people: a 
complacent state government has bt;en 
compelled to launch various welfare 
schemes, says Gangadhar Naik, the 
distnet's social welfare officer. It was 
media exposure of Kalahandi’s alarming 
poverty that had brought Pnme Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi hurrymg to the district in 
1985, leading to the opening of a special 
cell for monitoring- a host of special 
welfare schemes that were launched 
subsequently. Rajiv Gandhi followed up 
his first visit by touring Kalahandi again 
in 1987 and on 3 June this year. 

The government of J.B. Patnaik, 
however, refuses to concede that the j 
welfare measures were taken following j 
die prime ministerial intervention. In- i 
stead, it claims in a booklet released | 
during Rajiv Gandhi’s recent visit that i 
the state government woke up to Kala- | 
handi’s plight the day Patnaik assumed j 
office for the first time in 1980. 

So far, the welfare measures have had 
only a marginal impact, as the rate of 
progress has been tardy at the best. The | 
implementation of major and medium 
irrigation schemes is lagging far behind 
schedule. Some of the major river 
bndges that have been planned are 



unlikely to be completed in the near 
future, and no industries have come up 
yet. 

But the government’s record sheet of 
achievements is not entirely blank. Over 
900 tanks have been dug for storing ram 
water, a few thousand dugwells are 
being constructed to facilitate minor 
imgatum, over 8,0(K) tubewells have 
been sunk for providing drinking water 
in about 2,695 villages, and about 30 per 
cent of the district’s 14-lakh population 
has been covered by food-aid program¬ 
mes. All-weather roads, which were 
non-existent even a few years hack, 
today link some of the blocks that were 
previously inaccessible. 

However, development activities 
have acquired a new dimension with the 
approaching genera! elections. The rul¬ 
ing Congress(l) and the Janata Dal, the 
mam Opposition party, are both trying to 
take the credit for the welfare schemes. 
While the Opposition is demanding more 
expeditious programmes lor ensuririg 
the overall economic development of the 
^strict, the Congress(l) seems to draw 
comfort from the fact that at least some 
poverty alleviation schemes have been 
implemented and that the Prime Minis¬ 
ter himself has been taking a personal 
interest in the affams of the region. But 
Bhakta Charan Das, a Janata Dal MLA in 
the state Assembly, who is spearhead¬ 
ing the Opposition movement in Kala- 
handi, is confident of can-ying the mas¬ 
ses with him. It is the Oppostion which 
forced the government to adopt the 
developmental programmes, he asserts, 
and claims that the people are more than 
aware of tlus. 

Sarada P. 
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Emptoyer milHancy 

Trade unions are on the retreat with managements launching a 
determined counter-offensive 


I t’s the day of the inanaKer. And the 
rabble rousers in factory premises 
are finally on the run. Not just m 
Bombay, but also m Calcutta, Bangalore 
and wherever there is a strong concen¬ 
tration of industry For sometime now, 
managements have decided to show the 
mailed fist to counter the militant ways 
of their workers. And the tide is finally 
turning; in the face of the militant 
employer, workers have turned docile 
and are scurrying to settle on manage¬ 
ments' terms. Even Dr Datta Samant, 
militant trade unionism’s gritty symbol, 
admits, "Militant liargaimiig has gone 
down.” Concedes K.J. Mehta of the 
Engineering Mazdoor Union and leader 
of the Free 'I'rade Unions Movement, 
who at one time rivalled Samant in 
militancy, “labour has today lost its 
teeth. ” 

The Crompton Greaves chairman, 
N.M. Wagle. had earlier in the year 
commented that it unions were unwilling 
to talk constructively about uicreasing 
productivity, managements were pre¬ 
pared to tell them to “go to hell”. Trade 
union leaders are increasingly finding the 
doors being slammed shut on their 
faces. The best instance of the aggres¬ 
sive counter-offensive launched by the 
employers is Hindustan Lever. Exactly a 
year ago—on 21 June last -the som- 
nolescent Lever management decided to 
shut down the company's biggest unit, at 
i Sewree, when the workers came up 
with a huge list of demands with no 
assurances on productivity. Reportedly, 
if Lever had agreed to the demands in 
their entirety, the company would have 
ended up paymg an additional Rs 7,000 
per month for each Sewree worker! 
With its unskilled workers drawing up¬ 
wards of Rs 2,700 and technical and 
clerical staff earning a maximum of Rs 
7.3(X), the Lever management got tough 
and said “no deal”. 

In the last week of May, Mafatlal 
Engineering closed down its Kalwe unit, 
throwing out 3,500 workers on the 
streets, ostensibly because of “financial 
difficulties as a consequence of a 13- 
month strike in 1982 and a subsequent 


recession in the industry”. Says Mahar¬ 
ashtra’s labour secretary K.S. Baroi, 
“'I'hey refused to give the workers a 
generous compensation, and even the 
Thane industrial court said that they 
(ould not force the lelrenchment terms 
the company was offering to 900 em¬ 
ployees. ” 

Bombay Forge which was closed for 
three years, is now being run with the 
help of some 400 hired workers from 
outside and is operating at 80 per cent 
capacity. Says Jayant Malhoutra who 
owns Bombay Forge, “Yes, there are 
some incidents of violence by the work¬ 
men outside who owe allegiance to Datta 
Samant. But work goes on." He further 
adds, “Labour does not have the upper 
hand today for various reasons. For one, 
labour productivity has gone down and 
managements have realised that it is 
better to close down than pay inflated 
wages to an undisciplined workforce.” 
Malhoutra says that in Bangalore, where 


too he has units, “employers have told 
the workers and the government to go 
jump into the sea. Machinery Manufac¬ 
turing Corporation, a Mahindra com¬ 
pany. has gone into liquidation in Banga¬ 
lore rather than pay more to the 
workers ” 

The managements, in their new-found 
aggression, have shown more than a 
passing willingness to : ike the fight into 
the trade unions’ camp and they are 
doing so by using their ultimate weapon 
more frequently than before: the lock¬ 
out. While in 1984 lock-outs were re¬ 
sponsible for only 29 per cent of the total 
mandays lost, by 1988 the figure had 
shot up to 65 per cent. According to the 
Maharashtra labour department, in May 
1980, there were 29 units on strike and 
33 under lock-out. Those were davs 
when Datta Samant had put the fear of 
the devil ui managements. Today, there 
are 250 big units and over 10,000 smaD 
ones which have been lying closed for 
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between one and three years. 

And the strategy is working. In some 
of the significant employer-employee 
battles in recent months, the unions 
have come off with a bloody nose 
punched by the maded fist of manage - 
ment. 

I f the employer has turned mditant m 
Bombay, it was Calcutta—the traditional 
bastion of the working class move¬ 
ment—which showed the way. Shoe 
giant Bata enforced a lock-out at its 
sprawling Batanagar factory near Calcut¬ 
ta in July 1988, affecting 9,5(K) workers. 
The management was prepared to lose 
revenue in the peak sales period--the 
Pujas in West Bengal. By November the 
game was up foi the traditionally high¬ 
handed Bata Mazdoor Union which 
capitulated completely and conceded ev¬ 
ery demand of the management includ¬ 
ing that of a wage freeze till 1991 and the 
freedom to deploy surplus labour where¬ 
ver the management wanted. 

Simdarly, in August the same year, 
tyre giant Dunlop witnessed a major 
strike by its 5,500-strong workforce at 
its Sahagunj factory near Calcutta. By 
November the workers caved in and 
settled for tenns which were offered 
even before the strike had started. 

The battlecry against the trade unions 
in Bombay was led by Hindustan 
Lever, which had all along given m to 
labour’s demands because it could afford 
to pay up. The Sewree workers had, 
tliis time too, reckoned that it could get 
away. But the Lever managers decided 
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to call the bluff on this occasion—but lor 
a different reason. The multinational 
private sector behemodi had been bat¬ 
tered in the marketplace by a maverick 
businessman from Ahiiiedabad—Kar- 
sanbhai Patel—who had run off with a (iO 
p«*r cent share of the detergent market 
with Nirma, at Lever's exj)ense which 
was the monopolist of long standing. 

With its market share taking a steep 
dive and mat gins coming under severe 
pressure, the c</mpany was desperately 
looking for higher productivity to stay in 
the race. But the pampered Sewree 
workforce was used to a different work 
culture, and was not going to respond to 


the management’s demand so easily. ; 
Accoidingto l.evei souices, with wages | 
leaping by 15 per cent every year, the | 
breakeven point ol the factory h.id risen \ 
steeply fiom till per cent in l‘W5 to 7l) ! 
per cent in 1987, and is set to scale a i 
phenomenal 88 per cent this year. | 
Finding its ttade unions iiiu'oopeiative. 
Lever decided to get tough it closed its j 
Sewree unit .\nil the m.m.igenient is 
unperliiilH'd In .illi'g.iiions. ni.ule by 
union leailets, tli.it the ■•omp.inv is 
lesotling to ■'swe.ilsliop methods" in its 
ptodiielion lacililK's m Ii.k kw.itd .iie.is 
like Veoini.il, c’Iiiiiu.hI.i ,ind e\i ii M.ing 
alore. .Aennding to Heiiiiet d.i C ust.i. 
genet.il seitel.tiv ol llu' l,e\ei Hni 
plovees I'nioii. the nils ol the |)robleni 
IS that tin.' management is tiviiig to 
pi event the woikeis tiom loiinitig .1 
nation;il ledeiation ot Levi r employees. 

Why has the eiivironineiit suddenly 
turned against labour and trade union 
militancy.'’ According to Maharashtra i 
industry minister Kanirao Adik. unem- j 
ployment in the state runs into lakhs, so i 
the worklorce cannot be the chooser any j 
longer. Hut that is only hall the story. 
Prolonged labour militancy had ensured 
that wages were like runaway hoise. 
Companies conceded demands in most 
cases as Indian industi v had operated in 
a cloistered environment Hut the liber ! 
alisation bandwagon has opened the | 
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floodgates of competition. A wage 
sqeeze and productivity push were the 
only way out for companies to survive 
the heat of the marketplace. In short, 
managements have been forced to turn 
militant for their own survival. 


A n imiwrtant factor for labour losing 
its niilitancy.ironically, is that it has 
become a victim of the high wages it has 
achieved, observes Jayant Malhoutra. 
Minimum wages are in the range of Rs 
2,500 to Rs 3,000 per month. At 
Crompton Greaves, more than half the 
employees draw salaries of over Rs 
3,000. As a result, even unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers m cities like Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta have acquired a certain 
lifestyle which they could 
not have dreamed of a 
few years ago. Their chil¬ 
dren go to g(X)d schcxils ' 

and colleges and overall 
standards of living have #, 
gone up impressively. 

Despite the exhortations 

by their rabble-rousing 

leaders, the Indian work- 

er is reluctant to stick his > 

neck out; long dravm-out 

strikes mean a loss of 

income and failure to keep 

to his new-found lifestyle 

and meet commitments 

to the family. 

Another reason wliich has helped * 
managements beat back the militant | 
unions is the emergence of low-cost ^ 
production alternatives in the form j i 
of small-scale subsidiary units in 6 J 
backward areas where wages are ® 
lower and productivity higher. Says M 
Malhoutraof Bombay Forge, “At a 
place like Talegaon, a factory simi- ^ 
lar to mine wodd have a wage bill of ^ 
about Rs 6 lakhs whereas my wage & 
bill is Rs 30 lakhs. These units beat ^ 
us because of lower prices for the \ 
same products." Not only that, 
industrialists with factories in Bom¬ 
bay and Thane, taking advantage of this 
locational options, have started up para- 
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[ Uel or extra units in places like Vapi m 
Gujarat and Tirupati in Andhra Pradesh. 
The message is clear: if the workers do 
not behave, the management will simply 
close shop as they have operating units 
elsewhere. 

This IS precisely how Hindustan Lev¬ 
er has continued its profit-making run 
despite its biggest factory, at Sewree, 
lying closed for a year now. I'he 
management of Bedrock Rubber and 
Tyre has threatened to quit from Mahar¬ 
ashtra, and has already shifted a major 
part of Its production facilities to Silvasa 
in Goa. The consumer electronics lom- 
pany. Bush, has set up units in Banga¬ 
lore and Gandhinagar. The Bombay 
factory of Bush which at one time had 
around 1,500 workers, today has only 
740 workers. 

I f the Thane-Beiapur industrial belt 
was a goldmine (or employers and 
union leaders alike iili the mid-Eighties, 
it is also the battleground where owners 
are forcing the labour movement to go 
on the defensive. There are over 3,000 
industries in this area employing a work¬ 
force of around three lakhs. Virtually all 
multinationals and big houses have 
stakes in the Rs 6,000-crore investment 
in the Tharie- 
Belapur belt. It 
was tailor-made for 
labour leaders like 
Datta Samant and 
R.j. Mehta to rule 
s u p 1 e m e. Till 
others got into the 
act leading to a 
multiplicity ol un¬ 
ions and a conse¬ 
quent weakening of 
the trade union 
movement. Says 
A.S. Kapur, of 
Raymond Woollens 

! and ciiWman emeritus of the Thane 
Manufacturing Association, “In the 
last 20 years, wages have gone up 
100 per cent, doubling every five 
years. Today, workers have real¬ 
ised that the leaders have turned 
trade unionism into a business and 
are not prepared to risk prolonged 
strikes. ” 

Viren Shah, chaiiinan and manag¬ 
ing director of Mukand Ltd, and the 
president of the Federation of Indi¬ 
an Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (FICCI), however, holds a 
slightly different view. He says; 
“Employers have not become mili¬ 
tant. Rather, they are more aware- 
of their rights today and that the 
rights of the shopfloor manager 
cannot be usurped " 
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Another factor that Shah feels has 
contributed to the new mood is the 
return of internal union leadership. He 
cites the examples of his own unit at 
Kalwe, Siemens and Telco. The internal 
union leadership at these units signed 
four-year settlements last month. But in 
Telco’s Pune unit, * the management- 
labour fight is far from over. Despite 
overwhelming employee support for Ra- 
jan Nair—who was sacked by the com¬ 
pany—the Telco management insists 
that he is an "outsider” and refuses to 
recognise him as the leader of the Telco 
Sanghatana Union. 

Ironically, while employers are a more 
cohesive lot these days, workers have 
seemingly lost the ability to put up an 
effective front. In Maharashtra, the 
trade unions have in recent times failed 
to organise even one bandb despite 
several attempts to do so. George 
Fernandes, the quintessential rabble 
rouser and Janata Dal leader, tned to 
organise a bandh in Bombay in April to 
protest against the new method of 


computing dearness allowance which has ’ 
led to a general loss ot Rs per 
worker But his own party op|K>sed tlie 
move. 

Madhukar Sarpotdar, the .'^hiv Sena 
trade union leader who controls nearly 
200 units in the Bombay-Thane region, 
feels that “workers are fast losing taith 
in strikes mainly because of ,i recession 
in industry'. Thi-y are worried about 
their future and are willing to comprom¬ 
ise.” But he thinks that the current 
"docility of the working class is a tein- 
(lorary phase” brought about bv the 
inaiket situation. 

Whatever be the reasons that the 
trade union leaders proler for losing 
their bargaining power, virtually every 
one is agreed upon the fact that the 
employers are in a stronger position. If 
competition has woken up sleeping man¬ 
agements who had hitherto operated in a 
captive market, technology has also 
helped in shifting the balance of power 
from workers to managements. 

Olga Bombay 



A magna blitz 

Newly-launched Magnasoimd becomes the top seller in the 
Western music market 


T racy Chapman, Madonna, Led Zep¬ 
pelin, America, The Doors, Van 
Halen, Prince, Chicago, Anita Baker, 
Tanita Tikaram. All of them—and 
more—available in India. Legally, with 
decent quality, and at practically any 
music shop in any large city in India. Al! 
brought to you by Magnasound (India) 
Pvt. Ltd, with a mbtture of rock, pop, 
rhythm and blues, new wave music, 
savvy marketing and a bunch of execu¬ 
tives who know the country’s music 
industry inside out. 

Until the last week of February, very 
few people outside the music industry 
had heard of Magnasound. But in the 
space of three months, Magnasound has 
t^en on the three biggest music com¬ 
panies—Gramophone Co. of India 
(GCI), CBS and Music India Ltd—on 
their own turf, and rocked its way to the 
top of the Western music market in 
India. Tlie invasion is currently in the 
cassette tape segment, and what the 
other three music companies usually sell 
in a year, Magnasound seUs in a month. 
Says Deepak Marwah, owner of The 
Music Shop in New Delhi’s swank Khan 


Market: "I would say Magnasound tapes 
are far better than CBS’s or Music 
India’s. The packaging and music quality 
are superior, i have standing orders with 
the company to send me anything they 
have. I don’t even look at the titles.” 

For the month of March—the first full 
month of sales—the company notched 
up sales of 94,000 cassettes all over 
India, .50 per cent more than the initial 
target. With tapes priced uniformly at Rs 
35 each, it means a cool Rs 32.9 lakhs in 


In the space of three 
months, Magnasound 
has taken on the three 

biggest music _ 

companies—Gramop¬ 
hone Co. of India, CBS 
and Music India— 
on their own turf 


The market spUt for 
international music 
cassettes 


(all brands) 



total sales. Says AtuI Churarnani, mana¬ 
ger, international music division and 
regional manager (north India) for Mag¬ 
nasound: “Right now, we are selling only 
in large cities. They soak up everything 
we have to offer. We want to spread 
sales to all of north India and the 
north-east, but at the same time, we 
don’t want to move too fast.” Churama- 
ni’s caution, however, belies the com¬ 
pany’s plans to double sales by August. 
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Magnasound's speed is calculated. 
And besides hurting other companies, it 
has dealt CBS a blow that it is unlikely to 
forget. Ten top executives left the 
beleaguered music company last year to 
form Magnasound with a modest share 
capital of Rs 10 lakhs. Shashi Gopal, the 
company’s 36-year-old managing direc¬ 
tor, had put in 12 years with GCI, 
foUowed by a year and a half with CBS, 
where he built up the core team for 
Western music. When he left CBS in 
September last year to set up Magna¬ 
sound, he took his CBS team with him, 
including «Churamani. Other plum pick¬ 
ings comprised Bashir Sheikh—current¬ 


ly Magnasound’s marketing manager— 
who has a 17-year stint with Music India 
behind him. Says Gopal: “I believe that 
the music industry is very personality- 
oriented in India. We have people who 
know the market, we know dealers 
extremely well (in Delhi alone there is a 
pack of 25 dealers). We have a ready 
advantage.” He add.s: “We feel the game 
is now going to change.” 

Having WEA (for Wamer-Elektra- 
Atlantic, all three top-notch music 
labels)—a subsidiary of the giant Warner 
Communications Co. of the US—to back 
it, helps Magnasound immeasurably. 
The Warner connection assures Magna¬ 
sound close to 3,500 titles from WEA's 
international repertoire, and the Indian 
company intends to release 15-20 titles 
every month. The government took 
three years to clear the tie-up with 
WEA, finally giving the go-ahead tot 
production from 1989. The agreement 
with WEA includes a royalty remittance 
amounting to 15.4 per cent of the first 
sale price (at which Magnasound sells 
each cassette to its dealers) in foreign 
exchange; in addition, 2.5 per cent goes 
to the Indian Performing Rights Society, 
the controller of international music 
, cqiynghts in India. 
liS" 



An advantage that 
IWagnasound has over 
the others Is that it 
has no historicai 
losses behind it. On 
the other hand GCi, 
CBS and Music India 
have totted up losses 


The other advantage Magnasound has 
over the rest is the fact that, it is a new 
company with no historical losses behind 
it. On the other hand GCI, CBS and 


V ijay Mallya, the playboy tycoon of 
south India, is not just the prince of 
the race courses and the pleasure haunts 
of Europe. He is fast emerging as a 
favourite of the powers that be and is 
being backed in all his take-overs by 
DelM MaQya's latest acquisition is Ukely 
to be the nearly eight-decade-old Mad¬ 
ras-based engineering company. Best 
and Crompton. 'The professionally man¬ 
aged company in which the financial 
institutions (FIs) have a 52 per cent 
equity holding, has been the target of a 


Music India have totted up losses of Rs 
24 crores, Rs 10 crores and Rs 3 crores 
respectively. In addition, Magnasound 
operates with minimal overheads. The 
company buys tapes from the open 
market, uses two independent music 
duplicating facilities in Bombay, and is 
headquartered in a modest hotel suite. 
Says Gopal: "We’re concentrating on 
repertoire acquisition and its marketing 
(industry jargon for releasing new ti¬ 
tles).” 

Future releases include artistes like 
Eric Clapton, The Cars, Frank Sinatra, a 
jazz effort by Bob James and David 
Sanborn, and 19 titles of Indian classical 
music, vocals and ghazals. But for Mag¬ 
nasound—as well as other music com¬ 
panies—the road ahead is not going to 
be that easy. Pirates account for almost 
90 per cent of India’s Rs 30-crore music 
market; new releases are often affected 
because the pirates are already out with 
duplicates. 

And Western music occupies only 10 
per cent of the total market. This last 
fact has prompted Magnasound’s deci¬ 
sion to go in for Indian music too, as that 
is dearly biggest money, notwithstand¬ 
ing the popularity of its international 
titles. However, Magnasound should not 
have much to worry about,aslongas it 
continues to draw customers. Three out 
of 10 people opt for Magnasound tapes. 
The other seven are split between CBS, 
GCI, Music India and the pirates. Says 
Music Shop's Marwah: "Other music 
companies will have to buckle up soon. 
Now they have competition that is the 
best in the market.” 

Sud — p Chakravrti/Weiv Oeffi/ 


number of business groups for the last 
three or four years. 

Vyay MaDya already has a 17 per cent 
stake in the company as well as a seat on 
its board of directors. He has reportedly 
convinced the FIs that they should hand 
over control of the company to him. 
According to corporate circles, at the 
end of May this year, an arrangement 
was worked out whereby Mallya will be 
able to raise his equity holding to 30 per 
cent, which will enable him to have 
day-to-day control of the management. 



CmmHm from Magnaaound: awaaping tha markal 


Mallya homes in 

The UB chief has virtually acquired the Madras-based 
engineering company 
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Under the deal, the FIs are prepared 
to seO 10 per cent from their own 
holdings if Mallya increases his equity 
holding in Best and Crompton to 20 per 
cent. As part of the deal, Mallya has 
agreed to pump in Rs 10 crores. It is 
believed that he will initially bring in Rs 5 
crores when he assumes control and put 
up the remainder later. 

The United Breweries chief is not the 
first big industrialist to zero in on Best 
and Crompton. In the late Seventies, 
M.V. Arunachalam had tried hard to 
bring the company into the fold of his 
Tube Investments (TI) group. The T1 
group, some years ago, had acquired a 
12 per cent stake through market purch¬ 
ases and bid for the control of the 
engineering company. However, its 
efforts were blocked by the FIs. 

Mallya acquired the 12 per cent Best 
and Crompton equity which theTIgroup 
had purchased. EarUer, there were re¬ 
ports that the Thapars had picked up 
about 5 per cent from the market. It is 
not clear whether Mallya bought up the 
Thapar holding to raise his stake to 17 
per cent. 

Early this year. Best and Crompton 
had come out with a rights issue of Rs 
6.2 crores, with a small portion being 
reserved for the employees of the 
company. It was then expected that the 
FIs would renounce a part of their rights 
in favour of Vijay Mallya, thereby help¬ 
ing him to increase his holding and 
■assume control. However, the FIs pick¬ 
ed up their entire quota of rights shares 
and the relative holdings remained the 
same. 

Best and Crompton was founded in 
1911 and became a public limited com¬ 
pany in 1975. For quite a while it was 
headed by M.K. Kumar who was the 
Assocham president a few years ago. 
Vi|ay Mallya: anotiwr acqulaltlon 



When Kumar was about to retire from 
Best and Crompton, there was specula¬ 
tion that control of the company would 
pass on to a business group, perhaps 
Tube Investments. 

Mallya declared himself a non¬ 
resident Indian more than a year ago, 
perhaps in the belief tliat his NRI status 
would help him manage his foreign 
exchange resources more effectively 
without the Enforcement Directorate 


falling upon him like a ton of bncks every 
time he dreamed of dollars. 

Since then, his take-over activities in 
India and abroad have increased man¬ 
ifold. His biggest catch till date is the 
£1U() million acquisition of the Berger 
Paints Group's worldwide operations. 
Through this take-over Mallya has got 
control of 20 companies in South-west 
Asia, Africa and the Caribbean. 

R. Vliayaraghavan/MMnM 


A new dimension 


JCT ties up with a British firm to make holograms in India 


B y the end of this year, if you want 
your company’s annual report to 
have a holographic logo on its cover—or 
a picture of your steel plant spitting out 
molten metal in fiery, three-dimensional 
glory—you don’t have to go very far. 
JCT Ltd, the Thapar group’s flagship 
company, is planning to set up a Rs 
20-crore plant for the production of. 
holographic images in Rishikesh. (Holo¬ 
grams are three-dimensional images- 
created from ordinary prints- with the 
help of laser beams). 

Says Arvind Mohan, assistant adver¬ 
tising manager with JCT, who is also 
closely associated w’lth the project: "Its 
uses are basically for advertising and 
publicity purposes. In annual reports, 
brochures and magazines.” The ven¬ 
ture, says Mohan, will function like a 
press or graphics design agency, charg¬ 
ing clients fees for the product. The 
company, however, will not be selling 
holograph machines. The technology will 
be provided by Holmark pic of the UK, a 
London-based printing technology firm. 
Holmark will supply the machinery and 
will receive a five per cent royalty for 
use of its technology. 

According to Mohan, the market for 
holograms will be veiy large. Says he. 
“Printing technology in India is getting 
increasingly sophisticated. 1 mean, you 
can lift one person’s head and place it on 
someone else’s shoulders to make a 
composite picture. Or change colours at 
will. And clients are going in for these 
services.” 

A factor that could prove to be a 
negative point, admits Mohan, is the 
hi^ cost of the new technology— 
ranging from eight to ten times that of 
ordinary colour printing. To counter this 
response, JCT is working on pruning 
down costs by half and is also planning an 


audio visual presentation in the metros 
to help swing clients its wav. What will 
certainly help the company in the initial 
stages IS the fact that JCT’s agreement 
with Holmark includes £10 million worth 
of orders from the British company. 



Holograms are 
threo'-dimensioiuil 


images—created from 
ordinary prints—with 
the help of laser 
beams.»JCT*s venture 
will function like a 
press or graphics 
design agency 


However, the project is yet to be 
cleared b> the government It is cur¬ 
rently awaiting the industry ministry’s 
approval. JCT executives are also a bit 
hedgy about the nature of the agreement 
beyond the bare minimum: details about 
possible equity participation by Hol¬ 
mark, name of the company, lists of 
interested customers, which they .say 
will remain under wraps until the gov¬ 
ernment gives the go-ahead. 

But matters have moved very rapidly. 

It has been just a month and a half since 
the project was conceived, surveys 
earned out, Holmark approached, and 
the technical agreement signed. JCT 
executives hope that government clear¬ 
ance and customer acceptance will fol¬ 
low as quickly, and then, of course, 
three-dimensional gimmickry will be 
here to stay. 

SudMp ClMfcravartl/Atow Delhi 
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W ith Ratan Tdta likt ly lo 
step dovwi m August 
tlie race tor the Air India 
chau'manship has begun in 
earnest Fhe two strongest 
contenders at present are 
industrialist Vivek Bharat 
Rain and former power 
secretary and chairman of 
the Power Finance Corpora 
tKin, M Kohb At one time, 
Kohli, who had also been 



secretary to the civil aviation 
and tounsm ministrv, was 
hoping to be nominated to 
the International Civil Avia 
turn Organisation But he 
was pipped it the post bv Dr 
S S Sicihu I his tune the 
forme I bureaucrat ts being 
sUonglv bac ked by (>cp 
Arora Nat war Singh and 
Serlafjrewal On his part 
Vivek Bharat Ram s mam 
(redential is las fiiendslup 
with Prime Minister Rajiv 


Candhi Aviation circles are 
watching with interc st to see 
whe ther the IAS lobby ^an 
have Its way 

I ndian Airlmes cames on in 
Its bumblmg ways First, 
in Its own wisdom, the 
domestic earner decided to 
induct the uutial batch of the 
ultra modern Airbus A J20 
aircraft m the nuddle of the 
nutonous Indian monsoon 
Even the most seasoned 
pilots are known to be wary 
of having to negotiate the 
untned jetlmers in the mon 
soon Now, lA finds itself 
without hangars for these 
aircraft Its Rs20 crore han 
gai and maintenance project 
near Ourgaon has been de 
layedbyayear Indespera 
tion lA has now turned to 
the Border Security Fore e 
for hangar and parking fac ill 
ties for Its new flymg mar 
vels 

MadutI 

i f you thought coffee wars 
were over, think again 
Early this year Gold Cafe s 
entry into the market shook 
up Nescafe and Bru the 
established biggies The cur 
rent battle is between In 
dodan Industnes, the makers 
of Gold Cafe, and Food Spe 
ciabties Ltd (FSL), the pur¬ 
veyors of Nescafe And the 


summer has brought thmgs 
to a head—with the "cold 
coffee” wars Schoolkids 
hired by FSL are haunting 
New Delhi marketplaces 
offenng Nesshake by the 
glassful to anyone who cares 
to sip It Indodan has also 
launched a major campaign to 
push Its own mcamation of 
the cold coffee Coffee 
Shake Market analysts have 
not declared a winner as yet, 
saymg the battle only two 
weeks old- is hardly over 
But one ‘hing is for sure if 
anyone has the shake s it is 
I‘SL as IS usually the case 
with number ones jii', where 

T he General Insurance 
Corporation of India 
(GIL) has taken to playing 
pater to the usually harassed 
odd lot equity investor, who 
finds It easy to buy but not 
sell shares Odd lots— 
which describe a share trade 
of It ss than UK) shares of a 
particular company s 
shares- have always found 
minimal acceptabibty among 
brokers and sto^k ex 
cliangcs, effectively keepmg 
the small investor out of 
active trading (The situation 
began to change after the 
Bombay Stock Exchange in¬ 
troduced odd lot tradmg last 
year ) Now the GIG, through 
Its four subsidiary com 
panics—National Insurance, 
New India Assurance, Orien¬ 
tal Insurance and United In¬ 
dia Assurance—has opened 
odd lot counters in the four 
metros About 200 scrips will 
be covered under this 
ariangement, and an inves¬ 
tor can sell his lot, irrespec¬ 
tive of which stock exchange 
bsts the particular scrip 








GENETICS 


A race to oblivion 

Bengalis may become extinct, suggests a recent scientific stuciv 



B engalis might never 
have another Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore or a Satya¬ 
jit Ray, ever. Professor 
Amulya Ratan Banerjee, 
head of the genetics depart¬ 
ment at the Vivekananda In¬ 
stitute of Medical Sciences, 

Calcutta, has rung the warn¬ 
ing bell. In a recent paper 
presented at the Indian Sci¬ 
ence Congress in Madurai, 
entitled. Selection and blood 
group polymorphysm in In¬ 
dia, the professor has clearly 
stated that the Bengali race 
is facing extinction. Frighten¬ 
ing and implausible though it 
may sound. Prof. Banerjee 
believes that till such time a Bengali is 
kept in a glass case, more than a 
hundred-odd generations would have 
lived and died. 

Prophet of doom the bespectacled 
professor is not because he has based 
his theory on more than 25 years of 
research. ‘‘It is all due to a genetic 
imbalance in certain blood groups," said 
Prof. Banerjee. "In my research 1 have 
pointed out the case of two Hengah 
castes. These were the Dorns and the 
Kahars. The Dorns were basket-makers 
and a couple of families were usually 
found in every village. Today, this caste 
has disappeared. Tlie same is the case 
with the Kahars or palanquin-bearers. 
We don't see them anymore.” 

The genetic imbalance that these two 
castes faced on their way to extinction is 
now a common feature among city-bred 
Bengalis. Take the case of the Basu 
couple (the identity has been withheld). 
It was an arranged marriage and the 
horoscopes of the husband and wife 
were compared thoroughly. “It was a 
marriage made in heaven, said the 
pundits," commented Prof. Banerjee. 
Though both husband and wife led 
normally sexual lives and were physical¬ 
ly fit, Mrs Basu delivered a still-bom 
child after three years of marriage. They 
saw a gynaecologist who dismissed the 
case saying that since Mrs Basu had not 
received proper medical attention is the 
early stages of her pregnancy and be¬ 
cause she had moved at^ut and jumped 
around a lot in the first few months, she 
had delivered a still-bom child. They 
could try again, said the doctor, but this 


Prof. A.R. Banerjee 
believes that 
incompatibility in the 
bio^ groups of 
Bengali couples has 
led to the high rate of 
miscarriages, 
still-births and 
infertility 


time they would have to be very careful. 

Mrs Basu conceived thrice more but 
every linie the result was the same. In 
desperation, the gynaecologist sent the 
couple to the Kamaknshna Mission Seva 
Pratisthan to which the Vivekananda 
Institute IS attached. There, Professor 
Haneiyee found out, after testing the 
blood of both husband and wife, that the 
still-births were occur r ing because of t he 
incompatibility in the bkxid groups of the 
couple. “We were able to save the fifth 
child because of our research,” s.aid 
Professor Banerjee. 

Incompatibility in mating, stated the 
professor’s paper, “is undertcKxl in 
serogenetics when the husband posses¬ 
ses an antigen which is lacking in the 
wife.” The antigen provides an oppor¬ 
tunity for the production of (he antibody 
in the wife’s womb by what is commonly 
known in pathological jargon ns "anti¬ 
genic stimulation”. Tlie offspring in such 
a mating takes the antigen from the 
father and produces antibodies in the 


S mother's womb. This results 
I not only in still-boni chililreii 
S but miscarriages and j.miv 
(lice, which is fat.il 

Human blood can be 
categorised under lour 
groups: A, B. ,AH and O (this 
does not take into account 
the Kll blood group which is 
rare). There can be Iti possi 
ble combinations ot tlu'se 
four groups in mating. Of 
these, according to Piotes- 
sor Banerjee. seven com¬ 
binations are incompatible, 
while the otheis are not. He 
lists the en'ant seven (with 
the wile’s blood grouji placed 
first); O and A. () and B. O 
and AB, A and B, B and A, A and AB and 
B and AB. Bengalis mostly have A oi B 
groups of blcKid. The professor has also 
found out that such incompatible in.itings 
have ended in infertility. In the long run. 
said the professor, “the sex-iatio in the 
population will change so drastually that 
a whole race could become extiiu t. This 
IS what has happened to the Ongis .ind 
the Andamanese. In their case, the 
results have been cat.istrojihic Ix-caiise 
of inbreeding (marriages within the 
family) ’’ 

One reason l(>r such a “c.it.istioiihic 
happening" is the ch.inge in the lifestyle 
and the UmkI habits of Bengalis. To begin 
with, many more inter-caste m,linages 
have been taking pl.ne in Bengali society 
today. “In lOSI, of all the lecoided 
marriages, live per i ent weie inter 
caste -Brahmins m.irrying Ksli.iiriyas, 
etc. Today, as pei tlie last tigures 
available in I'.tKH, iiitet i ,iste mamages 
have gone up to 20 per Lent " What tlien 
IS the way opt lor Ibrngalis? “Foiget the 
jiundits comparing horoscopes. Let a 
good pathological laboratory check out 
the blood groups of the couple, before a 
marriage is settled. And if a couple have 
had problems having children, it is not 
only the wife who has to undergo a bliHsI 
test, I advise the husband to have his 
blood checked out. There could be 
something wrong with his blood. Unfor¬ 
tunately, whenever we ask a husband to 
get his blood tested, he invanably puts a 
question: What is wrong with me? But, 
we have been very successful in 
preventing miscarriages and slill-births.’ 
Tirthankar Ghosh/Cafculte 
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PROFILE 


Return of 
the Tr amp 

Anil Kapoor inherits his uncle’s mantle 

THE BEGINNINGS w»‘re hardiv aiispicious. The first 
the media saw of Anil Kapoor was in 1981, when he made the 
rounds of newspaper offices to promote his father's Hum 
I’uHiich While the film (a reworking' of the Pandava k'gend) 
impressed most of those who saw it, the Kapoor family’s 
record did not. Anil’s father typified the phrase ‘small-time 
producer’, and as he chiinied oiii flop after flop on ever- 
decreasiiiR budgets, the film industry wrote him off, 

"That's f;oinj> to chanjic now," Anil would tell journalists in 
1981 and sinf> the praises ol his older brother, producer 
Bone\. This seemed jilausible enough, hut he would then 
wreck this cheerful scenario In- declarinj’ that he too would 
find fame; as a star. The hacks would smile politely and then 
turn away, convinced that children hrouKht up in /J/mr families 
had no ambitions that i elated to the real world. 

Even when Anil did finallj make it to the screen, the 
portents were ominous A cameo ajipearance in the Amitabh 
Bachchan-Dilip Kiimai stariei Slukti, only led people to 
confuse him with Raj Kuan. (Remember him?) And when he 
appeared in such stariinjj velncli'S as Woh Saat Din, 
Kossip-queim Devyani Chauhal preda ted that he would never 
make it hecausi- “he has the fai'e of a small-time thief’ 
(Off the record, his cu-stais noted that. Riven an unflatterinR 
camera atiRle, he looked distinctly wcasel-like.) 

'fhouRh nobody noticed it ;it th<‘ time, Kapoor's bcginninRs 
seemed suspiciously similai to those of anotliet star: Amitabh 
Bachchaii .A decade before, the lanky Bachchan had also been 
dismissed by the press and the industty as lacking the Rood 
looks necessary for stardom -■ and this,despite being launched 
in a prestige production, ffnshikesh Mukherjee’s Anand, with 
Rajesh Khanna. 

BUT WHILE Bachchan had to wait years for his big break. 
Kapooi found the going easier. The early scepticism soon 
dissolved in the face ol compelling perfonnances in such films 
as Yash (.'hopta's Mashaal. And the timing was perfect- the 
stai .soils who had been expectc'd to take over from 
Bachchan's generation all crashed, leaving a vacuum near the 
top. Moreover, Kapoor signed so many films that he was 
certain that the' law of averages would ensure that at least 
some were htts. 

When the hits began adding up, the media and the industry 
conceded that the.v had been wrong- Kapoor did have star 
qualitv But nobodv- thought he could make it to the top. 

All of that chiinged after Mr India Originally the film was to 
star Amitabh Bachchan, toi whom Salim-Javed iiad written a 


script about an invisible man, 'fhen, Bachchan fell out with the 
wnters and finally, they fell out with each other. Javed took 
the story (he says he rewrote the script considerably) to 
Boney Kapoor, who agreed to make it a starring vehicle for 
his brother. This caused much merriment. Did Boney think 
Ami could replace Amitabh Bachchan in a film? asked the 
wag.s. Joked one star: “How can a man who is already invisible 
on the screen play an invisible man?" 

The Kapoors persisted with their venture, signing up 
director Shekhar Kapur and leading lady Sridevi to complete 
the package. When the film went over budget and schedules 
were delayed, sceptics sneered that this could be Boney’s 
Heaven's Gate. 

The smirks faded with the release of Mr India. Despite a 
knock-out performance from Sridevi and a stunning sound¬ 
track, there was no denying Anil Kapoor’s charisma and 
presence. When Mr India became 1987’s biggest hit. Anil’s 
position at the top was secured. 

HE HAS followed up that success with the superhits: N. 
Chandra’s dark and moody Tezaab and Subhash Ghai’s 
hokey Ram Lakhan. Their box-office perfonnances have 
made hini Bombay’s top male star —with the possible 
exception of Amitabh Bachchan. Alreadv, the conventional 
wisdom has it that he will be Bachchan’s successor at the top. 
And there are those who see many parallels between him and 
Amitabh - both work hard, are free from starry tantrums, 
have marned pretty girls who became designers, and let 
savvy business-minded brothers manage their affairs. 

A more appropriate parallel, though, is with Kaj Kapoor. 
Anil’s family is related to the Kapoors of RK, but were always 
regarded as poor relatives who would never amount to 
anything. In fact. Anil and Boney are today far more successful 
than Rishi and Randhir, and their youngest brother, Sanjay, 
seems set to sweep past an overweight Rajiv Kapoor when 
his first film is released, a few months from now. 

Anybody seeing Anil Kapoor on the screen cannot fail to be 
reminded of Raj Kapoor. It isn’t just the facial resemblance, 
though, of course, the moustache helps. It is more the 
identical nature of the cinematic appeal. When he played a 
rustic, Raj Kapoor conveyed a certain goodness of heart and a 
simple stolidity; in the recent Eeshwar, Anil’s performance 
captures a similar sincenty. And just as Raj was happiest 
playing the happy-gn-hn-ky adventurer. Anil has found his 
greatest success portraying carefree young men in Ram 
lakhan and the first half of Tezaab. 

Most of ail though, of today’s five-star, Aramised, Moet et 
Chandoned young stars. Anil is the only one who is 
convincing playing a tramp. In Mr India, he not only looked 
like Raj Kapoor but played a similar character—a ragamuffin 
with a heart of gold, who finally stands up for his country. 

In that sense, it is Anil, much more than any of the great 
man’s children, who is the ti-ue inheritor of Raj Kapoor’s 
mantle. When Bachchan reached the top, movie business 
pundits predicted that when the lanky superstar’s reign was 
over, his place would be taken by a romantic hero—the 
pendulum having swung the other way. It is clear now that 
Kapoor is that hero. Should the upcoming spate of Bachchan 
releases (Toofan, Jadugaar, Satyam, etc.) flop, then Anil will 
be undisputed number one in 1989. If they succeed, then he’ll 
probably have to wait for a couple of years. Either way, he’s 
going to get there eventually, o 


Anybody seeing Anil Kapoor on screen cannot fail to be reminded of 


Raj Kapoor. In Mr India^ he played a similar character—a ragamuffin 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Off the hook? 

• Where is Salman Ruahdie 
hiding? Few people know and 
thoae who do, won’t tell. In 
recent weeks, however, the 
fugitive novelist has begun to 
make public appearances. 
Friends who wish to invite him 
to parties are told to inform his 
agent. Sometimes Rushdie de¬ 
cides to accept one of these 
invitations and turns up un¬ 
announced at their homes. 

But this is an insecure exist¬ 
ence, as Fleet Street hacks 
have begun to try and work out 
at which parties the writer is 
likely to put in an appearance. 
And it is only a matter of time 
before Muslim militants try the 
same trick. 

Rushdie’s best hope lies in 
the change of guard in Iran, 
following Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
demise. Already, the British 
government has launched low- 
key diplomatic moves to get the 
Imam’s fatwah rescinded. 

Should these initiatives suc¬ 
ceed, then Rushdie may soon 
return to public life and resume 
his role as champion of the 
Third World against the intoler¬ 
ance of the West. 


Salman RuaMia. 
adar Ilia Ayatollah 





Ambassador Singh? 

fg If things work out. Dr 
Karan Singh, former Union 
minister and scion of the 
Jammu and Kashmir royal 
family, might well be the next 
Indian ambassador to the 
United States. 

Some months ago, Singh had 
told Sunday (16—22 April) that 
his abdication from party 
politics didn’t mean that he had 
retired from public life. And if 
his services were ever required 
in the future he would be on 
call. Now, it.seems as though 
time has Anally come for Singh 
to redeem that pledge. And it 


TwinMe-toes 


# Her primary 
grouse has always 
been that nobody 
quite appreciated 
what a gifted dancer 
she was. Well, now 
Hema Malini has a 
chance to prove her 
point, with the new 
tele-serial Nritya 
Yatra. 

Evidently, the 
dream girl of Hindi 
cinema has decided 
that the passing of 
youth need not 
necessarily mean the 
end of productive life. 

And after stints as 
chocolate tycoon 
and what have 
you, has decided I 
to try her 
luck on the small 
screen. Her television 
debut, in Gulzar’s 
Terah Panne, 



A 


Dr Karan Singh: • iwar rote? 

can’t be denied that the erudite 
Dogra prince, with his love for 
Western pop music (Bruce 




Hama HaHnl: proving a poM 

didn’t create any 
sion waves. Maybe this time 

round. Twinkle-toes Malini 
will make a greater impact. 
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Playing the Bard 

e Dustin Hoffman is not the only 
film star starring io a Shakespeare 
play on the London stage at the 
moment. Our very own Saeed Jaf- 
frey—him of the eyeball-rolling, 
hand-rubbing, sibilant-hissing 
method—is playing Oberon in an 
open-air production of A Midsum¬ 
mer Night's Dream. 


Springsteen being a hot 
favourite) should go down well 
with the Americans. 


After StMzatska 

e His was the draam debut. 
Madame Souzataka, in which 
Navin Chowdhury played a piano 
prodigy, to Shabana Azmi's pos^ 
sessive mother and Shirley Mac¬ 
laine’s assertive piano teacher, 
won him an award at the recently- 
held Film Festival In New DeHii. 
And numerous accolades besides. 

Now, Chmvdhury (17), is all set 
to play a mute orphan, who serves 
in the court of the Suttm of 
Morocco. The film, titled tUngOf 
The Wbid, shows the young 
foundling developliv a dose bond 
writti an orphaned horse, to whom 
he feels akin. 

Some feel that anything after 
the scene-«teaiing performance 
in MMame SouErtslu wiU be an 
anti-dimax. Navin, however, is all 
set to prove diffenwitly. 

Navin Ctwwdliury (rigM) at • praM 
eonfaranca; prodigloua talant 




Some have greatness 
thrust on them 

e h's not too often that we see 
somebody volunteer to relinquish 
power, but then, as the Tibetans 
would say, the Dalai Lama is no 
ordinary mortal. 

At the bi-annual meeting of the 
240-member Tibetan 
administration in Dharamsala, 
the Dalai Lama, head of the 
Tibetan government-in-exile and 
supreme religious leader of the 
community, proposed the 
development of an alternative 
line of leadership. 

To facilitate this, the Dalai 
Lame was willing to make way 
for an elected Prime Minister and 
other executives. Maintaining 
that complete reliance on one 
person was unhealthy, the leader 
advised his followers to prepare 
for a day when the institution of 
the Dalai Lama was no more. 

His people reacted with horror 
and outrage. "The Dalai Lama's 
authority is not imposed. It is a 
democratic choice and uniquely 
Tibetan," said Kalon Tashi 
Wangdi, speaking on behalf of 
his fellow Tibetans. And the 
Dalai Lama hastened to clarify 
that he only meant to step aside' 
to allow younger leaders to take 
charge, but would continue'to 
contribute to the Tibetan cause. 


Saaad Jaffray: ayabaU-rolllne Otiaron 

Jaffrey and Shakespeare may 
seem strange bedfellows (though, 
no doubt, there is scope for hand¬ 
rubbing hamming in the Bard's 
work) but the veteran Pan Bahaar 
plugger has been busy telling the 
British press that he started his 
career playing Shakespeare in De¬ 
lhi. Thoughtfully, he does not men¬ 
tion the roles he has been playing in 
Bombay’s blockbusters lately. 

At any rate, his Oberon should be 
an interesting interpretation: “111- 
met by moonlight (hiss) proud Tita- 
nia (pause to roll eyeballs wildly)”, 
etc. etc. 


Th* Oaial Lama; 
voluntary 
rattramant 
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Pao|B Bm and (liwal) Adilya PanchoH 


Industry wags are busy 
drawing parallels between 
the Sai^y Khan-Zanne- 
2^nat triangle and the more 
recent Wahab-PanchoL-Bedi 
affair 

Years ago, Sanjay had 
walked out on wife Zarme, 
swearing eternal love for 
Zeenat, then at the hei^t of 
her popularity The lovers 
gave numberless together in¬ 
terviews, talking about what 
an “intense experience” their 
relationship was And then 
came the sordid end, with 
Sai^y beating up lady love 
Zeenat m full view of Btan- 
bay’s socialite set, with wife 
Zanne egging him on 

In quite the same way, 
Aditya Panchoii walked out 
cm a much older wife, Zarma, 
drawn away by Pooja Bedi’s 
nubile charms This was 
what they'd been waitmg for 
all then hves, the pair de- 
dared m mtennew after in¬ 
terview But soon enou^ 
came the end hastened by 
the fact that Pocqa disco¬ 
vered green-eyiid lover boy 
making out with her domes- 


Uc staff in her make-up 
roOTi 

Perhaps it says something 
for the declining standards of 
the film industry, that even 
then love tnan^s aren't 
terribly inteiestmg any 
more After all, whatever 
your views on Sanjay Khan, 
there’s no denying that he 
was d colourful personality 
And while Poc^ is sexy in an 
obvious sort of way, she has 
none of the classiness which 
Zeenat possessed in ample 
measure 

he sexy Sndevi is going 
in for a ch^ige of image No, 
iml on screen, where she'll 
ccHitmue to parade m itsy- 
bitsy nothuigs. But off it, 
where it's going to be good¬ 
bye to the cold, collected and 
nary-a-smile S^ if her per¬ 
formance at actor-director 
Satish Kaushdb's wedding re¬ 
ception was a pmnter at 
thmgs to ccHiie. Sndevi was 
all out to have a good bme, 
and let her hair down with a 
vengeance 

It's amazing what competi- 


KHAASBAAT 


tion (read Madhun Dixit) wdl 
do to even the most confi¬ 
dent of stars 


It's amazing what the taste 
of success does to evtm the 
most professional of stars 
Take Govmda, for instance. 
Initially, the boy firmn Vurar 
was quite the disciplined 
young newcMner, reporting 
for shooting on the dot, and 
complying meekly with all 
the director's instructions. 

No kmger. These days 
Ctovmda's dates are about as 
reliable as the Indian mon¬ 
soon. And Vmod Veima 
producer-director of Gentk- 
man, has differed the brunt 
of his nalchnas 01 recent 
times The hapless Verma, 
after confirming and recon¬ 
firming the dancing star's 
dates a dozen tones over, 
would turn up at the location 
with the entire unit. Only to 
find his leaduig man missoig. 



Matters are quite different 
where (jovoida's hone pro¬ 
duction Hatya, is concerned, 
though. While outside pro¬ 
ducers are offered only two 
hours of the tero's' precious 
tone, (jovmda shoots for 
over two days at a stretch for 
Hatya. 

)luid no, he's not oi the 
least embarrassed about 
these douUe standards 

Csluess who’s Madhun 
Dixit’s latest victim? None 
other than the nobody is- 
good-enough-for-me, Suresh 
Oberoi. Apparently, Oberoi 
IS so smitten by the fir dio 
teen char gul that the mo¬ 
ment she appears on the 
scene the poor man breaks 
mto cold sweat 

For further details on what 
IS &st developing into a 
steamy relabonship, contact 
Deep^ Balraaj Vg, the 
director of Satkab, an Ober- 
oi-Dixit starrer a 

Madhuri Dixit 
nawadmlrar 
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_ REVIEW □ BOOKS _ 

Poetic themes 


Nissim EzekieVs Collected Poems proves his versatility 



Eamci! I issim Ezekiel 
often relates 
a stor>’ about 
r the speaker who in¬ 
troduced him at a 
gathering, and in the 
same breath asked 
his neighbour. “What 
is his name?" He re¬ 
counts this with a 
, .smile, with no signs 
—I of a hurt ego. For 
poets, however famous, are 
not chart busters as any publisher will 
tell you. In this context Collected Poems 
is an affirmation of Ezekiel’s status as a 
leading Indo-Anglian poet. 

The poems cover a period of over 36 
years, including work from his seven 
books, the first three of which are now 
out of print. The basic concerns of the 
poet are many. The city seems to be a 
major obsession. God is another, and so 
is love. 

In the very first poem of the volume in 
A Time To Change, we are confronted 
with an address to the poet’s God; 
We who leave the house in April. 
Lord. 

How shall we return? 

But Grxl soon gets more familiar. As he 
says in The Egoist ’s Prayer: 

Kick me around 
A bit more, 0 Lord. 

I see at last 
'I'here’s no other way 
For me to learn 
Your simplest truths. 

But it is in the love poems that 
Ezekiel’s poetic genius comes through 
best, as he writes about the varying 
degrees of love, and the various reac¬ 
tions and attitudes to it. Ezekiel deals 
with the bestial element of love in At the 
Hgteh 

Our motives were concealed but 
clear. 

Not coffee but the Cuban dancer took 
us there, 

The naked Cuban dancer. 

But the poet can also be tender and 
concerned as m Virginah 

You breathe the bitter air of loneli¬ 
ness. 

Pretending that it doesn’t matter 
when 

You close the door and switch the 
wireless on, 

Remote from prospect of the wed¬ 
ding kiss. 


Or he can be the poet-rascal-clown that 
he tails himself in Background Casually. 
This attitude can be seen in Jewish 
Wedding In Bombay, too: 

During our first serious marriage 

quarrel she said ‘Why did 

you take my virginity from me?’ 1 

would gladly have 

returned it, but not one of the books 1 

had read instructed 

me how. 

I n spite of this seemingly casual atti¬ 
tude, Ezekiel is a serious poet. A 
keen observer of the city scene, he can 
paint a vivid picture only in a few words. 
In On Bellasis Road Ezekiel gives a 
touching portrayal of a street walker: 

1 see her first 
As colour only. 

Poised against the faded 
red of a post-box: 

Purple sari, yellow blouse, 
green bangle, orange 
flowers 111 her hair. 

Ezekiel is at his best in ins Indian 
English poems where not just the man¬ 
nerisms, but also the idioms and idiosyn- 
cracies of particular communities are 
portrayed. And even here, what is 
intended is not satire but a close identi¬ 
fication with the subject, be it the 
railway clerk, or the retired professor, 



tth la love poems 

that Exeklel*s poetic 
genius comes 
Hmwgh. His contn^ 
oimriotm, ihyHtmmul 
rhynte has slackened 
of late, but the 
Imniedtocyofhls 
humiuage 
compensates 


or even Pushpa who is going abroad. 

The poet's attitude to life also comes 
across in his works. In an early poem, 
the fact of birth is explored in great 
depth: 

Sprawling like a thought unformed 
Is the newly bom, a small surprise 
Age is another great concern but 
handled without fear or despair. Early in 
the book. The Old Woman feurvives in 
solitude: 

But hardened at the core she lived 
alone. 

Her ethic symbolised by stone, by 
stone. 

T he element of commitment is another 
theme that recurs throughout the 
poems: 

Truly, 1 wish to be a man. Alone 
Or in the crowd this is my only guide. 
The idea of becoming a man is again 
reiterated in Hymns In Darkness —a 
series of very successful poems: 

He’s simply a man, 
and his speech is human. 

The rest is important 
to understand that speech. 

To humanise the situation is one 
aspect of commitment. The other is not 
to run away but to accept the situation; 
1 have made my commitments now. 
This is one: To stay where 1 am, 
As others chcxise to give themselves 
In some remote and backward place. 
My backward place is where I am. 
Almost every subject, however banal, 
becomes fit matter for poetry. With a 
variety of moods and attitudes, a string 
of characters and variation of forms, 
(including pop songs), Ezekiel proves his 
versatility. His control over fonn;rhythm 
and rhyme, which was near perfect, has 
slackened of late but this has been 
compensated by the immediacy of his 
language. This book has ensured Ezekiel 
a permament place in Indo-Anglian poet¬ 
ry. Perhaps his lines in Ten Poems In 
The Greek Anthology Mode can be used 
to describe him too: 

Here lies a poet whose theme was 
human failure. 

For which he was praised in a dozen 
famous obituanes. 

Smtan RodriguM 

CanwMd Poems 185Z—ISS8 by Nwsim Ezekiel 
Published by Oxford University Press, Indie Price Rs 
225 
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Postmortem 

The resignation of The Indian Post editor, 
Vinod Mehta, raises questions about the relationship 
between industrialists, the press 
and the government 


O n one level, the story was 
straightforward enough; 
the editor of a relatively 
new daily newspaper had 
resigned. That, by itself, 
was no big deal. A year and a half ago, S. 
Nihal Singh had stepped down as editor 
of the same newspaper—Bombay’s The 
Indian Post. So why was Vinod Mehta's 
resignation on 8 June, the cause for so 
many front-page stones in rival news¬ 
papers and so much speculation? 

The answer had to do with the 
circumstances surrounding the launch of 
the Post, with the rumours about its 
imminent sale that have swept the 
market-place for months, and with the 
reasons offered by Mehta for departing. 
His resignation proved several things. It 
demonstratedthat mdustnalistswho hope 
to start newspapers to increase tneu 
pohtical clout are living in a fool’s para¬ 
dise. It suggested that perhaps there 


had been something to the rumours 
about a buy-out by the Ambanis after all. 
And it offered evidence that the power- 
brokers in the Prime Minister’s office 
are so intolerant that they do not hasten 
to trample over the freedom of the press 
because of the merest slight. 

T he drama began last month when 
stories to the effect that proprietor 
Vijaypat Singhania was negotiating to 
sell The Indian Post to Dhmibhai Amba- 
ni began to do the rounds. Business 
Standard, the respected Calcutta finan¬ 
cial daily (and a sister publication of 
Sunday) checked the story with the 
Ambanis and when they offered no 
contradiction, front-paged it. Four days 
later. The Indian Post issued a denial 
and editor Mehta threatened to take 
Business Standard to the Press Council 
for unfair reporting. 

Business Standard did not issue a 


Vinod Mehta on his resignation 


At Ok best of tones, Vinod Mehta 
is laconic. However, two days after 
he submitted his resignation from 
The Indian Post he agt^d to talk, on 
the record, to Sunday's Olga Tel- 
lis. Excerpts hrom their conversa¬ 
tion: 

On Vljaypit Singliwiia: I feel 
sorry for him. I admire him greatly 
for standing up for 18 months to the 
pressures ^m various people, parti¬ 
cularly the key people close to the 
Prime Minister. 

He mentioned names like Captain 
Satish Sharma, Amitabh Bachchan, 
Murli Deora, Dhirubhai Anri}ani, and 
Lalit Suri. Even Sharad Pawar, as 
state leader, was mentioned. 

He also asked us not to be critical 
of V.P. Sin^ because V.P. is from 
Allahabad and he didn’t want 
V.P. to ask questions in Parliament 
about his business interests there. 


On th« Imum bnhimi his mso 
Ignation: I am not such a big issue. 
Nor is Vijaypat Singhania the issue. 
The issue is who is to decide what 
sort of paper should be brought out? 
Should it be the reader, advertiser, 
market researcher, or somebody 
who will decide things by renmte 
control firom Delhi? 

If the little modicum of independ¬ 
ence we had was not acceptable, 
then what is acceptable? We nug^t as 
well quit. 

On wiMHi Umi proMams bafan: 

The real problems started around 
four months ago. Before that, Uiere 
were die normal problems which 
were sorted out in a civU manner. I 
nevm' ever wanted to harm the 
Ihterests of the Raymonds group. 
But the worthies wto dp and w 
items for those in power to read, 
probably mily gave them cutting^ 



relating to them. 'Th^ obviously 
ignored the very anti-V.P. Sing^ 
editorials, or the anti-Chandra 
Shekhar {»eces. 

On the Awt's flnanemu The 

financial problems had nothing to do 
with Vqaypat’s wanting to sell or 
close down the Post Even-top 
advertisers had assured me that we 
were on die verge of mddng it 

Vijaypat is an idealist who did not 
realise the gravity and tremendous 
responsibility of miming a daily 
newspaper. He even thou^t that ail 
he had to do to get rid of it was sign 
an agreement in a boardroom. But a 
newspaper is a hi£d)*profile buaness. 

Unfortunately, the die was cast 
Vijay]^ was forced to sell the Pott 
Even now it will probaNy be DeBu 
wtudi vriit Imve fo okay the s^. 
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Vijaypat SInghania: nautaring tha Poat 

retraction and by then, other publica¬ 
tions (including The Sunday Observer 
which Vinod Mehta founded) had carried 
versions of the same story. Only there 
was a twist; apparently, Vijaypat had 
found the Ambani offer too low and the 
deal was now being re-negotiated. 

While the Post stuck to its line that 
the paper was not for sale, the specula¬ 
tion about its future continued. Gossip 
had it that Sin^ania was keen to sell 
because there was pressure from the 
Prime Minister's house to either get rid 
of the paper, or moderate its editorial 
Sne. This story seemed unbelievable. 
The Post is not anti-Rajiv. In recent 
months, it has supported the ban on The 
Satanic Verses, las attacked the cam¬ 
paign of calumny against Sonia Gandhi 
and has been critical of V.P. Singh and 



The life and troubled 
times of The Indian Post 



Nthal Singh 



Vinod Mahta 



Dhlrubhal Ambani 



SatiahSharma 


■ S«|itMnb«i'-~Oec«inb«r 1988: Vijaypat 
Sinshania decides to start a daily. Interviews 
various prospective editors. Among them: Pritish 
Nandv. Janardan Thakur and Pranay Gupte, 

■ Sprii^ 1986: Team of J.C. Jain (to handle 
business affairs) and S. Nihal Sinji^ (as editor) 
finalised. Nihal Singh talks of starting India’s best 
paper. j.C. Jain offers febulous salaries to 
journalists. 

■ Dacember 1986: The Post's launch is pushed 
back. Some mishaps in recruitment. Prem Shankar 
Jha agrees to be Delhi bureau chief and then joins 
The Hindustan Times. Bikram Singh does not join 
as editor of the Sunday magazine. Many bright 
journalists do join. Among them: Dina Vakil, Coonii 
Kapoor, Michael Neri and Rahul Singh, who will be 
Nihal Singh’s deputy. 

■ Spring 1987: Post appears to universal 
disappointment. Design is pronounced a disaster. 
Op-ed page is too obsessed with local politics in 
Bulgaria and the economy of El Salvador. Sunday 
magazine is completely unreadable. 

Still, paper has many strengths. Among them, 
Nihal Sinf^’s edits; a refreshing style of news 
coverage and a responsible tone. 

■ Au^st 1987: Nihal Sm^ resigns. Thought to 
have differences of opinion with Vijaypat Singlwnia. 
Rahul Singh officiates as editor. 

■ September—October 1987: J.C. Jam is let 
go. Vinod Mehta shifts from The Sunday Observer 
to become editor. Rahul Singh leaves to take 
Mehta’s place at the Observer. 

■ December 1987: Mehta revamps Post. 
Design is dramatically different; op-ed and features 
pages improve beyond all recojpition; a Diary 
column becomes required reading in Bombay; the 
paper’s fortunes begin to look up. 

e Summer 1988: Post goes from strength to 
strength. It becomes the paper of choice for 
Bombay’s yuppies, is terrifically readable and 
breaks several stories. 

e Spring 1989: Despite the vast miprovemenl m 
quality, the paper is still not breaking even. 

Rumours that the Singhanias are negotiating to seU 
the paper do the rounds. 

■ April 1989: Business Standard suggests that 
the Ambanis are trying to buy the Post. The 
Ambanis offer no denial, but an enraged Mehta 
declares that he will go to the Press Council. 
Business Standard does not retract its story. 

■ May 1989: Vijaypat Singhania’s Raymonds 
group gets clearance for PSY projects from the 
Centre. 

a 2 June, 1989: Vijaypat Singhania meets Satish 
Sharma in New Delhi. A deal is discussed, 
a 8 Juna, 1989: Vinod Mehta resigns. He says 
that the management asked him not to attack 
certain individuals, and that this is unacceptable, 
a 9 Juna, 1989: Singhania denies that the paper 
is to close. 
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Chandra Shekhar, Why on earth would 
the Prime Minister’s house wish to 
punish it? 

The stories received some confirma¬ 
tion in the first week of June. Apparent¬ 
ly, Vijaypat Singhania had a Rs 150-crore 
PSY (polyester staple yam) project 
cleared after an 18-month wait, and was 
told that the future of Rs ^ crore 
worth of projects depended on the 
Post's moderating its editorial line. Sing 
haraa came out of a meeting with Satish 
Sharma on 2 June determined to tone 
the paper’s coverage. 

On his return to Bombay, he con¬ 
veyed this decision to Vinod Mehta who 
was appalled. He then put in writing 
instructions to his editor not to carry any 



_:_i 

\9lossip had it that 
Vijaypat Singhania was 
keen to seli the Post 
because there was 
pressure from the 
Prime Minister’s house 
to either get rid of the 
paper or moderate its 
editoriai iine 


stories on several political figures with¬ 
out clearing them with the proprietor. 
This list of untouchables included the 
following: Rajiv Gandhi, Amitabh Bach- 
chan. Dhirubhai Ambani, Sharad Pawar, 
Murli Deora and, of course, the wheel¬ 
ing-dealing duo of Satish Sharma and 
Lalit Sun. (Apjwently, Singhania also 
added V.P. Singh’s name—see the 
Vinod Mehta interview.) 

No editor could run a paper on this 
basis. Vinod Mehta did the only thing he 
could and quit. 

T he response to Mehta’s resignation 
was swift. As an outcry arose over 
political interference in the press, Sing¬ 
hania issued his own statement. He 
denied that he had been pressured into 
either selling the Post or killing stories 
against any prominent persons. But he 
did make the curious assertion “that a 
serious and credible paper like the Post 
must abstain from speculative and sug- 
ge.sted (sic) reporting not supported by 


absolutely irrefutable hard evidence at 
hand.” This sounded suspiciously Ifite 
saying that he disapproved of some of 
the Post's stories and, sigitficantly, he 
added, “I have shared this view with my 
editor”. So, m a sense, he was confirm¬ 
ing Mehta’s version. 

On the same day, several Bombay 
editors put out a statement condemning 
the Rajiv regime for putting pressure on 
Singhania: “Clearly, the Government of 
India had threatened to use its enormous 
powers over industry to punish the 
oymers for the writings in the paper.” 
This theme was repeated in editorials 
throughout the country. 

The outrage was genuine enough but 


C aptain Satish Sharma, the Rajya 
^bha MP from Uttar Pradesh, 
who claims to be the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s closest friend, has reason 
enough to dislike the press. First, 
the Sunday Mail reveal^ that he had 
imported es^nsive marble tiles for 
the swinunmg pool at his farm¬ 
house. (The consignment was 
cleared by a cargo agent also used by 
Lalit Suri.) Then, The Statesman 
disclosed questionable business 
practices on the part of Lalit Suri, the 
New Delia whaler-dealer, who is 
one of the Captain’s best buddies. 

Fortunately for Sharma, Rajiv has 
stood by hhn. He defended the 
import of marble tiles in ai hfterview 
to Sunday, even claiming that many 
Indian Airlines pilots could—^iUce 
Sharma—afford swunming pools at 
home. And despite the aura of sleaze 
that has surreunded Suri following 
the allegations levelled ag;ainst him, 
he remains one ci Sbarma’s closest 
associates. 

All of this sug^ts that Rajiv has 
bought Sharma’s explanation that the 
charges are motivated, and the re¬ 
sult of the trashy mentality of the 
Indian press. A sim^ condusion 
fbOows from this premise; if Satish is 
innocent then tte pr^ must be 
guilty. And so, the mxffi Mimster, 
allged on by Sharma, has made 
attempts to dhtdplhie the medk. 

Conseqneatly, Shai^ hAs now 
resorted to attong-arming prop¬ 


it did not answer a basic question: what 
had the Post done to annoy the Prime 
Minister’s house? The only explanation 
that made any sense was that Rajiv 
Gandhi’s hench-men were confusing 
their own interests with those of their 
leader. While the Post has been more 
than fair to Rajiv, it has had little time for 
the idiocies of his goons. Both Satish 
Sharma and Lalit Suri, for instance, have 
frequently been criticised in its columns. 
Presumably, it was such attacks that led 
Sharma to threaten Singhania m the 
Prime Minister's name. 


rietors in an effort to control the 
press’s coverage of the Rajiv Gandhi 
goveniment. According to C.R. Ira¬ 
ni, the managing director of The 
Statesman, he was threatened by 
Sharma tirat the paper’s application 
to redevelop its Delhi property 
would be turned down if it did not 
moderate its coverage. And now, it 
turns out that the Captain told Vi¬ 
jaypat Singhania that his schemes 
would not be cleared till he neutered 
the Post 

All of this sits uneasily with Rajiv 
Gandhi’s oft-expressed commitment 
to a free press. The appointment of 
the oafish K.K. Tewari at the in¬ 
formation and broadcasting ministry 
suggests that the government is 
content to leave its media policy in 
the hands of goons. Shanna's blatant 
interference in the press reinforces 
this fear. As one editor says, "We 
may not like what R^iv is doing to 
the Express, but we can understand 
his anger. But what about the Post? 
Doesn’t that kQ m a different categ- 
opr? Or do the dimwits who advise 
hhn see no difference?” 

At present, however, Sharma's 
writ runs unchallen^. Ife is Steady 
Deitu's single most influential powM*- 
lHx>ker, and industriahsts <;^ue U{i to 
sedt Us blessings. Ministers pay i 

court to him and public sector | 

amxantments are decided in Us { 
office. The Doon-Cambrid^ men 
are genie; the Ka^math Rais, ILK. 
Tewaris' and Sati^ Sharma have 
taken Over instead. 


Doontogoon 

Satish Sharma is supreme 
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T here is, of course, another explana¬ 
tion. While all concerned are cagey 
about the details, it now seems indisput¬ 
able that some talks were in progress 
with the Ambanis and that Singhania had 
kept Mehta in the dark. After the 
Business Standard story appeared, the 
talks were scuppered both because the 
two sides could not agree on price and 
because Mehta seemed so outraged by 
the suggestion that Ambani would take 
over the paper he had remade. 

One theory is that the Ambanis put 
Satish Sharma and Dhawan up to thre¬ 


atening Vijaypat. 'ITiey knew Vitiod 
Mehta would never accept the new 
constrauits and would walk out- - thus 
clearing one obstacle to an Ambani 
take-over. And secondly, the publicity 
over Mehta’s ouster would be so damag¬ 
ing that Singhania would probably be 
keen to get rid of the p.iper at any 
price—even Dhirubhai Anibani’s. 

If this is indeed what happened, then 
It demonstrates exactly the kind of 
strategic thinking that the Ambanis are 
known for. Except that it is still not clear 
that Dhirubhai will end up as owner of 



the Post. While the Ambani offer still 
stands, Vijaypat has been approached by 
others too, among them, a southeni 
paper group and The Times of India. 


Mehta and the Post 


A success story 


I n 1981, Jaico Publishing House 
announced to the world that it had 
hired Vinod hlehta, then editor of 
Debonair to start a Sunday newspap¬ 
er for it. First reactions were not 
encouraging. While Mehta’s per¬ 
formance at Debonair had been im¬ 
pressive, it was thought Uiat a 
medium-sized, parsimonious pub¬ 
lishing enterprise like Jaico could not 
really take on the giants of the 
newspaper world. 

Mehta was to rewrite the conven¬ 
tional wisdom with his The Sunday 
Observer. While the paper’s entire 
budget was probaUy less than the 
Times’ budget for foreign coverage 
alone, it still gave the impression of 
bemg as slide as its rival. Moreover, 
it atmdoned the traditional division 
between news and features to pro¬ 
duce a more balanced, infinitely more 
readable publication. 

The success of The Sunday 
Observer set everyone thinking. If a 
hi^-quality newspaper could win the 
hearts and minds ttf the elite, then 
perhaps the Uaditional momqwlies 
Otjoynd by the established dailies 
were ready to be tffokea 'The Sun¬ 
day Mail, dearly inspired by the 
(^server, came out a few years later 
from Delhi, and industrialists won¬ 
der^ if they, too, should enter the 
field. 

'Ihe first to take tte plunge was 
VSaypatSfefihania, but when his The 
fitk&n Post ran into dfficoltiM wito 
mandB d its laundl, and his etfitor 


Nihal Singh left, he found that things 
were not as easy as he had hoped. 
The obvious person to turn to was 
Mehta who switched from the 
Observer to the Post, and tried to 
turn the paper around. 

To a ^eat extent, he succeeded. 
His version of the Post was crisp, 
readable and packed with the kind of 
cultural coverage ignored by the 
other papers. His own editorials 
were models of elegance and reason 
and the Post frequently broke news 
stories. (Among them, the scoop 
that S. Mulgaokar had corrected the 
draft of Zail Singh's letter to Rajiv, 
and the disclosure that the LTTE 
had been paid to support the Lanka 
accord.) 

Mehta's problem was that com¬ 
mercial success did not follow the 
astonishing improvement in editorial 
quality. ^les went up, but not by 
enougji, and advertising support re¬ 
mained inadequate. 

Most of ail. the Post suffered 
because its prqirietor was qubcotic 
and never gave it the backing it 
needed. When he tried to tamper 
with editorial policy, Mehta did the 
honourable thmg and quit 

Unless somebody buys the entire 
package—Mehta and die Post-then 
(me of In(&i’s best papers will have 
gone down tbe tulfe because of a 
prop^oris inabfiky to stand up to 
pofitical pressure. Wh3e Mdita is 
now Inda’s most «^ble e<fit(^, it is 
the readers of fhb Post who stWl to 
lose. 


MEDIA 


The Time.s’s offer is the mo.sl intri- i 
giiiiiK because it was made by Piitish j 
Nandy on bt'hall of the coinp.inv’s maga¬ 
zine division ,ind not hv the Jains direit- 
Iv. Mehta's firsi rtsiction was to dismiss 
it .IS 'bizarre' Init he moderated his stand 
after meeting Dilip i’adgnonkiir, The 
Times of India's editor. 

From a marketing ixiint of view, it 
makes some sense for the Times to run 
two papers in Bombay. The Times ol 
India gets the lion’s share of adver tising 
but many advertisers regard it as t<K) 
expensive and too broad in its reach. If 
the group could offer advert i.sers a 
second paper with lower rates targeted 
at the elite, then it could probably 
increase its total ad revenues. 


On returning from 
Delhi, Singhania 
instructcKi his editor not 
to carry stories on 
certain people: 

Rajiv Gandhi, Amitabh 
Bachchan, Dhirubhai 
Ambani, Sharad Pawar 
and Satish Sharma 

V ijaypat Singhania's statement did 
not rule out the sale of the Post. 
Certainly rt ts difficult to see how he 
could find any editor to work for him 
given the conditions Satish Sharma has 
now made him impose. Nevertheless,, 
he IS said to be loath lo sell it to either 
the Ambanis (whose offer he has once 
rejected) or to the Jams of The Times of 
India with whom he has an ego problem. 

Whoever gets his hands on the Post 
finally, one thing is clear; it is a liability, 
rather than an asset, for an industrialist 
to own a newspaper. As Vijaypat's 
expenence shows, he gained no influ¬ 
ence at all and was held personally 
resixmsible for the actions of every 
single reporter and sub-editor. 

While in the long run, it is in the 
press’s interests that the moneymen and 
influence-seekers are discouraged from 
entering the business, it is a pity that 
this realisation led to the collapse of one 
of India’s best papers. 

Olga TaXIkdBombmy 
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RELIGION 


T“ 


In the 
pulpit 


A woman is ordained in 
Kerala amidst protests 
from the conservatives 


Let the women team in sUence with all 
subjugation. I permit not a woman to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over the 
Man but to be in Silenco. 

—The New Testament 

H undreds of years ago. Apostle 
Paul wrote this in a letter to 
Timothy. But things have 
obviously changed with the times. So 
much so that last week, Marthakavally 
David (38) was ordained a priest, the 
first time a woman was so honoured in 
Kerala. This signals a remarkable trans¬ 
formation in the Church of South India 
(CSI), a mainline Protestant denomina¬ 
tion and its South Kerala diocese, head¬ 
quartered in Trivandrum, under the 
progressive and. liberal leadership of 
Bishop Rev. Dr 1. Jesudasan. 

Not that Marthakavally David is the 
first CSI woman presbyter in the coun¬ 
try. In fact, there are 14 other women 
presbyters in the CSI dioceses in va¬ 
rious other states in South India. In 
1984, the Karnataka Central .diocese 
ordained two women as presbyters for 
the first time in CSI history, following a 
constitutional change made by the CSI 
synod of 1982. 

But in the citadel of Christian ortho¬ 
doxy—Kerala—it took several years for 
the winds of ideological change to breeze 
through. The church remained a male 
bastion with the predominantly Catholic 
set-up in Kerala violently opposing the 
entry of women into the ecclesiastic way 
of life. The issue of ordainment of 
women remained a subject fi’aught with 
social and theological controversy in the 
state. But with the emergence of femin¬ 
ist theology, which demands equality for 
women in the presence of Christ, diur- 
ches could no longer stifle the voice of 
dissent among its women. 

Nonetheless, the idea of a woman 
presbyter administering the sacraments 
of baptism and Holy Communion re¬ 



mains unthinkable in the Roman Catholic 
Church, certain sections of the Anglican 
Church and eastern churches like the 
Malankara (East) Orthodox Syrian 
Church and the Marthoma Church in 
Kerala. 

That didn't deter Rev. Dr I. Jesuda¬ 
san, bishop of the South Kerala diocese 



SaUBIshop 
Jemidatan: **Th»ro Is 
no basic theological 
dUfhultylnonlalnlng 
women ioprtesthood. 
Sooner or later the 
consenrative 
churches In Kerala wiU 
also have to change 
their atdhide 


of the CSI, who is fostering wliat is 
almost a social revolution in Kerala. 
Admitted Bishop Jesudasan: “It took us 
nearly seven years after our synod 
decided to ordain women, to have a 
woman presbyter in Kerala. This was 
due to tremendous pressure firom other 
churches in the state.” Jesudasan had 
been bombarded by an avalanche of 
protest letters from the conservatives, 
when he made the announcement sbe 
months back. The traditionalists within 
the CSI in Kerala initially opposed it on 
the ground that Christ himself never had 
women apostles, while the fundamental¬ 
ists cited the inf^ility of the scriptures 
to bolster their argument. They also 
quoted fi'om the Old Testament Book of 
Leviticus, dealing with priestly func¬ 
tions, which brand a woman “unclean” 
during her periods and thus “unfit for 
priestiy work”. 

But the CSI, which has a membership 
of over two million, more than half of 
which comprises women, had to finally 
bow to the will of the majority. Marth¬ 
akavally David, the wife of Rev. David, 
vicar of the CSI church in Attingal, 30 
km from Trivandrum and the mother of 
twin girls, was chosen for ordainment by 
the CSI South Kerala diocese. She has 
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Said 

n/brdmkavaUy 
DavU:^nwa»a 
dream come trua, 
dueiothe 
bleaaingofthe 
Lmd. Christian 
women In othm" 
churches should 
alsot^mand 
equal r^tsand 
must expose the 
mishitoipretadon 
ofdteBilde by the 
fundamentalists 
to the 

dlsadvant^eof 

women” 


Maittiiduvally David (axtiama 
laft) at har ontoinmani 
catamony: stoimlng ttia cHadal 
of Cfirlattan CMihodoxy 


undergone theological training, holds a 
Bachelors degree in divinity, and has 
also worked as a missionary m Andhra 
Pradesh and with the CSI Women’s 
Fellowship. Said Bishop Jesudasan: 
“MarthakavaUy was chosen because she 
had requested us a few years back to 
make her a presbyter. And above all, 
she had the necessary qualifications for 
the job.” 

C lad in her new white cassock, the 
diminutive and dark MarthakavaUy 
told SiffJDAY; "It was a dream come 
true, due to the blessuig of the Lord. 
Christian women in other churches also 
should demand equal nghts and must 
expose the misinterpretation of the Bi¬ 
ble by the hindamentalists to the dis¬ 
advantage of the women ” When ques¬ 
tioned about women being “unfit for 
priestly work”, MarthakavaUy’s husband 
Rev. David answered; “According to 
priestly functions, male priests are not 
supposed to have sex a week before any 
Holy Communion or baptism. But teU 
me about one married priest who strictly 
foUows it. r strongly feel that women are 
being discriminated against by certain 
churches, especiaUy the Catholics. 
MarthakavaUy pointed out that men¬ 


struation is a biological feet and that 
there is nothing clean or unclean about it 
in the sacred sense. 

After being ordained,. MarthakavaUy’s 
greatest desire is to be caUed to adnunis- 
ter the sacraments of baptism and Holy 
Cranmunion by various CSI churches in' 
the South Kerala diocese. But wiU her 
wishes be fulfiUed in the rough-and- 
tumble of the church ministry? WiU she 
survive in a place such as Kerala, the 
heartland of Christian conservatism? 

m the Madras CSI diocese, a woman 
priest, Elizabeth Paul, is facing litigation 
by those who disapprove of women in 
the priesthood. And it is a fact that 
although large number of women turned 
out for the ordainment service, some 
women in the CSI church were as 
opposed to MarthakavaUy being 
ordained as the men were. There have 
been murmurs of dissent among other 
churches in Kerala, too. But what is of 
the essence is thatlas Rev. David says: 
“MarthakavaUy has to win the confi¬ 
dence of the lay people in the church, for 
them to aUow her to do their baptisms 
a^ Holy Communions.” 

Nevertheless, Bishop Jesudasan is 
confident that the experiment wiU worit 
in Kerala. He pointed out that the World 


Council of Churches (WCC) has declared 
the decade firom 1988 to 1998, 'The 
Ecumenical Decade of Churches in Soli¬ 
darity with Women’. During this decade 
churches are ex^*cted to free them¬ 
selves from teachings and practices that 
discriminate against women. A proposed 
action prognunme seeks to get the 
dioceses to give women a part in liturgy 
during worship, grant them representa¬ 
tion at all levels in dedsion-making 
bodies and church administration, be¬ 
sides encourapng them to opt for 
theological training. In addition, several 
Protestant denominations in the West 
are encouraging women presbyters. 'In 
the United States the Episcopalians 
already have more than a thousand 
women presbyters and only last month 
they ordained the first femde bishop in 
the world—the honour going to a Black 
woman. 

As Bishop Jesudasan pointed out; 
“There is no basic theological difficulty in 
ordaining women to priesthood. In fact, 
a revolution is under way worldwide, in 
various Protestant churches and today 
we even have a woman bishop in United 
States. Sooner or later the conservative 
churches in Kerala will have also to 
change their attitude towards women 
and treat them on a par with men.” But 
the Catholic Church in Kerala is un¬ 
moved. A spokesman of the Catholic 
Church said; “We will only listen to Pope 
John Paul II. And the Pope has repeated¬ 
ly warned ag^st women’s role in sac¬ 
ramental ministry.” 

In the meanwhile, a few feminist 
theologians in the Marthoma and other 
Protestant churches in Kerala are trying 
to pressure their churdi into adopting a 
more liberal attitude towards womens’ 
rights. 'This has come at a time when the 
Ecumenical movement—to unite all 
churches worldwide—is gathering 
strength. But the feminist struggle for 
their rights in the church is bound to 
further the movement. Said Bishop 
Jesudasan: "It will not affect our rela¬ 
tionship with the WCC, where they have 
accepted women presbyters. But the 
Vatican is fuming and fretting, which is 
bound to create further discord in the 
future.” 

Fundamentalists in Kerala have 
already warned the CSI church that no 
woman presbyter should be allowed to 
become a Bishop, even if she were 
eligible. But Jesudasan refuses to stop 
short of that, saying: "1 am sure m future 
we are bound to have women bishops.” 
But vidiatever the future may hold, 
there’s no denying that the ordainment 
of MarthakavaUy David has shaken up 
the Kerala church. 

Srfdhar S. Mtoy/THvwNlruni 
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INTERVIEW 


“I have improved 
Vayudoofs image’' 


Managing director Harsh Vardhan on the many controversies 

surrounding the airline 


There is justifiable excitement among 
the staff of the country's youngest 
airiine: last month Vayudoot achieved a 
major landmark—a century of stations in 
its countrywide network. No mean 
achievement considering that only eight 
years ago, it took off as a ten-station 
airline primarily set up to conned/ inac¬ 
cessible towns in the remote and hostile 
terrain in the country's north-east. In 
the priK'ess, Vayudoot has also laid 
claims to being the fastest-growing air¬ 
line in the world. Behmd Vayudoot's 





phenomenal expansion is the boyish- 
looking Harsh Vardhan, die 33-year-old 
managing director of the airline, who has 
been at the helm for six of its eight 
years. In a way Vayudoot has become 
synonymous with Harsh Vardhan who 
has succeeded in creating a profile for 
the airline far beyond what a short-haul 
service could normally have achieved. 
As the managing director himself says, 
"1 have played an important role in 
increasing Vayudoot's visibility." But 
along the way, the fledgling airline and 
its young boss have been in the thick of 
controversies. One point of criticism is 
that Vayudoot has remained a one-man 
show: an empire of one hundred stations 
and 24-odd aircraft lorded over by Harsh 
Vardhan. The airline has also been the 
focus of intense controversy over its 
maintenance standards, safety norms 
and efficiency. To make things worse. 
Harsh Vardhan has been criticised for 
putting the airline in a financial tailspin 
with its flight decks awash in red: 
accumulated losses of Rs 24 crores, 
total of Rs 59 crores. Harsh Vardhan 
spoke to Sunday about Vayudoot’s per¬ 
formance and the controversies sur¬ 
rounding his airline. Excerpts: 

Sunday: In physical terms, 
Vayudoot has grown tremendously 
during your tenure. 


Harsh Vardhan; in tha sya of tha 
atorm 


Harsh Vardhan; Yes, last month we | 
began to operate our hundredth station 
and we are already operating our 
101st station on a trial basis. When 1 
took over in 1983, there were only 13 
stations and we used to operate 30-35 
flights a week in the north-east. Today 
we have 700 flights all over the country 
every week. Against 75,000 passengers 
we used to fly annually then, this year 
we expect to carry 8 lakh passengers. 
Last month we even made a modest 
profit of Rs 4.25 lakhs after meeting all 
expenses. 

How is it that Vayudoot has failed 
to break even ever since it started 
despite the physical growth? 

That is not correct; If you see the past 
record, in 1983-84 we showed a margin¬ 
al profit. Thereafter the massive prog¬ 
ramme of Domier induction and new 
stations started, and it js an established 
fact in the aviation industry that whenev¬ 
er you undertake the introduction of new 
aircraft and new routes there is a 
gestation period of 4-5 years before 
returns start coming in. And this was the 
first time Vayudoot was planning such a 
big fleet induction. To make things 
worse we had to bear the burden of huge 
cost escalation as a result of the Deuts¬ 
che mark’s appreciation. The annual 
burden on this score alone was about Rs 
6 crores. All this made breaking even 
difficult fpr us. Besides, Indian Airlines 
transferred its turbo fleet to us along 
with routes. Indian Airlines was incur¬ 
ring annual losses of Rs 14-15 crores on 
those routes. That we have been able to 
keep losses dovsm to about Rs 6-7 crores 
annually despite all this is itself an 
achievement. 

In fact, wc could have shown a much 
better financial perfortriance last year 
when in the first three months we 
generated an additional revenue of Rs 3 
crores over the same period in the 
previous year. But thereafter we had to 
ground two aircraft because of accidents 
and we lost an aircraft in the crash near 
Guwahafi leading to substantial revenue 
loss. 

aUNMY 1*-*4 Jim fiae 



Don’t you think that for an eight- 
year-old organisation, Vayudoot has 
expanded too rapidly? 

It’s a matter of how you look at it. You 
must consider the economic and social 
circumstances in which we have oper¬ 
ated. For the last 35 years or so, before 
Vayudoot came into being, there was a 
virtual stagnation in the expansion of 
new sectors. The fact that we have a 
load factor of 70 per cent indicates that 
there was a demand for new sectors and 
our expansion is justified. 

But isn’t it true that this furious 
expansion spree is responsible for 
Vayudoot’s accumulated losses ofRs 
24 crores? Wouldn’t it have been 
prudent to first consolidate before 
expanding? 

I don’t know why it is being made out 
that I have gone on an indiscnminate 
expansion spree Let me point out that 
when I took over in 1083, only 13 
stations were in operation, but already 
the civil aviation ministry had approved 
another 35 stations. 1 had nothing to do 
with them. While 30-35 stations used to 
be added annually to the network ear¬ 
lier. ui the last two years only 12 or 13 
stations were added, that is, an average 
of only six per year 

As for losses, what the economic 
pundits often overlook is that they are 
mainly a result of capital expenditure. In 
the last five years, we have incurred 
capital expenditure of Rs 1(K) crores— 
surely we have generated the amount 
somewhere. And, since we made an 
acquisition of 10 Dormers besides the 
turbo fleet of lA, route expansion was 
the only way to utilise these aircraft. It 
makes simple axounfing sense; if you 
distribute the overhead and capital costs 
over, say, 24,000 hours instead of 1.5(X) 
hours, you find that your capital co.st per 


the assumption that we would get the 
subsidy due to us for operating on 
government directed routes and the 
north-east routes which are supposed to 
be subsidised. In fact, my ministry (civil 
aviation) had already started piocessing 
the claim documents. It is a false charge 
that the government has yet to con.sider 
our subsidy request. Besides, we had 
originally treated about Rs 3 crores as 
'deferred expenditure’ which were in¬ 
curred as a result of unprecedented 
engine failures. Though only a portion of 
this expenditure would have been attri¬ 
butable to 1986-87,' the board of direc 
tors, as a measure of abundant precau¬ 
tion, decided that the subsidy should be 
included only after final approval, and 
that the entire deferred expenditure on 
engine repairs should be absorbed in the 
same year’s accounts. This is why we 
finally could not show the profit on 
paper--f()r accounting reasons. 

Okay, but didn't you also try to 
cut corners by underestimating de¬ 
preciation of aircraft by Rs 1.36 
crores? 

Just because we differ on the basis of 
computing depreciation does not mean 
we tried to cut comers. It is an estab¬ 
lished practice among airlines the world 
over to spread depreciation over 12 
years because aircraft have a long life. 
But the Company Law Board wanted an 
eight-year depreciation spread. We have 
a justifiable case here and we have 
appealed to the government that we 
should be allowed to follow the interna¬ 
tional norm. In no way have we under¬ 
estimated figures. 

Coming to HAL, Vayudoot is said 
to be in debt to the extent of Rs 59 
crores, of which it owes Rs 40 crores 
to HAL. Jt only means that you are 
in a serious financial mess. 



hour goes down by almost .33 per cent. That is an incorrect figure. As per our 


Doesn’t it speak badly of your 
organisaton that Vayudoot did not 
have an audited statement of 
accounts for the last three years? 

This is totally false. Only the accounts 
for 1987-88 are pending finalisation by 
the auditors. 

There have been allegations that 
you have been manipulating your 
accounts. In 1986-87, for instance, 
you showed an estimated profit of 
Rs 6 lakhs whereas you actually 
incurred a loss of Rs 1.58 crores 
even after including a subsidy of Rs 
6.64 crores though the government 
was yet to consider your subsidy 
request. Doesn’t that smack of 
accounting impropriety or jug¬ 
glery? 

Where is the question of jugglery? We 
estimated a net profit of Rs 6 lakhs on 
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figures we owe HAL Rs 16 crores only. 
But there is a lot of dispute with them 



Bute Siiigli*s 
sons, wIioiniMi a 
travel agency geve 
tlie leweat ciliotatioti 
for a taxi service 
forear i^rline. 

Is there any law wMch 
says Biat i ean'^t give a 
contraetlea 


over this amount. Just because some 
people are throwing some statistics at us 
does not mean we accept those. Second¬ 
ly, in our proposal to the government on 
the Domier purchases, we have shown 
that there was an initial short-funding to 
the extent of Rs 1(5 croies. Hie reason 
is that normally a debtreqiiity ratio of 
85:15 is allowed but in our case it w,is 
65:35. So there was n gap which comes 
to about Ks 16 crores. I'hen, we had to 
incur substantial expenses on priM iiniig 
spares which should have been done by 
HAL as it was the nodal agency for the 
Dorniers. By our calculations, 
VayudiKit’s total debts should be in the 
region of Rs 22 crores. 

Isn’t it strange that while your 
passenger revenue went up by 59 
per cent in 1986-87, the cost of 
‘inflight food and other passenger 
services’ went up by an astounding 
294 per cent? 

But what you are overlooking is that 
in that year Vayudixit’s charter revenue 
went up by 520 per cent. 'Hie increased 
number of charters mainly accounted for 
the higher inflight food and passenger 
services cost. In that year we also 
started out ’night air mail service’ and 
the crew members had to be provided 
with inflight food. 

Moving away ftam financial mat¬ 
ters, you have been known to assi¬ 
duously build up contacts and pat¬ 
ronage at the highest level. Not only 
have you given a contract to Biita 
Singh’s sons to operate a taxi ser¬ 
vice for Vayudoot, but their little 
known sports magazine. Arena, 
serves as inflight reading. 

Is there any law which says that I 
can’t give a contract to somebody just 
because he is a minister’s son even if he 
meets the criteria •' Look, we had given 
an advertisement for a taxi service for 
our airline. Buta Singh’s sons, who own 
a travel agency (Elegant Travels), gave 
the lowest quotation. We have such 
services in manv other l eiitres, but they 
are the only ones who supply brand new 
cars to us. Why don't jieople talk about 
the propriety of my decision rather than 
charge me unfairly? If Vayudoot had 
rejected their bid, wouldn’t I have been 
accused of rejecting the lowest bid? As 
for their magazine, it is supplied free of 
cost to us. 

It is widely believed that you are 
using Vayudoot to fulfil your person¬ 
al ambitions. 

I would like to say that 1 have not 
come into the limelight because of 
Vayudoot. On the contrary, 1 have 
played an important role in increasing 
Vayudoot's visibility and credibility. 

IntorvtewMiliy Kalym Kar 
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TENNIS 


Court 

and 

spark 


Will this generation of 
Indian players set 
Wimbledon on fire? 


C ome 26 June, and the world’s 
best tennis players will be 
strinjjing their rackets to 
Kut-wrenching tensions be¬ 
fore stepping out on the 
hallowed grass courts of Wimbledon. 
'Prying to match them blow for blow at 
this Grand Slam event will be a few of 
our countrymen. 

Zeeshan All has never yet played the 
men’s singles competition at Wimble¬ 
don. He tried to fight his way through 
the qualifying rounds, held at Roehamp- 
ton. last year but failed. This year, he 
will most probably have to travel to 
Koehampton again .A Junior Wunbledon 
semi-finalist, Zeeshan played the men’s 
doubles with Mark Ferreira last year, 
but experienced opponents in Dan Gol¬ 
die and Scott Davis proved too much for 
the Indian duo in the second round. This 
year, with F'erreira having decided to 
stay away from the championships, 
Zeeshan will most probably team up with 
lISA’s Jonathan Canter. 

Zeeshan Ali has been playing well on 
the circuit of late, his singles ranking 
climbing up to a creditable 128 at one 
stage. His serve and volley game, aided 
by his strong groundstrokes, augurs 
well foi a successful outing on grass. But 
his inability to dominate a match could 
prove disastrous on a surface that allows 
for no mistakes. 

Already in London, Zeeshan is playing 
an invitation tournament at Beckenham 
to try to regain some fonn and perhaps 
erase memories of the Davis Cup night¬ 
mare against the South Koreans at 
iruch. “I’m practising my second 




(Clockwise from above) Having Injured his back, Ramesh Krishnan Is a doubtful 
starter; Zeeshan All says he will be happy to make the main draw; and old 
war-horae VIjay AmrItraJ will go as far as his legs will carry him 


serve," he said before he 
left for Britain. He added 
that finding a place in the 
main draw at Wimbledon 
would be enough to boost 
his morale. Of course, it 
would also earn him a 
pretty packet of $ 

4.StX)--this year’s record 
‘prize’ for first round 
losers. 

There will be another 
Indian at Koehampton this year. A 
certain tall, dark and charismatic gentle¬ 
man by the name of Vijay Amritraj. With 
a bulging midriff (neatly tucked in by an 
abdonunal band), an injured shoulder and 
planter’s wart beneath his foot, Vijay is 
no longer a force on the world circuit. 
But when in the mood, he’s still capable 
of a great game or two. 

Last year, Vijay failed to qualify at 
Koehampton. However, his personality 
and reputation eventually secured him a 
wild card entry from the All England 
Club. But this year, with Bntain playing 
Argentina in a Davis Cup tie just after 
Wimbledon, a wild card seems unlikely 
since the British will be reserving all of 
thejji for their own players. 

T he other Indian whom Wimbledon 
may miss this year is Ramesh Krish¬ 
nan. Having hurt his back when going for 
an overhead during a tournament in 
Japan, Krishnan pulled out firom the 
Davis Cup team at the last minute. Since 


then, he has stayed away 
fi'om the Italian and the 
French Open cham¬ 
pionships. But, knowing 
the lure of the big W, 
Krishnan might just de¬ 
cide to chance his arm— 
and his back—at the All 
England Club. 

A touch artiste like his 
father Ramanathan, 
Ramesh’s game is suited 
to grass—his deft slices ‘dying’ after 
making contact with the surface. In 
1986, Ramesh made it to the Wimbledon 
quarter-finals, before being overpo 
wered by the towering Slav, Slobodan 
Zivojinovic, in an engaging four-setter. 
Last' year, he had the misfortune of 
coming up against an in-form Mark 
Woodforde, who eventually took Ivan 
Lendl to matchpoint before running out 
of courage. 

In today's game of powerful serves 
and volleys, touch plavers like Ramesh 
Krishnan and Miloslav Mecir are going j 
to find it increasingly difficult to string : 
together a run of eight consecutive ■ 
victories on Wimbledon’s grass. Unless, 
of course, you happen to be a certain ■ 
John Patrick McEnroe! 

Nevertheless, there are people who , 
come to Wimbledon only to see touch r 
artistes like Ramesh Krishnan. His de- i 
molition of Mats Wilander in this year’s I 
Australian Open is something that the 
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Wimbledon audience will have in mind. 
Some watch Ramesh because he is 
Ramanathan’s son. His father was semi- 
hnalist twice at Wimbledon, both times 
going down to the eventual champion. 

Two Indians wtio are certainties for 
this year’s Wimbledon—though in 


the junior category—are Leander Paes 
and Rohit Rajpal. With both showing 
enough promise to be selected as part of 
the Asian Tennis Federation (ATF) 
team, they are guaranteed places in both 
the junior tournaments of the French 
Open and Wimbledon. 


A highly aggressive competitor, Paes 
has a game perfectly suited to grass. He 
packs a fine first serve and hits a blazing 
forehand (which he tends to overuse). 
Paes has a habit of running around his 
weaker backhand and leaving the court 
open for his opponent. But he’s got time 
on his hands. At 15, Paes is one of the 
youngest players produced by the Mad¬ 
ras-based Britannia Amritraj Tennis 
(BAT) coaching scheme, and part of the 
credit for developing such a fine talent 
must go to BAT. 

RohK Rajpal is also a BAT product. 
His style is similar to Paes’ and he too 
has to work on his backhand if he plans 
to make an impression on the interna¬ 
tional circuit. Rajpal has a good track 
record—winning the recent Asian Junior 
Championship got him a place in the 
Indian Davis Cup team, as the fourth 
member. 

Being part of the ATF team that 
toured Belgium, France and the UK has 
been a great exposure for these two 
youngsters. They could well win a 
couple of rounds at Wimbledon this year 
and give us something to cheer about. 

M ov^ on to serious contenders at 
Wimbledon this year, Boris Beck¬ 
er remains the firm favourite; a position 
he has held from 1986 onwards. A 
natural on grass, Becker is yet to reach 
the final of any other Grand Slam 
tournament. At Wimbledon, however, 
he has been virtually unstoppable. In the 
absence of some inspired play from 



I R.KRISHNAN 

i Ag«: 28 years 
^ Track record: Ramesh 
became the world’s junior 
number one in 1979. His 
best in the senior draw at 
Wimbledon was in 1986, 
when he reached the 
quarter-finals. 

Aspects; He is the only 
Indian to get a direct 
entry into the main draw 
at this year’s Wimbledon. 
But he may not play due 
to an injured back, 
i Ramesh is no pushover 
on grass and can pull off 
an upset or two if he is fit. 


VOAY AMRITRAJ ZEESHANALI ROHIT RAJPAL 


Age: 36 years 
Track record: Has been a 
regular at Wimbledon 
since the early 
Seventies. He has 
reached the 
quarter-finals twice at 
Wimbledon, in 1973 and 
1981. 

Protpaets: Vijay will have 
to qualify for tfK main 
draw at Wimbledon this 
year, as a wild card entry 
seems unUkely. If he 
^qualifies, he may win a 
couple of matches. But 
his best is behind him. 


Ago: 2U years 
Track raeord: The Indian 
national chamtaon played 
in the men’s doubles at 
Wimbledon last year. He 
and partner Mark 
Ferreira lost in the 
second round. This is the 
first time he will be 
playing in the singles. 
Protpeeti: He will have 
to play the qualifying 
round and says tiiat he 
will be catisfied if he 
makes the main draw. 
Don’t expect any 
miracles from him. 


Ago: 18 years 

Track record: Won the 

Asian Junior 

Championships to earn a 
place in the Asian Tennis 
Federation (ATF) junior 
team. Was selected for 
the Davis Cup team 
against South Korea, 
proipeclt: Hasn’t done 
very well in the European 
circuit, which he is 
playing as a member of 
ATF. It would be very 
creditable for tiim if be 
gets past the first two 
rounds. 


LEANDER PAES 

Ago: 15 years. 

Track record: He lost to 
Rajpal in the semi-finals 
of the Asian Junior 
Championships. But he 
notched up enough 
victories to be selected 
for the ATF junior team. 
Procpocts: Like Rajpal, 
Paes has discovert that 
the European circuit is 
far more difficult than the 
Asian. His game is 
tailormade for grass and 
he may get lucky at 
Wimbledon. But he has a 
long way to go 












Stefw Edberg—his serve and volley are 
devastating on grass—it will probably be 
Becker once again Edberg though is the 
only other player who has, the ability to 
challenge Becker at Wimbledon 
The old warhorses, Ivan Lendl and 
Jimmy Connors, are, of course, still 
around Lendl probably knows that this 
IS his last chance to win his dream title 
Basically a baselinei who has to force 
himself to rush the net, Lendl’s game is 
aben to grass Yet, he adjusts so well 
that he has almost always made the last 
four Connors, on the other hand, knows 
the thnll of holding that trophy aloft 
while flashing his cherubic gnn And, at 
36, he’s good enough to worry those 
who are almost half his age 
Mats Wilander isn’t known to play his 
best tennis at Wimbledon Last year, he 
was demolished by Miloslav Mecu- ui the 
quarter-finals, his best perfonnance at 
Wimbledon yet But giyen an easy draw 
and a burst of inspu-ation, Wilander has 
the groundstrokes to hang in there 
And, of course, there’s the dark 
horse John McEnroe Having set fire to 
Wunbledon's Centre Court in the early 
Eighties, McEnroe dropped out of or 
dilation in 1986 and 1987 with a nagging 
l^ck injury and an expandmg family 
n^t year he was back, but playing some 


of the worst tennis of his life. The touch 
was there, but the consistency was 
gone It was eventually Wally Masur of 
Australia who put him out of his misery 
Nevertheless, Wimbledon is the only 
surfoce on which McEnroe can make a 
comeback 

With 1987 champion Pat Cash out of 
action with an injured Achilles’ tendon 
and the US teenage sensation, Andre 
Agassi, pulling out with the excuse that 
he’s not yet ready to play on grass, the 
list of challengers is short. Moreover, 
both the Frenchmen—Yannick Noah and 
Henn Leconte—will be absent. TTie 
flamboyant Noah is still struggling with 
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All in all, it looks like 
Graf and Becker. 

” Most of the Indians 
will be delighted at 
getting past the first 
cou^e of rounds 


mjunes, while the mercurial Leconte, 
who on his day can give even Becker a 
run for his money, is recovering from an 
operation. 

In the ladies’ section, Steffi Graf still 
stndes the tennis courts like a colossus. 
With Gabnella Sabatmi struggling to find 
form she lost very early in the French 
Open—It will take some effort fi'om the * 
Argentme beauty to overcome the 
booming serves and returns of serves 
Graf possesses 

This IS also the last chance for Martina 
Navratilova and Chns Evert to prove | 
that the new generation isn’t that much ' 
superior to them Navratilova, '«dio was 
a set up and 2-0 up agamst Graf last year 
before she eventuaUy went to pieces, 
will be looking to add one more Wimble¬ 
don title to her already long list. Evert 
has alread\ started pulhng out of most of 
tlie big tournaments—the French Open 
being the latest—and is stiU undecided 
about Wimbledon. But she may well just 
give It one last bash this year. All m all 
however, it looks like Graf for the 
women’s and Becker for the men’s. As 
for the Indians, most will be delighted at i 
getting past the first couple of rounds H 
Some be content with the joy of 
being there. 
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Fastest film 

This title lived upto its 
name, literally. South Indian 
filmmaker Dinesh Babu has 
shot a full-length feature film, 
Idu Stays, in an unbelievable 
span of two days—or, to be 
precise, a tightly packed 
shooting schedule of 36 
hours, incidentally, the title 
of the film means ‘this is 
possible’. And Dinesh Babu 
has shown that a movie can 
be made at an amazing 
speed, hassles of getting 
dates and star tantrums be 
damned. 

I'he spellbinding crime 
thriller has all the ingredients 



I of a masala potboiler; rnur- 
j ders, songs, dances, et al. 

I Obviously, Dinesh Babu did 
i not trim the frills and fancies 
: to make it the quickest of 
i quickies. Inspired by the En- 
! glish video film Stagefright, 

; the line-up of Idu Satya is 
I truly impressive and includes 
I top Kannada stars Anant and 
1 Shankar Nag and the Tamil 
' actress Revathi. The ex- 
1 isting record in Hollywood 
. for a feature film made in the 
' quickest time is held by Visit- 
: ingHours (six days). So 
; Dinesh seems to have beaten 
; them at their own game. 


; Ominous signs 

\ W ill the spectre of the 
i Great Depression of 1929 
haunt the Nineties—albeit 
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for a different reason? If 
recent forecasts by astro¬ 
nomers are any indication, 
yes. A phenomenon called 
sunspot activity may touch a 
new high in 1989-90 and 
bring about a crash in stock 
markets, crop production, 
and result in other calami¬ 
ties. The dark spots which 
are larger than the size of the 
earth are called sunspots, 
which are cooler than the 
sun’s surface bv 2000°C, and 
occur as a result of the 
rotation of the sun. After 
1929, the turn of yet another 
high sunspot activity now 
arrives in 1989-90. 

According to Dr Venkata- 
varadan, director of the 
Nehru Planetarium, heart 
attacks, traffic accidents and 
major influenza diseases are 
also likely to take place. 


Settings trend 

It seems as if the movie. 
Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers, has rubbed off on 
former Maharashtra minister 
Shrikantjichkar, though not 
quite in the same vein. Jich- 
kar. MLA Avinash Pande and 


THIS INDIA 


• MADURAI; Police had to play Cupid and conduct the 
wedding of a doctor and a post-graduate girl belonging to 
different castes here recently after they ‘rescued* the 
groom from his parents’ house where he had been under 
‘house arrest' since 2 May. Police said the couple’s 
marriage had been okayed by the girl’s parents, but 
strongly objected to by the boy’s. The girl’s family fixed the 
ceremony for 9 May, and the doctor went to his parents' 
house at Thumbanampatti in Nilakkottai taluk on 2 May to 
invite them for the occasion. To the consternation of the 
bride’s parly, the groom did not turn up at Palahi for the 
wedding on 9 May. The girl’s brother oomplaihed to the 
police, following which members of the anti-dowry police 
squad ‘released’ the doctor and performed the wedding at 
the Crime Branch police station on Tuesday (16 May}-^ 
Indian Express (V. Balakiishnan, Hyderabad) 

e CALCUTTA'; A traffic constable of the city police, ^o 
found and returned a briefcase containing Rs 1,5 lakhs, 
was awarded Rs 150 by the authorities of the dty police for 
his honesty. The constable, Nilmadhab Baneijee, found a 
suitcase l;^ng on a foot|HMi’ near Ch'iria More in the 
Cossipore area on 4 Mayl Mpon finding Rs 1.5 lakhs In the 
suitcase, he deposited ffie case wMi the Chitpora police 
station, tator, the owner dS toe suitcase cortlected the 
poNce and took it badt. Tito poiloe authodtiee rewarded 
the unstable for his hoitoPh' ^ oPedfig hirn fla 
Telegr^h (C. Meem Kumari, BhubeitoShwiiur) 
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Jtehfcar: wodihng bells 


three other Congressmen 
decided to tie the knot on the 
same day—28 May—in 
Nagpur. 

The original plan was to 
have seven friends wedded 
together, but there was a 
hitch when one refused to 
get married and another 
couldn’t find a bride. 

Incidentally, four of the 
grooms are blind followers of 
Jichkar to whom they owe 
their political careers. The 
invitation pamphlet was writ¬ 




ten in chaste Sanskritised 
Marathi. It said that no dow 
ry or gifts would be 
accepted. The pamphlets 
were distributed from house 
to house inviting citizens to 
attend the w'edding. 


Bridal mix-up 

It was a mix-up that could 
have lasted a lifetime. In a 
recent incident at DhWi, two 
bridegrooms of Sahala in the 
Mushari bkxk of Muzaffar- 
pur went to Fatepur in 
Vaishak district to get mar¬ 
ried to two girls from the 
village. After the solemnisa¬ 
tion of their marriages, they 
returned to their liamlet. 



again in the same bus. And in 
the genera! excitement and 
exuberance each of the 
brides was mistakenly led to 
the house of the bridegroom 
of the other. Their identity, 
it was sheepislily explained, 
could not be known because 
both of them were wearing 
identical saris. 

I’he mistake was detected 
the next morning when the 
brother of one of the brides 
went to see his sister and 
found another woman in her 
place. He brought the matter 
to the notice of the elders of 
the two families and after 
some hurried consultations, 
the brides were "restored” 
to their “own” husbands. 
Ail’s weO that ends well, as 
Bieysay. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 18 JUNE 1989 BYAMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 Mireh—20 April) 

Financially, this is a very 
■T lucky week for you. There 

are chances that you might 
gain through speculation; 
-so head ror the stock exchange before your 
luck runs out. But, do not get carried away. 
There will be steady progress for those in 
service. The domestic front may not be 
peaceful. A member of the family may fall 
sick. 

Ooort Pain: 18, 20 and 24 
Lucky numbers; 3, 4 and 7 
Favourable dlredlon: South-east 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

This week is excellent for 
fju those in service. The good 
wWfb ^ work that you have been 
■K^SBSeaJ putting in will not go unre¬ 
warded. Those in the judiciary will make 
steady progress. A problem which has 
been nagging you for some time will be 
solved this week. Do not suspect anyone; 
it might prove to be your undoing. The 
phase is good for love affairs. 

Gooil Pates: 20, 21 and 23 
Lucky numbera: 4, 6 and S 
Favourable dirsction: North-east 


SAGIHARIUS (21 Novem- 
bar—20 December) This 
week you will have to de- 
|T1|Q^3 pend entirely on yourself, 
IpaBBAlS for friends might not be 
helpful. Relatives might not be very helpful 
either. You may find yourself in a very tight 
financial position. Your dissatisfaction with 
your oresent job will not lessen. Look after 
yourhealthA member of the family may fall 
sick 

Good datas: 21, 22 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 2, 5 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This, unfortunately, is not a 
very good week for you. 
Job changes should be 
postponed for the moment. 
If a change is inevitable, do not hesitate to 
consult your elders and well wishers before 
taking a decision. Tact and patience on the 
professional front may help you to tide over 
difficult times. A word of caution guard 
against deception. 

Good datos; 19, 21 and 23 
Lucky numbors: 1, 4 and 8 
Favourable diractlon; North-east 


VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) Businessmen, 
ISr favourable 

risky investments Take de¬ 
cisions after weighing the pros and cons. 
Those in service should please your super¬ 
iors and act on the advice of friends and 
elders. This week you will be asked to 
shoulder new responsibilities, so try not to 
disappoint your employers. 

Good dates; 19, 22 and 23 
Lucky numbers; 2, 6 and 8 
Favourable dlioetlon; South-east 


rjtilnv CAPRICORN (21 December— 

I 20 January) You have been 

t working very hard for the 

past few weeks. So take it 
jk easy and relax. This is the 
best time to go on leave. Take care of your 
health. Do not worry about marriage be¬ 
cause the period does not favour you. The 
health of a family member may cause 
anxiety and lead to unnecessary medical 
expenditure. Students will do well. 

Good dates: 19. 20 and 2i 
Lucky numbers: 5. 7 and 9 
Favourablo direction: West 


GEMINI (21 May-20 June) A 

lucky week for business- 
w -ifM This is the time to 

undertake new ventures 
^ and enter into risky deals. 

The domestic front will be a source of joy 
for you. Your relatives will rally around you 
and give ypu moral support. But this is not 
a very good time for romance. Keep an eye 
on your health. 

Good datos: 20, 22 and 24 
Lucky numbors: l, 5 and 7 
Favourable diractlon: South and West 


H LIBRA (21 Saptembor—20 
October) You may have to 
go on a long journey some¬ 
time this week. The trip 
may be the answer to one 
of your pressing problems. Avoid disputes. 
Do not gamble or take unnecessary risks. 
Politicians should be on their guard; their 
opponents may try to wreck their plans. 
Take good care of your health. 

Good datos; 22, 23 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction; North-west 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) You are advised 
to concentrate on your 
business and vocational 
affairs. Try not to be waste¬ 
ful. Since this is a very lucky week for you 
take advantage of the favourable influences 
which are now prevailing. Do not hesitate 
to use your contacts and seek favours from 
influential people. 

Good dates: 20, *21 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 9 
Favourable dlroctlon; East 


uw urav cancer (21 June —20 July) 

A fairly good week lies 
ahead of you. The financial 
front looks bright. But don't 
get carried away; keep a 
close watch on your purse. Those in 
service will be rewarded for their efforts— 
they may expect a salary raise or a promo¬ 
tion. Meteorologists will have a busy time. 
However, they should be careful with their 
forecasts. A letter you have been waiting 
for may bring in some good news. 

Good datos: 18, 23 and 24 
Lucky numbors: 1, 3 and 5 
Favourablo diractlon: South 


^ SCORPIO (21 Octobar—2Q 
Novamber) This is going to 
be a very good week. Ex¬ 
cellent prospects await you 
on all fronts. Success on 
the business and professional fronts is 
forecast. For those of you who have been 
wanting to change residence, this is the 
best time to do so. Your partner might 
cause you some problems. Those married 
are likely to be troubled by theii spouses’ 
tantrums. 

Good datos: 16, 21 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 5 
Favourable diractlon: South 


PISCES (21 February—20 

March) This is a very 
'0BuU$^ favourable week for you, 
4 especially for those appear- 
ing in examinations. Work 
hard and you will be successful. For others, 
the period will be a very busy and hectic 
one, some of you might have to go away on 
a journey on a very short notice. Take 
care of your health. This Is not a 
favourable time for love or matrimony. A 
word of caution: check extravagance. 
Good datos: 20, 23 and 24 
Lucky numbors: 2, ^ and 6 
Favourablo dlroctlon: North 


Star Partnars: Virgo - Tauitis 


The Virgo woman and the Taurus man share the same views and hence vibe well with each other. Both are very careful about 
expenditure; the Taurus man, particularly, is not extravagant in nature. However, he is more sensitive than the Virgo woman. 







i^Andom notes 


MUORAHAKSHASA 



Enter, the CBI 

A fter the CBI investiga¬ 
tion of the Rasheed 
murder case resulted in any 
number of red faces in the 
ranks of the Janata, the then 
chief minister, Ramakrishna 
Hegde, imposed a ban on the 
bureau’s operations within 
the state. (Ironically enough, 
Hegde had himself called for 
the CBI to investigate the 
murder.) But once the Bom- 
mai government was dismis¬ 
sed. Governor P. Venkata- 
subbiaih let it be known, 
quietly, that the ban was now 
inoperative. 

When President’sRule was 
first imposed, there had been 
rumours to the effect that 
the Governor would be 
asked to step down tixi. And 
that his place would be taken 
by the CBI chief, Mohan 
Katre. So, perhaps this is 
Venkatasubbiaih’s way of 
showing the Congress(l) 
bosses that if it comes to 
playing the CBI card, he can 
do just as good a job as Katre 
can._ 

Stymied 

T he tussle between 
Maharashtra chief »niras- 
ter Sharad Pawar and Union 
finance minister S.B. Chavan 
first came into the open last 
year when Pawar returned 
from his trip abroad. The CM 
came back with any number 
of schemes brimming in his 
head—which he was going to 
put into effect with the help 
of NRI funds. (Indian nation¬ 
als in both England and 
America had evidently prom¬ 
ised him financial help). Only 
to come up against a disoblig¬ 
ing Chavan. The finance 
minister insisted that none of 
these schemes could be im¬ 
plemented unless he gave 
the go-ahead. And that, of 
course, was unforthcoming. 

There was more to come. 
Pawar's plan to reduce the 
interest rate on loans given 
by cooperative banks firom 



Hagde; banning tha CBI 

10 per cent to 6 per cent was 
resisted by both the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) and the 
National Bank for Agriculture 
and Rural Development 
(NABARD), both of which 
termed the move contrary to 
the norms of fiscal disapline, 
and refused to give any furth- 



rate, the Maharashtnan far¬ 
mer should have no problems 
in getting loans this khanf 


Miracle 

recovery 

T he DMK election man¬ 
ifesto at the January 
Assembly polls had promised 
that the state government 
staff would get panty with 
Central government em¬ 
ployees where salaries were 
concerned. But now chief 
minister Karunanidhi has 
done one better. Tamil Nadu 
government employees (or, 
at least some of them) will 
now be paid even more than 
those in the Union govern¬ 
ment’s employ. Karunanidhi 
has even improved on the 
recommendations of the 
Fifth Pay Commission which 


Sharad Pawar: taking on tha 
financa mlnistar 

er loans to cooperative 
banks. 

Pawar was having none of 
this. In a fit of Maharashtrian 
pique he declared that his 
government would transfer 
its deposits with nationalised 
banks to those run by coop¬ 
eratives, and asked fanners 
and all others to do the same. 

Should this plan actually 
get underway, it is estimated 
that about Rs 850 crores 
(from a total of Rs 1,550 
crores) of rural deposits will 
be transferred into the coop¬ 
erative bank kitty. At this 



M. Karunanidhi: bonanza for tha 
atate govarnmant amployaaa 

had been appointed during 
President’s Rule last year. 

How Kaninanidhi is going 
to raise this money remains a 
mystery. After all, hadn’t the 
DMK chief gone on about 
how he had inhented "an 
empty treasury and an empty 
granary", soon after becom¬ 
ing the cliief minister? If 
things have improved enough 
for him to indulge in such 
expensive gimmicks, this 
must rank as the most mira¬ 
culous financial recovery 



Jyotl Basu: ralualng Qhlaingh 

Flying high 

J yotl Basu couldn't believe 
that he had heard nght. 
The (iorkha National Libera¬ 
tion Front (GNLF) leader 
Subash Ghisingh wanted Rs 
'260 crores to be allocated for 
the Darjeeling Hill Council’s 
annual plan of 1989—90. The 
entu'e annual plan for West 
Bengal comes to only Rs 940 
crores, and the state govern¬ 
ment could iU-afford to shell 
out a third of its resources to 
the hill district. All that Dar¬ 
jeeling would get, Basu re¬ 
plied, was a paltry Rs 2.5 
crores. 

Ghisingh agreed to this. 
And the latest is that the 
GNLF leader has already de¬ 
cided how he is going to 
dispose of K.s 90 lakhs. By 
buying a helicopter.no less.ii 

Subash Qhlslngh: 
unrsasonabis 
damands V 
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Southern 

offensive? 


S o, he won’t stand from 
Allahabad, after all. The 
Raja of Manda put all spe¬ 
culation at rest at a recent 
function by confirming (well, 
nearly confirming) that he 
wouldn’t stand for re-election 
from his present consti¬ 
tuency. 

The Congress(I) is hard 
pressed to conceal its glee at 
what they term a public dis¬ 
play of cowardice. The Raja s 
supporters, however, react 
with ri^teous indignation to 
such t^k. They have it that 
V.P. Singh has decided to 
shift elsewhere because he 
wishes to prove that he 
could win a seat in the Lok 
Sabha from anywhere in the 
country. And for that it was 
necessary to stand from a 
place where he hadn’t proved 
himself already. 

In the meanwhile, specula¬ 
tion abounds as to where 
R^a Saab will contest from 
now. While some seem con¬ 
vinced that it will be 
Fatehpur, others insist that 
Aurangabad will get the nod. 
Yet others believe that the 
Raja's loyalists in Kerala will 
get him to stand from the 
south Indian state. That 
would perhaps, be step one 
to proving that the Raja is the 
nation’s choice—not just that 
of the Hindi heartland. 


Round one to 
Deshmukh 


C abinet secretary T.N. 

Seshan seems to be los¬ 
ing out in the battle currently 
on between him and principd 
secretary to the Prime 
Minister, B.G. Deshmukh. 
Perhaps the best indication 
of that is the attendance in 
the meetings of the secretar¬ 
ies to the (Jovemment of 
India, which Seshan is sup¬ 
posed to preside over (in his 
capacity as calnnet secret¬ 
ary). Of late, secretaries 



V.P. Singh; no to Allahabad 


have begun to give a miss to 
the affair—those who turn up 
to be lectured are only lowly 
joint secretaries and addi¬ 
tional secretaries. 

The reasons cited for the 
low-level attendance range 
from the vague—the meet¬ 
ings are not the same any 
more—to the sinister— 
Seshan, it is said in low 
tones, is not the most polite 
of bureaucrats. 

Round one to Deshmuldi, 
then. 


Coming of age 


T here is an interesting 
story behind the intro¬ 
duction of the old age pen¬ 
sion scheme in Haryana. And 
a dose aide of chief minister 
Devi Lai was obliging enou^ 
to relate it to Sunday. 
Apparently, one fine 


B.Q. OMhmufch: favourite 
among buraaucrats 




Om Prakaah: getting cheeky 


morning the Jat messiah, 
whfle in conversation with his 
eldest son, Om Prakash 
Chauthala, began instructing 
him on the correct farming 
techniques. Chauthala was 
not amused. He told his 
father, tersely, that he would 
be better advised to restrict 
himself to politics and leave 
serious stuff like farming to 



Devi Lai: enubbed 


succumb to his wiles was 
none other than the Janata 
Dal general secretary, Arif 
Mohamnud Khan. 

One of the most vocal 
critics of Rajiv, Arif changed 
his tune once those among 
his constituents in Bahraich 
who suffered injuries and 
other losses in a fire, were 
compensated by the Con- 



N.O. Tlwari: cowed down? 


Arif Mohammad Khan: won over 



those better qualified for it. 

That ^ve the Chaudhary a 
lot to think about. If the chief 
minister’s son could get so 
cheeky with his father, what 
horrible indignities must be 
inflicted on those who were 
financially dependent on their 
sons. 

Hence the old age pension 
sdieme. _ 

One down 


W ith the elections round 
the comer, the Prime 
Minister has begun his cam¬ 
paign to win frie^ and 
ence people. An^Jpff^^ 


gress(I) government of Uttar 
Pradesh. Cowed down by 
Khan’s threat to go on hun¬ 
ger strike, chief minister 
N.D. Tiwari released Rs 29 
lakhs from the government’s 
funds. What’s more, Arif also 
received a letter ftnm Rajiv 
sanctioning Rs 9 lakhs from 
the Prime Minister’s Relief 
Fund. 

All Arif had asked for was 
Rs 22 lakhs. But the unex¬ 
pected generosity of the 
Congressd) resulted in a 
wind&D of ^ 38 lakhs. Little 
wonder then, that Indira 
GandfiiSp poit^ now adorns 
room in the Bahraich 
ita Dd office.a 
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Balance sheets at the year-end require 
comtort At your ear end Gentle, soft notes 
from a BPL-SANYO Two-In-One. Sanyo 
technology reborn with BPL quality In a 
range of cassette recorders, mono and 
stereo two-in-ones Featuring models 
with double loading facility, detachable 
speakers, metal tape compatibility,high 
speed dubbing and many more exciting 
featiires In muted and bright colours. 

To bring out grand music with great power 
All at a good price. 

BPL-SAHYO 

Two-ln-Ones 

)lbwrbestfriend1brears 

MudiaUir BPL 1/1 89 








A well dressed family’s best friend ?;' 

The Videocon Washing Machine will w'ash, rinse and diy y( )ur entire family’s 
ciollies in just a few minuies. No mess. No fuss. A real lime saver for busy people. 

The Videocon Washing Machine has a computer designed impeller which ensures 
evi'n wasliing ol r lothes with minimum use of electricity (l unit tor 3 hrs), water and 
detergr^nt. in fac t, it wttrks out more economical than the dhobi or even washing at 
home. 

The Videocon Washing Machine has a thermal fust^ which ensures l(X)% safety. 

Th(‘ Machine shuts oft automatic ally if accidently opened during tfie spinning 
o|x*ration. It's so sturdy, simple, ancl safe that even your child can use it. It also has 
a built-in voltage stabilizer. 

The Videocon Washing Machine is lougii on dirt, but absolutely gentle on all 
tyixis of fabrics. It easures that clothes last tor a longer time. A specially designed 
filter collects loo.se ends, lint etc. 

Videocon Washing Machines are made to International standards in technical 
collafxxation with the' world’s leading manufac turc'rs ol Washing Machines. 

For more information please contact your nearc\si VIDEOCON dealer. 











